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Art.  I. — Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  iAe  Human  ARndy 
by  the  late  Thomas  Brown,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  8yo. 
Boston.  1826.  Stereotyped. 

<< Knowledge  is  Power."  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  insist 
on  this  truth  at  the  present  day,  when  every  department  of  ma- 
terial science  is  crowded  with  new  discoveries,  and  when  the 
beneficial  and  splendid  results  of  this  vast  accession  of  knowledge 
are  so  apparent  And  yet  there  is  one  department  of  science^ 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  which  it  might  be  thought  would  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important,  still  believed  by  many  to  be  in- 
capable of  furnishing  any  results  which  could  have  a  practical 
bearing  on  our  present  or  future  interests,  but  on  the  contrary^ 
is  supposed  to  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  us  from  more  usenil 
paths  of  knowledge.  The  cause  of  this  prejudice  is  to  be  sought, 
not  less  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  than  in  the  nature  of  the 
science  itself. 

That  the  science  is  far  behind  all  others  that  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  the  study  is  not  highly  interesting  and  important  That 
knowledge  which  is  requisite  for  the  support  and  improvement 
of  the  animal  and  social  principles,  has  been  of  necessity  the 
first  object  of  pursuit ;  while  those  studies  which  tend  -to  the 
development  and  gratification  of  the  intellectual  powers,  though 
equally  essential  to  the  perfection  of  our  whole  nature,  are  the 
last  to  obtain  attention.  The  reason  of  this  order  is  so  obvious, 
that  it  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out  And  yet  the  fact,  has  given 
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some  piaiiMliiiity  to  the  opinion  ihnt  the  study  of  our  ir.ental 
power;*  i5»  vi*«innar}'  and  useless.  If  society,  it  is  said,  has  existed 
for  #o  lone;  a  time,  and  made  such  progress  in  arts  and  refine- 
ment, without  (lie  aiil  of  intellectual  science,  where  is  the  proof 
iliat  the  cultivation  of  this  science  will  he  of  advantage?  But 
are  there  no  improvements  yet  to  he  made  in  politics,  in  educa- 
tion, or  in  morals?  and  is  it  not  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  that 
we  must  look  for  these  improvements? 

Other  circumstances  have  contributed  to  bring  the  science  into 
disrepute,  and  to  divert  from  its  use,  that  practical  sense  and 
calm  judgment  which  are  more  important  in  this,  than  in  any 
other  inquiry,  because  its  objects  are  subtle  and  abstract,  and  its 
language  vague  and  figurative.  One  of  the  most  influential  of 
these  causes  has  been,  the  maxims  and  systems  received  from 
the  ancients.  That  turn  for  intellectual  pursuits  which  distin- 
guished the  Greeks  above  every  other  people  of  antiquity,  was 
in  a  great  measure  directed  to  metaphysical  inquiries ;  but  in 
consequence  of  a  false  method  of  philosophizing,  error  instead 
of  truth  was  often  the  result  of  their  efforts.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  high  endowments  and  vast  labour,  which  have  been  wasted 
by  them,  as  well  as  by  later  philosophers,  in  vain  speculations, 
we  arc  ready  to  pardon  those  who  regard  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  as  a  fruitless  study.  **Zeno,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  ** en- 
deavoured to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  motion  ;  Hobbes, 
that  there  was  no  difl'crence  between  right  and  wrong ;  and  Hume, 
that  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  our  senses,  to  our  memory,  or 
even  to  demonstration." 

The  ancient  philosophers  mistook  not  less  in  the  object  of 
their  study,  than  in  the  method  of  its  investigation.  Their  in- 
qairics  were  directed  to  tlie  nature  and  essence  of  mind,  and  the 
mode  of  its  union  with  matter,  rather  than  to  the  laws  of  its 

3 aeration  and  influence,  as  exhibited  in  the  human  constitution. 
n  this  subject,  the  most  they  could  effect,  was  the  invention  of 
hypotheses  which  appeared  plausible  to  their  finite  apprehen- 
sion, byt  which  could  not,  from  the  very  limited  nature  of  the 
human  understanding,  have  approached  the  truth.  Adopting 
these  hypotheses  as  axioms,  because  nothing  which  appeared 
nearer  the  truth  had  been  devised,  they  raised  on  this  foundation 
Tast  systems  of  philosophy,  which,  set  ofl*  by  the  eloquence  of 
Plato,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  Stagirite,  absorbed  in  vain  specu- 
lation some  of  the  rarest  geniuses  of  ancient  and  even  modern 
times. 

*<  Could  half  tho  zeal,  and  even  half  the  genius,  (says  Brown,) 
which  were, during  so  many  ages  employed  in  attempting  things 
impossible,  have  been  directed  to  investigations  adapted  to  our 
limited  faculties,  there  are  many  names  which  vve  now  regard 
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only  with  ridicule  or  pity,  which  could  have  been  placed  by  the 
side  of  Bacon  or  Newton,  or  even  before  them." 

The  high  admiration  felt  for  these  great  minds  was  associated 
with  their  works,  and  forbade  all  doubts  or  inquiry  as  to  the 
truth  of  their  principles.  A  very  slight  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject would  show,  how  great  a  portion  of  the  difficulties,  which 
have  in  modern  times  obstructed  the  progress  of  intellectual  phi- 
losophy, may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  ancient  systems. . 

"  The  conquests  of  Alexander  live  only  in  books  of  history, 
but  a  few  phrases  achieved  for  Aristotle  a  far  more  extensive 
aad  lasting  conquest ;  and  are  perhaps  even  now  exerting  no 
small   sway   over  minds,   which  smile  at  them    with  scorn.'' 

To  this  source  may  be  traced  the  vain  disputations  of  the 
schools,  which  almost  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  for  centuries.  While  men  believed  they  discovered  a  new 
truth,  in  announcing  one  already  known  in  difierent  terms ; 
while  they  admitted  that  the  most  absurd  conclusion,  if  arrived 
at  according  to  a  prescribed  process  of  reasoning,  stood  on  as 
fair,  or  even  better  ground,  than  those  elementary  principles 
which  all  men  admit  without  any  reasoning  at  all,  little  advance- 
ment could  be  expected  in  intellectual  knowledge,  and  still  less 
improvement  in  that  faculty  by  whose  exercise  all  knowledge 
must  be  obtained. 

The  absurdities  to  which  a  blind  devotion  to  the  ancient  sys- 
tems had  led  the  learned,  roused  the  genius  of  modern  times. 
This,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  to  which  the  Reformation  haS 
given  birth,  prepared  the  way  for  Bacon,  to  whose  matchless 
genius  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  we  owe  the  rapid  advaneement 
which  is  now  making  in  every  department  of  science. 

"The  rules  which  Bacon  gives  are  rules  of  physical  investi- 
gation ;  but  they  are  drawn  from  juster  views  of  the  laws  of  the 
mind,  than  had  before  his  time  prevailed ;  and  the  erroneous 
opinions  which  preceded  them,  were  founded  on  false  theories  of 
intellect  It  was  the  temple  of  the  mind,  and  not  the  temple  of 
nature,  which  he  purified  of  its  idols,  before  truth  would  deiga 
to  unveil  herself  to  adoration." 

It  is  not  surprising,  even  after  Bacon  had  shown  the  true  me- 
thod of  philosophizing,  that  the  ancient  errors  should  still  cling 
to  the  study  of  metaphysics,  and  that  while  the  physical  sciences 
were  proceeding  by  fair  and  copious  induction  to  collect  truths, 
as  the  materials  for  their  83rstems,  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  should  yet  abide  by  its  hypothetical  method.  The  induc- 
tive method  is  more  easily  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  and  its  advantage  more  immediately  apparent,  than 
in  inquiries  concerning  the  mind ;  and  that  same  prominence  and 
importance  in  our  erery-day  concerns,  which  entitled  these  stu- 
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dies  to  priority  in  cultivation,  also  caused  them  to  be  the  first  to 
catch  the  light  of  a  truer  philosophy. 

The  maxim^  that  nothing  is  to  be  believed  which  cannot  be 
proved,  that  is,  logically  proved,  (a  relic  of  ancient  philosophy,) 
has  occasioned  a  deplorable  waste  of  intellect,  even  in  our  own 
times.  It  brought  confusion  into  the  reasonings  of  so  sound  an 
understanding  as  that  of  Locke ;  e.  g.  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  adduce  reasons  for  believing  in  personal  identity,  and  could 
find  no  better  foundation  for  this  great  truth,  than  consciousness; 
but  consciousness  would  become  responsible  only  for  the  present 
moment;  the  burden  was  laid  upon  memory;  and  as  this  of  all 
our  imperfect  powers  is  the  one  oftenest  liable  to  fail,  we  are  thus 
left  without  security  on  a  point  of  all  others  most  interesting  to 
ourselves.  To  this  cause  may  also  be  ascribed  in  no  small  de- 
gree, the  sceptical  conclusions  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.  The  acute 
reasonings  of  these  writers,  had  they  been  deduced  from  true 
principles,  might  have  furnished  results  of  lasting  benefit  to  man- 
kind. Minds  of  such  high  endowments  are  scattered  thinly 
along  the  course  of  ages,  and  it  is  indeed  disheartening  to  find 
their  labours  and  talents  rendered  useless,  and  worse  ^an  use- 
less to  the  myriads  of  humble  minds  they  were  formed  to  en- 
liffhten  and  direct  If  it  be  admitted,  that  philosophical  errors 
01  nore  than  two  thousaiMl  years'  standing,  have,  during  the 
course  of  these  successive  ages,  usurped  the  place  of  truth ;  have 
retarded  the  natural  progress  of  improvement,  and  directed  the 
efforts  of  the  great  and  learned,  to  inquiries  at  best  visionary, 
but  often  detrimental,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  just  system  of 
intellectual  philosophy,  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  man- 
kind. 

The  objects  of  this  science  are  so  illusive,  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect that  any  thing  like  the  certainty  which  belongs  to  the  ma- 
terial sciences  should  ever  be  attained ;  but,  as  Brown  has  re- 
marked, <<  attention  will  be  turned  to  the  subject,  and  systems 
will  be  formed. '^  We  see  from  the  injurious  and  lasting  influence 
of  ancient  philosophy,  how  important  it  is  that  these  systems 
should  not  be  founded  in  error,  that  the  true  limits  of  the  human 
understanding  should  be  recognised,  and  that  a  method  of  inves- 
tigation, even  more  cautious  than  that  now  introduced  into  the 
material  sciences,  should  be  pursued.  If  we  could  obtain  an  ar- 
rangement and  analysis  of  mental  phenomena,  which  should  do 
no  more  than  guard  us  against  metaphysical  errors,  (and  per- 
haps this  is  all  that  can  be  expected,)  it  would  be  the  means  of 
removing  no  slight  impediments  to  improvement 

Besides  the  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  intellectual  philo- 
sophy, which  the  errors  received  from  the  ancients  have  placed 
in  the  way,  there  are  some  di£Sculties  arising  from  the  nature  of 
ikt  subject  itself.    The  metaphysician  cannot,  like  the  chemist 
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or  mineralogist,  collect  a  cabinet  of  specimens  which  are  true  and 
complete  representatives  of  the  objects  of  his  science,  and  which 
the  learned  may  consult  at  leisure.  The  subjects  to  which  he 
would  direct  the  attention  are  evanescent,  and  can  be  preserved 
only  in  description.  The  terms  which  have  become  technical 
in  this  science,  savour  so  much  of  ancient  systems,  that  it  is' 
difficult  to  use  them  without  receiving  some  little  bias  of  error. 
This  circumstance  induces  each  writer  to  make  a  new  selection 
of  terms,  and  he  is  guided  in  his  choice  by  those  analogies  which 
his  own  associations  have  suggested.  Thus  no  fixed  nomencla- 
ture has  as  yet  been  adopted ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  same 
terms  are  used  in  different  senses,  by  different  authors.  But  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  labours  of  so  many  learned  men, 
who  have  treated  on  the  human  mind,  are  wholly  useless ;  sub- 
lime speculations,  and  just  views,  particularly  of  our  moral  na* 
ture,  are  found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients. 

The  writings  of  later  authors  are  still  more  valuable;  and 
those  of  our  own  times,  have  done  more  for  the  science,  than  all 
the  rest  Among  these,  the  Scotch  philosophers  are  distinguish- 
ed. Dr.  Reid  is  a  writer  of  great  force  and  simplicity.  He  clears 
ly  discerned  the  causes  which  had  impeded  the  progress  of  in- 
tellectual philosophy,  and  felt  that  no  advance  could  be  made,  till 
these  causes  were  removed.  He  cleared  away  much  of  the  mb* 
bish  with  which  ancient  systems  had  clogged  the  study,  and  pre- 
sented it,  in  comparative  simplicity,  to  the  attention  of  the  learn- 
ed. The  works  of  Dugald  Stewart  form  another  valuable  acces- 
sion to  the  science ;  he  has  been  very  successful  in  showing  the 
importance  of  accuracy  in  language,  and  the  errors  to  which  the 
metaphysician  is  peculiarly  liable,  from  the  analogical  nature  of 
the  terms  which  he  is  obliged  to  employ.  He  has  also  enforced 
the  importance  of  the  inductive  method  in  intellectual  investi- 
gation, and  fully  illustrated  this  by  his  own  success  in  its  use. 

Besides  these  writers,  many  other  authors  of  note  might  be 
enumerated,  who  have  each  done  something  towards  lessening 
the  obscurity  by  which  truth  has  been  concealed  from  our  view. 
Could  all  that  is  just  and  clear  in  these  works  be  collected,  and 
separated  from  what  is  erroneous  and  ill  digested,  we  should 
already  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  valqable  mass  of  mtel- 
lectual  knowledge.  But  the  relation  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  to  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  is  not  obvious  to 
any  but  the  philosopher.  Its  extensive  bearing  on  almost  all  the 
departments  of  knowledge,  is  hardly  recognised  at  the  present 
day;  and,  in  the  prejudice  which  practical  minds  have  imbibed 
against  it,  the  errors  of  metaphysicians  are  confounded  with  the 

science  itself. 

The  lectures  of  Professor  Brown  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  will,  we  tmst,  avail  much  in  the  removal  of  this 
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prejudice.  If  \vc  may  judge  from  his  writinf^s,  he  must  have 
poMesscd  a  mind  most  happily  suited  to  this  study.  Formed  to 
habits  of  nice  investigation,  and  not  wanting  in  that  sensibility 
which  would  secure  him  from  a  dry  and  speculative  mode  of 
treating  it ;  with  the  refined  analysis,  and  deep  research,  essen- 
tial in  so  abstract  and  intricate  a  subject,  he  has  constantly  pre- 
served that  reference  to  the  real  business,  and  the  great  ends  of 
Itfcy  which  alone  could  render  his  inquiries  of  practical  advan- 
tage ;  and  he  has  adorned  these  profound  investigations  with  all 
the  beauties  of  taste  and  feeling.  A  striking  feature  in  Brown's 
philosophy,  is  its  religious  character.  It  is  in  fact  a  work  of  na- 
tural theology,  no  less  than  Paley's.  His  nice  arrangement  and 
analysis  of  our  intellectual  powers  and  capacities,  his  apt  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  seem  all  designed  as  a  preparation,  for 
showing  forth  the  true  end  of  all  knowledge,  a  contemplation 
and  love  of  the  Great  Being,  who  formed  these  capacities  for  hap- 
piness and  improvement,  and  so  nicely  adapted  man  to  the  va- 
ried scene  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  illustrations  in  this  work 
have  as  much,  jperhaps  to  many  they  have  more  merit,  than  the 
reasonings.  They  are  splendid  passages,  distinguished  no  less  by 
force  and  accuracy  of  thought,  than  by  richnes!)  and  delicacy  of 
fancy.  In  a  mind  of  sensibility  and  imagination,  metaphysical 
inquiries,  when  not  exclusively  pursued,  impart  to  its  produc- 
tions tliat  truth  of  character,  and  delicacy  of  finish,  which  are 
marked  by  the  touches  of  a  master. 

Another  excellence  of  this  work  is  it^  method ;  which  is  en- 
tirely his  own,  and  possesses  the  essential  characters  of  a  scien- 
tific arrangement,  simplicity  and  comprehension.  The  progress 
of  intellectual  as  well  as  material  philosophy,  has  been  retarded 
by  the  want  of  an  arrangement,  in  which  all  the  learned  would 
agree.  Indeed,  since  the  time  of  the  ten  categories,  it  has  been 
an  object  with  philosophers,  not  so  much  to  investigate  and  ex- 
plain the  laws  and  the  relations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as 
to  arrange  these  according  to  a  method  better  suited  to  their  own 
views,  than  the  method  of  preceding  writers.  The  arrangement 
which  Brown  has  adopted,  is  so  simple  and  complete,  that  we 
hope  succeeding  writers  may  be  induced  to  make  it  the  ground- 
work^of  their  own  inquiries.  If  this,  or  any  arrangement,  could 
be  universally  adopted,  we  should  soon  obtain  a  fixed  nomencla- 
ture; and  something  of  that  permanence  and  certainty,  which 
have  not  till  lately  been  attained  in  the  material  sciences,  might 
be  given  to  the  science  of  mind. 

Our  object  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Brown's  philosophy, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  author,  with  now  and 
then  a  few  remarks  of  our  own,  and  occasional  extracts.  We 
hope,  in  doing  this,  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  book  so  justly  cele- 
brated, to  some,  who  may  not  have  leisure  to  go  through  the 
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whole,  and  also  to  refresh  the  memories  of  others  who  haye  stu- 
died the  original. 

The  introductory  lectures  are  employed  in  showing  the  im- 
portance and  the  praeiicability  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind.  Of  its  importance,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  speak,  if 
a  prejudice  did  not,  (as  we  have  already  said,)  exist  against  it 
in  many  judicious  minds.  We  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  fodr 
first  lectures,  which  contain  an  able  and  eloquent  defence  of  this 
Kience,  and  a  just  view  of  its  relation  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
generally,  and  to  morality. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  practicability.  Brown  says, 
"  the  Physics  of  mind  are  like  those  of  matter,  only  an  analysis 
and  arrangement  of  its  phenomena.''  This  is  more  diiBcult  in 
mind  than  in  matter;  but  these  difficulties  are  by  no  means  insur- 
mountable. The  phenomena  of  mind  may  be  arranged  according 
to  their  succession,  no  less  tlian  those  of  matter.  Professor  Brown 
has,  in  a  former  work,  given  a  very  simple  exposition  of  the  no- 
tion we  are  to  form  of  cause  and  effect  He  has  introduced  his 
theory  into  tliese  lectures.  According  to  him,  all  we  can  learn 
of  the  phenomena  of  cither  matter  or  mind,  is  their  invariable 
succession  ;  that  is,  the  order  in  which  they  invariably  precede 
each  other.  This  is  to  know  their  causes  and  effects.  It  is 
not  merely  all  that  our  faculties  are  capable  of  discerning;  it 
is  all  that  actually  exists.  When,  upon  a  more  exact  examina- 
tion, we  become  better  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  imme- 
diately preceding  any  result,  than  we  were  before,  we  flatter 
ourselves  we  have  learnt  what,  we  call  the  cause  of  this  effect, 
when  the  fact  is,  we  have  only  become  acquainted  with  one  or 
more  circumstances,  in  that  invariable  order  of  events,  which 
terminates  in  the  result  The  degree  of  our  knowledge  is  in- 
creased, but  its  nature  is  the  same.  Thus  the  term  cause,  is  only 
an  abstraction  of  the  mind,  and  means  nothing  which  exists  in 
nature  distinct  from  the  phenomena  themselves. 

Although  this  view4>f  the  subject  may  not  appear  satisfactory 
to  those  who  are  unHicustomed  to  nice  investigation,  it  will,  on 
ftxamination^  be  found  to  be  strictly  accurate.  However  refined 
our  observation  of  nature  may  be,  still  we  can  only  add  to  the 
knowledge  already  possessed,  an  acquaintance  with  phenomena 
which  a  lesa  careful  obaerration  had  passed  by,  but  which  were 
not  the  less  truly  a  part  of  the  series.  There  is  no  mysterious 
agent  undiscovenU)le  by  our  faculties  which  links  these  phenome- 
na together,  other  than  the  Maker  which  establishes  their  inva- 
riable order.  Power  or  cause  cannot  be  an}^  thing  separate  from 
the  phenomena  themselves,  any  more  than  figure  can  exist  with- 
out something  figured.  They  are  both  abstractions  of  the  mind^ 
and  belong  to  that  class  of  univcrsals  once  regarded  as  the  only 
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true  objects  of  science,  but  now  justly  given  up  as  having  no  ex- 
iitence  beyond  the  mind  that  conceives  them. 

The  mind  has  a  tendency  to  regard  its  abstractions  as  real  ex- 
iitences  independent  of  itself;  and  it  was  this  tendency  that  gave 
rise  to  the  doctrine  of  universals.    The  notion  that  form  was  any 
tiling  more  than  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  mind,  4ias  been  long 
exploded.    The  same  arguments  which  reduced  form  to  a  mere 
ftbetraction,  are  equally  applicable  to  causation,  but  it  was  left  for 
Brown  to  make  the  application.*  To  us  it  is  surprising,  that  hav- 
ing gone  so  far,  he  did  not  reduce  to  its  true  place  another  ab< 
straetion  of  the  mind,  which  still  claims  to  be  regarded  as  having 
a  septrate  existence.  This  is  substance  or  essence,  of  which,  dis- 
tinct from  qualities  or  properties,  there  is  no  better  evidence  than 
of  the  existence  of  form  or  causation.     Brown  has  almost  ex- 
pressed this  very  idea  in  several  instances,  without  appearing  to 
be  aware  of  the  important  bearing  of  his  remarks.    In  defending 
the  propriety  of  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  mind,  which  is  in 
itself  a  simple  homogeneous  substance,  he  says,    <^  What  consti- 
tutes the  mind  but  its  thoughts  and  feelings  ?^'    It  may  indeed 
with  propriety  be  asked,  is  there  any  thing  else  which  we  can 
know  of  it,  or  by  which  it  can  be  defined  ?  and  if  not,  what  evi- 
dence can  we  have  that  any  thing  else  exists  ?    It  is  observed  in 
the  ninth  lecture,  ^<  that  those  philosophers  who  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  perceive  that  rhan  can  discover  nothing  more  tlian  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  the  order  of  their  succession,  still  be- 
lieve that  occult  causes  exist,  but  cannot  be  discerned  by  us, 
and  therefore  that  it  is  useless  for  us  to  aim  at  their  discovery. 
Whereas  their  advice  is  sound,  not  because  these  causes  are  un- 
discoverable  by  man,  but  because  they  do  not  exist    The  same 
remarks  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  substance  or  es- 
sence, as  distinct  from   qualities.    Yet  Brown   has   in   lecture 
eleventh,  this  passage,  <<One  important  circumstance  of  agree- 
ment between  the  sciences  of  mind  and  matter,  is,  that  their 
phenomena  are  all  that  we  can  truly  knojw.    Their  essence  can- 
not be  discovered  by  us."  • 

**  The  laws  of  mental  inquiry,'*  says  Brown,  **  are  the  same 
as  those  in  the  material  sciences:  we  can  only  analyse  what  is 
complex,  or  observe  and  arrange  the  sequence  of  phenomena  as 
antecedent  and  consequent''  <^  As  we  can  know  nothing  of  mat- 
ter but  its  qualities  and  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  so  we  can 
know  nothing  of  mind  but  our  sensations,  and  the  phenomena 
they  exhibit,    their   relations  and  order  of  sequence.    For  it 

*  Hume,  in  hia  argument  on  necenaiy  connexion,  advuiced  the  idea,  that  phy- 
ncal  causes  and  eflPecU  are  merely  as  antecedents  and  consequents^  but  having 
adopted  a  false  theoTy  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  this  simple  and  just  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  led  him  to  sceptical  conclusions  as  to 
the  foundations  of  human  belief. 
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would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  eould  know  that  which  is  in* 
dependent  of  our  perception  and  consciousness  ;  and  were  we  in 
possession  of  a  greater  number  of  senses,  still  .we  should  know 
nothing  of  matter  or  mind  but  their  phenomena;  we  should  not 
know  their  essence.'' 

Here  we  eUnnot  forbear  repeating^  that,  if  there  ia  nothing 
more  to  be  known  of  matter  but  its  qualities  and  their  phew** 
meniiy  or  of  mind  but  its  feelings  or  thought,  what  proof  is  thero' 
of  any  essence  distinct  from  these?  Do  not  the  terms  essence^ 
substance,  or  substratum,  mean  an  abstraction  of  the  mind,  whieh 
it  has  formed,  and  to  which  it  has  given  a  name,  because  it  con- 
siders as  one,  a  collection  of  qualities  which  are  found  existing 
together  in  nature,  but  which  we  can  separate  in  our  own 
thoughts?  Hardness  cannot  exist  without  extension,  or  exten- 
sion without  form  in  nature ;  but  we  can  think  of  them,  and  ret* 
son  about  them,  separately,  in  consequence  of  possessing  th« 
power  of  abstraction.  Having  thus  separated  in  our  minds,  what 
nature  has  combined,  when  we  go  to  unite  them  again  in  thought^ 
we  require  some  common  centre  to  which  to  attach  them,  be* 
cause  we  have  a  common  term  matter^  which  expresses  them 
all  united.  But  when  we  have  abstracted  all  the  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, what  is  there  remaining,  to  which  we  can  with  propriety 
apply  that  or  any  other  name?  Is  not  the  belief  of  the  independ-- 
ent  existence  of  essence  a  philosophical  error,  like  the  belief  in 
universals,  with  which  philosophers  have  puzzled  themselves  w 
long,  in  their  attempts  to  explain  the  nature  of  general  termsf 
We  are  perfectly  aware  now,  that  individuals  only  have  a  real 
existence,  and  that  there  is  nothing  general  but  the  relation  of 
resemblance,  which  the  mind  perceives,  and  which  it  invents  a 
term  to  express.  We  now  admit  form  and  causation  to  be  ab- 
stractions of  the  mind :  and,  although  essence  or  substratum  it 
still  believed  to  have  a  separate  existence,  independent  of  all 
qualities,  to  be  none  of  these  qualities,  but  something  beyond 
our  comprehension  and  detection,  will  it  not,  one  day,  be  added 
to  the  list  of  these  abstractions  ? 

If  we  attend  to  the  process  by  which  the  mind  arrives  at  the 
notion  of  essence,  we  shall  the  more  readily  admit  that  notion 
to  be  all  that  actually  exists.  It  is  evident,  that  terms  expressing 
objects  as  they  exist  in  nature,  will  be  first  invented,  that  the 
qualities  of  which  we  subsequently  form  a  notion,  exist  separate- 
ly only  in  the  mind,  and  that  if  these  qualities  could  be  physi- 
cally taken  away,  one  by  one,  till  ail  were  gone,  there  would  be 
no  longer  a  subject  or  matter  remaining.  If  then  the  notion  of 
an  essence  which  has  no  properties,  is  what  we  cannot  even  con- 
ceive, if  we  have  not  the  least  evidence  of  its  physical  existence, 
and  if  we  can  explain  the  rise  of  this  belief  of  its  existence, 
(which  has,  we  acknowledge,  been  universal  with  the  learned,) 
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are  we  not  justified  in  consigQinfir  it,  as  Brown  has  causation,  to 
a  place  among  tlie  universals  of  the  schools  ? 

The  manner  in  which  the  mind  considers  apart  the  qualities 
which  constitute  any  individual  object,  may  be  compared  to  the 
analysis  of  the  chemist.  When  he  examines  an  apparently  sim- 
ple body,  which  he  believes  to  be  compounded,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  he  separates 
one  after  another  these  elements,  from  their  state  of  combina- 
tion, by  the  aid  of  chemical  agents  ;  and  having  ascertained  and 
removed  each  one  of  these  elements,  he  feels  that.he  is  acquaint- 
ed with  every  thing  which  entered  into  the  constitution  of  the 
body.  He  is  far  from  supposing,  that  the  most  important  part  of 
all,  the  essence  of  the  thing,  has  escaped  his  detection.  The  ex- 
iatence  of  these  elements  in  combination,  formed  the  constitu- 
tion or  essence  of  the  body,  and  not  some  mysterious  existence, 
of  which  his  senses  gave  him  no  information. 

But  let  us  return  to  Brown  ;  since,  he  says,  we  can  know  no- 
thing of  matter  or  of  mind,  but  the  phenomena  they  exhibit,  the 
true  object  of  inquiry  in  both  these  departments  of  science,  is 
the  analysis  of  what  is  complex,  and  the  arrangement  of  what  is 
•uccessive,  in  their  phenomena. 

It  is  chiefly  as  it  is  analytical,  that  the  science  of  mind  admits 
of  discovery,  and  opens  a  field  almost  as  rich  and  inexhausti- 
b^  as  the  universe  without.  What  a  variety  of  appearances  do 
tiie  rise  and  growth  of  passion  assume,  and  can  it  be  pretended 
ttiat  the  ignorant  can  trace  out  all  these  shadowings  of  feeling 
into  feelings,  as  well  as  the  profound  intellectual  inquirer  ?  or 
that  an  accurate  analysis  of  passion,  and  the  thousand  and  mixed 
sensations  of  which  it  is  the  result,  would  be  of  no  avail  in  edu- 
cation ?  The  mind  is  a  chaos,  and  it  is  only  the  spirit  of  inquir}' 
moving  over  it  which  can  separate  its  mingled  elements. 

Mind  then  is  capable  of  existing  in  a  variety  of  states,  and  it 
ti  this  variety  of  states,  their  complex  causes  and  invariable  an- 
tecedents, which  are  tiie  object  of  inquiry  to  the  intellectual 
philosopher,  and  which  it  is  highly  useful  to  know. 

Amid  all  this  variety  of  feelings,  it  is  the  same  being  who  ex- 
periences them.  This  view  of  the  subject,  says  Brown,  involves 
the  idea  of  consciousness  and  identity.  Consciousness  has  been 
regarded  as  a  separate  faculty,  whereas  it  is  only  a  general  term, 
comprehending  all  our  sensations  ;  for  if  we  had  but  one  sensa- 
tion, we  should  not  distinguish  between  the  consciousness  of 
the  sensation  and  the  sens<'ition  itself,  nor  employ  more  than  one 
term  to  express  them.  The  term  consciousness  has  been  invent- 
ed in  consequence  of  that  belief  in  personal  identity,  which  is 
an  original  principle,  and  must  exist  when  we  have  experienced 
a  succession  of  sensations,  which  we  remember,  and  believe  to 
belong  to  the  same  being.    Brown  considers  the  two  principal 
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objections  which  may  be  made  to  the  doctrine  that  personal  iden- 
tity is  an  undeniable  truth,  and  also  the  opinion  of  several  phi- 
losophers on  this  subject,  particularly  Locke's  ;  for  these  we  shall 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Lectures  themselves. -^l I th,  ISth^  ISth, 
14th,  and  15th. 

All  reasoning  must  take  for  granted  the  truth  of  certain  self- 
•vident  propositions ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
reasoning  against  self-evident  truths  generally.  If  there  be  first 
truths,  personal  identity  is  one  of  the  most  unquestionable.  It 
does  not  depend  on  any  series  of  propositions,  but  arises  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  from  a  principle  of  thought  as  essential  to 
the  mind  as  its  power  of  perception  or  memory,  or  as  reasoning 
itself.  There  is  to  be  found  in  it  every  circumstance  required  to 
substantiate  it  as  a  law  of  intuitive  belief.  It  is  universal  and  ir- 
resistible. These  first  truths  Stewart  has  called  the  elements  of 
human  reason.  They  are,  says  Brown,  essential  to  philosophy, 
in  all  its  forms,  as  they  are  physically  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  animal  existence.  .The  rash  and  unphilosophical  exten- 
sion of  them  by  some  philosophers,  and  the  misapprehension  of 
them  by  others,  render  it  necessary  to  state  with  precision  their 
reality  and  importance. 

Having  shown  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  science,  no  less  than  those  of  matter,  and  having  estab- 
lished the  necessity  of  admitting  self-evident  truths,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  of  personal  identity,  as  the  foundation  of  ail  reasoq^ 
ing.  Brown  enters  U]>on  the  arrangement  of  mental  phenomena* 
It  might  seem  on  first  reflection,  (he  says,)  a  hopeless  task  to  re- 
duce under  a  few  heads  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  thoughts 
and  feelings.  But  nature  has  not  left  us  without  a  clue  in  this 
labyrinth.  The  single  power  by  which  we  discover  resemblance 
and  relation,  is  sufficient  to  reduce  this  confusion  to  order.  Our 
classification  of  objects  depends  on  certAp  relations  which  we 
discover  in  their  phenomena.  Some  of  these  are  more  obvious 
than  others,  but  it  often  happens  that  the  least  obvious  afford  the 
best  ground  of  classification.  Many  divisions  of  mental  pheno- 
mena have  been  made ;  the  most  common  is  that  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  will.  But  this  division,  though  very  ancientt 
(says  Brown,)  is  very  illogical.  As  none  of  the  classifications  of 
mental  phenomena  which  have  yet  been  made  are  accurate  or 
complete,  he  attempts  a  new  arrangement  He  begins  with  a 
eaution  against  the  supposition  that  any  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  objects  can  alter  the  true  nature  of  their  phenomena  ; 
although  a  misapprehension  of  this  simple  truth,  has  given  rise 
to  many  absurdities  ;  for  no  sooner  were  certain  afiections  classed 
together  as  belonging  to  the  will,  or  the  understanding,  than  thej  •< 
were  considered  as  not  belonging  to  the  same  substance,  an4 
tach  facolty  was  made  an  independent  mind. 
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The  first  grand  division  which  Brown  makes  of  mental  phe- 
nomena, is  into  external  and  internal  aflfections  of  mind  ;  includ- 
ing under  the  first  head,  all  those  states  of  mind  which  are  pro- 
duced by  external  objects,  and  under  the  last,  those  immediately 
consequent  on  certain  preceding  afiections  of  the  mind  itself. 
The  external  affections  are  so  few  and  simple,  thtt  they  require 
but  little  subdivision.  Brown  has  adopted  the  obvious  method 
of  arranging  them  according  to  the  different  organs  on  which 
they  depend.  The  second,  and  far  more  numerous  and  important 
class,  internal  affections,  he  has  divided  into  two  orders,  intel- 
lectual states  and  emotions.  Of  each  of  these  orders,  he  makes 
further  subdivisions. 

With  respect  to  his  own  arrangement,  he  says  :  "We  have 
sensations  or  perceptions  of  the  objects  that  affect  our  bodily  or- 
gans ;  these  I  term  the  sensitive  or  external  affections  of  the 
mind.  We  remember  objects,  we  imagine  them  in  new  situations, 
we  compare  their  relations.  These  mere  conceptions  or  notions 
of  objects  and  their  qualities,  as  elements  of  our  general  know- 
ledge, are  what  I  have  termed  the  intellectual  states  of  the  mind. 
"We  are  moved  with  certain  lively  feelings,  on  the  consideration 
of  what  we  thus  conceive  or  compare,  with  feelings,  for  exam- 
ple, of  beauty,  or  sublimity,  or  astonishment,  or  love,  or  hope, 
or  fear.  These,  and  various  other  feelings,  analogous  to  them, 
are  our  emotions.  There  is  no  portion  of  consciousness  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  included  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  di vi- 
rions, and  to  know  them  all,  is  to  know  all  the  phenomena  of 
mind. " 

In  the  class  of  the  external  affections  are  included  many  sen- 
sations not  usually  ascribed  to  the  organs  of  sense,  but  as  truly 
proceeding  from  them  as  the  sensations  of  taste  or  smell.  These, 
though  they  have  received  little  attention  from  philosophers, 
become  in  many  instlhices,  as  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
right,  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  most  accurate  judgments 
we  form.  The  most  important,  however,  in  the  class  of  the  ex- 
ternal affections,  are  those  proceeding  from  the  organs  of  sense. 
Brown  considers  each  of  the  organs  of  sense  separately  ;  the  na- 
ture and  uses  of  the  information  they  convey ;  he  also  gives  a 
very  refined  analysis  of  the  process  by  which  the  mind  acquires 
this  information.  We  shall  not  follow  him  minutely,  but  notice 
only  what  is  peculiar  in  his  view  of  the  subject 

*' It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  <'for  us  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  early  history  of  the  ideas  received  through  the  organs 
of  sense,  so  as  accurately  to  distinguish  such  as  are  immediately 
consequent  on  the  affection  of  the  organ,  and  such  as  are  owing 
to  the  corrections  of  experience ;  and  we  ought  therefore  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  on  this  subject  with  diffidence."  He  professes 
to  state  only  what  appears  to  him,  after  the  nicest  examination 
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he  can  make,  the  true  theory  of  perception.  It  is  with  some  he- 
sitation,  that  we  attempt  to  comprise  within  the  narrow  limits  to 
which  we  have  restricted  ourselves,  the  results  of  his  refined  and 
ingenious  speculations  on  this  part  of  his  subject  It  is  probable, 
be  thinks,  thai  our  belief  in  an  external  world  is  derivad  in  many 
instances  from  associations  transferred  from  sense  to  sense ;  and 
that  the  instances  in  which  it  is  primary,  that  is,  immediately 
consequent  on  our  sensations,  are  fewer  than  has  been  supposed. 
The  qualities  of  bodies,  generally,  supposed  to  be  made  known 
to  us  by  the  sense  of  touch,  are  extension,  magnitude,  divisibi- 
lity, roughness,  smoothness,  hardness,  figure,  motion.  He  redu- 
ces all,  except  motion,  to  two ;  resistance  and  extension.  These 
are  not  made  known  to  us  as  qualities  of  objects  without,  by  the 
sense  of  touch  merely;  this  gives  us  the  simple  tactual  sensation 
or  feeling,  peculiar  to  the  organ ;  and  this  is  all  that  rightly  be- 
longs to  it,  as  the  sensation  of  colour  is  all  that  rightly  belongs 
to  the  organ  of  sight,  till  it  has  received  the  aid  of  experience 
and  the  other  senses.  It  is  by  the  combined  action  of  this  sim- 
ple tactual  sensation,  the  use  of  the  muscles,  (which  Brown  calls 
another  sense)  and  experience,  that  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  primary  qualities  of  matter.  The  first  motion  an  infant 
makes,  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  feeling,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  his  willing  the  motion ;  but  if,  on  attempting  the 
action  again,  he  meets  with  something  which  impedes  it,  he  has 
the  feeling  of  resistance,  which  he  perceives  was  not  caused,  as 
that  of  motion  was,  by  any  thing  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  thus 
gets  the  idea  of  something  without — a  cause  not  originating  in 
himself;  and  thus,  (as  Brown  evidently  believes,)  arises  our 
notion  of  an  external  world.  The  repeated  use  of  the  muscles, 
causes  a  succession  of  feelings ;  and  this  succession  suggests,  tliat 
is  involves  the  idea  of  time  and  of  divisibility.  Time  is  length, 
not  metaphorically,  but  literally;  therefore  the  idea  of  extension 
also  will  be  obtained  from  this  source;  if  the  idea  of  resistance 
be  added,  we  have,  by  this  union,  the  very  notion  of  matter ; 
viz.  that  which  has  parts,  which  resists  our  efibrts  to  grasp  it, 
and  which  is  without  ourselves. 

Brown  is  of  opinion,  that  the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  hearing, 
and  even  sight,  give  us,  originally,  no  information  of  an  exter- 
nal world ;  that  we  should  not  refer  their  sensations  to  any  thing 
without,  any  more  than  we  shoultl  the  emotions  of  joy  or  grief, 
were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  associations  of  the  feelings  of  resist- 
ance and  experience.  We  think  this  is  going  too  far;  although 
We  majr  admit  that  the  notion  of  resistance  is  obtained  in  the 
manner  he  has  described,  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  admit,  that  this  is  the  sole  origin  of  our  belief  in 
*n  external  cause  of  our  sensations.  We  think  this  error  in 
Brawn,  (if  it  be  one,)  arises  from  his  confounding  the  notion 
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of  external  causes,  with  our  notion  of  resistance.  Indeed,  in 
speaking  of  Dr.  Reid's  theory  of  perc^ption,  he  says,  *<  there  is 
no  doubt,  that  the  sensations  of  fragrance,  &c.  give  us  the  idea 
of  an  external  cause,  but  not  of  a  fragrant  body,^^  This  is  all  for 
which  we  contend;  the  sense  of  smell  or  taste,  cannot  give  us 
the  feeliijgs  which  belong  to  the  senses  of  sightfor  touch,  but 
they  convey  their  own  appropriate  information,  as  distinctly  as 
these  la^t  senses,  and  give  us  a  belief  as  certain  of  an  external 
cause.  But  Brown  evidently  did  not  intend  to  admit  so  much  ; 
for  he  says  again,  (Lect  27,)  **we  have  shown,  that,  in  all  the 
senses  except  touci),  though  the  idea  of  a  cause  of  the  sensation 
is  suggested,  yet  that  this  would  not  be  perceived  to  be  a  mate- 
rial body,  or  even  a  causey  without  ourselves,  were  they  not  as- 
sociated with  ideas  of  resistance  and  extension;  that  is,  of  mat- 
ter previously  acquired  in  another  way."  In  our  opinion,  much 
of  the  confusion  in  the  reasonings  of  philosophers  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  owing  to  the  distinction  which  has  been  falsely  made,  be- 
tween what  are  called  primary  and  secondary  qualities.  There 
is  not  that  generic  difference  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them. 
The  primary  are,  as  Brown  has  said,  (though  he  does  not  appear 
to  realize  the'whole  force  of  his  observations  on  this  subject,) 
<< relative  no  less  than  the  secondary;  for  all  that  we  can  know 
of  matter  is,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  certain  sensations  which  we 
experience."  Now,  though  we  have  more  distinct  and  familiar 
notions  of  primary  qualities,  because  their  sensations  are  more 
frequently  repeated,  yet  to  us  it  appears,  that  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  secondary  qualities,  in  the  same  way  as  with 
the  primary.  To  a  being  who  had  only  the  senses  of  taste,  smell, 
and  hearing — flavour,  fragrance,  and  sound,  would  be  primary 
qualities.  '<We  have  learned  from  experience,"  says  Brown, 
^*  that  all  our  sensations  must  have  some  cause ;  that  is,  invariable 
antecedents.  When  we  experience  the  sensation  of  resistance, 
we  can  ascribe  it  to  no  cause  within  ourselves;  and  this  suggests 
the  idea  of  an  external  cause."  Docs  not  the  same  reasoning,  we 
ask,  apply  to  the  sensations  of  taste,  smell,  or  hearing?  They 
are  not  invariably  consequent  on  any  mental  affections;  there- 
fore, on  this  very  principle  of  Brown's,  we  must  ascribe  them 
to  something  without;  and,  consequently,  get  the  idea  of  exter- 
nal causes  of  our  sensations.  That  this  notion  of  an  external 
cause,  combined  only  with  thefeelings  obtained  from  the  organs 
of  taste,  smell,  hearing,  or  even  sight,  should  be  called  matter, 
we  are  far  from  demanding;  for  that  term,  as  it  is  now  used, 
means  the  sensations  of  resistance  and  extension,  combined  with 
the  belief  of  an  external  cause  of  these  sensations.    We  merely 

Sive  it  as  our  opinion,  an  opinion  which  we  express  with  diffi- 
ence,  (since  minds  far  wiser  than  our  own,  have  been  misled 
by  these  subtle  inquiries,)  tliat,  could  we  have  been  so  formed. 
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M  to  have  possessed  only  the  organs  of  taste,  smell,  and  hear- 
ing, these  would,  of  themselves,  have  suggested  the  notion  of 
an  external  cause. 

We  pass  over  Professor  Brown's  remarks  on  Dr.  Reid's  theory 
of  perception:  which,  we  do  not  think,  are  made  with  his  usual 
candour.  To  uS^  it  appears,  that  Dr.  Reid  is  fairly  entitled  to  alt 
the  merit  on  Ihis  subject,  which  has  hitherto  been  ascribed  to 
him.  Neither  have  we  time  to  speak  of  the  various  opinions  of 
philosophers  on  perception,  which  are  noticed  in  this  work. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  class  of  mental  phenomena, 
which  are  denominated  internal  affections  of  mind.  These  are 
divided  into  two  orders,  intellectual  states  and  emotions.  They 
also  often  exist  in  combination,  and  these  combinations  form  an 
important  division  ifi  this  class.  There  is  one  emotion  in  parti- 
cular, which  has  so  extensive  a  sway  over  human  life,  that  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  combined  with  many  of  our  feelings.  This  is  de- 
sire. -Brown  deviates  a  little  from  the  plan  he  has  laid  down,  to 
describe  the  phenomena  of  attention,  which,  he  says,  is  merely 
desire,  combined  with  perception,  and  not  a  distinct  faculty  of 
the  mind. 

Of  the  class  of  internal  affections  he  says,  <<  these  constitute 
our  immortality,  for  even  were  the  whole  material  universe  an- 
nihilated, could  we  exist  we  should  still  possess  the  internal  suc- 
cessions of  thought ;  but  did  we  depend  for  all  our  ideas  on  tho 
presence  of  the  external  world,  we  should  be  as  mortal  as  the 
mortal  things  around  us.'' 

^<  We  are  not  merely  the  passive  subjects  of  sensations  which 
the  action  of  a  few  particles  of  matter  on  our  organs  has  causod, 
we  arc  the  discoverers  of  laws  which  every  element  of  the  uni- 
verse obeys,  the  tracers  of  the  events  of  ages  that  are  passed:  and 
while  we  are  thus  able  to  discover  the  innumerable  relations  of 
created  things,  we  arc  also  the  discoverers  of  the  Infinite  Being 
who  framed  every  thing  which  it  is  our  glory  to  be  merely  ca- 
pable of  observing."  Lect  32. 

In  treating  of  that  division  of  internal  affections  which  arc  de- 
nominated intellectual  states  of  mind,  he  reduces  under  two  heads, 
many  phenomena  which  have  heretofore  been  classed  as  belong- 
ing to  different  faculties.  From  the  time  of  Hobbes  to  that  of 
Hume,  the  tendency  in  metaphysical  systems  was  to  simplify ; 
and  the  French  philosophers  have  referred  all  the  phenomena  of 
mind  to  the  varied  action  of  one  power,  viz.  sensation,  and  have 
thus  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  pure  gold  of  truth  from  a  single 
principle.  The  Scotch  philosophers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  mul- 
tiplied general  principles  unnecessarily.  If  we  analyse  our  intel- 
lectual states  exclusive  of  the  emotions  or  sensations  which  may 
be  eombined  with  them,  we  shall  find  them  to  consist  of  two 
very  difierent  sets  of  feeliogi.  One  set  of  which  are  mere  concep- 
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lions  or  images  of  the  past,  which  arise  one  after  another  in  our 
inindsy  according  to  certain  laws  of  suggestion,  and  the  other  set 
are  perceptions  of  relations,  which  our  various  conceptions  bear 
to  one  another.  These  two  divisions  comprehend  ail  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  included  under  the  head  of  intellectual  states.  The 
first  are  called  simple  suggestion,  the  second  relative  suggestions. 
With  these  two  capacities  of  suggestion,  different  emotions  may 
be  combined,  especially  that  most  common  of  all  emotions,  de- 
sire ;  and  as  the  desire  does  or  does  not  concur  with  them,  they 
appear  different,  and  by  those  who  do  not  make  the  necessary 
analysis,  are  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  different  powers.  They 
may  all,  however,  be  reduced  to  two  classes.  The  laws  of  simple 
suggestion,  (called  primary  as  being  of  universal  influence)  are 
resemblance,  contiguity,  and  contrast,  resemiilance  includes  ana- 
logy. 

To  the  faculty  of  simple  suggestion,  we  are  indebted  for  me- 
mory. We  can  hardly  conceive  that  we  could  exist  without  this 
faculty,  which  enables  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  that  we  have 
ever  known.  If  our  ideas  did  not  arise  according  to  a  certain  or- 
der, that  is,  were  it  not  for  the  laws  of  association,  memory  would 
be  of  little  use.  We  are  obliged  for  want  of  room  to  pass  over  the 
lectures  on  the  laws  of  association  of  ideas,  though  we  regard  as 
important  the  views  they  exhibit  The  result  is,  that  our  associa- 
tions are  merely  simple  suggestions,  which  succeed  in  a  particu- 
lar order  according  to  certam  relations,  as  those  of  resemblance, 
proximity,  contrast ;  and  that  they  are  not  linked  together  by 
some  mysterious  connexion,  in  consequence  of  having  once  ex- 
isted in  succession  in  the  mind. 

Conception,  which  has  been  called  a  distinct  power  of  the 
mind,  is  nothing  more  than  simple  suggestion. 

The  phenomena  of  imagination  have  also  been  ascribed  to  a 
peculiar  power.  If  we  analyse  the  process  of  the  mind  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  that  having  selected  a  sub- 
ject, the  desire  to  treat  it  keeps  the  attention  fixed  on  this  sub- 
ject, till  one  after  another  all  the  images  and  thoughts  which  the 
mind  has  treasured  up,  rise  according  to  the  laws  of  spontaneous 
suggestion.  We  perceive  by  the  exercise  of  judgment,  that  some 
of  these  images  are  adapted  to  our  purpose  better  than  others, 
and  it  is  this  feeling  of  approval  which  fixes  the  attention  on 
these,  while  othersL  pass  away  and  give  place  to  new  suggestions. 
The  combinations  thus  obtained,  are  called  creative,  because  they 
exhibit  to  us  results  different  from  any  we  have  before  known. 

'^Thus  nature  is  as  she  always  has  been  in  every  age,  the  only 
true  and  everlasting  muse.  The  inspirer  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed  for  all  that  is  magnificent  in  art,  as  well  as  for  those  glorious 
models  of  excellence  which  in  the  living  and  inanimate  scene  of 
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things,  she  has  presented  to  the  admiration  of  the  genius  which 
the  inspires."  Lect  42. 

Another  class  of  phenomena,  which  may  be  analysed  into 
modes  of  simple  suggestion,  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
habit.  * 

Besides  these  classes  of  general  phenomena,  which  flow  from 
the  primary  laws  of  simple  suggestion,  there  are  accidental  asso«> 
ciations,  which  Brown  calls,  secondary  laws  of  suggestion.  These 
modify  our  taste,  our  genius,  our  understanding,  and  our  morals. 

The  influence  of  these  secondary  laws,  is  greatly  modified  by 
original  constitutional  differences.  This  influence  is  of  two  kinds, 
Ist,  ihat  of  increasing  the  effect  of  all  the  primary  laws  of  sug* 

f  St  ion ;  2d,  that  of  rendering  some  more  powerful  than  others, 
is  in  this  last  modification  of  the  suggesting  principle,  that  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  genius  consists.  Some  minds  are  in- 
Buenccd  chiefly  by  associations  depending  on  contiguity.  This  is 
the  most  general  principle  of  association,  and  a  poet  whose  trains 
of  thought  depended  on  this  principle,  though  he  might  hare^  in 
consequence  of  more  extensive  reading  or  observation,  a  greater 
number  of  images  than  those  around  him,  could  have  none  that 
had  not  occurred  to  other  minds.  To  minds  of  a  higher  order, 
images  are  suggested  by  analogy,  and  new  and  striking  combi- 
nations and  trains  of  thought  will  arise.  The  inventions  of  poetie 
genius  are  the  suggestions  of  analogy ;  the  prevailing  sugges- 
tions of  common  minds  are  those  of  contiguity :  and  it  is  this 
difference  of  the  occasion  of  suggestion,  and  not  of  the  images 
suggested,  which  forms  the  distinctive  superiority  of  original  ge- 
nius. It  is  the  same  in  philosophy.  He  alone  has  a  philosophic 
genius,  who  not  only  produces  the  same  effects  by  the  same 
means  as  others  have  done  before,  but  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  suggestions  of  analogy,  is  enabled  to  produce  new  effects,  or 
to  produce  those  already  known,  by  new  and  simpler  means. 
The  primary  laws  of  association  are  much  affected  by  diversi- 
sities  of  temper.  How  different  are  the  images,  which  the  same 
object  will  suggest  to  a  gloomy  or  cheerful  mind?  ^^To  the 
cheerful,  in  the  very  darkness  of  the  storm,  the  cloud  which 
hides  the  sunshine  from  the  eyes,  does  not  hide  it  from  their 
heart;  while  to  the  gloomy,  no  sky  is  bright,  no  scene  is  fair.'' 
Lect  87. 

Those  feelings  of  relation,  which  have  been  classed  under  the 
head  of  relative  suggestion,  are  essentially  different  from  our 
simple  suggestions,  or  from  any  combination  of  these,  in  the 
groupings  of  fancy.  There  is  an  original  tendency  in  the  mind, 
by  which,  on  perceiving  together  different  objects,  we  are  in- 
stantly, without  the  intervention  of  any  other  mental  process, 
sensible  of  their  relation  in  certain  respects.  The  number  of 
these  relftlioDS,  even  of  external  things,  is  almost  infinite ;  and 
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Ihe  more  numerous  tliey  are,  the  more  necessary  does  some  ar- 
rangement of  them  become.  The  first  great  division  which  Brown 
makes,  is  into  those  relations  which  co-exist  in  the  mind,  and 
those  which  are  successive.  For  example,  when  we  feel  that 
one-half  of  four  is  to  twelve,  what  twelve  is  to  teventy-two,  we 
feel  this,  merely  by  considering  the  numbers  together,  without 
any  regard  to  time.  When  we  think  of  the  warmth  and  verdure 
of  summer,  and  tlie  cold  and  desolation  of  the  winter  which  is 
to  succeed,  we  feel  a  relation  of  antecedence  and  consequence, 
to  which  the  notion  of  time  is  so  essential,  that,  without  it,  the 
relation  could  not  be  felt  Were  it  not  for  that  susceptibility  of 
mind  by  which  it  has  the  feeling  of  relation,  we  could  have  no 
science.  We  could  not  know  the  existence  of  our  Creator,  for 
it  is  by  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes^  that  we  discover  His 
existence. 

On  the  relation  of  resemblance,  is  founded  the  pleasure  we  re- 
ceive from  the  imitative  arts.  But  the  most  important  advantage 
we  derive  from  this  relation,  is  the  power  of  classification,  and 
consequently  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  language.  It  is  the 
use  of  general  terms,  that  is,  of  terms  founded  on  the  feeling  of 
resemblance,  which  alone  gives  to  language  its  power  of  enabling 
us  to  condense  in  a  single  term,  innumerable  objects,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  min4  to  grasp  individually.  The  invention  of 
general  terms,  is  as  simple  as  any  other  operation  of  the  mind,  (as 
the  invention  of  individual  terms  for  instance,)  though  it  has  been 
so  much  clouded  by  philosophers,  in  their  attempts  to  explain  it 
What,  says  Brown,  can  be  more  conceivable  than  this  process; 
the  perception  of  objects,  the  feeling  of  their  resemblance,  and 
the  invention  of  a  name,  to  express  these  circumstances  of  felt 
resemblance.  And  yet  on  this  process,  apparently  so  simple, 
has  been  founded  all  those  disputes  between  the  Realists  and  No- 
minalists, which  so  long  agitated  the  learned. 

Under  the  head  of  the  relations  of  comprehension,  comes  the 
process  of  reasoning;  the  most  important  of  all  our  mental  pro- 
cesses. The  explanation  of  this  process,  given  by  Brown,  is  sim- 
ple and  beautiful ;  and  it  appears  so  obvious,  now  it  is  stated,  that 
we  can  hardly  account  for  the  mystery  with  which  it  has  been 
invested  by  logicians.  According  to  him,  we  conceive  of  ob- 
jects as  composed  of  parts,  either  such  as  may  be  mechanically 
separated,  or  such  as  may  be  mentally  separated.  But,  in  stating 
that  one  of  these  parts  is  comprehended  in  the  whole,  there  is 
in  cither  case  no  difference  in  the  kind  of  proposition.  We 
merely  state,  that  these  parts  are  comprehended  in  the  whole 
complex  notion.  We  decompose  our  thoughts  in  a  manner  as 
different  from  that  of  the  chemist,  as  matter  is  different  from 
mind,  but  with  the  same  feeling  of  agreement  or  identity.  Rea- 
foning  is  a  continued  series  of  analytical  propoiitionsy  develop* 
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iog  the  elements  of  thought  When  we  say  man  is  fallible,  we 
itate  one  of  the  many  imperfections  included  in  our  complex 
notion  of  man.  If  we  add,  therefore  he  may  err,  we  state  a 
quality  included  in  the  notion  of  fallibility.  If  we  go  on  and 
ny,  therefort  ]ie  must  hot  expect  others  to  think  like  himself, 
even  when  he  believes  himself  to  be  right,  we  state  that  which 
is  involved  in  the  notion  that  he  and  others  can  err.  In  this  rea* 
soning,  though  composed  of  several  propositions,  there  is  only 
a  progressive  analysis,  with  a  feeling  at  every  step,  of  relation  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole.  In  every  such  case  of  reasoning,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  feel,  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  last  proposition  is  as  truly  contained  in  the  first,  as 
any  of  the  intermediate  ones.  The  truths  thus  presented  to  us 
by  reasoning,  are  not  so  much  new  truths  added,  as  evolved 
from  some  primary  truth. 

The  second  order  comprises  the  relations  of  succession.  These 
are  either  casual  or  invariable.  The  casual  are  chiefly  useful  as 
helps  to  memory;  but  the  relations  of  invariable  antecedence 
and  sequence,  embrace  all  that  we  denominate  cause  and  efiect; 
and,  from  the  power  of  discerning  these,  all  science  is  derived. 
Many  difierent  names  have  been  given  to  this  power,  according 
t«  the  objects  on  which  it  is  exercised.  But  Brown  reduces  all 
these  supposed  faculties  to  the  power  of  discerning  the  relations 
of  succession.  What  has  been  called  the  faculty  of  abstraction, 
is  simply  relative  suggestion.  Judgment  is  the  same  as  the  power 
of  reasoning,  for  all  reasoning  is  but  a  series  of  judgments,  or 
feelings  of  relation.  Thus  taste, — that  is,  critical  tastCj  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  power  of  discerning  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  (or  of  invariable  succession,  as  Brown  calls  it,)  be- 
tween certain  objects,  and  the  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity; 
that  is,  their  aptness  to  produce  these  emotions.  The  confusion 
which  has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  taste,  is  owing  to  the  complex 
meaning  of  the  term,  as  involving  two  classes  of  feelings, — viz. 
judgments  and  emotions.  What  we  call  beauty,  is,  in  the  mind, 
an  emotion;  in  external  things,  the  aptitude  to  produce  this 
emotion. 

Thus  all  the  phenomena  of  thought  may  be  reduced  to  two 
faculties,  simple  and  relative  suggestion,  or  the  power  of  con- 
ceiving of  objects,  and  the  power  of  feeling  their  relations. 

The  next  class  of  feelings  is  not  less  important  than  the  pre- 
ceding, as  they  comprehend  all  the  higher  delights  which  attend 
the  exercise  of  the  sensitive  and  intellectual  functions. 

"By  our  mental  functions,  we  are  mere  spectators  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  universe ;  by  our  emotions,  we  are  admirers  of 
nature,  lovers  of  man,  adorers  of  God."  Lect  52. 

In  arranging  our  emotions.  Brown  does  not  class  them  ac- 
cording to  the. simple  elementary  feelijigS;  but  considers  them 
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in  their  complex  state,  as  they  are  usually  found,  co-existing 
with  conceptions  and  other  emotions,  in  which  they  have  ob- 
tained names  familiar  to  us.  He  arranges  them  according  to 
their  relation  to  time, — as  present,  or  involving  no  notion  of 
time  whatever;  as  past ;  and  as  future.  For  example,  we  admire 
what  is  before  us,  we  feel  remorse  for  some  past  crime,  we  hope 
some  future  good.  The  immediate  emotions,  or  those  belonging 
to  the  present,  are  subdivided  into  such  as  do,  and  such  as  do 
not,  involve  any  moral  feeling. 

Those  lectures  which  treat  of  our  emotions,  contain  some  of 
the  most  interesting  views  of  human  nature  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  series ;  a  philosophical  spirit  of  discriminating  delineation, 
together  with  that  disposition  to  view  every  thing  as  the  pro- 
duction of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence,  which  is  no  less 
philosophical  than  it  is  amiable,  is  here  fully  displayed.  We 
must  pass  over  this  whole  division  of  the  subject,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  abstract  of  the  lectures  on  beauty,  and  subli- 
mity, and  one  or  two  extracts;  earnestly  recommending,  however, 
(even  to  those  who  may  have  no  relish  for  the  more  metaphysical 
parts  of  the  work,)  a  perusal  of  these  and  the  succeeding  lectures. 

There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  feelings,  (says  Brown,)  in  treat- 
ing which  so  little  precision  has  been  employed,  and  so  little 
certainty  obtained,  as  those  of  beauty.  In  the  first  place,  beauty 
is  a  pleasing  emotion.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  joyous  delight,  to 
be  ranked  among  those  elementary  feelings,  to  which  all  our  emo- 
tions may  be  reduced.  In  the  second  place,  we  transfer  this  feeling 
to  the  object  which  excites  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  co- 
lour, (which  can  only  be  a  sensation  of  the  eye,)  to  the  objects 
around  us.  Beauty  is  therefore  a  pleasing  emotion,  which  we 
diffuse  and  combine  with  the  objects  which  produce  it.  This 
diffusion  of  the  emotions  of  beauty  is  only  one  instance  of  a  ge- 
neral law,  by  which  the  mind  is  led  to  that  condensation  of  feel- 
ing, which  gives  the  principal  value  to  the  objects  familiar  to  us  : 
the  home  of  our  infancy,  the  walks  of  our  youth,  the  most  tri- 
fling gift  of  friendship,  which  are  all  invested  to  our  imagina- 
tions with  the  emotions  they  have  excited.  Of  moral  beauty,  all 
acknowledge  the  charm,  and  it  is  the  analogy  of  this  beauty 
which  lends  the  greatest  attraction  to  the  inanimate  universe. 
Brown  is  of  opinion  that  the  emotion  of  beauty  is  an  original 
feeling,  and  that  certain  objects  are  better  fitted  to  excite  it  than 
others  ;  but  he  allows  that  this  original  feeling  is  so  much  mo- 
dified by  association,  that  objects  wholly  unfit  originally  to  pro- 
duce it,  may,  by  association,  become  beautiful  to  us.  This 
modification  is  no  argument  against  the  originality  of  the  prin- 
ciple ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  conception  of  truth,  which 
is  sometimes  so  modified  by  prejudice,  that  it  seems  to  be  wholly 
lost ;  yet  no  one  infers  from  this  that  truth  is  nqt  something  di& 
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ferent  from  error.  The  remark  is  also  applicable  to  our  moral 
feelings  ;  yet  even  in  the  worst  of  times  Uie  distinctions  of  right 
tod  wrong  have  never  been  wholly  obliterated. 

<<  In  the  very  triumph  of  usurpation,  when  a  single  hour  at 
Pharsalia  had  decided  the  destiny  of  ages,  and  Utica  had  heard 
the  last  voice  of  freedom,  like  the  fading  echo  of  some  divine 
step,  retiring  from  the  earth ; — still  slavery  itself  could  not  over* 
oome  the  silent  reverence  of  the  heart  for  him,  who  had  scorn- 
^  to  be  a  slave.''  Lect  55. 

<*  Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  adored, 
**  And  honoured  Caciar^  less  than  Cato's  sword." 

The  emotion  of  beauty  is  not  owing  to  a  succession  of  harmo« 
nious  images,  as  Allison  supposes,  but  consists  of  one  instantane- 
ous absorbing  feeling  ;  and  although  some  objects  are  originally 
fitted  to  excite  it  rather  than  others,  yet  by  association  almost  any 
object  may  become  the  occasion  of  this  emotion.  The  more  the 
mind  is  enriched  with  pleasing  images,  and  the  more  of  these 
are  associated  with  our  conceptions  of  beautiful  objects,  the  more 
Tivid  and  rich  will  be  the  emotions  these  objects  will  excite. 
From  the  diversity  of  individual  association,  we  might  expect 
that  each  one  would  differ  in  his  notions  of  beauty  ;  yet  we  are 
gpverned  by  general  laws  in  this,  as  in  other  judgments.  We 
correct  our  own  notions  by  those  of  others,  and  come  to  regard 
that  only  as  beautiful,  which  not  merely  pleases  ourselves,  but 
which  we  know  will  generally  please.  Thus  beauty  is  not  any 
essence,  which  exists  in  every  object  that  excites  the  emotion^ 
but  a  general  term,  which  we  apply,  as  we  do  other  general 
terms,  to  those  objects  which  resemble  each  other  in  the  power 
ef  exciting  the  emotion  of  beauty  in  our  minds,  though  perhaps 
they  agree  in  nothing  else.  #  ; 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  sublimity.  This  is  a  general  term,  ^^ 

expressive  of  the  resemblance  which  certain  objects  have  to  « 

each  other  in  the  power  of  exciting  the  emotion  of  sublimity.  ^ 

We  think  that  this  account  of  beauty  and  sublimity  will  satis- 
fy every  one  and  for  ever  put  the  subject  at  rest.  It  is  very  elabo- 
rately stated,  and  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  53d,  54th,  55th, 
56th,  57th,  and  58th  lectures,  and  we  recommend  a  perusal 
of  them  to  those  who  are  curious  in  this  matter.  Stewart,  in 
his  philosophical  essays,  was  the  first  who  showed  that  the  terms 
beauty  and  sublimity  are  general  terms,  including  a  number  of 
objects  which  agree  in  certain  respects,  or  rather,  according  to 
him,  they  are  terms  which  though  originally  applied  to  objects 
fitted  to  excite  the  emotion,  had  become  generalized,  that  is, 
transferred  to  other  objects,  which  had,  by  the  aid  of  association, 
acquired  the  power  to  excite  these  emotions.  The  notion  that 
beauty  and  sublimity  express  an  essencey  is  merely  another  uni- 
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versaly  a  parte  rei,  like  the  idea  of  an  universal  man,  and  al- 
though it  has  held  its  place  among  philosophers  somewhat  longer 
than  the  universals,  it  is  doomed  at  last  to  retire  with  them  like 
phantoms  of  the  night,  before  the  advancing  splendour  of  true 
science. 

Of  all  our  emotions,  the  prospective  are  the  most  important, 
from  their  direct  influence  on  action.  This  order  includes  all  our 
desires  and  ail  our  fears.  Desire  is  a  vivid  feeling,  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  cannot  be  .classed  with  mere  approbation  or  love.  It 
is  a  prospective  emotion,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  which 
the  mind  is  susceptible.  To  enumerate  all  our  desires,  would 
be  to  enumerate  almost  every  thing  that  exists  ;  they  are,  in  this 
work,  all  arranged  under  a  few  heads. 

Hope,  which  is  so  important  to  our  happiness,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  emotion,  but  merely  as  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  all  our  desires  are  capable  of  existing.  It  is  not 
the  less  valuable  on  that  account  ^^  What  hour  of  our  existence 
is  there,  to  which  it  has  not  given  happiness  and  consolation  ? 
We  need  not  speak  of  the  credulous  alacrity  of  our  wishes  in 
bur  early  years.  The  influence  of  hope  is  felt  through  all  the 
years  of  our  existence.  As  soon  as  we  have  learnt  what  is 
agreeable,  it  delights  us  with  the  prospect  of  attaining  it  It  is 
our  flatterer  and  comforter  in  boyhood,  it  is  our  flatterer  and 
comforter  in  years  that  need  still  more  to  be  comforted.  This 
power  which  attends  us,  with  more  than  consolation,  through 
the  anxieties  and  labours  of  life,  does  not  desert  us  at  the  close 
of  that  life,  which  it  has  blessed  and  consoled."  Lect.  65. 

Speaking  of  our  desire  of  knowledge,  (Brown  says,)  when 
we  compare  the  vast  acquisitions  and  admirable  faculties  of 
a  highly  cultivated  intellect,  with  the  human  being  on  his 
first  entrance  into  life,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  regard  this  know- 
ledge and  absolute  ignorance  as  states  of  the  same  mind.  <^  The 
mind  which  is  enriched  with  as  many  sciences  as  there  are  class- 
es of  existing  things  in  the  universe,  which  our  organs  are  able 
to  discern,  and  which,  not  content  with  the  immensity  of  exist- 
ence, forms  to  itself  sciences,  even  of  abstraction,  that  do  not 
exist  as  objects  in  nature ;  the  mind  which  is  skilled  in  all  the 
languages  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  and  which 
has  fixed  and  treasured  in  its  own  remembrance,  the  beauties  of 
every  work  of  transcendent  genius  which  age  after  age  has  add- 
ed to  the  stores  of  antiquity,  this  mind,  we  know  well,  was  once 
as  ignorant  as  the  dullest  and  feeblest  of  those  minds  which  hard- 
ly know  enough  to  wonder  at  his  superiority.  And  how  vast 
are  the  acquirements  of  a  mind  even  of  the  humblest  rank !  ac- 
quirements which  a  few  years,  that  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
years  of  infancy,  must  have  formed.  If  we  knew  nothing  more 
of  the  mind  of  man,  than  his  capacity  of  becoming  acquainted 
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with  the  po^T^ers  of  so  vast  and  so  complicated  an  inst 
that  of  speech)  and  of  acquiring  this  knowledge  in  circ 
the  most  unfavourable,  we  might  indeed  find  cause  to 
a  capacity  so  admirable.  But  even  at  this  early  pei 
reasonings,  what  observations  have  been  formed !  A 
effects  all  this  l^y  the  simplest  means,  the  more  sure 
limplicity.  The  simple  desire  of  knowledge  explain! 
ry  which  nothing  else  could  explain."  Lect  67. 

Brown  concludes  his  view  of  the  physiology  of  n 
these  remarks :  <<  The  last  lecture  concluded  our  vi< 
physiology  of  mind  in  all  the  aspects  it  presents  to  ou 
tion  ;  and  we  trust  that  good  reasons  have  appeared  fo 
arrangement  we  have  adopted,  since  every  former  an 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  th< 
analysis  into  which  we  have  been  led.  In  treating  of  1 
sive  order  of  our  emotions,  which  comprehend  all  our  t 
ings,  we  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere  phy 
those  feelings,  but  intermixed  many  discussions  as  to  m 
and  the  relation  of  the  benevolent  author  of  nature  t< 
trivances  of  our  moral  frame.  It  would  have  been  wo 
this  connexion  had  escaped  us,  in  considering  the  hun 
But  these  remarks  were  intentionally  made,  in  order  1 
in  the  mind  a  consideration  of  the  wisdom  and  go 
God,  with  the  contemplation  of  this  subject  This  i 
will  not  render  us  less  quick  in  observation,  or  less  nic( 
sis,  while  it  will  produce  feelings  and  views  far  mor 
than  the  discovery  of  the  greatest  truths. "  Lect  73. 

The  last  part  of  the  course  is  more  strictly  ethical, 
ence  of  ethics,  (says  Brown,)  has  relations  to  our  a£ 
mind,  not  simply  as  phenomena,  but  as  virtuous  or  vici 
or  wrong.  In  the  consideration  of  such  questions,  wi 
philosophy  is  something  more  than  knowledge  ;  that  i 
teaches  us  what  virtue  is,  but  assists  us  in  obtaining  it 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Brown,  that  the  (eeli 
proval  and  blame,  which  we  feel  on  the  con  tern  platior 
ous  or  vicious  actions,  are  ultimate  facts  in  our  natu 
eannot  be  resolved  into  any  thing  more  elementary.  S 
takes  have  arisen,  from  the  confused  phraseology  of  y 
ethical  subjects.  Merit  and  obligation  are  not  differe 
If  a  man  perform  a  virtuous  action,  he  must  have  meri 
he  will  excite  the  feeling  of  approbation,  in  those  wh 
plate  him.  In  thinking  of  virtue,  we  must  not  lool 
thing  self-existing,  like  the  universals  of  the  schools, 
relation,  of  certain  actions  to  certain  emotions,  am 
more.  That  there  is  this  relation,  no  one  will  deny ; 
are  some  who  deny  the  originality  of  the  principle, 
aieribe  oar  approbation  of  one  class  of  actions  as  virl 
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our  disapprobatiOD  of  another  class  as  viciousy  to  other  princi' 
pies  in  our  nature,  or  to  adventitious  circumstances.  There  is  no 
principle  which  is  more  universally  displayed,  than  moral  feel* 
mg ;  without  it,  society  could  not  exist  There  are,  it  must  be 
allowed,  some  instances  in  which  it  is  modified  and  even  per- 
verted by  circumstances,  as  other  principles  may  be.  Passion 
may  warp  our  moral  feelings,  as  it  would  our  rational  judgments. 
Association  may  prevent  our  forming  a  true  estimate  of  an  ac- 
tion, which,  if  truly  estimated,  would  excite  emotions  different 
from  those,  which,  under  the  influence  of  such  association,  it 
does  now  excite.  The  mixed  nature  of  human  actions,  may 
cause  our  feelings  to  vary,  according  as  they  have  leaned  to  one 
or  the  other  element,  in  the  complex  action ;  but  still,  we  never 
approve  vice,  merely  as  vice,  without  any  mixture  of  good ;  or 
refuse  our  approbation  to  virtue,  when  it  is  distinctly  perceived. 
If  any  are  interested  to  prove  that  virtue  is  nothing,  and  there- 
fore vice  is  nothing,  it  is  the  guilty;  and  yet  the  truth  of  virtue 
cannot  be  shaken  off,  even  by  him  to  whom  conviction  brings 
only  misery. 

Brown  examines  the  systems  of  different  philosophers,  who 
have  attempted  to  resolve  our  moral  feelings  into  others  consi- 
dered more  general ;  such  as  the  love  of  praise,  the  influence  of 
reason,  of  utility,  the  selfish  systems,  (in  which  he  includes 
Paley's,)  and  the  system  of  Adam  Smith,  which  refers  them  to 
sympathy.  He  shows  that  all  these  either  deny  the  difference 
of  moral  feeling  from  all  other  emotions,  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  each  one  would  disprove;  or  else,  take  for  granted  that 
very  principle  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation,  for  which 
their  systems  are  designed  to  account 

Having  settled  the  foundation  of  virtue.  Brown  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  those  practical  duties  which  virtue  com- 
mands. Some  philosophers  have  made  the  whole  of  virtue  to 
consist  in  benevolence — others  in  justice ;  and  the  inaccuracy  in 
these  arrangements,  has  led  to  a  denial  of  all  moral  distinctions. 

Here,  (we  would  remark,)  may  be  perceived  the  importance 
of  mere  arrangement ;  which  often,  when  inaccurate,  occasions 
the  confounding  of  things  essentially  different  We  are  all  influ- 
enced by  names ;  when  two  things  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
it  is  in  consequence  of  some  real  or  supposed  resemblance.  This 
resemblance  takes  our  attention,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  distinc- 
tions which  may  exist,  and  be  far  more  important  and  character- 
istic than  the  resemblance.  We  are  then  led  to  reason  as  if  no 
such  distinctions  actually  existed ;  and,  our  reasonings  being  de- 
duced from  such  false  premises,  though  apparently  correct  in 
their  processes,  lead  to  absurdities.  Thus  we  imbibe  a  sceptical 
feeling  with  regard  to  all  reasoning.  Therefore,  although  no  ar- 
rangement, however  unphilosophical,  can  alter  the  actual  quali* 
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ties  of  things,  the  efiect  on  our  minds  is  almost  as  bnd  as  if  it 
could  do  so.  Was  there  nothing  else  to  approve  in  the  author 
before  us,  but  his  arrangement,  the  excellence  of  this,  would  .en- 
title him  to  our  warmest  thanks,  for  the  aid  it  must  lend  to  the 
cause  of  true  philosophy. 

Brown  has  arranged  our  practical  duties  under  three  hends;  — 
those  we  owe  to  others,  those  we  owe  to  ourselves,  and  those 
we  owe  to  God.  The  lectures  on  this  department  of  the  stihject, 
afford  lessons  of  morality,  which  could  not,  we  think,  he  read 
by  the  most  insensible,  without  new  perceptions  of  the  beauty 
and  value  of  virtue,  and  new  resolutions,  (even  if  they  rema'ned 
nothing  more  than  resolutions,)  to  make  her  paths  their  choice. 
From  an  analysis  of  them,  we  should  obtain  only  familiar  re- 
sults ;  as  the  practical  part  of  ethics,  whatever  may  be  the  theory 
on  which  it  is  rested,  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  with  the  exception 
of  those  refinements  which  the  Christian  religion  and  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  have  produced. 

Brown  does  not  lay  much  stress  on  mere  metaphysical  argu- 
ments, for  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  On  the  great  argument  of 
the  evidence  of  design,  which  the  works  of  nature  afford,  he 
rests  the  doctrine.  If  we  could  not,  he  says,  believe  that  a  mul- 
titude of  types  thrown  together,  would  produce  the  principia  of 
Newton,  how  can  we  believe  that  the  world  which  he  has  de- 
scribed, is  less  indicative  of  design?  In  his  argument  for  the 
benevolence  of  the  Deity,  he  has  deemed  it  sufficient  to  show, 
that  our  happiness  far  exceeds  our  misery ;  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  find  evil  sometimes  productive  of  good,  especially  mo- 
ral good.  The  virtues  of  patience,  magnanimity,  and  fortitude, 
could  not  have  been  developed,  without  suffering ;  and  who  is 
there,  that  would  not  blush  to  prefer  the  most  perfect  but  inglo- 
rious ease  and  luxury,  to  these  virtues  ? 

The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  (says  Brown,) 
b  one  so  congenial  to  our  wishes,  that  we  might  be  induced  to 
adopt  it  on  evidence  less  satisfactory,  than  would  be  demanded 
in  an  impartial  state  of  the  mind.  The  analysis  and  arrangement 
of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  are  independent  of  any  views  which  we 
may  form  of  the  nature  of  the  substance.  These  may  be  the  same, 
whether  we  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  materialists  or  immaterial- 
ists.  But  they  cannot  be  indifferent,  in  an  inquiry  which  relates 
to  the  permanence  of  the  substance,  since  this  must,  in  Brown's 
opinion,  be  admitted  or  rejected,  nearly  accordingly  as  we  admit 
or  reject  one  or  the  other  opinion.  If  there  be  nothing  distinct 
from  the  material  frame — if  the  phenomena  of  mind  depend  on 
^  organized  matter,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  when  this  or- 
ganization is  destroyed,  the  capacity  for  thought,  which  depends 
on  it,  should  also  be  destroyed.  If  our  material  frame  be  not 
thought,  but  only  something  which  bears  a  certain  relation  to 
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the  principle  of  thought,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude,  that,  be- 
cause the  particles  of  our  frame  lose  their  present  arrangement, 
and  their  relation  to  the  spirit  is  dissolred,  the  spirit  must,  on 
that  account,  become  extinct  If  we  might  trust  to  conscious- 
ness, we  need  not  go  far  for  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  think- 
ing principle,  and  consequently  for  the  proof,  that  it  is  not  mat- 
ter. No  one  but  the  philosopher,  could  be  made  to  believe,  that 
thought  and  feeling  were  not  the  properties  of  a  simple  indivi- 
dual substance.  Much  of  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  of  the 
materialists,  arises  from  a  false  notion  of  unity.  What  we  term 
a  body,  is  not  a  simple  substance,  but  a  congeries  of  particles, 
each  of  which  possesses  the  qualities  that  belong  to  the  whole ; 
and,  if  matter  rs  in  its  nature  divisible,  no  arrangement  of  parti- 
cles can  confer  on  it  the  property  of  indivisibility.  There  is  an 
ambiguity  also  in  the  term  result,  which  has  betrayed  many  per- 
sons into  a  confidence  in  the  doctrine  of  materialism.  An  in- 
strument of  music,  it  is  said,  consists  of  parts ;  and  yet  the  re- 
sult, which  is  a  sound,  is  simple. .  But  sound  is  not  a  quality  of 
matter — it  is  an  affection  of  mind.  Can  spirit  then,  which  is  es- 
sentially one,  indivisible,  and  uneztended,  be  dependent  on  any 
arrangement  of  the  particles  of  matter,  which  is  in  its  nature 
divisible,  extended,  and  subject  to  change? 

Brown  lays  little  stress  on  arguments  merely  metaphysical,  in 
favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  he  thinks  the  only  found- 
ation which  reason  can  give  for  a  belief  in  this  doctrine,  must 
rest  on  the  immateriality  of  the  thinking  principle. 

The  only  division  of  the  subject  which  remains,  is  the  duty 
we  owe  to  ourselves.  The  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sals,  is  apparent  in  the  various  theories  of  happiness  which  were 
formed  by  the  ancients,  as  well  as  in  every  other  department  of 
their  philosophy.  Because,  a  single  term,  as  happiness,  was  em- 
ployed to  express  the  various  emotions  which  resemble  each 
otlier  in  the  circumstance  of  being  agreeable,  however  different 
may  be  their  degrees,  or  however  distinct  their  existing  causes^ 
it  was  believed  tlhat  happiness  was  one  and  simple;  and  they  de- 
nied that  there  could  be  any  absolute  happiness,  except  in  tha< 
particular  species  which  they  denominated  the  universal  good. 
**The  Epicureans  believed  all  happiness  to  be  ultimately  resolva- 
ble into  sensual  delight.  The  Stoics,  into  intellectual.  Both  were 
right  in  what  they  admitted,  and  wrong  in  what  they  denied." 
**  A  wider  and  more  judicious  view  of  our  being,  would  show 
tliat  human  happiness  is  as  various  as  the  functions  of  man." 
*<  Happiness  is  only  a  name  for  a  series  of  agreeable  feelings,  and 
whatever  is  capable  of  exciting  these  feelings  is  a  source  of  hap- 
piness." Lect  100. 

Brown  arranges  the  sources  of  our  happiness  under  three  heads, 
sensitive,  intellectual,  and  moral  and  religious.  Conforming  \a 
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the  three  aspects  under  which  he  has,  throughout  his  work,  re- 
garded man,  viz :  as  a  sensitive,  an  intellectual,  and  a  moral  and 
religious  being.  But  having  exceeded  the  limits  which  we  had 
proposed  to  ourselves,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  three  last 
lectures  for  his  remarks  on  these  subjects. 

There  are  some  repetitions  in  these  lectures,  which,  if  the  au- 
thor had  lived  to  prepare  them  himself  for  the  press,  would 
doubtless  have  been  omitted.  There  is  also  a  diffuseness  in  the 
style,  and,  in  many  places,  an  amplification  of  the  idea,  which 
have  with  justness  been  condemned,  as  not  suiting  the  gravity 
and  precision  of  science.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
this  is  not  a  system  of  intellectual  philosophy,  originally  designed 
for  the  public,  but  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  to  a  class  of 
young  men.  An  important  object  with  the  lecturer,  was  to  ren- 
der an  abstract  and  difficult  subject,  intelligible  and  interesting  to 
his  pupils.  That  in  this  he  must  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful, will  not  be  doubted,  by  any  one  acquainted  with  other  me- 
taphysical writings.  This  study,  which  presents  as  many  points 
of  general  interest,  as  any  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  inquiry, 
has,  hitherto,  (in  consequence  of  the  dry  and  often  unintelligible 
manner  of  treating  it,)  obtained  the  attention  only  of  a  small 
number,  even  of  the  learned.  The  popular  form  in  which  it  is 
presented  by  Professor  Brown,  while  it  takes  nothing  from  the 
accuracy  and  profoundness  of  his  investigations,  has  rendered  his 
work  attractive  to  every  reader  of  philosophical  taste  and  curi- 
osity, and  will,  we  think,  do  much  towards  raising  this  science 
to  its  just  rank. 


Akt.  IL— EGYPTIAN  HISTORY. 

1.— wfperpu  des  BeMiats  Historiques  de  la  dicouverie  de 
Valphabete  Hieroglyphique  Egyptienej  par  M.  Champol- 
LioN  LE  Jeune,  from  the  Bulletin  Universe!  for  May  and 
June,  1827. 

^.-'Description  dePEgypte. — ^Paris,  1821.  Panckoucke.  Pre- 
face  Historique. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  journal,  we  have  given  an  account 
of  the  Egyptian  System  of  Hieroglyphic  writing.*  We  have, 
in  one  more  recent, f  attempted  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  settlement 
of  Egypt,  and  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris.    This  subject  possesses 

—  •  No.  n.  p.  438. 

t  Na  IV.  p.  509. 
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to  us  50  much  of  interest,  that,  to  judge  from  our  own  views, 
wfi  cohceive  that  we  shall  not  weary  our  readers  by  again  recur- 
t\\i%  lo  it.  We  shall  therefore  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  consider- 
atiofi  of  the  historical  results  that  have  already  been  drawn  from 
the  discovery  of  the  method  of  decyphering  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing, results  which  we  have  only  partially  and  incidentally  mention- 
ed, jf.  describing  the  hieroglyphic  system,  and  in  inquiring  into 
th<  wo  most  injportant  dates  of  ancient  Eg}*ptian  chronology. 
We  shall  be  chiefly  guided  in  this*  discussion,  by  Champollion'6 
o^\  papers,  published  in  the  Bulletin  Universel,  as  quoted  at 
the  hea«i  of  this  article. 

There  is  a  strange  and  mysterious  interest  awakened,  when- 
ever we  inquire  into  the  history  of  bygone  ages.  Darkness  and 
dot;bt  enveloping  their  annals,  serve  only  to  render  our  curiosity 
more  intense,  and  we  eagerly  catch  at  the  most  insignificant  me- 
nu n!<*p»s  or  ri»mains  of  people,  that  have  passed  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  m  the  hopes  of  being  by  them  enabled  to  pierce  the 
opaque  medium  which  obscures  their  annals.  As  the  interval  of 
time  that  separates  our  epoch  from  theirs,  increases,  so  also  in- 
creases the  ardour  of  inquiry,  and  thus  we  find  ourselves  more 
and  more  powerfully  attracted,  as  we  proceed  step  by  step,  to 
consider  the  mouldering  tombs  of  the  fathers  of  our  own  nation  ; 
the  rennains  of  rude  art,  and  of  savage  tribes  that  preceded  them 
in  their  occupation  of  this  country ;  the  mounds,  the  pyramids, 
and  other  traces  of  a  more  civilized  race  of  yet  earlier  date ;  and 
the  more  perfect  reliques  of  the  power,  the  arts,  and,  we  may  al- 
most venture  to  say,  the  science  of  the  Aztecs.  The  old  world 
possesses  still  stronger  powers  of  allurement  No  American  can 
ever  forget  his  first  impressions  on  visiting  the  yet  existing  edi- 
fices of  Gothic  date ;  the  long  drawn  aisle  of  the  cathedral,  the 
Eale  religious  cloister,  rich  in  graven  brass  and  monumental  mar- 
ie ;  the  baronial  castle  that  still  seems  ready  to  echo  the  trum- 
pets of  the  tournament,  and  from  whose  gates  we  almost  expect 
to  sec  the  chivalric  train  issue  to  the  Iisli,«heathed  in  panoply  of 
steel.  Even  such  impressions  must  fade  into  insignificance,  on 
treading  the  masses  of  rubbish  which  cover  the  forum,  where  Tully 
poured  the  tide  of  eloquence,  and  Curtius  devoted  himself  for  his 
country,  or  the  sacred  way  up  which  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
bore  the  opima  spolia  to  the  temple  of  Feretrian  Jove.  These 
feelings  must  be  still  more  intense,  in  those  who  gaze  upon  the 
Parthenon,  the  unrivalled  specimen  of  purity  of  taste,  and  beauty 
of  design,  rich  in  associations  of  those  philosophers,  poets,  and 
orators,  who  have  for  centuries,  and  must,  while  the  globe  endures, 
serve  as  the  models  of  all  who  pursue  the  same  path  to  honour. 
But  to  us,  we  must  confess,  a  greater  and  more  powerful  interest 
hangs  around  those  distant  tribes  who  first  attained  the  rank  of 
nations,  and  were  the  earliest  in  their  civilization,  and  in  the  cul- 
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tiVation  of  the  arts  ;  of  whom  scanty  and  uncertain  notices  have 
alone  reached  us  through  the  Greek  historians,  and  their  inci- 
dental connexion  with  sacred  writ:  nations  whose  records  and 
traditions  were  as  much  hidden  by  distance  of  time  from  those 
whom  we  cali  ancient,  as  those  of  the  latter  are  from  us;  to  whom 
the  Greeks  resorted^  in  those  very  ages  when  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  up  to  them  with  reverence,  to  learn  their  practical  wis- 
dom,  and  admire  their  greater  proficiency  in  the  arts. 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  saw  upon  their  banks  the  first 
formation  of  civil  society.    In  the  very  early  accumulation  of 
mankind  into  communities,  in  the  vast  works  they  so  speedily 
undertook,  we  see  civilization  to  be  the  natural  state  of  man,  and 
law  and  government  to  be  the  emanations  of  a  wisdom  superior 
to  hid  own.    He  was  not  left  to  the  unassisted  eflbrts  of  his  own 
reason,  to  attain,  in  the  lapse  of  successive  generations,  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  well-order- 
ed society,  but  we  trace  him  by  his  works  of  art,  up  to  a  period 
little  posterior  to  the  last  great  catastrophe,  of  which  our  planet 
still  shows  traces  upon  its  surface,  and  find  him  existing  in  well- 
ordered  communities.    If  the  first  nations  mentioned  in  history 
were  far  less  enlightened  in  science,  and  inferior  in  skill  in  the 
useful  arts,  to  those  of  modern  times,  they  still  astonish  us  by 
their  vast  conceptions,  and  the  labour  they  bestowed  upon  their 
edifices,  labour  such  as  no  modern  government  could  command,  or 
bring  to  bear  even  upon  objects  of  utility.  All  is  colossal  and  exag- 
gerated in  the  works  of  these  primeval  nations,  and  in  principle, 
recalls  forcibly  to  our  memory  the  periods  when,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed in  the  most  ancient  of  histories,  the  life  of  our  race  extended 
centuries  beyond  its  present  duration,  and  where  edifices  such  as 
we  now  construct  for  our  posterity,  would  have  mouldered  into 
dust  long  before  the  builders  felt  the  approach  of  age.    The 
change  in  the  duration  of  human  life,  from  the  longevity  of  the 
antediluvians  to  its  present  contracted  limit,  occupied  several  ge- 
n^^tions;  and  in  the  vivid  recollection  of  the  period  when  it  was 
thus  extended,  we  are  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  almost  imperisha- 
ble monuments  which  these  early  nations  have  left  us.  The  Birs 
Nimbrod,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  forty  centuries,  still  stands 
like  a  mountain  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  waste,  and  the 
inscriptions  of  Egypt,  of  a  date  little  posterior,  maintain  their 
original,  bold,  and  decided  relief. 

In  the  absence  of  written  annals,  it  is  to  inscribed  monuments 
that  we  must  refer  for  information,  in  relation  to  the  history  of 
vanished  ages.  Even  where  the  former  are  not  wanting,  we  may 
still  recur  to  the  latter  with  advantage  ;  and  the  Arundelian  and 
Capitol ine  marbles,  are  considered  to  be  better  authorities  for 
chronology  than  Herodotus  or  Livy.  No  nation  has  transmitted 
to  our  times  such  abundant  monuments  as  the  Egyptian.    Not 
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only  do  we  find  the  sites  of  their  cities  covered  with  forests  of 
obelisks  and  inscribed  statues,  but  even  written  records  of  bar- 
gain and  sale,  evidences  of  the  transfer  of  property,  have  reach- 
ed us,  dated  as  long  before  the  commencement  of  our  era,  as  we 
are  posterior  to  it.  A  key  to  the  language  and  the  alphabet  was 
alone  wanting,  to  render  these  memorials  of  use  to  history,  and 
the  discoveries,  whose  progress  we  have  detailed  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, have  at  last  placed  this  within  our  reach.  Thus,  then,  the 
foundation  of  the  monumental  history  of  Egypt,  is  as  firm  as 
that  on  which  the  consent  of  critics  has  placed  the  history  of 
Rome  and  Greece.  Each  inscription  is  in  itself  an  incontestable 
witness,  bearing  record  of  the  times  at  which  it  was  delineated, 
and  their  combinations  and  comparison  may  be  effected  in  the 
same  way  that  we  compare  and  combine  those  which  relate  to 
other  nations.  To  sculptured  stones,  are  to  be  added  the  evi- 
dence of  the  papyri;  many  of  these  exist  in  the  collections  of 
Ehirope  ;  some  of  them  are  mere  funeral  rituals,  but  even  these 
contain  the  name  of  the  prince  under  whose  government  they 
were  drawn  up,  and  the  year  of  his  reign.  The  greater  part  are 
eivil  contracts,  and  in  their  preamble  we  read  the  date,  described 
upon  the  same  principle.  Even  public  documents  have  been  dis- 
coivered ;  and  in  the  magnificent  collection  made  by  Drovetti, 
and  purchased  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  was  found  a  mass  of  mu- 
tilated papyri,  records  of  the  ases  of  M oeris  and  Sesostris.  Cham- 
pollion  reached  these  only  a  little  too  late  to  preserve  them  from 
a  destruction  to  which  the  greater  part  were  condemned,  from  a 
want  of  proper  care.  Some  few  fragments  were  however  pre- 
served, and  have  proved  of  inestimable  value. 

It  is.  by  a  comparison  of  these  monuments  arid  documents 
with  the  text  of  those  few  ancient  authors  that  have  treated  of 
Egypt,  that  we  are  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  true  history  of 
that  country.  The  present  then  is  the  era  when  criticism  can 
be  advantageously  applied  to  this  purpose.  Discrepant  in  them- 
selvcSy  vague  and  meagre  in  their  details,  these  histories  have 
not  acquired  our  confidence,  and  we  can  therefore  enter  into 
their  examination  free  from  bias  of  any  kind.  By  such  investi- 
gations, ancient  Egypt  is  restored  to  the  province  of  authentic 
history,  and  this  restoration  is  efiected  by  the  aid  of  a  mass  of 
documentary  evidence,  hitherto  unknown  or  unintelligible. 

Circumstances  have  rendered  this  evidence  comparatively  easy 
of  access.  The  results  of  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt  have 
been  embodied  in  a  splendid  national  work,  in  which  are  to  be 
found  the  most  correct  copies  of  the  larger  and  less  moveable 
monuments ;  while  the  researches  of  Salt  and  Drovetti  have  ac- 
cumulated numerous  remains  of  every  possible  description,  with 
which  the  museums  of  Europe  are  in  a  manner  loaded.  Four 
magnificent  public  collections  already  exist ;  namely,  at  Turin ; 
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in  the  Vatican  ;  in  the  Louvre ;  and  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  French  collection  has  been  recently  opened  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Champollion  the  younger,  in  splendid  apart- 
mentSy  fitted  up  for  the  express  purpose  ;  and  the  present  King 
of  France  seeks  to  immortalize  his  name  by  connecting  it  with 
the  foundation  of  this  Museum.  We  shall  translate  the  account 
of  this  magnificent  collection  from  a  cotemporary  journal. 

^<  The  rich  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  the  king  from  Messrs.  Drovetti,  Salt,  and  Durand, 
and  placed  in  the  magnificent  halls  of  the  Museum  of  Charles  X., 
is  opened  to  the  view  of  the  public.'' 

^  The  first  sensation  we  experience  upon  the  view  of  these 
ancient  remains,  is  the  astonishment,  that  they  have  been  able  to 
exist  through  so  long  a  series  of  centuries,  almost  entire,  and  that 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  arts  at  so  remote 
a  period." 

"  They  attest  that  the  people,  whose  legacy  they  are,  had  at- 
tained, even  long  before  the  time  which  we  style  the  Heroic  Age 
ofGreece,  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  confess,  that  the  only  merit  we  can  at  the  present  day  boast, 
is  that  of  having  filled  up  by  our  industry,  what  Egyptian  labour 
had  first  sketched  out,  and  of  having  added  a  few  new  inventions 
to  all  those  which  we  derive  at  second  hand  from  that  country." 

<<  With  how  high  an  idea  of  the  Egyptians  do  these  remains 
inspire  us,  which,  after  having  resisted  for  forty  centuries  the 
ravage  of  time  and  the  barbarian,  still  attest,  that  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  life,  nay  all  that  can  render  it  agreeable,  was  already 
invented  and  employed  by  them  ;  that  they  knew  how  to  appro- 
priate to  their  wants  all  the  productions  of  their  soil,  and  confine 
their  desires  to  them,  without  seeking  to  extend  them  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  territory.  Truly  there  was  no  small  de- 
tree  of  wisdom  in  that  people,  whfth  was  able,  before  the  bar- 
barian had  extended  his  devastating  arm  over  its  borders,  to  pre* 
serve  for  a  long  succession  of  years  the  stability  of  its  govern- 
ment, maintain  its  ancient  institutions  in  their  primitive  vigour,r 
and  devote  itself  to  the  arts  of  peace,  at  an  epoch,  when  in  othex* 
parts  of  the  world,  now  the  most  civilized,  hordes  still  savage, 
were  engaged  in  the  task  of  mutual  destruction,  or  contested  the 
means  of  subsistence  with  ferocious  beasts." 

<<To  collect  and  interrogate  the  annals  of  this  primitive  peo» 
pie,  in  order  to  obtain  iacts  fitted  to  illustrate  the  history  of  those 
obscure  eras,  that  seem  to  bound  upon  the  very  origin  of  the 
World,  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  and 
the  researches  of  the  learned.  In  the  state  to  which  the  study 
of  Egyptian  antiquity  has  been  advanced  by  private  means,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  a  government,  the  encourager  of  the  arts,  ta 
^te,  and  expose  to  the  inspection  of  an  enlightened  public,  a  nu< 
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nierous  series  of  inscribed  monuments,  and  to  confide  them  to 
the  care  of  the  scholar  who  had  decyphered  them.  Science  and 
literature  unite  in  applauding  this  happy  thought,  whose  perform- 
ance gives  rise  to  the  most  ardent  hopes." 

4(t         «         *         « 

<*  Nine  great  halls,  embellished  with  vast  paixnels  of  marble, 
and  decorated  with  paintings,  communicate  by  means  of  vast 
arched  openings,  resting  on  Ionic  pilasters,  that  permit  the  vis- 
itor to  seize  at  a  single  glance,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Museum  of 
Charles  X.  The  four  first  halls  contain  the  antiquities  of  Egypt ; 
the  others,  a  rich  collection  of  Greek  vases,  of  ancient  statues  in 
bronze,  paintings  in  enamel  of  the  18th  century,  and  other  arti- 
cles precious  from  their  material,  their  workmanship,  or  their 
rarity.  Allegorical  paintings  of  the  most  brilliant  eflfect,  embel- 
lish all  the  ceilings  ;  the  voussoirsy  whose  colours  are  well 
chosen,  are  covered  with  emblems  and  subjects  connected  with 
those  of  the  ceilings  ;  painted  imitations  of  bas-reliefs  adorn  the 
pannels." 

^f  ^r  T^  ^  "^ 

"The  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  united  in  these  four 
halls,  consists  of  objects  of  small  size  alone,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mummies  and  their  cases  ;  but  it  is  rich  from  the  number 
and  the  variety  of  the  articles  it  contains.  The  civil  and  religious 
history  of  Egypt  must  draw  from  it  invaluable  illustrations." 

"It  is  hardly  possible  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  that  must 
have  been  experienced,  in  classing,  methodically,  monuments  so 
numerous,  the  habitual  objects  of  so  many  errors,  and  which 
had  for  so  many  ages  been  considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of 
explanation.  No  other  person  but  Champollion  the  younger  was 
worthy  of  being  intrusted  with  such  a  task ;  and  his  numer- 
ous discoveries  in  Egyptian  history,  and  in  the  graphical  system 
of  that  country,  have  furnilhed  him  with  the  means  of  perform- 
ing it  In  truth,  nearly  all  the  monuments  of  Egyptian  art  are 
accompanied  by  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which  indicate  their  ob- 
ject and  destination ;  a  facility  rarely  met  with  in  Greek  or  Roman 
antiquities. " 

*<The  collection  has  been  divided  into  three  departments.  In 
the  first  hall  (called  that  of  the  Gods)  are  to  be  seen  the  images 
of  the  Egyptian  deities,  their  emblems,  the  sacred  animals,  and 
the  scarabvei  that  represent  the  divinities  or  their  symbols.  The 
'Second  hall  (called  Civil)  contains  articles  belonging  to  the  civil 
H^lass,  and  to  the  several  castes  of  Egypt ;  among  these  are  small 
statues  and  figures  of  kings,  of  priests,  and  of  private  individu- 
als ;  instruments  of  worship,  jewels,  domestic  utensils,  and  the 
products  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  In  the  two  remaining; 
halls  (called  Fiincreai)  are  placed,  human  mummies,  and  their 
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coffins,  funereal  imageSy  coffers  and  small  statues  in  wood,  funereal 
manuscripts,  &c.'' 

<<To  the  admiration  which  the  view  of  these  precious  monu- 
ments excites,  is  added  the  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  distinguish- 
ed scholar  who  has  rendered  them  intelligible ;  he  who  by  his 
laborious  researches,  has  opened  to  posterity  annals  forgotten  for 
twenty  centuries,  has  deserved  well  of  the  literary  world,  and 
the  name  of  Champollion  will  hereafter  be  inseparable  from  that 
of  the  nation  of  which  he  has  become  the  interpreter. '' 

The  present  is  a  most  auspicious  period  for  forming  such  col- 
lections. Egypt  is  now  accessible  to  civilized  nations  without  the 
slightest  danger ;  and  the  agents  of  different  European  powers 
have  had  free  permission  not  only  to  search  for  smaller  and  more 
portable  antiquities,  but  have  even  been  allowed  to  cut  off  and  re- 
move essential  parts  of  different  buildings.  This  permission  sa- 
vours in  some  degree  of  barbarism,  for  it  shows  that  the  value 
and  beauty  of  these  magnificent  ruins  is  not  appreciated  by  the  per- 
son whose  property  they  now  are.  It  was  to  such  want  of  proper 
feeling  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  mutilation  of  the  Parthenon 
by  Lord  Elgin,  and  a  similar  dilapidation  has  been  committed  by 
a  Frenchman  upon  the  most  perfect  remain  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture, the  temple  of  Denderah. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  confessed,  that  the  almost  complete  ruin  of 
the  Parthenon  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  in  the  late  defence  of 
the  Acropolis,  if  it  be  no  palliation  for  the  tasteless  plundering  of 
the  Briton,  may  at  least  diminish  our  regret  at  his  acts ;  and  the 
unsettled  and  precarious  state  of  Egypt,  may  sooner  or  later  close 
that  country  to  the  civilized  traveller,  and  by  converting  its  tem- 
ples into  fortresses,  expose  them  to  the  risks  of  war. 

Still  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  approve  of  the  mutilation  of 
these  venerable  buildings;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  removal  of 
fragments  already  separated,  or  of  separate  monuments.  We  only 
regret  that  our  own  country  has  taken  no  pains  to  secure  a  por- 
tion of  the  rich  and  interesting  spoil.  It  would  be  impossible  at 
the  present  day  to  obtain  any  very  valuable  relics  of  Greek  or 
Roman  art  The  governments  of  Italy  know  too  well  the  value 
of  the  statues  and  other  articles,  which  although  becoming  more 
and  more  rare  are  still  occasionally  found,  to  permit  their  being 
removed  from  the  country.  Greece  has  been  again  and  again  ran- 
sacked by  Romans,  Turks,  Venetians,  and  modern  travellers, 
but  Egypt  is  yet  an  almost  virgin  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
antiquarian.  A  part  of  its  remaining  riches  might  be  secured  at 
small  expense,  were  the  government  to  appoint  a  commercial 
^ent  in  Egypt,  and  allow  him  a  moderate  annual  sum  to  prose- 
cute the  search  for  antiquities.  That  a  person  possessing  a  pub- 
lie  character,  and  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  government, 
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coald  do  much,  we  do  not  doubt,  having  before  us  seyeral  precious 
articles,  the  fruit  of  private  and  unaided  curiosity. 

We  arc  however  forgetting  the  main  object  of  this  paper,  which 
is  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  exhibit  it  such  as  it 
now  appears,  by  the  aid  of  the  researches  recently  made  in  hie- 
roglyphic writing,  compared  with  the  records  and  traditions  that 
have  descended  to  us.  What  the  principal  authorities  for  the  his- 
tory of  this  interesting  country  are,  has  been  stated  in  another 
place  :*  we  shall  here  proceed  to  show  in  a  connected  form,  the 
facts  we  have  deduced  from  them,  and  from  the  papers  of  Cham- 
pollion. 

Menes,  or  Menas,  was,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Mane- 
tho,  Herodotus,  and  Diodorus,  the  first  king  of  E^pt  We  have 
ventured  to  conjecture  that  he  might  have  been  Misraim,  the  son 
of  Ham,  or  even  Ham  himself  Egypt  is  still,  by  the  Arabs  who 
now  inhabit  it,  called  the  land  of  Mesr,  and  hence  there  can  be 
but  little  or  no  doubt,  had  we  not  the  positive  evidence  of  scrip- 
ture, that  it  became  his  apanage.  We  have  however  been  led 
since,  to  search  more  narrowly  into  this  subject,  and  inquire, 
whether  among  the  descendants  of  Ham,  actually  named  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  there  might  not  be  one  identical  in  appellation 
with  this  king.  We  believe  that  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover  the  name,  varied  so  slightly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  this 
identity.  Among  the  sons  of  Misraim  we  find  Anamim,  or  aftei 
removing  the  plural  termination  Anam.  Those  who  are  conver< 
sant  in  etymology,  must  see  at  once,  that  the  Greeks,  in  eupho* 
nising  this  barbaric  name,  could  not  have  approached  more  close- 
ly to  it,  than  is  done  by  the  word  Menes,  or  Menas.  t  This  decend- 
ant  of  Ham  bore  the  same  relation  to  their  common  progenitor, 
as  Nimrod  the  son  of  Cush,  the  first  who  assumed  regal  power, 
among  that  portion  of  the  human  race  whose  history  becomes 
the  more  immediate  object  of  the  sacred  volume. 

The  successor  of  Menes  was  Thoth,  or  Athothes,  to  whom  ii 
ascribed  the  invention  of  writing,  and  many  other  useful  arts. 
We  have  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho  a  full  list  of  two  dynasties 
seated  at  This,  at  the  head  of  the  first  of  which  we  find  these  twc 
names.  These  two  dynasties  include  fifteen  kings,  and  may  there- 
fore have  continued  about  400  years;  the  duration  assigned  tc 
their  collective  reigns,  in  Eusebius'  version  of  Manetho,  is  5SA 
years,  but  this  is  probably  too  long,  as  it  is  a  sum  that  far  ex- 
ceeds what  would  be  the  result  of  a  similar  series  of  genera- 
tions of  the  usual  length.  From  the  time  of  Menes  to  that  ol 
Mc&ris,  Herodotus  leaves  us  entirely  in  the  dark.  He  states  mere- 
ly that  the  priests  enumerated  between  them  330  kings.  Diodo- 

•  American  Quarterly  Review,  No.  IV.,  p.  520. 

t  Thus  Ndth^  ihe  Eg^yptian  Minerva,  bore  in  Greece  the  name  of  Athma. 
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nis  counts  an  interval  of  1400  years  between  Menea  and  Buai- 
risy  eight  kings  of  the  name  of  Busiris,  and  makes  the  eighth  suc- 
cessor of  the  last  of  these,  by  name  Uchoreus,  the  founder  of 
Memphis.  From  Uchoreus  to  Moeris  he  reckons  twelve  genera- 
tions. 

Manetho,  on  the  other  hand,  reckons  between  Menes  and 
the  time  at  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  we  may  consider  his 
history  as  becoming  authentic,  sixteen  dynasties,  which  include 
nearly  three  thousand  years.  The  truth  is,  that  all  the  time  ante- 
rior to  the  Seventeenth  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  fabulous  period  of  Egyptian  history,  for  which  no  au- 
thentic materials  whatever  existed  in  the  time  of  any  of  the  his- 
torians we  have  quoted.  The  statues  exhibited  to  Herodotus  must 
have  been  the  fabrications  of  some  intermediate  age. 

In  the  time  of  a  king  called  by  Manetho,  Timaos,  but  who 
does  not  appear  among  the  names  in  his  list  of  dynasties,  a  race 
of  strangers  entered  from  the  east  into  Egypt*  They  overran 
it  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  having  seized  upon  the  persons 
of  the  princes  of  the  country,  destroyed  the  cities,  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  overthrew  the  temples  of  the  gods. 
The  destruction  committed  by  these  barbarians  was  most  exten- 
sive, for  not  confined  to  Lower  Egypt,  they  penetrated  even  to 
Thebes,  where  the  marks  of  their  violence  are  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  be  traced.  They  appear  at  the  time  of  their  inroad  to 
have  been  a  collection  of  hordes  without  a  regular  head ;  but  once 
in  possession  of  Egypt,  they  chose  themselves  a  king,  who  fixed 
his  residence  at  Memphis.  And  here  their  dynasty  was  establish- 
ed for  his  reign  and  that  of  five  successors.  In  the  mean  time  the 
native  race  appear  to  have  risen  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  speedily  to  have  recovered  Thebes,  in  which  a  line  of 
warlike  princes  reigned  cotemporaneousiy  with  the  Shepherd 
kings  at  Memphis,  and  was  engaged  in  constant  war  against  them. 
We  now  see  how  it  happens  that  the  early  ages  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory are  so  vague  and  uncertain;  for  the  whole  country,  without 
exception,  had  become  the  prey  of  a  horde  of  barbarians,  who 
waged  war  not  only  with  the  people,  but  with  the  monuments 
of  art,  and  the  shrines  of  religion. 

Still  however  the  tradition  of  so  vast  a  number  of  kings  and 
dynasties  may  not  have  been  an  absolute  fable.  The  falsehood 
probably  consists  in  their  affiliation,  and  placing  them  in  con- 
tinuous succession.  The  early  history  of  all  countries  shows  us 
every  petty  town  and  small  district  governed  by  its  own  king, 
sometimes  independent,  sometimes  the  confederate  or  feudatory 
of  his  neighbours.  Such  was  the  state  of  Palestine  in  the  time 
«f  Joshua ;  such  that  of  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages.  That 

*  See  extract  from  Manetho  in  Joaephus. 
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tlie  people  of  Egypt  could  have  possessed  no  general  government 
nor  even  well-ordered  confederation,  is  evident  from  the  eas 
with  which  it  was  overrun.  It  is  more  than  probable  then,  tha 
each  successive  swarm,  as  it  departed  from  the  parent  hive  o 
This  to  form  new  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  main  stream  o 
the  Nile,  or  to  occupy  the  islands  successively  formed  at  it 
mouth  by  the  alluvion  of  the  river,  remained  under  the  separat 
government  of  its  leader.  No  very  powerful  kingdom  couli 
have  existed  among  them,  or  the  traces  of  the  works  of  its  kingi 
must,  if  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  Pharaohs,  have  ii 
part  survived  the  ravages  of  the  Shepherds,  as  the  works  o 
Moeris  and  Sesostris  have  the  violence  of  Cambyses.  So  ft 
from  this,  but  one  edifice,  and  that  of  small  dimensions,  hft 
been  found,  which  can  be  referred  to  a  date  prior  to  the  invasioi 
of  the  Shepherds.  It  is  carefully  adapted  as  a  constituent  part  t 
an  after  construction  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  bean 
the  name  of  Mandouei.  A  statue  of  the  same  king  is  in  the  col 
lection  at  Turin,  and  another  in  the  British  Museum.  We  an 
not  surprised  that  Champollion  should  have  been  extremely  anx 
ious  to  identify  this  prince  with  the  Osymandyas  of  Diodorus 
and  in  this  anxiety,  that  he  should  have  been  insensible  to  th< 
parts  of  the  evidence  which  opposed  this  view  of  the  subject  W< 
have  already  stated  our  objections  to  this  hypothesis,  on  thi 
ground  that  Diodorus  expressly  attributes  the  plundering  of  thii 
celebrated  tomb  to  Cambyses  ;  it  could  not  then  have  existed  a 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds.  The  authority  of  He 
rodotus,  too,  is  express,  that  no  king  before  Sesostris,  carried  hi 
arrrrs  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Egypt. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Shepherds  dates  in  the  yea 
2082,  B.  C*  Their  dynasty  continued  to  rule  at  Memphis  26( 
years,  and  the  names  of  the  six  kings  were  Salatis,  Baeon 
Apachnas,  Apophis,  Janias,  and  Asseth.  The  last  of  the  lis 
who  reigned  at  Thebes  cotcmporaneously  with  these  kings,  wai 
Amosis,  who  drove  Asseth  from  Lower  Egypt,  and  shut  thi 
Shepherds  up  in  Aouaris.  Hence  they  departed  by  virtue  of  i 
capitulation  entered  into  with  his  son,  to  whom  was  left  the  glor] 
of  completely  re-establishing  the  independence  of  Egypt 

Various  monuments,  but  all  of  small  size,  bear  the  dates  ol 
the  reigns  of  these  six  Theban  kings.!  But  restrained  in  theij 
territory,  and  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare,  they  are  far  fron 
exhibiting  the  magnificence  reached  by  the  succeeding  dynasty. 

Innumerable  inscriptions  celebrate  the  glory  of  Amem ophtbpHj 
the  successor  of  the  last  of  this  17th  Dynasty,  as  equal  to  a  god, 

•  By  an  errop  in  copying  oar  authoritT  in  a  former  paper,  it  is  called  2182,  B. 
C.  Am.  Quar  No.  4. 
t  Bulletin  Univcrsd,  Juin  1827.  p.  475  and  476. 
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for  htving  deliirered  his  country  from  the  yoke  of  its  oppress- 
ors. Although  the  son  of  Arnosis,  he  is  made  tlie  chief  of  a  new 
Dynasty,  the  18th  of  Manetho. 
The  other  monarchs  of  this  dynasty  are  : 

2.  Thoutmosis  I.y  of  whom  there  is  a  colossal  statue  in  the 
museum  at  Turin. 

3.  Thoutmosis  IL,  Jtmon-maij  whose  name  appears  on  the 
most  ancient  parts  of  the  palace  of  Karnac. 

4.  His  daughter  Amehsi^  who  governed  Elf^pt  for  the  space 
of  twenty-one  years^  and  erected  the  greatest  of  the  obelisks  of 
Karnac.  This  vast  monolith  is  erected  in  her  name  to  the  god 
Ammon,  and  the  memory  of  her  father. 

5.  Thoutmosis  IU.,  sumamed  Merif  the  Mcsris  of  the 
Greeks.  The  remaining  monuments  of  his  reign  are  the  pilasters 
and  granite  halls  of  Karnac^  several  temples  in  Nubia^  the  great 
Sphinx  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  colossal  obelisk  now  in  front 
of  the  Church  of  St  John  Lateran,  at  Rome. 

6.  His  successor  was  Amsvoph  I.,  who  was  succeeded  by 

7.  Thoutmosis  IV.  This  king  finished  the  temples  of  the 
Wady-Alfa  and  Amada,  in  Nubia,  which  Amenoph  had  begun. 

8.  Amsnophis  n. ,  whose  vocal  statue,  of  colossal  size,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  still  stands  towering 
over  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  The  most  ancient  parts  of  the  palace  of 
Luxor,  the  temple  of  Cnoupbis  at  Elephantine,  the  Memnoni- 
um,  end  a  palace  at  Sohled,  in  Nubia,  are  monuments  of  the 
splendour  and  piety  of  this  monarch. 

9.  The  Greek  colonnade  of  the  palace  at  Luxor,  was  the 
work  of  HoKUs. 

10.  An  inscription  in  the  museum  at  Turin,  commemorates 
Queen  Achemcheres,  or  Tmau-mot. 

11.  Ramses  L  built  the  hypoaiyU  hall  at  Karnac,  and  excavat- 
ed a  sepulchre  for  himself  at  Beban-el-Moulouk. 

IS  and  13.  Two  brothers,  Mandouei  and  Ousirbi.  They 
have  leCl  monuments  of  their  existence^  the  last  in  the  grand 
obelisk  now  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  at  Rome,  the  first  in  the 
beautiful  palace  at  Kourna,  and  the  splendid  tomb  discovered 
by  Belzoni. 

14.  Their  successor  caused  the  two  great  obelisks  at  Luxor  to 
be  erected.  His  name  was  Ramses  H. 

13.  Ramses  III.  Of  this  king,  dedicatory  inscriptions  are 
found  in  the  second  court  of  the  Palace  of  Karnac,  and  his  tomb 
still  exists  at  Thebes. 

16.  Ramses  IV.,  sumamed  Mei-Amoun,  built  the  great  pa- 
lace of  Medinet-Abou,  and  a  temple  near  the  southern  gate  of 
Karnac.  The  magnificent  sarcophagus  which  formerly  enclosed 
the  body  of  this  king,  has  been  removed  from  the  catacombs  of 
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BebM^'Moolouk,  asd  it  bow  ui  the  Momhb  of  the  Lomne 

Ue  WBf  tueeeeded  b  j  his  son, 

17.  Ramses  V.,  mrnamed  Ascxmopbis,  who  is  eoosklerod  u 
the  bst  of  this  dynastf ,  and  who  was  the  iather  of  SeoottrisL 

The  acts  of  nooe  of  the  kiogii  of  this  dynasty  are  comoiema 
rated  by  the  Greek  Histonans,  with  the  exceptioo  of  Mcnis. 
lie  is  eelebraled  by  then  lor  a  ▼ariety  of  useful  labours,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  done  moeh  to  Dromote  the  prosperity  of  Ep^ypl, 
partieulariy  by  fiMmiog  a  lake  to  reeeive  the  surplus  waters  o 
the  Niloy  dufiog  the  iouodatioo,  and  to  distribute  them  for  agri 
eultoral  purpoaes  during  its  UL 

The  conoexioD  with  aacred  history  is  more  obriooa.  In  th 
eighth  yesr  of  the  reign  of  Amenoph  L ,  Joseph  came  into  Egypt 
the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  is  commemorated  in  the  tomb  o 
Oiisirei,  and  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  Amenophis  i 
the  era  of  the  Exodus. 

Thus,  the  application  of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet,  shows  tha 
this  18th  Eigyptian  Dynasty,  seated  at  Tliebes,  were  the  authors  o 
many  and  vast  public  works  and  monuments.  Indeed  to  them  is  ti 
be  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  more  ancien 
edifices,  existing  in  all  parts  of  Egypt  It  also  shows,  that  at  a  tim< 
when  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world  was  occupied  by  barbarou 
tribes,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  the  seat  of  a  poweiful  and  rid 
nation,  that  had  made  great  progress  in  the  arts.  The  roemori 
als  of  the  splendour  and  power  of  this  great  family  are  still  ex 
tant  in  greater  number  than  those  of  all  their  successors  united 
They  consist  in  temples,  palaces,  tombs,  and  obelisks,  coloasa 
statues,  and  graven  inscriptions ;  nay  more,  some  of  their  pub 
lie  acts  are  atiil  found,  although  written  originally  on  no  mon 
durable  material  than  Papyrus. 

Vast,  however,  as  was  die  glory  of  this  line  of  kings,  it  wai 
eclipsed  by  the  greater  reputation  of  the  chief  erf  the  next,  oi 
19th  Dynasty,  Ramsxs  VL,  the  famed  Sesostris.  He  added  to  th^ 
renown  of  his  progenitors,  acquired  by  the  exclusion  of  a  rac< 
of  oppressors,  and  bv  the  encouragement  of  the  useful  and  libe 
ral  arts,  the  more  striking,  if  less  solid  reputation  of  a  conqueror 
In  his  long  reign  the  arts  of  peace  were  not,  however,  neglect 
ed  ;  and  beaides  the  structures  at  Thebes,  which  still  bear  his  im 
press,  he  is  stated  to  have  embellished  the  new  capital  Memphii 
with  many  superb  buildings.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Egyp 
and  Nubia,  there  are  hardly  any  edifices  worthy  of  note,  that  d( 
not,  in  some  part  of  their  decorations,  assist  in  commemorat 
ing  the  reign  of  this  monarch.* 

This  Nineteenth  Dynasty  consisted  of  six  kings,  all  of  whon 

*  Bulletin  UniTeisel,  Join.  p.  473. 
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bear,  upon  monuments,  the  name  of  Ramses,  with  rarious  dis- 
tiDgaishing  epithets.  The  last  of  these  was  cotemporary  with 
the  Trojan  war,  and  is  called  Polybus,  by  Homer. 

The  Twentieth  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  also  took  its  title  from 
Thebes.  Their  names  may  still  be  read  upon  the  temples  of 
Egypt ;  but  the  extracts  from  Manetho  do  not  give  their  epithets. 
In  the  failure  of  his  testimony,  Champollion  Fifi^ac  has  had  re- 
course to  the  last  given  by  Syncellus.  The  chief  of  this  dynasty 
is  celebrated,  under  the  name  of  Remphis,  or  Rempsinitis,  for 
his  great  riches.  Herodotus  gives  him  for  successor,  Cheops,  the 
builder  of  the  largest  of  the  pyramids.  The  same  authority 
places  Cephrenes,  the  builder  of  the  second  pyramid,  next  in  or- 
der; and,  after  him,  Mycerinus,  for  whom  is  claimed  the  erec- 
tion of  the  third  pyramid.  The  researches  of  the  two.Champol- 
lions,  have  not  yet  discovered  any  confirmation  of  this  statement 
of  the  father  of  profane  history.  But  it  is  exactly  in  this  part  of 
Egyptian  history,  that  we  are  the  most  in  want  of  materials.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  that  the  latter  kings  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
all  those  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentiedi,  made  Memphis  their 
chief  seat,  although  they  did  not  entirely  abandon  the  cradle  of  their 
race,  the  hundred-gated  Thebes.  But  Memphis  has  undergone  a 
much  greater  shar^  of  violence,  than  the  other  successive  capi- 
tals of  Egypt,  or  its  monuments  have  been  more  easily  destroy- 
ed. The  pyramids  almost  alone  remain  in  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion ;  and,  if  they  were  ever  inscribed,  as  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe,  it  must  have  been  on  a  perishable  casing,  which  has 
long  since  mouldered  away. 

The  next  dynasty,  the  twenty-first  of  Manetho,  derived  its 
name  from  Tanis,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt  It  was  composed  of 
aeven  kings,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  Mendes  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians, the  Smendis  of  Manetho,  whose  name  Champollion  reads, 
upon  the  monuments  of  his  reign,  Maitdouotheph.  He  was  the 
builder  of  the  fabric  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the  laby- 
rinth. The  other  kings  of  this  family  are  also  commemorated. 

The  account  which  has  reached  us,  of  the  building  of  the  la- 
byrinth, throws  great  light  upon  the  state  of  the  government  of 
Egypt>  during  the  reign  of  Mendes  and  his  successors.  It  was 
divided  into  as  many  separate  compartments,  as  there  were 
Names  in  Egypt;  and  in  them,  at  fixed  periods,  assembled  de- 
putations from  each  of  these  provinces,  to  decide  upon  the  most 
important  questions.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that,  in  the  change 
of  dynasty,  the  Egyptians  had  succeeded  in  the  establishment 
of  a  limited  monarchy,  controlled  like  the  constitutional  go- 
vernments of  Europe ;  if  not  by  the  immediate  representatives 
of  the  people,  at  least  by  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 

notables. 
The  ruins  of  Bubastis,  in  turn,  present  memorials  of  the  reigns 
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of  the  Bubaatite  kings.*  These  succeeded  the  First  Dynasty  of 
.  Tanites ;  and  we  find  Egypt  again  immediately  connected  with 
Judea,  and  its  history  with  that  of  the  Scriptures.  Sesonchts,  the 
head  of  this  dynasty,  was  the  conqueror  of  Rehoboam,  the  son  of 
Solomon,  and  the  plunderer  of  the  treasures  of  David.  This 
kinff,  the  Sesak  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  built  the  great 
temple  of  Bubastis,  which  is  described  by  Herodotus,  and  Tike- 
wise  the  first  court  of  the  palace  of  Karnac,  at  Thebes.  His  son, 
OsoRCHON,  (Zoroch,)  who  also  led  an  army  into  Syria,  continued 
the  important  works  commenced  by  his  father.  But  their  suc- 
cessor, Takelliothis,  is  only  known  to  us  by  a  simple  funereal 
picture,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  one  of  his.  sons.  This 
painting  has-been  broken,  and  one  half  is  preserved  in  the  Va- 
tican, while  the  other  forms  a  part  of  the  royal  collection  at 
Turin. 

Various  buildings  are  found  among  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis, 
and  still  more  among  those  of  Tan  is,  constructed  in  the  reigns 
•f  the  Pharoahs  of  the  Second  Tanite  Dynasty.!  Upon  these, 
the  names  of  three  of  them  have  been  decypheVed,  Pethbastes, 
OsoRTHOs,  and  Psammos.  Champollion  considers  them  as  having 
immediately  preceded  the  great  Ethiopian  invasion,  which  gave 
to  Egypt  a  race  of  kings  from  that  country,  lyf  anetho,  however, 
peaces  Bocchoris  between  these  two  races,  forming  his  Twenty- 
Fourth  Dynasty  of  one  Saite. 

The  yoke  of  these  foreign  conquerors,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  oppressive,  as  is  evident  from  the  number  of  monu- 
ments that  exist  not  only  in  Ethiopia,  but  in  Egypt,  bearing  de- 
dications made  in  the  name  of  the  kings  of  this  race,  who  ruled 
at  the  same  time  in  both  countries.  The  names  inscribed  on 
these  monuments  are,  Schabak,  Sevekotheph,  Tahrak,  and 
Amenasa,  all  of  whom  are  mentioned  either  by  Greek  or  sa- 
cred historians,  under  the  name§  of  Sahacon^  Sevechus,  Tha* 
racQj  and  jimmeris.^  No  more  than  three  of  these  kings  are 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  Manetho,  as  belonging  to  this  dynasty, 
tfie  last  being  included  in  that  which  follows. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  afiairs  of  Egypt  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  into  great  disorder.  This  civil  discord  was  at 
last  composed  by  Psammiticus  I.  Memorials  of  his  reign  are 
found  in  the  obelisk  now  on  Monte-Li  tor  io,  at  Rome,  and  inihe 
enormous  columns  of  the  first  court  of  the  palace  of  Karnac,  at 
Thebes.  §  The  rule  of  Nechao  II.,  is  commemorated  by  several 
atelde  and  statues.    He  it  was  who  took  Jerusalem^  and  carried 

•  Bull.  Univ.,  Juin  1827,  p.  472. 
-f  Ibid.  p.  472. 

*  Ibid.  p.  472. 
i  Ibid.  p.  471. 
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King  Jehoahas  into  captivity.  On  the  Isle  of  Philae«  are  found 
buildings  bearing  the  legend  of  Psammiticus  II.,  as  well  as  of 
Apriss,  (the  Hophra  of  Scripture. )  An  ohelisk  of  his  reign  also 
exists  at  Rome.  The  greater  part  of  the  fragments  of  sculpture 
scattered  among  the  ruins  of  SaJ's,  bear  the  royal  legend  of  the 
celebrated  Amasis,  and  a  Monolith  chapel,  of  rose  granite,  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre.  Psammenitus  was  the  last  of  this  Dynasty  of  Saites. 
Few  tokens  of  his  short  reign  are  extant,  besides  the  inscription 
of  a  statue  in  the  Vatican.  He  was  defeated  and  dethroned  by 
Cambyses;  nor  did  he  long  durvive  his  misfortune.*  With  him 
fell  the  splendour  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt;  and,  from  this  date, 
525  B.  C,  the  edifices  and  monuments  assume  a  character  of  far 
less  importance. 

Still,  however,  we  find  materials  for  history.  Even  the  fero- 
cious Cambtses  is  commemorated  in  an  inscription  on  the  sta- 
tue of  a  priest  of  Sais,  now  in  the  Vatican.  The  name  of  Darius 
is  sculptured  on  the  columns  of  the  great  temple  of  the  Oasis; 
and,  in  Egypt,  we  still  read  inscriptions  dated  in  difierent  years 
of  the  reigns  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.I  During  the  reigns 
of  the  last  three  kings,  a  constant  struggle  was  kept  up  by  the 
Egyptians,  for  their  independence,  t  The  Persian  yoke  was  for  a 
moment  shaken  ofi*  by  Amtrtjbus  and  Nephereus.  Two  Sphin- 
ges, in  the  Louvre,  bear  the  legends  of  Nephereus,  and  his  suc- 
cessor AcHORis,  who  are  also  commemorated,  by  the  sculptures 
of  the  temple  of  Ely  thy  a.  In  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  there 
is  a  statue  of  the  Mendesian  Nepherites  ;  and  the  names  of  the 
two  Nectamebi,  who  succeeded  to  him,  in  the  conduct  of  this 
national  war,  are  still  extant  on  several  buildings  of  the  Isle  of 
Phila^,  at  Karnac,  Kourna,  and  jSafL 

Darius  Ochus,  in  spite  of  the  valiant  resistance  of  these  last 
kings,  again  reduced  Egypt  to  the  condition  of  a  Persian  pro- 
vince ;  but  his  name  is  nowhere  to  be  found  among  the  remains 
yet  discovered  in  Egypt 

Thus,  then,  the  researches  of  Champollion  have  brought  to 
our  view  an  almost  complete  succession  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
from  the  inva^on  of  the  Hykshos  in  2082  B.  C.  to  the  final  con- 

Suest  by  the  Persians,  whose  empire  fell  to  Alexander  in  332 
I.  C.  It  tallies  throughout,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  with 
the  remains  of  the  historian  Manetho ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  his 
series  of  dynasties,  the  gaps  still  left  by  hieroglyphic  discove- 
ries, may  be  legitimately  filled  up.  Before  the  former  era,  all  is 
dark  and  obscure ;  in  the  next  part,  we  have  little  but  a  list  of 

•  Bull.  Univ.,  Juin  1827,  p.  471. 
t  Ibid.  p.  471. 
t  Ibid.  p.  470. 
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writing,  and  even  the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt,  had  ceased  to 

be  U8ed  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  conquest 

"  Egypt,  tlthoiigh  deprived  of  Hi  political  liberty,  preserved  iti  religknn 
institutions,  as  well  under  the  sceptre  of  the  descendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus»  n 
benertth  the  sword  of  the  successors  of  Aug^ustus.  The  attachment  of  the  peo- 
ple to  its  ancient  national  customs,  stnif^ed,  with  victorious  perseverance, 
against  the  enterprises  of  an  usurped  power,  which  too  frequently  manifested 
itself  only  in  violent  acts  or  cruel  extortions.  Magnificent  temples  were  built  oi 
decorated  with  rich  sculptures,  during  these  long  years  of  servitude ;  and,  al 
though  these  vast  erections  were  due  entirely  to  the  piety  of  the  citizens,  the 
name  of  the  reigning  sovereign  was  constantly  eng^vcd  on  all  the  parts  of  th< 
buildmg  whose  decorations  were  about  to  be  completed.  Even  the  image  of  the 
Greek  king,  or  that  of  the  Roman  emperor,  under  whose  government  the  parti 
cular  portion  of  the  temple  was  finished,  was  sculptured  upon  it ;  such  had  beei 
the  ancient  habit  of  the  Egyptian  people*,  which,  during  the  ages  of  its  liberty, 
bad  never  ceased  to  consider  the  families  of  its  princes  as  branches  from  i 
celestial  stem,  and  had  always  confounded  its  kings  and  its  gods,  as  objects  O 
the  same  adoration." 

Itis  for  this  reason, that, in  studying  the  basso-relievos  and  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  which  embellish  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
we  are  enabled  to  obtain  such  important  illustrations  of  its  his- 
tory. Upon  every  one  of  the  buildings,  may  be  read  a  completv 
list  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  had  successively  filled  the  throne, 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  to  its  entire  completion.  It  be 
comes,  therefore,  a  species  of  historic  record,  of  the  names  anc 
the  order  of  the  reigns  of  the  monarchs.  Upon  them  all,  ar< 
likewise  traced  the  effigies  of  the  same  princes.  Previous  to  th< 
conquest  by  Cambyses,  these  may  be  considered  as  actual  por 
traits,  faithfully  representing  the  features,  the  dress,  and  the  ai: 
of  the  several  kings.  This,  however,  ceases  to  be  the  case,  fron 
that  date;  the  Caesars  and  the  Ptolemies  are  both  exhibited 
clothed  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  decorated  with  th< 
insignia,  and  honoure^l  by  the  titles  of  the  ancient  dynasties.  I 
is  from  the  name  alone,  that  a  foreign  origin  is  to  be  suspected 
The  accidental  detection  of  the  name  of  a  Ptolemy,  on  the  fa 
mous  Rosetta  stone,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  discovery  of  thi 
key  to  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet;'  and  the  whole  system  ba 
been  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  propter  names  of  the  Greel 
and  Roman  sovereigns,  inscribed  upon  the  great  edifices  of  Egypt 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear,  that  Egypt  had  enjoyed 
frotn  very  early  times,  down  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses,  th 
blessings  of  an  enlightened  government  The  religion,  if  veilej 
in  types  and  allegories,  and  descending  at  last  to  the  worship  o 
contemptible  objects,  did  not  cease  to  teach^  in  an  effectual  man 
ner,  the  duties  of  sovereign  and  subject,  of  parent  and  child 
and,  under  its  influence,  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  refused  t 
the  unworthy. 

The  government  was  monarchical,  and  the  sanction  of  reli 
gion  gave  weight  to  the  authority  of  the  kings;  but  thev  wer 
still,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  subject  to  the  dominion  o 
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die  two  wivea  of  Euergetes,  both  named  Cleofatea  ;  a  Ptole* 
my  not  commemorated  by  the  Oreek  hiatorianSy  and  a  queen 
alao  called  Cleopatra,  and  diatioguiahed  by  the  aurname  Tar- 
PHJBNB ;  Ptolemt  Soter  II.  ;  two  of  the  aurname  of  Albx- 
AHDER ;  Ptolemt  Dionysius  ;  the  famous  Cleopatra,  and  her 
aon  by  Julius  Caesar. 

During  the  whole  period  included  under  the  reigna  of  the 
Ptolemies,  we  find  that  the  style  of  architecture  and  sculpture, 
and  the  mode  of  writing,  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
independent  and  more  remote  ages  of  Egyptian  history,  prevail* 
ed  throughout  the  country.  Greek  inscriptions  are  occasionally 
met  with ;  and  it  has  fortunately  happened,  that  bilingual  docu- 
ments, not  only  written  but  sculptured,  and  in  some  cases  bear- 
ifig  both  the  hieroglyphic  and  more  popular  systems  of  writing, 
have  been  discovered.  It  is  to  the  careful  study  of  these,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphic  system. 
.  The  architecture  and  sculptures  of  the  date  of  these  Grecian 
kings,  are  found  to  be  far  inferior,  not  only  in  splendour,  but  in 
tiate  of  execution,  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  races,  and  particular- 
ly, to  those  of  the  three  great  Diopolitan  Dynasties.  So  far  indeed 
were  the  Egyptian  arts  from  having  been  benefited  by  an  inter- 
course with  the  Greeks,  that  we  find  the  decline  gradual,  down 
to  the  final  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
*  Of  the  Roman  •mperors,  we  find  inscribed  in  hieroglyphicSy 
the  names  and  titles  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Clau- 
Rius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Nbrva,  Trajan, 
Adrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  and  Commodus. 
This  last  name,  ia  to  be  read  four  times  among  the  inscriptions 
of  the  temple  of  Esn£ ;  which,  before  this  discovery,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  erection  of  an  age  far  more  remote  than  is  reach* 
ed  by  any  of  our  histories.  So  far  from  this,  it  is  in  truth,  with 
bat  one  exception,  the  most  modern  of  all  the  edifices  yet  disco- 
vered in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  It  is  a  century  and 
half  later  than  the  temple  of  Denderah;  the  latest  name  upon 
which,  is  that  of  Nero.  This  laat,  as  has  been  more  than  onc« 
mentioned  in  our  previous  papers  on  Egypt,  was  also  considered 
of  vast  antiquity,  although  of  a  less  age  than  that  of  Esn6.  Both 
these  hypotheses  are  thus  set  aside,  and  the  rudeness  and  want 
both  of  taate  and  skill,  displayed  at  Esn6,  so  far  from  being 
owing  to  the  infancy  of  the  art,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  its  decline. 

Thus  then,  as  far  down  as  the  y^ar  180  A.  D.  the  worship  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  deities  was  publicly  exercised,  and  preserv- 
ed all  its  external  splendour ;  for  the  temples  of  Denderah,  Esn6, 
and  others  constructed  under  the  Roman  rule,  are,  for  size  and 
kbour,  if  not  for  their  style  of  art,  well  worthy  of  the  ages  of 
Egyptian  independence.  Previoua  to  these  discoveries,  it  had 
become  a  matter  of  almost  universal  belief,  that  the  arts,  thf 
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however^  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  dedicated  to  personal  ra- 
nity,  or  mistaken  piety,  and  ought  rather  to  impress  us  with  me- 
lancholy, that  such  vast  labour  should  have  been  bestowed  upon 
such  useless  objects.  A  closer  inspection  will  show  us  that  these 
are  no  more  than  appropriate  tributes  of  gratitude,  to  public  spi- 
rited monarchs,  for  public  works  of  the  most  useful  character, 
or  offerings  to  the  Deity  for  ages  of  continued  prosperity.  The 
glories  of  sculpture  and  architecture  indeed  still  remain;  but 
more  glorious  triumphs  of  art,  applied  to  useful  purposes,  can 
be  traced  and  detected  by  the  aid  of  history.  The  Egyptians 
toiled  for  ages  to  render  their  territory  healthy,  to  increase  its 
fertility,  and  to  enlarge  its  bounds,  not  at  the  expense  of  sur- 
rounding nations,  but  of  the  barren  waste,  and  the  impassable 
morass.  Whole  provinces  were  conquered  from  the  sands  and 
deserts  of  Lybia ;  the  plains  of  the  Delta  were  raised  from  a 
miry  gulf ;  the  inequality  of  the  inundation  was  ccuApensated  by 
foresight  and  skill ;  their  cities  were  erected  on  immense  em- 
bankments ;  and  not  content  with  ornamenting  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  with  immortal  monuments,  they  undertook  to  excavate  the 
rocks  that  bounded  their  territory,  and  to  create  a  subterrane* 
an  country  as  magnificent  as  that  inhabited  by  the  living,  to 
serve  as  the  receptacle  of  their  dead. 

The  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  put  a  stop  to  the 
exercise  of  those  Egyptian  arts,  which  had  gradually  declined  un- 
der the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  rulers.  The  temples 
were  gradually  abandoned,  and  on  Christianity  becoming  the  es- 
tablished faith,  sacrifices  were  prohibited,  and  the  public  exer- 
cise of  the  ancient  worship  made  penal.  While  paganism  retain- 
ed the  predominance,  persecution  and  strife  wasted  the  wealth 
and  the  population  of  the  country,  while  the  religion  that  suc- 
ceeded. Pagan  and  corrupted,  except  in  name,  changed  only  the 
relations  of  the  parties,  and  not  the  principles  that  regulated  the 
conduct  of  the  ruling  power. 

Egypt,  which  the  Greek  emperors  knew  neither  how  to  go- 
vern or  to  defend,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Moslem  conquerors.* 
The  conquests  of  the  first  followers  of  Mahomet,  were  of  a  na- 
ture entirely  different,  both  from  the  military  enterprises  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  the  tumultuous  invasions  of  the  northern  barba- 
rians. The  Romans  did  not  owe  their  triumphs  to  the  power  of 
their  arms  alone,  but  a  great  part  of  their  success  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  certain  maxims  of  government,  which  they  followed 
with  admirable  constancy.  Not  content  with  overcoming  a  peo- 
ple, they  included  it  in  their  general  system  of  policy,  and  caused 
it  in  a  great  degree  to  lose  the  traces  of  its  own  individual  and 

•  Preface  Huioriqtitf  pp.  xxiii.  €t  seq. 
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national  character,  by  introducing  their  own  k^ligiooi  custouMi^ 
language,  and  laws.  * 

The  harbarians  who  overran  Europe,  abandoning  their  in* 
hospitable  aeata  for  climates  more  mild  and  cities  more  opu- 
lent, followed  each  other  with  no  other  design  than  pillage.  A» 
they  were  without  fixed  institutions  of  their  own,  they  ended 
by  adopting  the  worship,  the  manners,  and  the  arts,  or  at  least 
the  remains  of  them,  they  found  established  in  their  new  settle- 
ments.  The  Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  had  more  settled  opioioiii 
and  habits,  and  their  attachment  to  them  was  strengthi^ned  by 
all  the  energy  of  fanaticism.  Satisfied  that  the  Koran  contained 
all  knowledge  necessary  or  useful,  they  at  first  rejected  the 
usages  of  the  countries  they  subdued,  and  destroyed,  from  a  prin* 
ciple  of  religion,  the  monuments  of  their  arts.  Mahomet  was  not 
enough  of  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  wide  extent  which  his  reli- 
gion was  to  attain  ;  nor  had  he  the  rast  views  of  policy  which  are 
sometimes  attributed  to  him.  To  admit  either  of  these  to  the 
uneducated  camel-drirer,  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  claimed 
divinity  of  his  mission.  So  far  from  this,  he  left  his  successors 
no  established  form  or  principle  of  government,  in  any  way 
adapted  to  the  vast  regions  over  which  they  so  rapidly  extended 
their  sway.t  The  Roman  power  being  no  longer  sustained  by 
the  ancient  vigour  of  its  institutions,  each  of  its  provinces  be- 
came liable  to  invasion  and  conquest  by  hordes  almost  savage, 
and  which  a  few  centuries  before,  her  legions  would  have  exter- 
minated, ere  they  could  have  crossed  her  consecrated  borders. 
Among  these  invaders,  the  Arabs  performed,  in  their  own  vici- 
nity, what  was  done  on  the  other  frontiers  by  the  Goths,  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Gepide.  They  penetrated  the  parts  of  Asia 
not  subject  to  the  empire,  with  no  less  facility ;  for  the  Persian 
kingdom,  shaken  by  intestine  commotions,  and  debilitated  by  fo- 
reign wars,  was  no  better  able  to  resist  their  fanatic  violence. 
Thus,  in  a  few  years,  they  extended  the  rule  of  the  Koran  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  But 
the  same  volume  that  was  the  first  cause  of  their  union,  and  the 
earnest  of  their  success,  finished  by  arresting  their  progress.  Had 
the  Arabs  possessed,  like  the  people  who  conquered  the  West- 
ern Empire,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  receiving  at  the  same 
time  a  religion  favourable  to  the  arts,  and  to  useful  knowledge, 
and  which  teaches  the  true  principles  of  government,  they  might 
have  cultivated  to  perfection  all  branches  of  knowled^,  and 
prolonged  their  sway  even  to  the  present  day,  over  regions  re- 
ttored  to  prosperity  by  one  uniform  and  beneficent  system.  This 
people,  in  truth,  did  at  first  exhibit  genius  of  the  highest  order, 

*  Prtfaet  MHorique,  ubi  supii. 
t  Ibid.  p.  xxY. 
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and  speedily  attained  a  great  degree  of  civilization.  But  theii 
religion  was  at  variance  with  their  improvement  in  the  arta,  and 
hostile  to  all  liberal  policy ;  the  Arabs  must  have  renounced  it  al< 
together,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  relapsing  into  the  ignorance 
and  rudeness  of  their  ancestors. 

Egypt*  suffered  all  the  evils  arising  from  Moslem  sway.  Th< 
first  approach  of  the  Arabs  had  swept  away  the  accumulated  lite* 
rary  treasures  of  ages  ;  the  speedy  division  of  their  empire  in- 
Tolved  it  in  constant  wars. 

The  Ptttimite  caliphs  made  Egypt  their  residence,!  until  theii 
rule  was  overthrown  by  the  celebrated  Salladin.  This  revolution 
was  not  effected  in  quiet,  but  gave  rise  to  seditions  and  disturb- 
ances,  quelled  by  the  usual  cruelties  of  an  oriental  despotism. 

To  the  family  of  Salladin  succeeded  a  rule  of  a  charactei 
anomalous  and  dissimilar  to  any  that  ever  existed  in  any  othei 
country.  The  caliphs, {  and  the  princes  who  succeeded  them, 
had  confided  the  defence  of  their  dominions,  and  the  guard  ol 
their  persons,  to  a  body  of  mercenaries,  recruited  principally  by 
means  of  a  traffic  in  slaves.  The  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Caucasus  have  for  many  ages  furnished  to  all  Mahometan  coun- 
tries a  large  supply  of  young  persons,  remarkable  for  the  physi- 
cal perfection  of  their  persons.  These  are  sometimes  captives  in 
war,  but  are  as  frequently  disposed  of  by  their  own  parents.  Ele- 
vated to  the  highest  offices  of  trust,  the  chiefs  of  these  troops  usurp- 
ed the  authority  of  their  masters,  and  finally  extinguished  their 
lineage.  Thus  arose  the  Mameluke  dynasty,  that  long  subjected 
Egypt  to  an  absolute  government,  yet  neither  hereditary  nor 
elective.  §  Birth  indeed  sometimes  gave  a  right  to  the  highest 
rank,  but  more  frequently  the  murderer  of  the  last  prince  became 
his  successor.  There  were  as  many  revolutions  as  there  were  se- 
parate reigns.  At  times,  several  different  pretenders  contended 
for  the  supremacy,  and  held  separate  dominions  in  Syria,  in  the 
Delta,  and  in  upper  Egypt  Some  of  the  Mameluke  princes  go- 
verned with  ability  and  success;  conquerors  of  Syria,  they 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  Moguls,  repulsed  the  Crusaders,  and 
carried  their  arms  into  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  into  Yemen,  and  intc 
Armenia.  But  the  very  nature  of  their  institutions  limited  all 
their  enterprises  to  objects  of  personal  interest  and  ephemeral 
character,  and  thus  the  condition  of  the  people  and  couutriefi 
under  their  sway,  became  daily  more  debased. 

In  addition  to  the  scourge  of  a  bad  government,  and  ^rpetual 
domestic  dissentions,  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries  be- 
came the  object  of  formidable  foreign  invasions.  For  two  centu- 

* 'Preface  Historiquet  p.  xzviii. 
t  Ibia.  p.  xxix. 
^  Ibid.  p.  xxviii, 
i  Ibid.  p. 
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ries  the  chivalry  of  Europe  exhausted  itself  in  a  contest  to  obtain 
and  keep  possession  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  famous  expedi- 
tions,* although  they  agitated  for  this  long  period  every  nation 
of  the  West,  produced  none  of  the  results  for  which  they  were 
intended,  and  generated,  by  their  immediate  action,  incalculable 
disorder.  But  they  in  return  excited  a  spirit  of  commerce  ;  ex- 
tended the  views  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it ;  and  multiplied 
the  processes  of  the  useful  arts.  They  caused  the  downfal  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  liberal  principles 
of  government,  which  are  still  gradually  extending  and  develop* 
ing  themselves  in  all  civilized  nations. 

During  the  crusades,!  an  hundred  thousand  Christian  warriors 
reduced  Damietta,  and  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  country. 
But,  overcome  by  the  climate,  and  shut  up  between  the  canals, 
they  were  compelled  to  capitulate.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  a 
similar  attempt  was  made  by  St.  Louis  of  France,  and  terminated 
€ven  more  disastrously. 

At  this  period,  the  nations  of  Europe :( were  in  almost  every  re- 
spect inferior  to  those  of  the  East;  for  they  had  not  attained  the 
marked  superiority  they  now  possess,  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
progress  they  have  since  made  in  all  the  arts.  In  none,  perhaps,  has 
this  superiority  of  Europeans  become  more  decided,  than  in  the 
military  art ;  and  hence  countries  which  now  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Moslems,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  Christian  nations,  were  then  able  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  although  urged  on  by 
religious  zeal. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  Egypt  ceased  to 
be  an  independent  government,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Ot- 
tomans, about  sixty-four  years  after  the  capture  of  Constantino- 
ple. 

When  Egypt§  thus  received  new  masters,  immense  and  unex- 
pected changes  were  made  in  the  commerce  and  in  the  political 
state  of  nations.  No  epoch  of  history  is  so  fertile  in  great  events. 
While  the  Ottoman  power  threatened  Europe,  various  Christian 
nations  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  sway  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Europe  was  engaged  in  strengthening  its  kingdoms 
by  civil  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of  standing  armies. 
The  art  of  printing  opposed  a  final  barrier  to  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarism  which  had  at  various  former  epochs  swept  away  the 
l^reater  part  of  the  learning  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  ;  it  at 
the  same  time  extended  the  means  of  improvement  to  all  classes 
of  society.  At  the  same  moment,  Columbus  and  Vasco  de  Gama 
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made  their  great  discoveries,  and  in  following  them  up,  Spani- 
ards and  Portuguese,  departing  in  opposite  directions  from  the 
same  peninsula,  were  astonished  at  meeting  each  other  in  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  Asia.  By  these  discoveries,  the  channels  of  trade 
were  changed  for  ever ;  and  Egypt  lost  the  advantages  she  had 
derived  from  the  enlightened  founder  of  Alexandria.  The  ambi- 
tious spirit  of  the  Europeans,  rapidly  proceeded  to  establish  new 
relations  between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  bonds  which  had  united  so  many  cities  and 
states,  and  which  were  now  broken.  Impatient  to  employ  their 
new  means  of  acquiring  power,  they  made  use  of  the  mtfgnet  to 
direct  their  course  to  undiscovered  lands,  and  gunpowder  to  sub- 
due the  inhabitants.  They  found  in  the  mines  of  America  the 
precious  metals  that  served  to  extend  the  trade  of  the  East,  and 
in  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  the  tools  for  introducing  new  cul- 
tures into  the  Western  continent. 

Thus,  then,*  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century  marks  a 
fatal  epoch  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  the  term  of  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  all  its  former  greatness.  Conquered  and  pillaged,  it 
was  delivered  to  the  avarice  of  Turkish  pachas,  and  at  last  fell 
into  the  most  deplorable  anarchy.  The  rebellion  of  several  pa- 
chas induced  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Ma- 
meluke beys,  and  these,  rising  from  the  condition  of  military 
slaves,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  government,  and  left  to 
the  pachas  but  the  shadow  of  power.  Struggles  arose  between 
ambitious  rivals,  and  were  attended  with  unbridled  excesses,  and 
the  most  unjust  and  extortionate  imposts  upon  the  agriculture, 
the  commerce,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  until  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  ancient  granary  of  the  world  were  reduced  to 
the  miseries  of  famine,  in  the  midst  of  their  fertile  and  inex- 
haustible fields. 

In  this  debased  and  deplorable  condition  of  Egypt,  it  became 
an  object  of  the  ambition  of  the  French  republic.  But  the  vast 
schemes  to  which  the  occupation  of  this  country  was  calculated 
to  give  rise,  were  crushed  in  embryo  by  the  power  of  England  ; 
a  triumph,  which  in  this,  as  in  various  other  cases,  however 
vaunted  at  first  by  those  who  fondly  believed  themselves  the  sup- 
porters of  sound  religion  and  morals,  has  been  disastrous  in  its 
efiects  upon  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  To  the  anar- 
chy of  the  beys  has  succeeded  a  rigid  despotism,  tbe  more  se- 
vere, because  partially  enlightened,  and  which,  in  the  monopoly 
of  the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  adds  to  the  labours  and  hard- 
ships of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,   without  improving  their 

condition  for  the  present,  or  holding  out  any  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture, 

"^  Preface  Hisiorique^  p.  xliv. 
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Whatever  opinioa  we  may  entertain  of  the  justice  of  the  oc» 
eupation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  or  of  the  political  objects  and 
nilitary  views  it  was  intended  directly  to  subserve,  we  must  ad* 
mit  that  the  most  extensive  and  liberal  plans  were  entertained, 
and  actually  commenced,  by  which  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  would  have  been  in  a  measure  restored. 

In  fact,  the  union  of  the  arts  of  Europe,  with  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  government,  would  spieedily  change  the  situation  of 
Egypt*  If  agricultural  industry  were  to  be  rendered  secure  ia 
the  possession  of  its  products,  and  thus  encouraged  in  its  attempts, 
and  its  labour  at  the  same  time  directed  to  proper  objects,  the 
results  would  be  incalculable.    The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  sup- 

e)rted  by  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  ;  and  agricultural 
hour  consists  principally  in  the  management  of  the  irrigations, 
which  this  overflowing  of  the  river  renders  practicable.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  the  distribution  of  the  water  is  irregular 
and  imperfect  The  canals  are  traced  without  skill,  and  hence 
reach  some  districts  in  wasteful  abundance,  while  others  are  wholly 
deprived  of  their  benefits.  In  some  places,  want  of  knowledge 
leads  to  the  weakening  of  the  defences  against  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  break  in,  and  convert  into  sterile  shores 
land  capable  of  the  richest  productions.  If  the  cultivated  ground 
18  inaccessible  to  the  waters  of  the  river,  they  are  drawn  from  it  by 
machines  of  the  rudest  description,  and  moved  by  the  most  ex- 
pensive powers  ;  while  the  want  of  a  general  system  of  police, 
permits  the  breaking  of  dykes  and  the  diversion  of  the  waters 
intended  for  the  supply  of  distant  districts.  The  inhabitants,  in 
truth,  from  bad  government  and  ignorance,  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  liberality  of  nature,  or  employ  their  industry  un- 
less by  ravishing  the  bounties  of  Providence  from  each  other. 
All  this  might  be  remedied  by  a  wise  and  firm  government,  and 
immense  districts,  now  abandoned  to  the  desert,  might  be  restor- 
ed to  profitable  cultivation. 

Besides  wheat,  rice,  and  fruits  of  all  descriptions,  Egypt  if 
capable  of  producing  sugar,  cotton,  and  cofiee,  and  various  other 
valuable  products.t  It  is  true,  that  the  native  plants  are  few  in 
number ;  but  this  fertile  land,  whose  mild  temperature  varies  by 
insensible  degrees,  from  the  sea  to  the  confines  of  Nubia,  may 
be  considered  as  one  vast  garden,  fitted  to  receive  the  richest 
vegetable  productions  of  the  universe. 

Such  are  the  natural  advantages  of  Egypt ;  and,  even  the  long 
prevalence  of  a  vicious  administration,  has  not  been  able  to  de- 
stroy them  altogether.}   It  is  still  capable  ot  supporting  nearly 
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three  millions  of  iuhabitants ;  and  iU  capital^  Cairo,  is  an  opu- 
lent and  populous  city.  Even  the  climate^  so  much  dreaded  by 
Europeans,  was  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  French  army, 
to  be  by  no  means  insalubrious. 

The  results  of  this  famous  expedition  of  the  French,  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  vast  increase  which  our  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  condition  of  that  country  has  received.  For 
this,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Institute  of  Cairo ;  and  its  labours 
have  been  given  to  the  world,  in  the  most  imposing  and  impress- 
ive shape,  in  the  **  Description  de  I'Egypte."  This  work  is 
composed  of  many  volumes  of  text,  and  a  vast  collection  of 

filates,  representing  every  object  of  interest  discovered  in  Egypt, 
t  includes  representations  of  the  antiquities,  of  the  modern  ob- 
jects of  curiosity,  of  the  botany,  the  zoology,  and  the  minera- 
logy of  the  country;  and  comprises  a  suite  of  correct  geographi* 
cal  delineations.  These  last  amount  to  fifty  in  number,  and  form^ 
when  united,  one  great  general  map,  of  such  perfect  execution 
in  all  its  parts,  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  European  coun- 
try has  been  more  correctly  represented.*  They  comprise  the 
whole  extent  of  Egypt,  from  the  cataracts  to  the  sea,  and  extend 
from  Alexandria  on  the  west,  to  the  position  of  ancient  Tyre  on 
the  east. 

In  these  plates,  every  ancient  monument  of  the  least  import- 
ance is  described  and  figured.  Of  these  but  few  were  known, 
even  imperfectly,  the  greater  part  not  at  all,  before  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  French.t  The  geographical  position  of  every  remark- 
able monument  has  been  ascertained,  and  is  carefully  designated 
on  the  maps ;  and,  in  addition,  minute  and  accurate  topographi- 
cal surveys  have  been  made  of  their  vicinity ;  and  not  content 
with  representing  the  present  picturesque  details  of  these  magnifi- 
cent ruins,  in  every  point  of  view,  great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  ascertain  their  original  state,  and  to  represent  them  as  they 
appeared  in  their  pristine  splendour.  Every  building  has  been 
carefully  measured,  as  well  as  the  dimensions  of  its  principal  and 
accessory  parts,  and  exhibited  by  means  of  plans,  elevations, 
and  sections.  This  work  docs  not  contain  the  representation  of 
a  few  isolated  monuments,  saved  with  difficulty  from  the  rava- 
ges of  time,  but  includes  nearly  all  the  principal  structures  of  a 
nation,  to  which  most  others  owe  the  origin  of  their  institutions. 
That  these  are  still  extant,  is  owing  to  the  climate,  as  well  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  buildings  and  materials  themselves;  and  we  find 
among  them  temples  and  palaces  which  can  be  at  once  recog- 
nised, as  having  hften  described  by  Hecatxus,  Diodorus,  and 
Strabo.    The  more  ancient  of  these  monuments  were  construct- 
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edy  before  the  cities  of  Greece  were  founded ;  they  have  out-; 
lived  the  rise  and  fall  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Athens ;  and  our 
posterity  may  still  admire  them,  when  most  of  the  buildings 
now  erecting  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  shall  have 
ceased  to  exist 

The  size  of  this  work,  and  the  vast  number  of  plates  it  con- 
tains, render  it  too  costly  to  be  generally  accessible.  We  know 
of  no  more  than  two  copies,  which  have  reached  this  country ;  to 
one  of  these,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  referring.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  pride  taken  by  Napoleon  in  his  oriental  exploits, 
and  was  supported  chiefly  by  the  patronage  of  his  government. 
This  patronage  has  been  continued  by  the  present  reigning  pow* 
ers,  who  not  only  completed  the  work  commenced  under  his 
reign,  but  have  caused  the  publication  of  a  second  edition.  It  is 
sufficient,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  vast  labour  which  it 
has  cost,  to  state,  that  Uie  work  commenced  in  Egypt,  in  1798, 
has  only  been  completed  within  the  present  year,  and  is,  in  its 
execution,  as  well  calculated  to  exhibit  the  taste,  the  science, 
and  the  state  of  the  graphic  arts  at  the  present  day,  as  the  mo« 
noments  it  delineates,  are,  to  manifest  the  skill,  the  public  spirit, 
and  the  vast  power  of  the  Pharaohs. 
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I.— La  Coutume  de  Paris. 

%.-^Digesi  of  ihe  Civil  Laws  now  in  force  in  the  Terriiory 

qf  Orleans.   1808. 
3.-*La9  Sieie  Pantidas — Translated  by  L.  M.  Lisat  and  H. 

Carleton,  Esquires.   New-Orleans.   1820. 
4. — Civil  Code  of  Louisianm.  1824. 
5. — Louisiana  Term  Reports.  15  vols. 

Most  of  the  states  which  compose  this  Union,  even  those 
which  were  formerly  colonies  of  France  and  Spain,  have  retain- 
ed or  adopted  the  common  law  of  England,  as  the  basis  of  their 
municipal  law.  They  have,  from  time  to  time,  introduced  such 
regulations  and  modifications,  as  were  called  for  by  their  politi- 
cal organization,  differing  in  particulars  not  very  essential ;  buty 
in  substance,  it  is  the  same  system.  Thei^p  is  however  one 
grea^  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  eminent  exception-^one 
state,  which,  through  every  change  of  sovereignty,  has  uniform- 
ly and  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  its  an- 
cestors, originally  from  the  continent  of  Europe.   We  mean  the 
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state  of  Louisiana.  We  speak  only  of  its  civil  jurisprudence,  be- 
cause in  criminal  matters,  the  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  de- 
finition of  offences,  have  been  borrowed  from  the  common  law 
of  England,  and  the  criminal  law  of  the  continent  is  entirely  ex- 
ploded. Although  these  facts  are  generally  known  to  our  read- 
ers, few,  we  believe,  have  taken  the  pains  to  institute  a  compa- 
rison between  the  two  systems,  or  to  examine  minutely,  so  strik- 
ing an  anomaly.  We  have  therefore  thought  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin,  the  changes,  and  present  state  of  the  legislation  of  Louisiana, 
not  unworthy  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  curiosity  of  the  day. 
It  must  necessarily  be  condensed,  and  confined  to  those  striking 
peculiarities  which  are  unknown  to  laws  of  English  origin,  to- 
gether with  those  modifications  which  have  grown  out  of  their 
new  political  relations  with  a  powerful  federal  republic. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  discordant  and  bisarre,  than 
the  jurisprudence  of  France,  at  the  period  of  the  colonization  of 
Louisiana.  The  different  provinces,  though  politically  united,  and 
forming  one  monarchy,  were  governed  by  laws  differing  in  many 
essential  particulars.  In  some  of  the  southern  provinces,  the  Ro- 
man law  still  retains  its  authority,  and  those  were  therefore  styled 
Pays  du  droit  icrit;  but  the  greater  number  had  their  local 
couturneSj  and  hence  the  designation  of  Pays  coutumiers.  Dis- 
tinguished jurists  have  numbered  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
forty  different  customs ;  and  it  was  facetiously  observed  by  Vol- 
taire, in  the  last  century,  that  <<Un  homme  qui  voyage  dans  ce 
pays-ci  change  de  Loi  presque  autant  de  fois  qu'il  change  de 
Chevaux  de  roste.  Les  mesures  sontaussi  differentes  que  les  cou- 
tumes;  de  sorte  que  ce  qui  est  vrai  dans  le  Faubourg  de  Alont- 
martre  devient  faux  dans  I'Abbaye  de  Saint  Denis. " 

In  their  origin,  they  were  local  usages,  which,  by  long  habit 
and  tacit  consent,  had  acquired  the  force  of  unwritten  law ;  and 
which  the  tribunals  were  directed  to  respect  in  the  decision  of 
causes,  as  early  as  the  year  1248,  by  an  ordinance  of  St  Louis. 
Subsequently,  however,  successive  monarchs,  from  Charles  VL. 
to  Louis  XII.,  caused  them  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  in  the  form 
of  local  codes ;  and  they  were  ever  after  considered  as  written 
law,  although  styled  customary,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Roman  civil  law,  which  was,  par  eminence^  called  the  written 
law.  The  custom  of  Paris,  which  the  colonists  brought  with 
them,  as  the  law  of  the  new  colony,  was  first  reduced  to  writing, 
by  royal  authority,  in  the  year  1510,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIL? 
and  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  amended  in  1580.  The  Cou- 
tume  de  Paris  is  divided  into  sixteen  titles,  and  subdivided  in- 
to three  hundred  and  sixty-two  articles,  and  is  justly  referred 
to,  as  the  prima  legum  cunabula  of  Louisiana.  As  such,  we 
had  prepared  an  abstract  to  lay  before  our  readers,  but  we  find 
that  its  length  will  prevent  its  iiMertion  in  the  present  artidt. 
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As  a  code,  the  Coutume  de  Paris  is  deficient  in  arrangement,  but 
far  from  beinji;  contemptible,  considering  the  age  in  which  it 
originated.  The  parh'ament  of  Paris,  as  a  court  of  judicature  on 
points  of  doubtful  construction,  or  in  cases  where  no  positive 
provision  existed,  was  governed  in  its  decisions  by  the  maxims 
of  the  Roman  law,  which,  even  in  those  provinces  where  it  was 
without  legislative  authority,  still  maintained  its  influence,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  common  law  of  France,when  the  Cou* 
tumcs  were  silent 

The  want  of  a  uniform  system  of  laws  was  long  felt  and  de* 
plored  by  the  ablest  jurists  and  statesmen  before  the  Revolution, 
and  many  partial  efforts  were  made  to  reform  the  existing  legis- 
lation. The  illustrious  D'Aguesseau  contributed  three  important 
ordinances;  that  of  Donations,  in  1731  ;  of  Testaments,  in  1735; 
and  that  of  Substitutions,  in  1747.  But  these  attempts  to  introduce 
the  Roman  law,  or  rather  to  reconcile  it  with  the  discordant 
customs  of  different  provinces  and  towns,  still  left  a  singu- 
lar medley  of  feudal  custom  and  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  laws 
of  many  of  the  provinces  were  as  different  from  those  of  the  ca- 
pital, although  resting  on  a  common  basis,  as  their  native  Patois 
from  the  chaste  and  polished  dialect  of  the  Court.  The  Revolu- 
tion prostrated  all  these  institutions.  Out  of  their  ruins,  however, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  master  genius  of  the  age,  arose  a  sys« 
tern  of  laws,  composed  indeed  of  discordant  elements,  but  ad- 
mirably combined  and  adjusted  ;  the  result  of  a  great  compro- 
mise between  the  adherents  of  §ustomary  and  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. A  code  adapted  to  the  complicated  wants  and  engage- 
ments of  an  intelligent  and  active  age  ;  a  little  selected  from  one 
custom,  and  a  little  from  another,  but  cemented  together  by  ele- 
ments drawn  from  the  inexhaustible  quarry  of  Roman  wisdom. ; 
rejecting  the  subtleties  of  the  ancient  schools ;  revealing  in  simple 
language  the  simple  principles  of  right,  the  Tribonians  of  mo- 
dern France,  after  consulting  all  parties;  collating,  weighing, 
and  deliberating,  as  if  they  were  legislating  for  a  world  and  not 
a  kingdom,  produced  that  most  splendid  and  durable  monument 
of  the  age  ;  almost  the  only  enduring  conquest  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  inscribed  it  with  Uie  name  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
under  whose  auspices,  and  with  whose  personal  co-operation,  it 
had  been  accomplished.  The  jealousy  of  the  restored  dynasty 
has  blotted  from  the  title-page  of  the  code  the  name  of  Napoleon  ; 
but  if  we  might  be  permitted  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  history^ 
we  would  confidently  predict,  that  this  system  of  uniform  and 
equitable  laws  will  mark  the  epoch  which  gave  it  birth.  The 
butcheries  of  the  revolution  ;  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  the  mad  scenes  of  the  national  convention  ;  the  frenzy 
Which  marked  the  first  burst  of  liberty  in  France,  will  be  regard- 
ed hereafter  as  wonders,  momentary  in  their  effects  on  the  condi- 
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tion  of  man.  The  glories  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena  are  already  be- 
coming dim,  and  the  fragments  of  the  Simplon  may  be  hereafter 
sought  for,  as  the  ruins  of  the  Appian  way  now  are,  a  puzzle  to 
antiquarians;  but  the  Code  Napoleon  is  destined  to  survive  them 
all ;  to  confer  the  most  lasting  and  substantial  blessings  upon 
France,  and  to  redeem  the  character  of  an  era  stained  with  80 
many  crimes  of  political  fanaticism  and  mad  ambition. 

Louisiana,  though  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1769, 
continued  under  the  actual  government  of  France,  until  1769, 
when  possession  was  taken  by  Don  Alexandro  O'Reilly,  who  was 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers  by  the  court  of  Madrid.  Hi0 
entrance  into  the  province  was  marked  by  the  execution  of  some 
of  its  first  citizens,  while  others  were  sent  prisoners  to  the  Moro 
Castle,  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  A  total  change  of  its  political  or- 
ganization and  system  of  jurisprudence  soon  followed.  The  pro- 
clamation of  O'Reilly,  which  announced  these  changes,  beam 
date  the  25th  November,  1769.  After  allegirfg  the  countenance 
of  the  council  in  Uie  popular  insurrection,  in  opposition  to  the 
change  of  government,  the  proclamation  goes  on  to  say  :  **For 
these  reasons,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  evils  of 
such  magnitude,  it  is  indispensable  to  abolish  the  council,  and  to 
establish  in  its  stead  that  form  of  political  government,  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  prescribed  by-  our  wise  laws,  and  by 
which  all  the  dependencies  of  his  Majesty  in  America  have  been 
maintained  in  perfect  tranquillity  and  subordination."  This  pro- 
clamation was  accompanied  bpr  a  set  of  instructions  upon  the 
modes  of  proceedings  according  to  the  Spanish  law,  drawn  up 
by  Don  Manuel  de  Urustia,  extremely  imperfect,  but  intended 
as  introductory  to  the  body  of  the  Spanish  laws,  which  were 
from  that  period  considered  as  having  superseded  the  authority 
of  French  jurisprudence.  The  archives  of  Louisiana  furnish  no 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  powers  conferred  by  the  court  of  Mt* 
drid  on  O'Reilly  ;  but  it  has  been  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
from  the  date  of  his  proclamation,  the  laws  of  Spain  became  the 
sole  guide  of  the  tribunals  in  their  decisions.  But  the  transition 
was  hardly  perceptible.  The  two  systems  were  very  similar  in 
their  general  features,  and  sprang  from  a  common  origin. 

In  giving  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Spanish  laws,  we  must 
necessarily  be  very  succinct ;  and  it  does  not  enter  into  our  plan 
to  give  an  analysis  of  the  various  and  voluminous  codes  and  com* 
pilations  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  whieh 
form  a  vastly  complicated  system.  The  Fuero  Viejo,  the 
Fuero  Juzgo,  and  the  Fuero  Real,  were  successively  adopted  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  Spanish  history.  Alphonso  X.,  commonlj 
ealled  the  wise,  or  the  astronomer,  felt  the  necessity-  of  embody- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  code  those  general  maxims  of  equity,  woA 
rufci  of  positive  law,  which  were  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  codes.  He  sat  about  compiling  from  the  writing?  of  the 
fiithers,  and  of  the  ancient  sages,  and  from  existing  customs,  a 
complete  system.  Under  his  auspices,  the  great  body  of  Spanish 
hwy  entitled  the  Siete  Partidas,  was  completed  as  early  as  1263. 
This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  Pandects  of  Spain ;  not  less 
curious  as  a  literary  monument,  than  remarkable  for  the  wisdom 
of  many  of  its  provisions,  and  infinitely  superior  to  the  cotem* 
porary  legislation  of  Europe.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Roman  law  was  not  extensively  taught  at  that  period,  and  that 
Spain  had  been  for  centuries  engaged  in  a  struggle  against  the 
Moors,  who  had  overrun  the  Peninsula.  Alphonso  was  one  of 
the  first  and  most  distinguished  elfeves  of  the 'University  of  Ssp 
Itmanca,  which  had  been  endowed  and  established  by  his  father^ 
and  where  he  imbibed  no  contemptible  tincture  of  the  physical 
sciences,  for  which  Spain  was  indebted  to  her  Arabic  conquerors. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  Alphonsine  tables  of  Astronomy  ;  and 
indeed  such  was  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher  and  a  monarchy 
that,  although  Spain  was  at  that  time  unconnected  with  the  po» 
litics  of  the  continent,  he  was  invited  to  become  Emperor  of 
Germany,  at  the  time  the  choice  fell  upon  Rodolph  of  Hapsburc. 
The  Partidas  were  not  formally  and  by  royal  authority  promiu- 

Eted,  until  1386,  by  Alphonso  XL,  the  great  grandson  of  the 
jislator,  as  appears  by  an  ordinance  of  Ferdinand  and  Juana^ 
in  15<^,  in  which  is  set  forth  the  tenor  of  the  ordinance  of  Al- 
phoQsc/  XL,  of  the  above  date.  The  Partidas,  as  a  code,  are  de- 
fective in  the  arrangement  of  matters,  but  are  divided,  as  its  ti- 
tle imports,  into  seven  parts,  and  each  part  subdivided  into  titles 
and  laws.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  from  a  perusal  of  the 
work,  why  it  was  divided  into  seven  parts,  in  preference  to  any 
other  number.  Such  a  division  is  not  suggested  by  any  naturu 
division  of  the  subject  matter,  and  appears  altogether  arbitrary. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  derived  that  name  from  the  number 
of  years  devoted  to  its  composition  ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  and 
more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  conjecture,  that  Al- 
phonso, as  well  as  Justinian,  retained  a  certain  respect  for  the  par^ 
ticular  number,  seven  ;  the  latter  having  divided  the  fifty  Books 
of  the  Pandects  into  seven  parts,  composed  of  unequal  numbers  of 
books,  not  arbitrarily,  as  he  asserts  in  his  preface,  but  with  a  re- 
ference to  the  virtues  of  that  number.  *<  Non  perperam  neque 
sine  ratione,  sed  ad  numerorum  naiuram  et  harmoniam  respi- 
cientes."  But  we  look  in  vain  for  that  natural  and  lucid  arrange- 
ment of  matter,  suggested  by  the  threefold  objects  of  all  muni- 
cipal lawy  persons,  things,  and  actions,  which  characterizes  the 
institutes  of  Justinian. 

Some  regulations  of  practice  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  called 
Del  Estilo,  had  been  established  in  1310,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Ordeiuunienio  de  Alcala,  in  the  reign  of  Alphonso  XI.,  which 
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introduced  some  new  principles  relative  to  testamentSy  and  some 
eontracUi  and  modes  of  proceeding.  The  laws  of  Toro,  eighty 
in  number,  were  promulgated  in  1505,  by  Ferdinand  and  Juana. 
They  regulate,  more  particularly,  the  forms  and  solemnities  of 
wills;  prohibit  wives  from  becoming  security  for  their  husbands; 
^tablish  the  quantum  which  a  father  may  give  to  one  of  his 
ehildren,  over  and  above  the  others,  or  the  mejora  de  tercioy 
fuiniOj  and  the  rules  of  succession.  These  laws  had  been  preced- 
ed by  the  Ordonamiento  Real,  which  was  subsequently  incor- 
porated in  the  .great  compilation  of  Spanish  written  law,  in  the 
reifi^n  of  Philip  II.,  entitled  the  Recopilacion  de  Castilla.  This 
work  wasBrst  published  in  1567,  and  has  been  amended  and  en- 
larged at  different  periods.  It  was  intended  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion created  by  so  many  previous  codes  and  ordinances ;  con- 
tains few  new  provisions  of  much  importance  ;  and  leaves  the 
authority  of  the  Partidas  generally  unimpaired.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  books,  and  subdivided  into  laws.  The  laws  of  Toro 
are  embraced  in  it 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  given  a  full  history  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  Spain  ;  much  less  are  we  disposed  to  enter  into  a  mi- 
nute analysis  of  its  provisions.  The  Recopilacion  is  first  in  autho- 
rity, whenever  its  provisions  are  repugnant  to  former  enact- 
ments. But  the  Partidas,  which  have  alone  been  partially  trans- 
lated by  authority  of  the  state,  are  always  referred  to  ai^mbo- 
dying  the  common  law  of  Spain,  unless  changed  or  abfogated 
by  the  Recopilacion.  So  conclusive  was  its  authority,  that  at 
one  period  it  was  a  capital  crime  in  Spain  to  cite  the  Roman 
law. 

The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  necessarily  in- 
troduced the  trial  by  jury,  in  a  modified  form,  and  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  which  were  unknown  to  the  pre-existing  laws. 
The  legislative  council  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  borrowed 
largely  from  the  common  law,  but  principally  those  forms  of 
proceedings  necessary  to  confer  on  the  courts,  organized  under 
the  authority  of  the  Union,  efficient  powers.  But  in  the  adjudi- 
cations of  suits  between  individuals,  the  Spanish  jurisprudence 
was  the  sole  guide,  except  in  commercial' questions.  Those  laws 
were  all  written  in  a  foreign  language,  and  buried  under  an  im- 
mense mass  of  useless  matter  ;  and  although  they  were  illustrat- 
ed by  numerous  and  able  commentators,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  the  highest  tribunal  should  have  rendered  some  judgments, 
which,  by  subsequent  researches,  when  the  laws  came  to  be  bet- 
ter understood,  were  supposed  to  be  erroneous.  Feeling  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  compilation  of  the  existing  laws,  in  English  and 
French,  the  prevailing  languages  of  the  country,  the  legislative 
oouncil,  as  early  as  1806,  by  Joint  resolution,  appointed  U?o  aUe 
joriaeousolts  to  eovpile  and  prepare  a  civil  code  for  the  uae  of 
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the  territory.  They  were  di  reeled  by  the  nme  resolution,  "  to 
make  the  civil  laws,  by  which  this  territory  is  now  governed, 
the  ground- work  of  said  code.''  With  such  ample  and  indefinite 

Ewers,  the  two  jurisconsults  prepared  <<  the  Digest  of  the  Civil 
iws  now  in  force  in  the  territory  of  Orleans,  with  alter»- 
tioos  and  amendments,  adapted  to  the  present  system  of  govern-* 
ment,''  and  which  is  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It 
was  reported  to  the  legislature  in  1808,  and* adopted.  The  Act 
by  which  the  digest  or  code  was  established,  contains  the  follow- 
iog  repealing  clause  ;  <*  that  whatever  in  the  ancient  civil  laws 
of  this  territory,  or  in  the  territorial  statutes,  is  contrary  to  the 
dispositions  contained  in  said  digest,  or  irreconcilable  with  them, 
is  hereby  repealed.''  In  the  body  of  the  code  are  some  express 
repeals ;  but  the  clause  above  recited  was  entirely  nugatory ; 
for  by  the  most  obvious  rule  of  construction,  if  the  dispositions 
of  the  new  code  were  repugnant  to  the  former  law,  it  was  tacitly 
repealed,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a  declaration.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  the  code  came  to  be  considered  princp* 
paify  as  a  declaratory  law ;  and  instead  of  introducing  a  new 
system  to  stand  by  itself,  and  to  be  construed  by  its  own  con* 
text,  it  was  regarded  as  an  imperfect  index  to  the  Spanish  law ; 
tnd  the  two  were  construed  together  as  statutes  in  pari  materift. 
Whenever  the  general  principle,  as  applicable  to  a  particular 
case,  was  the  same  in  both  systems,  and  the  Spanish  law  recog* 
nised  an  exception  not  expressly  retained  by  the  code,  nor  even 
mentioned,  the  exception  was  considered  as  still  existing.  Pre* 
seriptions  or  limitations  of  actions  not  enumerated  in  the  code, 
were  declared  still  to  exist  by  virtue  of  the  ancient  laws.  The 
Spanish  law  was  still  considered  the  unwritten^  as  the  code  was 
the  written  law  of  Louisiana.  The  compilers  adopted  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  even  copied  entire  titles, 
almost  literally  ;  but  the  rules  of  construction  applicable  to  the 
two  codes  were  entirely  difierent  The  Code  Napoleon  super- 
seded all  the  pre-existing  laws,  ordinances,  and  customs,  leaving 
none  in  operation,  except  certain  local  usageSj  which  continued 
to  be  respected,  as  aiding  in  the  construction  of  certain  contracts ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  notices  to  be  given  to  lessees,  &e.^  The 
clause  of  the  ordinance  by  which  the  Code  Napoleon  was  intra- 
dueed,  which  contains  the  express  repeal  of  the  previous  laws,  is 
as  follows  :  <<  Qu'A  compter  du  jour  oii  ces  lois  sont  executoires, 
lea  lois  Romaines,  les  ordonnances,  les  coutumes  g^n6rales  ou  lo* 
cales,  les  Sututs,  les  R6glements,  cessent  d'avoir  force  de  loi 
g6n6rale  ou  particuli^re  dans  les  mati^res  qui  sont  Pobjet  des 
dites  lois  composant  le  present  code."  It  became,  therefore,  a 
text  entirely  unique,  to  which  the  tribunals  were  bound  to  con- 
form. And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  code  is  coinpos- 
ed  of  only  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  articles. 
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and  that  the  judges  are  not  to  refuse  to  decide  on  account  of  the 
silence,  obscurity,  or  insufficiency  of  the  law,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  many  cases  must  necessarily  arise,  in  which  the  courts 
will  be  guided  by  strong  or  more  remote  analogies,  or  by  natural 
equity.  Any  misapplication  of  a  particular  article  of  the  code, 
by  inferior  tribunals,  is  corrected  by  the  court  of  cassation,  which 
never  inquires  into  the  proper  or  improper  construction  of  a  con- 
tract, or  into  the  merits  of  any  case,  as  between  man  and  man, 
but  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  authority 
of  the  law  against  judicial  usurpation  or  misrepresentation.  <<  La 
demande  en  cassation,"  says  a  modern  commentator,  ^'estun 
nouveau  proc&s,  bein  moins  entre  les  parties  qui  figuraient  dans 
le  premier,  qu'  entre  /'arr^/ et /a /ot. "  In  Louisiana,  on  the 
contrary,  the  laws  of  Spain,  except  so  far  as  they  were  expressly 
abolished,  or  tacitly  abrogated,  by  a  clear  repugnance  to  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  code,  or  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  fede- 
ral constitution,  still  continued  in  full  vigour.  The  reports  of  cases 
decided  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  are  full  of  illustra- 
tions of  this  position ;  and  every  year  has  evolved  from  the  abyss 
some  new  provision  of  law,  whose  existence  could  not  have 
been  suspected,  from  the  most  careful  perusal  of  the  code  by  itself. 
The  lawyers  and  the  judges  are  constantly  digging  in  this  Hercu- 
laneum  of  legal  antiquities.  Their  progress  is  marked  by  piles 
of  learned  rubbish,  in  which  gleams  an  occasional  speck  of  ge- 
nuine ore ;  the  ancient  and  the  modern  languages  are  brought 
into  play  ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  some  of  the  briefs,  that 
counsel  had  adopted  the  maxim  of  Figaro :  '^  A  Pedant,  p6dant 
et  demi,  qu'il  s'avise  de  parler  Latin,  j'y  suis  Grec." 

In  1819,  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  to  encourage  and  au- 
thorize a  translation  of  such  parts  of  the  Partidas,  as  were  con- 
sidered to  have  the  force  of  law  in  the  state.  The  preamble  to 
the  Act,  alleges  as  a  motive,  <Hhe  great  importance  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state,  not  only  that  copies  of  the  laws  should  be  mul- 
tiplied, but  that  they  should  have  them  in  a  language  more  ge- 
nerally understood  than  the  Spanish."  The  translation  has  been 
faithfully  executed,  so  far  as  we  have  compared  it  with  the  ori- 
ginal, and  are  capable  of  judging  of  it  The  publication  in  the 
U  nited  States,  and  in  the  English  language,  of  a  body  of  laws  so 
celebrated  as  the  Partidas,  the  boast  of  Spain,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  singular  event;  and  it  contributed  to  throw  light  on  the  ju- 
risprudence of  the  state,  at  once  obscure  and  heterogeneous. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to  historical  facts, 
and  such  general  remarks,  as  suggested  themselves  in  our  pro- 
gress. We  are  sensible,  that  we  can  give  at  best  but  an  imper- 
fect notion  of  the  system,  by  any  analysis  compressed  within 
the  usual  limits  of  an  article  for  a  literary  journal.  In  pursuing 
our  inquiry,  we  must  suppose  our  readers  more  or  less  acquaint- 
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ed  with  the  prominent  features  of  the  Roman  law.  The  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian,  as  we  have  already  observed,  arrange  into 
three  classes,  all  the  objects  and  purposes  of  municipal  law :  1st 
Persons :  2d.  Things :  and,  3d.  Actions.  The  subject  of  things, 
or  property,  is  considered  however  in  a  twofold  view;  1st,  as 
to  the  n^re,  kinds,  and  modifications  of  property ;  and,  2d, 
the  modeKf  acquiring  it — which  form  two  books.  The  code  (k 
Louisiana,  omitting  actions  or  remedies  as  the  proper  subject  of 
a  distinct  code  regulating  the  practice  of  the  court,  conforms 
to  the  method  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  is  divided  into  three 
books.  I.  Of  persons:  II.  Of  things,  and  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  property:  and.  III.  Of  the  different  modes  of  acquiring 
the  property  of  things. 

I.  Of  persons.  The  word  person,  is  used  abstractedly,  to  indi- 
cate the  relations  sustained  in  society  by  an  individual — his  re- 
lative duties,  obligations,  and  capacities,  or  incapacities — arising 
from  sex,  age,  marriage,  or  fraternity,  and  the  like ;  as  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant,  guardian  and  ward. 
The  code  recognises  some  distinctions  unknown  to  the  common 
law;  and  to  these,  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  attention.  Chil- 
dren, for  example,  are  either  legitimate,  natural,  or  bastard.  Na- 
tural children  are  those  born  of  an  illicit  union,  but  between 
whose  parents  there  existed  at  the  time  no  legal  impediment  to 
marry ;  and  who  may  be  either  lawfully  acknowledged  as  natural 
children,  and  entitled  in  some  cases,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter, 
to  receive  by  will,  or  even  inherit,  as  heirs,  from  their  natural 
parents ;  and  who  may  be  rendered  to  all  intents  legitimate,  on 
the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  the  parents,  by  a  dictation  to 
that  effect,  in  the  marriage  contract  Bastards  are  those  illegiti- 
mate children,  between  whose  parents  there  existed  a  legal  im- 
pediment, either  by  a  previous  marriage  of  one  of  them,  affinity 
within  the  prohibited  degrees,  or  colour.  They  are  incapable  of 
being  acknowledged  as  natural  children,  and  of  receiving  any 
thing  but  mere  alimony. 

Minority  is  divided  into  two  periods.  Females  until  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  males  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  arc  incapable  of 
any  contract,  and  their  persons  and  estates  are  protected  and  ad- 
ministered by  tutors.  Above  that  age,  they  pass  under  the  charge 
of  curators  ad  bona.  Tutors  are  cither  natural,  such  as  the  sur- 
viving father  or  mother — or  testamentary,  when  the  surviving 
father  or  mother  appoints  a  tutor  by  last  will — or  dative,  such 
as  are  appointed  by  the  judge,  in  default  of  the  former.  The 
code  requires  also  the  appointment  of  an  under  tutor,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  represent  the  minor,  when  his  interests  are  adverse  to 
those  of  the  tutor.  The  mother,  who,  in  her  widowhood,  is  the 
natural  tutrix  of  her  minor  children,  forfeits  that  right,  by  con- 
tracting a  second  marriage,  without  taking  the  advice  of  a  family 
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meeting.  Curators  are  appointed  by  the  judge,  who  is  bound  to 
appoint  the  person  indicated  by  the  minor  adult,  if  he  possess 
the  legal  qualifications.  Tutors  represent,  and  act  in  the  name  of 
their  pupils.  Curators,  on  the  contrary,  only  advise  and  assist 
the  minor  in  his  contracts  and  transactions ;  and  the  contracts  of 
an  adult  minor  for  necessaries,  even  without  the  sanc^pp  of  his 
curators,  are  binding  on  him.  Minors  over  the  age  o^>uberty, 
must  appear  as  parties  in  a  court  of  justice,  by  curators,  ad  litem. 
They  may  be  emancipated  by  their  father,  or,  if  they  have  no 
father,  by  their  mother,  after  attaining  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
by  a  declaration  before  a  notary  public  and  two  witnesses.  They 
are  emancipated,  ipso  facto,  by  marriage.  The  emancipated 
minor  is,  however,  incapable  of  alienating  his  real  estate,  or  of 
mortgaging  it  without  the  consent  of  the  judge,  and  of  a  family 
meeting,  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  or  certain  advantage; 
nor  can  he  validly  bind  himself  beyond  the  amount  of  one  year's 
revenue  of  his  estate.  Emancipated  minors,  engaged  in  com- 
merce, are  considered  as  of  full  age  for  every  thing  which  con- 
cerns their  trade. 

The  practice  of  adoption  is  abolished  by  the  code.  This  part 
of  the  code  provides  for  the  interdiction  of  insane  persons,  the 
administration  of  their  estates,  by  a  curator  to  be  appointed  by 
the  judge,  and  it  provides  also  for  the  administration  of  the 
estates  of  absentees,  who  have  left  no  authorized  agent  for  that 
purpose. 

Marriage  by  the  code  is,  of  course,  considered  only  as  a  ci 
vil  contract  The  legal  capacity  to  contract,  commences  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  for  males,  and  twelve  for  females.  Marriages 
may  be  declared  null  and  void,  at  the  suit  of  one  of  the  parties, 
when  there  has  been  a  mistake  as  to  the  person,  or  when  the 
consent  has  been  extorted  by  violence.  No  causes  of  divorce, 
a  vinculo  matrimonii,  are  specified  in  the  code;  but  the  mar- 
riage is  dissolved,  when,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years  without 
news,  the  party  thus  deserted  contracts  a  second  marriage,  on 
furnishing  proof  of  the  fact,  and  obtaining  permission  of  the 
judge.  Separation  from  bed  and  board,  may  be  decreed  for  the 
following  causes.  The  husband  may  claim  it,  in  case  of  adultery 
on  the  part  of  his  wife;  the  wife  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  only  when  he  maintains  his  concubine  in  their  com- 
mon dwelling.  l\  may  be  reciprocally  claimed  for  abandonment, 
excesses,  cruel  treatment,  or  outrages  of  such  a  nature  as  to  Fen- 
der their  living  together  insupportable — for  public  defamation  of 
one  against  the  other — for  an  attempt  of  one  upon  the  life  of  the 
other.  The  wife  is  incapable  of  entering  into  any  contract,  with- 
out the  husband's  consent,  or  of  appearing  as  party  in  a  court  of 
justice;  but  tf  his  consent  be  abitrarily  and  unjustly  withheld, 
the  judge  may  give  permiaaioa. 
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This  part  of  the  code  treats  of  corporations  or  communities, 
which  are  considered  as  political  persons,  and  mere  creatures  of 
the  law. 

II.  The  code  next  proceeds,  in  the  Second  Book,  to  treat  of 
things,  as  the  objects  of  property,  and  of  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  that  property.  The  term  t kings j  embraces  every  object 
in  which  a  right  of  property  may  be  acquired,  not  only  visibk 
and  tangible  in  a  physical  sense,  but  the  service  or  labour  of  in* 
dividuals,  which  we  may  have  a  right  to  enforce  or  require. 
Some  things  however  are  considered  as  command  which  belong 
to  nobody,  and  in  which  no  permanent  right  of  property  can  be 
acquired ;  but  which  are  for  the  common  use  of  mankind — such 
as  air,  running  water,  the  sea  and  its  shores.  These  are  consi* 
dered  as  hors  de  commerce.  Others  are  considered  as  public^  the 
property  of  which  belongs  to  the  community  or  nation — such  as 
seaports,  roads,  highways,  harbours,  and  navigable  rivers  and 
their  beds  while  covered  with  water.  The  use  of  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers  are  regarded  as  public;  but  the  right  of  soil,  as 
vest^  in  the  riparian  proprietor.  Among  public  things  areclass^ 
ed  such  as  belong  to  cities  and  corporations^ — such  as  walls, 
ditches,  the  streets  and  public  squares. 

The  second  distinction  of  things,  susceptible  of  private  pro- 
perty, is  that  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  which  require  no  de- 
finition ;  a  third  distinction  is  that  of  moveable  and  immoveable. 

Some  things  are  considered  as  immoveable  by  their  nature — 
others  by  destination,  and  others  by  the  object  to  which  they 
apply.  Of  the  first  class  are  lands  and  edifices,  ungathered  crops, 
and  fruits,  and  pipes  used  for  conducting  water  to  houses.  Things 
which  the  owner  has  placed  on  an  estate,  for  ils  service  and 
amelioration,  are  immoveable  by  destination — such  as  cattle  in- 
tended for  cultivation,  implements  of  husbandry,  seeds,  plants, 
fodder  and  manure,  and  pigeons  in  a  pigeon-house — bee-hivea, 
mills,  kettles,  alembics,  tubs  and  casks,  and  other  machinery  for 
carrying  on  works;  and,  in  general,  whatever  is  attached  to  the 
immoveable  permanently,  whether  for  use  or  ornament.  Im- 
moveables, by  the  object  to  which  they  apply,  are  the  ustifruct 
of  immoveables — servitudes  due  on  a  tract  of  land,  and  the  right 
of  action  to  recover  an  immoveable.  Slaves  are  declared  im- 
moveables, whatever  may  be  the  employment  to  which  they  are 
destined.  • 

The  term  moveables,  requires  no  definition.  Some  things, 
however,  are  considered  as  moveables  by  disposition  of  law-* 
such  as  actions  and  obligations  for  t)ie  payment  of  money,  stock 
in  banks  and  other  joint  companies,  together  with  perpetual  rents 
and  annuities. 

After  these  simple  and  obvious  distinctions,  the  code  passes 
to  die  eoniidcntioii  of  the  difirait  degrees  and  modificatioBs  of 
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property.  The  full  and  entire  property  in  a  thing,  consistf  ig 
the  right  of  using  and  enjoying  it,  the  right  of  disposing  of  if 
without  restraint,  and  the  right  of  preventing  others  from  inter- 
fering in  its  enjoyment  or  disposition.  In  the  restriction  of  this 
full  right,  consists  the  only  modification  of  property  recognised 
by  the  code.  One  may  be  the  proprietor  of  the  thing,  another 
may  have  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  it,  and  a  third  the  right 
to  exercise  certain  acts  of  ownership,  or  rather  to  restrict  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  owner,  to  his  exclusion.  Instead  therefons 
of  freeholds,  copyholds,  remainders,  and  reversions,  and  the 
complicated  distinctions  of  the  common  law,  the  different  estate! 
are  extremely  simple.  There  are  but  three  kinds  of  limited  pro- 
perty— to  wit,  usufruct y  use  and  habitationj  and  servitudes. 

1st  Usufruct  is  the  right  of  using  and  enjoying  a  thing,  the  pro- 
perty of  which  is  vested  in  another,  and  of  deriving  from  it  all  the 
advantages  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  without  altering  its  substance. 
Usufruct  is  a  real  right,  (jus  in  re,)  which  cannot  be  defeated  by 
any  alienation.  Although  the  usufructuary  has  a  right  to  all  the 
fruits^  whether  natural  or  civil,  yet  crops  or  fruits  ungathered, 
when  the  right  expires,  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  property. 
The  young  of  cattle  belong  to  the  usufructuary.  The  right  of 
usufruct  is  essentially  transferrable,  may  be  sold,  leased,  or  given 
away,  and  may  be  seized  by  the  creditors  of  the  usufructuary. 
Unless  expressly  exempted  by  the  title  which  confers  the  right, 
and  except  also  in  cases  of  usufruct  of  children's  property,  by 
the  father  or  mother,  the  usufructuary  is  bound  to  give  security 
to  enjoy  the  property  like  a  prudent  father  of  a  family.  If  there 
be  an  imperfect  usufruct  of  things,  liable  to  be  consumed  in  use, 
the  usufructuary  is  only  bound  to  restore  the  same  amount  The 
young  of  slaves,  subject  to  usufruct,  belong  to  the  owner  in  full 
right  The  usufructuary  is  bound  to  make  only  such  repairs,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  tlic  property  in  such  a  state  as  it  was 
in,  at  the  time  he  entered  on  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  and  he  can 
make  no  changes  in  the  destination  of  the  property. 

The  right  is  generally  limited  to  the  lifetime  of  the  usufruc- 
tuary;  but  it  may  have  a  different  limitation,  and  may  depend 
on  a  contingency.  A  corporation  cannot  be  constituted  usufruc- 
tuary, for  a  longer  time  than  thirty  years.  The  usufructuary  for- 
feits his  right,  who  commits  waste,  or  who  suffers  the  estate  to 
go  to  decay,  for  want  of  those*  repairs  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
make ;  but  the  proprietor  who  re-enters  for  these  causes,  may  be 
compelled  to  pay  an  annual  sum,  to  be  fixed  by  the  courts. 

2d.  Use  and  habitation  {pqcupation)  are  still  more  restricted 
rights,  and  are  essentially  personal^  and  not  alienable.  Use  is  the 
right  of  enjoying  gratuitously,  for  one's  daily  wants,  the  thin^ 
or  the  fruits  of  a  thing,  belonging  to  another,  without  prejudice 
to  the  right  of  property ;  waAJuMiation  is  the  right  of  dwellinf 
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gratuitously  in  another  houie.  He  who  has  the  use  only,  ean  take 
such  fruits  alone  as  are  nffessary  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his 
family.  He  is  liable  for  the  annual  charges  on  the  property,  and 
for  casual  repairs. 

3d.  Servitudes  or  services  of  land,  embrace  what  are  termed,  we 
believe,  at  common  law,  casements.  They  are,  perhaps,  inaccu- 
ntely  defined  by  the  code,  to  be  a  charge  on  one  estate  for  the  uti- 
lity of  another  estate  belonging  to  a  different  proprietary.  The 
ri|ht  of  passing  over  a  neighbour's  land,  which  is  an  example,  im« 
plies  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  suffer  it,  and  that  ob- 
ligation constitutes  the  servitude  or  service.  It  is  a  restriction  of 
the  right  of  full  and  exclusi^  enjoyment  of  his  property.  Servi- 
tudes either  result  from  the  natural  situation  of  contiguous  es- 
tates, are  imposed  by  obligation  of  law,  or  are  created  by  agree- 
ments. The  land  situated  below  is  subjected  to  the  burden  of 
receiving  the  water  which  runs  naturally  from  one  more  elevat- 
ed ;  and  this  service  can  neither  be  rendered  more  onerous  by  the 
superior  proprietor,  nor  can  it  be  impeded  by  embankments  be- 
low. The  owner  may  use  a  running  stream  within  the  limits  of 
his  land,  but  he  is  bound  to  return  it  to  its  accustomed  channel. 
This  title,  among  the  most  minute  and  curious  of  tlie  Roman 
law,  embraces  the  right  of  way,  of  drain,  of  prospect,  and  an  infi- 
nity of  others,  regulating  the  intercourse  of  a  crowded  popular 
tion,  of  which  it  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  an  enumeratioiK 

HI.  The  third  book  treats  minutely  of  the  different  modes  of 
acquiring  property,  and  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  system  of  which  we  are  attempting  a  sketch. 
English  jurists  reduce  all  the  modes  of  acquiring  properfy  to 
two,  descent  and  purchase.  Such  a  division  is  evidently  obscure 
and  imperfect  The  Code  of  Louisiana  enumerates  seven.  The 
rules  applicable  to  each  and  all  its  subdivisions  embrace  the  prin- 
ciples of  hereditary  succession ;  every  species  of  contract  or  agree- 
ment, by  which  property  may  be  affected  or  transferred  ;  aU  the 
complicated  rights  and  interests  of  the  citizens,  growing  out  of 
their  mutual  dealings  or  intercourse  ;  testaments,  donations,  the 
reservations  in  favour  of  forced  heirs,  the  rights  of  married 
women,  and  the  ample  guards  provided  for  the  protection  of 
their  property,  the  matrimonial  partnership  of  gains,  together  with 
rules  for  construing  as  well  as  proving  contracts  and  agreements ; 
all  these  matters  are  treated  of,  under  the  sejiren  following  heads, 
which  are  considered  as  distinct  modes  of  acquiring  property  : 

1st  By  paternal  power. 

8d.  By  successions. 

Sd.  By  obligations  resulting  firom  contracts  and  covenants. 

4th.  By  obligations  which  result  from  the  mere  act  of  the  per- 
son, without  covenant,  such  as  quasi  contracts  and  quasi  offences. 

6th.  By  accession  or4kioorporatioD. 
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6th.  By  occupancy  and  pre8criptioi|. 

7th.  Judgment  and  seizure.  " 

let  The  property  acquired  by  what  is  called  the  paternal  powerp 
is  merely  the  income  of  fruits  of  the  property  belonging  to  chiU 
cfren,  which  the  father  and  mother  acquire  during  marriage,  aa 
uaufructuaries,  until  the  age  of  maiority,  or  the  emancipation  of 
their  childhood,  and  out  of  which  they  are  bopnd  to  provide 
support  and  education  according  to  their  means.  If  a  oepara- 
tion  from  bed  and  board  take  place,  the  right  of  usufruct  accraee 
exclusively  to  the  party  at  whose  suit  it  was  pronounced.  It  does 
not  extend  to  property  acquired  by  the  children,  by  their  OWA 
industry,  while  living  separately  froill  their  parents. 

8d.  Succession,  considered  as  a  manner  of  acquiring  property^ 
is  the  act  of  succeeding  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  de* 
ceased.  The  118th  novel  of  Justinian  forms  the  basis  of  the 
law  of  hereditary  succession  by  the  code  ;  with  the  exception, 
that  by  the  novel,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  full  Mood  of  the 
deeeased,  concurred  with  his  ascendants,  and  the  estate  wm 
equally  divided  between  them,  and  that  in  the  succession  of  bro- 
thers of  the  half  blood,  no  distinction  was  made  aa  to  the  origin 
of  the  property  left  by  the  intestate. 

The  code  recognises  three  orders  of  heirs,  to  wit :  descendants, 
ascendants,  and.  collaterals.  If  the  intestate  have  left  legitimate 
children,  they  all  inherit  equally,  without  regard  to  aon,  or  pri- 
mogeniture, or  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  property.  Chil- 
dren of  deceased  children  concur  with  their  uncles  and  aunta,  j'tire 
reprefientationisj  and  by  roots.  If  there  remains  only  grand- 
children, they  succeed  equally,  per  capita^  and  so  of  more  re- 
mote descendants. 

If  the  deceased  have  left  no  legitimate  descendants,  hia  eMUb 
goes  to  his  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and  grandmother,  or 
other  aacendants,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
or  other  collaterals.  In  the.  ascending  line,  the  nearest  in  degree 
excludes  the  more  remote  ;  if  there  be  two  in  the  same  degree, 
they  inherit  equally.  If  there  be  a  grandfather  and  grandmother 
in  one  line,  and  only  one  grand  parent  in  the  other  line,  the  as- 
cendant who  is  alone  on  one  side,  receivea  one  half,  and  the 
other  two  the  half  b'etween  them.  Representation  does  not  take 
place  in  the  ascending  line. 
In  default  of  descendants  and  ascendants,  the  estate  devolves 
on  the  collateral  relations  of  the  deceased.  When  he  has  left  only 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  full  blood,  they  inherit  to  the  exclaaion 
of  other  collaterals  ;  but  if  there  be  brothers,  and  the  children  of 
other  brothers  deceased,  also  of  the  full  blood,  such  children 
come  in  by  represenUtion,  and  the  estate  is  divided  per  stirpes. 
The  same  rules  apply,  when  only  brothers  of  the  half  blood  sor^ 
Vive;  but  if  the  deceased  has  left  iMth  brothen  of  th«  full  and 
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efthe  half  blood,  the  former  exclude  the  latter.  This  preroga- 
tive of  the  full  blood  exists  only  in  favour  of  brothers  and  their 
children,  to  the  exclusion  of  half  brothers,  and  their  children.  The 
more  remote  descendants  of  the  whole  blood  will  not  exclude 
those  of  the  half  bkx)d.  When  the  intestate  has  left  no  brothers 
of  the  full  blood,  but  half  brothers  both  on  the  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal side,  such  brothers  and  their  children  exclude  all  other 
collateral  kindred,  as  representing  Iheir  deceased  father  and  mo- 
ther ;  and  the  brothers  on  the  paternal  side  inherit  the  property 
which  came  through  the  father,  and  those  on  the  mother's  side, 
that  which  was  derived  from  her  ;  and  the  property  acquired  by 
himself  by  any  other  title  is  equally  divided  between  the  two 
branches.  Nephews  and  nieces  are  preferred  to  uncles  and  aunti, 
although  in  the  same  degree.  Among  other  collaterals,  the  nearer 
exclude  the  more  remote,  and  the  distribution  is  made  per  ea- 
pita. 

Irregular  successions  are  those,  in  which  the  surviving  hus- 
faind  or  wife,  or  natural  children,  dufy  acknowledged^  are  called 
to  the  inheritance.  The  rule  in  relation  to  natural  children  is  va- 
riant They  are  called  to  the  inheritance  of  their  mother,  when 
she  has  left  no  legitimate  descendants,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  her 
father  and  mother,  or  other  descendants ;  but  they  inherit  as  heirs 
from  their  father,  only  in  default  of  other  relatives,  either  ascend- 
ant, descendant,  or  collateral,  or  surviving  wife,  and  only  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  state.  But  natural  children,  even  thus  admitted  as 
heirs,  do  not  take  by  representation  what  their  fathers  or  mothers 
might  have  been  entitled  to,  as  heirs  of  their  lawful  relations.  The 
^^tes  of  natural  children  themselves  are  inherited  by  their  sur- 
viving fathers  or  mothers,  or  in  default  of  them,  by  their  natural 
brothers  and  sisters. 

The  surviving  wife  succeeds  to  her  husband's  estate,  when  not 
separated  from  bed  and  board,  if  he  has  left  neither  legitimate 
descendants,  ascendants,  nor  collateral  relations,  and  to  the  ex^ 
elusion  of  natural  children  ;  but  the  natural  children  of  the  wife 
are  preferred  to  the  surviving  husband,  who  inherits  from  her 
only  in  preference  to  the  state.  But  these  irregular  heirs  do  not 
succeed  of  full  right ;  they  are  bound  to  give  security  on  taking 
possession,  to  restore  to  an  heir,  if  one  should  appear,  having  a 
better  right  When  no  heir  presents  himself,  the  estate  is  consi- 
dered as  vacant,  is  administered  by  a  curator,  and  the  proceeds, 
after  paying  the  debts,  are  paid  into  the  state  treasury. 

Presumptive  heirs  may  be  excluded  from  the  inheritance  at 
the  suit  of  the  next  in  order,  for  unworthiness,  which  is  defined 
by  the  code.  Those  who  are  convicted  of  having  killed  or  at- 
tempted to  kill  the  deceased,  unless  justifiable  or  excusable, 
those  who  have  instituted  any  accusation,  declared  to  be  calum- 
AiouB^  and  those  who  being  aocuaed  of  the  murder  of  the  dt- 
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ceased,  have  not  denounced  it  to  justice,  are  declared  unworth] 
and  incapable  of  inheriting. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  administration  of  estates,  whiel 
appears  to  have  been  lamely  provided  for  by  the  code,  nor  \nU 
all  the  minute  steps  relating  to  the  liabilities  of  the  heirs,  am 
the  partition  of  the  estate.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  tha 
each  heir  is  bound  only  for  his  proportion  of  the  debts;  and  that 
in  the  distribution,  the  most  rigid  exactness  is  observed  in  mak 
ing  the  portion  of  each  equal.  Children  coming  to  the  succes 
sion  of  their  father,  are  obliged  to  collate,  or  bring  back,  eithe 
in  nature  or  value,  all  the  donations  or  advantages  they  have  re 
ceived  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father ;  and  the  whole  is  made  inti 
a  mass,  unless  such  donation  were  expressly  declared  to  be  si 
extra  portion.  The  rules  relative  to  collation  among  co-heirs,  an 
founded  on  the  principles  of  justice,  and  on  the  most  perfec 
equality. 

The  next  title  of  the  code  treats  of  the  gratuitous  dispositioi 
of  property  by  donation,  to  take  effect  in  the  lifetime  of  the  do 
nor,  (inter  vivos,)  or  after  his  decease,  (mortis  caussL)  Item 
braces  the  important  matter  of  testaments,  and  their  solemnities 
the  restriction  on  the  disinherison  of  forced  heirs,  the  portion 
to  such  heirs,  and  the  quantum  which  may  be  disposed  of  t 
their  prejudice.  We  will  endeavour  to  give  a  short  view  of  tbo* 
peculiar  features  of  the  system  under  examination,  even  at  lb 
risk. of  being  tedious  to  our  readers. 

The  first  and  highest  natural  duty  of  a  man,  in  society,  is  ti 
provide  for  those  to  whom  he  gives  existence,  and  next  for  thos 
to  whom  he  owes  it  This  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  law  of  8U| 
cession  and  donation,  as  established  by  the  civil  law,  and  sanctiooe 
by  the  Code  of  Louisiana.  Parents  and  children  are  considered  a 
forced  heirs;  and  they  cannot,  by  any  evasion,  be  deprived  of  a  cei 
tain  portion  of  the  property  of  those,  from  whom  the  law  entitk 
them  to  inherit  the  whole,  except  for  certain  causes  specified  i 
the  code.  Thus  the  law  endeavours  to  a  certain  extent  to  enforc 
the  natural  obligation  ;  and  every  man  is  constituted,  as  it  were 
the  trustee  of  that  class  of  his  presumptive  heirs,  and  be  is  unde 
a  legal  incapacity  to  defeat  their  right  This  portion  is  called  tb 
legitime.  The  reserved  portion  or  legitime  of  legitimate  dc 
scendants,  is  four-fifths  of  the  property  of  the  parent,  and  he  cai 
dispose  gratuitously  of  only  one-fifth.  That  of  ascendants  comin, 
to  the  succession  of  their  children,  is  two-thirds,  leaving  one 
third  as  the  disposable  portion.  If  there  be  no  forced  heirs,  ther 
exists  no  restriction,  except  in  relation  to  natural  children,  whc 
if  incestuous  or  adulterous,  cannot  receive  more  than  bare  all 
mony;  and,  if  duly  acknowledged,  are  capable  of  receivioj 
either  by  testament  or  donation,  inter  vivos,  one-third  of  the  pro 
perty  of  the  natural  parent,  if  he  has  left  any  legiUmate  ascend 
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ante— one-half,  if  he  leaves  only  brothers  and  sistera;  and  three- 
iborths,  if  only  more  remote  collaterals.  In  such  cases,  they  are 
favoured  than  strangers.  Donations  which  exceed  the  dispo- 
bte  portion,  in  any  of  these  cases,  arc  not  void  for  Uie  whole, 
but  only  reducible;  and  may  be  declared  valid,  as  far  as  the  dis- 

C sable  portion ;  and,  in  case  of  several  successive  donations,  the 
t  must  be  first  attached.  Every  species  of  substitution  (entail) 
is  abolished. 

Donations,  inter  vivos,  are  irrevocable,  except  for  ingratitude 
on  the  part  of  the  donee — for  non-performance  of  conditions;  and 
io  consequence  of  the  subsequent  birtli  of  a  child  to  the  donor. 
Ingratitude  is  evinced,  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  donee  to 
tike  the  life  of  the  donor — by  cruel  treatment,  crimes,  or  griev- 
IMS  injuries  towards  him,  and  by  refusing  him  food  when  in  dis- 
tress ;  but  the  action  of  revocation  must  be  instituted  within  one 
year  after  the  act  of  ingratitude  complained  of.   The  subsequent 
birth  of  a  child,  or  even  the  legitimation  by  marriage,  of  a  natu- 
ral child,  born  after  the  donation,  revokes  the  donation,  ipso 
jure ;  nor  is  it  restored  by  the  death  of  the  child. 

Donations,  mortis  causa^  can  only  be  made  by  testi^ment,  ex- 
cept those  by  marriage  contract;  which  is  regarded  by  the  law 
with  peculiar  favour.  The  code  has  provided  a  variety  of  forms 
of  testaments,  and  leaves  it  to  the  citizen  to  choose  what  form 
he  pleases ;  but  the  solemnities  required  for  each  class  of  testa- 
ments are  of  strict  law,  and  a  deviation  from  them  is  fatal.  Tes- 
taments are  either  nuncupative,  mystic^  or  olographic.  Nuncu- 
pative wills  are  either  by  public  act,  or  under  private  signature ; 
and  the  first  requires  a  notary  public  and  three  witnesses,  resid- 
ing in  the  place ;  or  five,  if  not  residing  in  the  place.  It  must  be 
signed  by  the  testator,  and  written  by  the  notary,  as  dictated — 
it  teust  be  read  to  the  testator  in  presence  of  the  witnesses,  and 
express  mention  must  be  made  of  all  these  formalities.  The  se- 
cond may  be  written  by  any  one,  but  requires  the  presence  of 
five  witnesses  of  the  place,  and  seven  if  otherwise,  or  it  will 
suffice  if  the  testator  produce  the  will  already  written,  and  de- 
clare it  to  be  his  testament  in  the  presence  of  the  same  number 
of  witnesses.  The  mystic  will,  iesiamentum  in  scriptis  of  the 
Roman  law,  must  be  signed  by  the  testator.  The  paper  contain- 
ing it  is  sealed  up,  or  covered  with  a  sealed  envelope,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  testator  to  the  notary  and  seven  witnesses,  to  whom 
he  declares,  that  the  paper  contains  his  testament  The  notary 
then  draws  up  a  superscription  on  the  same  paper,  or  the  enve- 
lope, certifying  the  act  of  presentation,  and  the  declaration  of 
the  testator;  which  is  signed  by  the  testator,  notary,  and  wit- 
nesses. The  olographic  form  of  testament  is  the  most  simple  and 
most  safe — no  other  formality  is  required,  than  that  it  should  be 
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CDtifeljr  written,  tigned,  and  dated  in  tiie  proper  handwriting  of 
the  teaUtor. 

It  is  only  bj  teatament,  that  a  forced  heir  either  in  the  do- 
Kcndingoraacending  line  can  be  daainherited,  and  that  by  nane, 
and  ezpreatly  and  for  a  just  cause  specifically  set  forth  in  the 
wilL  The  causes  for  which  a  child  may  be  disinherited,  an 
twelTO  in  number ;  1st,  striking  the  parent,  or  raising  the  hand 
to  strike ;  2(1,  cruelty — a  crime  or  grievous  injury  towards  the 
parent;  3d,  an  attempt  to  take  his  life;  4th,  accusing  the  parent 
of  a  capital  crime,  except  treaaon ;  5th,  refusing  him  snalenanee^ 
having  the  means  to  furnish  it;  6th,  negleeting  to  take  care  of  a 
parent  become  inaane ;  7th,  refusing  to  ransom  him  from  eapli- 
▼ity ;  8th,  uaiog  coercion  to  prevent  a  parent  from  making  a  will ; 
IKh,  ineeatuous  commerce  with  the  father's  wife ;  10th,  refusing 
to  bail  a  parent  out  of  prison ;  11th,  marrying  without  parent's 
consent,  while  a  minor;  12th,  a  daughter  refusing  a  suitable  eata- 
blishment  in  marriage,  to  lead  a  life  of  prostitution.  Tho  fiiat 
ten  of  the  above  cauaes,  justify  the  disinherison  of  grandchildren. 
The  causes  for  which  ascendants  nuy  be  validly  disinherited  by 
their des^ndants,  are  equally  precise,  and  are  eight  in  nnmber. 
1st,  if  the  parent  has  accused  the  child  of  a  capital  crime,  except 
treason;  2d,  an  attempt  to  take  his  life;  Sd,  using  violence  to 
prevent  a  child  from  making  a  will;  4th,  refoaing  auatenanee; 
5th,  neglecting  to  take  care  of  a  child  insane ;  6th,  neglecting  to 
ransom  him  m>m  captivity;  7th,  if  one  of  the  ascendants  has 
attempted  another's  life,  he  may  be  disinherited  by  the  descend- 
ant; 8tti,  incestuous  commerce  with  the  son's  wife. 

The  same  title  contains  the  restrictions  on  the  liberality  of  hus- 
band and  wife  towards  each  other,  by  marriage  settlement  or 
otherwise.  It  also  maintains  the  principles  of  the  <<  Edit  des  s»- 
condes  ndces"  in  France,  the  work  of  the  Chancellor  De  I'Ho- 
pital,  which  forbids  a  man  or  woman  who  contracts  a  aeeond 
marriage,  having  children  by  a  previous  one,  from  giving  to  the 
second  husband  or  wife,  more  than  the  least  child's  portion,  and 
that  only  in  qsufruct;  and  in  no  case  can  the  donation  exceed 
one-fifth  of  the  donor's  estate. 

3d.  The  code  proceeds  to  the  third  means  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty—to wit,  by  the  efiect  of  obligations,  resulting  from  eon- 
tracts.  But,  before  entering  in  detail  into  the  minute  considera- 
tion of  the  vast  variety  of  agreements  and  eontracts,  and  the 
rules  peculiar  to  each,  it  developes  those  principles  in  the  sb- 
stract,  which  are  equally  applicable  to  all  the  engagements, 
which  may  be  formed  by  the  agreements  of  parties.  It  is  an 
epitome  of  the  Roman  law  of  contracts,  divested  of  some  of 
its  refinements  and  subtleties.  It  is  that  part  of  Roman  juria- 
pnidence,  which  diqilays  in  the  greateat  perfootion  profound 
wisdom  and  equity,  and  that  acute  logic  which  have  made  it  to 
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be  considered  at  among  the  most  perfect  forms  of  written  refr- 
^on.    Whoever  has  studied  the  character  of  Rome,  only  in  the 
liistory  of  her  military  achievements,  in  her  monuments,  and 
iier  political  organization,  has  not  formed  a  full  and  adequate 
conception  of  her  real  greatness  as  an  intellectual  people.    Her 
provinces  were  conquered  by  barbarians ;  her  political  power  has 
long  since  ceased  to  exist;  vast  improvements  have  been  made 
in  political  science;  new  nations,  springing  from  her  ruins,  have 
attained  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than  Rome  ever  knew;  and 
yet  the  Roman  law  still  maintains  its  supremacy — its  spirit  is  id* 
fused  into  all  the  civil  institutions  of  Southern  Europe.  Rome» 
through  the  medium  of  her  jurisprudence,  is  still  the  great  mia- 
tress  of  human  aflkirs,  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  rights^ 
dotiee,  and  obligations  of  men  in  the  social  state ;  and  her  infla- 
enee  is  felt  in  regions  where  her  victorious  eagles  never  flew. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  if  every  other  monument  of  her 
power  and  greatness  were  destroyed — if  nothing  had  survived 
of  her  eloquence  and  poetry,  enough  would  still  remain  in  the 
body  of  her  laws,  and  the  writings  of  her  jurisconsults,  to  give 
us  the  highest  idea  of  her  moral  grandeur  as  a  nation.  It  is  by  no 
means  our  intention  to  analyse  this  part  of  the  Code  of  Liouisiana. 
\¥e  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  writings  of 
Pothier,  and  particularly  his  treatise  on  Obligations,  as  the  guide 
of  the  compilers  of  the  code.    Nor  would  we  be  understood  as 
apeakiDg  disparagingly  of  the  common  law,  nor  in  terms  of  unqua- 
lified  praise  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  In  relation  to  some  con* 
tracts,  the  common  law  perhaps,  furnishes  rules  more  broad  and 
applicable  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life ;  and,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  civilians  sometimes  push  their  distinctions  and  iiH 
ductions  to  a  very  metaphysical  nicety,  and  leave  the  line  be^ 
tween  ethics  and  jurisprudence— that  line  which  separates  the 
empire  of  conscience  from  that  of  the  civil  power,  exceedingly 
shadowy  and  undefined. 

Among  the  most  important  contracts  treated  of  in  this  part  of 
the  code,  is  that  which  regulates  the  pecuniary  rights  and  inter* 
ests  of  married  persons,  m  relation  to  strangers,  and  between 
themselves.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  by  the  civil  law  mar* 
riage  was  not  originally  a  means  of  acquiring  property  ;  that  the 
husband,  so  far  from  acquiring  even  the  personal  effects  of  his 
wife,  was  not  entitled  to  the  administration  of  her  property  ;  but 
the  community  of  gains,  as  established  by  the  customary  law  in 
France,  transferred  to  the  husband  substantially  the  personal  or 
moveable  property  of  the  wife.  In  Louisiana,  whenever  a^mar^ 
i^age  is  contracted  without  any  special  stipulations  on  the  sub« 
j^  a  community  of  gains  takes  place,  by  operation  of  law,  in 
■elation  to  their  future  acquisitions,  but  the  property  previously 
^«vned  bv  the  wife,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  does  net 
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compose  a  part  of  the  aioek  in  trade.  It  is  composed  only  of  tlie 
profits  of  the  prmerty  of  which  the  husband  has  the  adminis- 
tration,  of  the  produce  of  their  reciprocal  industry,  and  of  all  the 
property  acquired  during  the  marriage,  by  both  or  either,  except 
donations  made  to  one  of  the  parties,  or  an  inheritance  falling  to 
either.  By  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  moveable  effects  of  the  wife 
and  husband  before  marriage,  fall  into  the  community,  and  their 
moveable  debts  are  equally  a  charge  on  it ;  moveable  property, 
acquired  by  inheritance  during  the  marriage,  also,  by  the  law  of 
France,  enters,  into  the  community.  In  Louisiana,  it  is  other- 
wise ;  and  each  is  only  liable  for  his  own  debts  contracted  before 
marriage.  The  husband,  in  relation  to  the  common  acquisitions, 
is  the  absolute  master  and  head  of  the  partnership  ;  he  may  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  without  the  wife's  consent  But  at  the  dissolu* 
tion  of  the  marriage,  she,  or  her  heirs,  may  exonerate  herself 
from  the  payment  of  any  of  the  debts,  by  renouncing  the  com* 
munity  ;  but  if  she  accepts,  or  intermeddles,  she  is  liable  for  one 
half  of  the  debts,  and  is  entitled  to  one  half  of  the  property 
which  remains.  On  renouncing,  she  is  entitled  to  take  back  what 
she  brought  into  marriage.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wife  has  no 
vested  right  in  the  property  acquired  as  above  stated,  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  ;  that  her  right  is  altogether  eventual, 
and  depends  upon  her  own  option.  She  is  allowed  time  to  deli- 
berate whether  she  will  accept  or  renounce  ;  and  on  accepting, 
either  tacitly  or  expressly,  she  becomes  irrevocably  liable  for  one 
half  of  the  debts  contracted  during  marriage,  out  of  her  own  pri- 
vate fortune. 

But  the  parties  have  a  right,  by  previous  contract,  to  regulate 
their  pecuniary  interests  otherwise,  and  as  they  please,  provided 
their  agreement  do  not  tend  to  alter  the  legal  order  of  descents, 
nor  to  derogate  from  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  husband,  as 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  contain  nothing  contrary  to  good 
morals.  They  may  stipulate  that  Iheir  future  acquisitions  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  any  state  of  the  Union,  and  renounce 
the  laws  of  Louisiana  in  that  particular,  that  there  shall  exist  no 
community  of  property,  or  a  modified  one.  We  have  already 
seen  what  donations  they  are  capable  of  making  to  each  other, 
in  consideration  of  marriage,  and  under  what  modifications. 

The  most  usual  convention  by  marriage  contract,  is  the  wei- 
tlement  of  dowry.  By  dowry,  is  meant  that  property  which 
the  wife  brings  to  the  husband  to  aid  in  supporting  the  charges 
of  matrimony.  Whatever  is  settled  on  her  by  the  contract,  either 
by  hjsrself  or  parents,  or  even  strangers,  whether  in  money  or 
otherwise,  constitutes  her  dowry.  It  can  neither  be  settled  nor 
augmented  during  marriage.  The  husband  alone  has  the  adminis- 
tration, and  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it,  except  on  a  separation 
of  property  when  it  is  in  danger  irom  the  dissipation  and  extra- 
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Tapnee  of  the  husband.  If  it  consist  of  moveable  effects,  esti- 
mated by  the  contract,  they  become  the  property  of  the  husband, 
and  the  estimated  value  which  he  owes  her,  constitutes  the  dow- 
er, and  its  restitution   is  secured  by  a  tacit  mortgage  on  all  the 
immoveables  of  the  husband  and  of  the  community.  But  im- 
moveables settled  as  dowry,  even  with  an  estimation,  remain  the 
property  of  the  wife,  unless  expressly  declared  otherwise.    The 
dowry  is  inalienable,  even  with  the  consent  of  both  husband  and 
wife,  unless  express  authority  be  given  to  the  purpose  by  the 
marriage  contract,  except  for  the  establishment  of  the  wife's 
children  by  a  former  marriage  with  the  husband's  consent ;  and 
if  he  refuse  them,  with  the  authorization  of  the  judge,  provided 
in  the  last  case,  the  husband  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dowry.  They  may  also  give  the  dotal  effects  for  the 
establishment  of  their  common  children.    They  may  likewise 
cause  the  dotal  effects  to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  judge,  after  advertisements,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  the  husband  or  wife  from  jail ;  of  supplying  the  fa- 
mily with  food  ;  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  wife,  or  of  the  per- 
lon  who  settled  the  dowry,  of  a  date  certain^  anterior  to  the 
marriage  ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  heavy  repaire,  indispeo- 
lably  necessary  for  preserving  the  immoveables ;  or  for  the  pur- 
90se  of  partition  of  the  same  with  a  co-proprietor.  The  husband 
D  the  administration  of  the  dowry,  is  bound  by  the  obligations 
f  an  usufructuary. 
That  property  of  the  wife  which  is  not  settled  as  dowry,  is 
lied  paraphernal,  or  extra-dotal.  Her  husband  has  not  necea- 
rily  the  administration  of  it,  but  she  cannot  alienate  it  without 
I  eonsent  The  husband's  estate,  when  he  has  the  administra- 
Q  by  her  consent,  is  tacitly  mortgaged  for  the  performance  of 
obligations  of  an  usufructuary. 

rhe  code  makes  ample  provision  for  the  surviving  husband  or 
9y  in  cases  of  great  disparity  of  fortune,  whenever  provision 
not  been  made  adequately,  either  by  testament  or  otherwise, 
rhat  is  termed  the  marital  portion.    Where  either  party  dies 
leaving  the  survivor  in  necessitous  circumstances,  such  sur- 
*  has  a  right  to  take  out  of  the  estate  in  full  property  one 
H,  if  there  be  no  children  ;  the  same  in  usufruct,  if  there 
t  three,  or  a  smaller  number  of  children  ;  and  if  more  than 
children,  then  only  a  child's  portion  in  usufruct,  and  is  lia- 
account  for  any  legacy  in  his  or  her  favour. 
\  contract  of  sale  is  next  treated  of  by  the  code.  We  should 
be  pardoned  an  analysis  of  the  rules  of  this  contract  We 
avoid  noticing,  however,  a  few  particulaw,  in  which  the 
Ssrs  in  some  respects  from  the  common  law.  The  code  dis- 
hes those  circumstances  which  constitute  the  esstnce^  from 
hich  are  only  of  the  nature  of  a  sale.  Only  three  things 
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constitute  itieMeDce,  to  wit :  a  thing  sold ;  a  price ;  and  the  consent 
of  parties  legally  expressed.  It  follows  that,  as  between  the  par* 
ties,  a  sale  is  complete,  and  the  property  is  transferred  by  the  mere 
consent  of  parties;  but  in  relation  to  third  persons,  it  is  necessa- 
iary  there  should  be  actual  delivery  of  moveables,  and  as  re* 
•pects  immoveables,  that  the  written  contract  should  be  record* 
^.  By  the  Roman  law,  the  property  vested  only  by  delivery. 
<<  Traditionibus  non  nudis  conventionibus  dominia  verum  trans- 
feruntur."  That  which  is  only  of  the  nature  of  a  sale,  may  be 
dispensed  with  by  agreement,  and  yet  the  contract  remain  per- 
fect Warranty  is  that  of  nature.  He  who  sells  by  a  necessary 
implication,  warrants  the  thing  sold,  if  the  parties  be  silent  on 
the  subject ;  but  they  may  stipulate  that  the  vendor  does  not 
warrant,  or  that  the  warranty  shall  only  be  a  modified  one.  The 
extreme  simplicity  of  conveyances  may  be  inferred  from  these 
principles.  In  case  of  eviction,  the  vendor  is  liable  to  restore  the 
price  paid,  to  refund  the  revenues,  or  fruits,  or  mean  profits, 
when  the  purchaser  has  been  ordered  to  pay  them  to  the  party 
evicting  him,  together  with  the  costs  of  suit,  and  other  inci- 
dental damages  ;  and  he  is  bound  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  the 
us^ul  improvements  made  by  him.  And  if  the  thing  has  risen 
in  value,  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  increased  value,  at  the  time  of 
the  eviction.  If  the  vendor  sold  in  bad  faith,  he  is  even  liable  to 
pay  expenses  laid  out  in  mere  embellishments. 

The  principles  of  the  contract  of  sale  apply  to  the  assignment 
of  debts  and  incorporeal  rights,  other  than  papers  governed  by 
the  lex  mercatocia,  or  choses  in  action.  The  transfer  is  complete 
by  the  consent  of  parties,  and  surrendering  the  evidence  of  the 
claim.  But  so  far  as  third  persons  are  concerned,  the  assignment 
is  incomplete,  until  notice  has  been  given  to  the  debtor.  This 
notice  is  equivalent  to  the  delivery  of  moveables,  and  until  it 
has  been  given,  the  debt  assigned,  is  liable  to  be  attached  in  the 
hands  of  the  debtor,  by  the  creditor  of  the  original  creditor, 
or  assignor.  He  who  sells  a  debt,  warrants  its  existence,  but  not 
the  solvency  of  the  debtor,  unless  specially  stipulated.  The  as- 
signor parts  with  his  whole  interest,  and  suit  cannot  be  maintain- 
ed in  his  name  for  the  use  of  the  assignee,  as  at  common  law. 
He  against  whom  a  litigious  right  has  been  sold,  has  a  right  to 
exonerate  himself,  on  paying  only  what  the  assignee  has  given 
for  it,  together  with  interest.  No  claim  is  considered  as  litigious, 
unless  a  suit  has  already  been  brought  in  relation  to  it 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  code  through  the  full  and 
clear  development  of  the  principles,  whieh  govern  the  contracts 
of  exchange,  letting  and  hiring,  partnership,  loan  for  consump- 
tion, (mutuum,)  loan  for  use,  (commodatum,)  deposit  and  man- 
date, or  commission ;  and  tbat  class  called  aleatory.  We  content 
ourselyea  with  referring  to  tbose  elemeolary  writers,  wha  wei« 
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the  guides  of  the  legislators,  particularly  the  wcnrks  of  Pothief. 
.  We  cannot  forbear,  however,  making  a  sinde  remark  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  interest,  as  regulated  by  the  code.  It  is  considered  either 
as  constitutional  or  legal.  It  is  lawful  to  stipulate  an  interest  at  ten 
per  cent.,  but  the  agreement  must  be  in  writing;  and  the  proof 
of  it,  by  witnesses,  is  not  permitted.  When  no  interest  is  agreed 
on  by  the  parties,  the  rate  established  by  law  is  five  per  cent ; 
but  it  does  not  begin  to  run  from  the  day  the  debt  falls  due,  as 
at  common  law,  but  from  the  commencement  of  a  suit  for  its  re^ 
covery — except  when  the  debt  is  due  for  the  price  of  immov^ 
ables  or  slaves,  or  their  property,  which  yields  revenues  or  fruits^ 
We  next  pass  to  the  important  title  of  mortgages  and  privi* 
leges,  which  presents  peculiarities  worthy  of  a  more  ample  no* 
tice  than  vt^  have  room  to  give  it  Mortgage,  the  hypotheca  of 
the  Roman  law,  is  a  real  right  in  an  immoveable  belonging  to  a 
debtor,  tending  to  secure  the  performance  of  an  obligation,  hf 
means  of  the  preference  which  it  gives  to  the  creditor  or  mortv 

Sgee  over  other  creditors.  It  gives  only  a  lien,  without  tran9» 
Ting  either  the  title  or  possession  of  the  thing  subject  to  it 
The  failure  to  pay  the  debt  or  perform  the  obligation,  which  it 
is  intended  to  secure,  does  not  vest  the  title  in  the  mortgagee. 
It  gives  him  only  the  right  to  have  the  property  sold,  and  to  be 
paid  out  of  its  price,  in  preference  to  other  creditors  of  the  morfh 
pgor;  and  his  right  adheres  to  the  property  itself,  into  whose- 
soever hands  it  may  pass.  Mortgages  are  of  three  classes :  1st 
That  which  results  from  an  express  agreement  in  writing  be* 
tween  the  debtor  and  creditor,  and  is  called  the  conventional 
mortgage :  2d.  Judicial,  which  results  from  a  judgment  render- 
ed against  a  debtor,  from  the  day  of  its  rendition :  and,  3d. 
Tacit  or  legal  mortgages,  which  exist  by  virtue  of  the  law  alone. 
Conventional  and  judicial  mortgages  have  no  effect  against  third 
persons,  until  recorded  or  registered  in  the  office  of  fiie  register 
of  mortgages.  Tacit  or  legal  mortgages  exist  without  any  agree- 
ment, on  all  the  property  of  the  debtor.  The  minor  has  such  a 
mortgage  on  all  the  property  of  his  tutor,  which  dates  and  takes 
effect,  from  the  day  of  his  appointment — ^the  wife  on  her  hue- 
band's  estate,  for  the  restitution  of  her  dowry  and  dotal  effects, 
alienated  by  her  husband,  which  she  brought  into  marriage — for 
the  restitution  of  similar  effects  accrued  to  her  during  marriage — 
to  indemnify  her  against  debts  contracted  by  her  jointly  with 
him,  and  to  replace  her  hereditary  property  alienated  for  his  be- 
nefit Numerous  other  tacit  mortgages,  in  similar  cases,  are  enu- 
merated by  the  code,  which  create  such  a  confusion  of  incum- 
brances, that  it  is  dangerous  to  deal  with  a  man  whose  situation 
in  the  general  relations  of  society  is  not  well  understood.  No 
public  notice  by  registry,  is  required  to  give  legal  mortgages 
effect  against  third  persons,  and  those  secret  liens  attach  to  all 
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the  immoveables)  present  and  future,  of  the  debtor.  This  evil  was 
partially  remedied  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  in  1813.  Mort- 
gages are  either  general  or  special — general  when  they  affect  all 
the  immoveables  of  the  debtor,  present  and  future  ;  and  special 
when  only  specific  property  is  affected.  Moveables  are  not  sub- 
ject to  mortgage. 

On  the  failure  of  payment  of  the  sum  secured  by  mortgage! 
the  remedy  of  the  mortgage  creditor  varies  according  to  the 
evidence  of  his  right,  and  according  to  the  situation  of  the  pro- 
perty. If  the  contract  be  evidenced  by  an  authentic  act,  that  is 
an  act  passed  before  a  notary  public  and  two  witnesses,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  importing  a  confession  of  judgment;  and,  if  the  pro- 
perty be  still  in  possession  of  the  debtor,  the  creditor  may,  on 
making  oath  that  the  debt  is  due,  obtain  from  a  judge  in  cham- 
bers, a  summary  order  of  seizure  and  sale;  and  the  property  is 
sold  as  under  an  ordinary  fieri  facias.  But  if  the  title  be  not  au- 
thentic, judgment  must  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way.  And  if 
the  property  has  been  alienated,  even  when  the  title  is  authen- 
tic, a  judgment  must  be  first  obtained,  and  its  seizure  may  then 
be  ordered,  on  producing  a  copy  of  the  mortgage,  and  a  copy  of 
the  judgment,  supported  by  the  oath  of  the  creditor,  that  the 
amount  is  due  and  unpaid,  and  that  the  property  is  in  possession 
of  a  third  person ;  but  it  cannot  be  seized,  until  after  ten  days' 
notice  to  the  third  possessor,  who  has  a  right  within  that  delay, 
either  to  pay  the  debt,  or  abandon  the  property  to  be  sold,  or 
make  any  legal  opposition  to  the  sale — grounded  on  a  want  of 
registry,  payment,  or  that  there  is  other  property  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  the  debtor,  subject  to  the  same  mortgage,  and  which 
ought  to  be  first  sold. 

Privileges  are  a  species  of  mortgage  of  a  higher  order,  which 
derive  their  force  and  preference,  not  from  their  priority  of  date 
or  registry,  but  from  the  nature  and  consideration  of  the  debt, 
whose  payment  they  are  intended  to  secure;  and  which  alone, 
without  any  record,  gives  them  a  preference  over  other  credit- 
ors, even  hypothecary.  The  whole  doctrine  of  mortgages  and 
privileges,  rests  on  the  fundamental  principle,  that  all  the  pro- 
perty of  a  debtor  forms  the  common  pledge  of  his  creditors,  and 
that  each  would  be  entitled  to  be  paid  in  equal  proportion  out  of 
its  proceeds,  were  it  not  for  the  preference  allowed  by  the  law 
in  favour  of  particular  creditors,  a  preference  created  either  by 
previous  contract,  or  by  mere  operation  of  law,  as  in  mortgages 
of  different  kinds,  or  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  debt  itself^ 
as  in  cases  of  privileges.  Moveables  as  well  as  immoveables,  are 
subject  to  privileges.  There  are  three  classes  of  privileges  :  1st 
Those  which  exist  at  the  same  time  on  all  the  immoveables  and 
moveables  of  the  debtor :  8d.  Those  which  exist  only  on  parti- 
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cular  moveables :  and,  3d.  Those  which  exist  only  on  particular 
immoveables. 

The  first  class  embraces  funeral  charges,  law  charges,  medical 
attendance  during  the  last  sickness,  wages  of  domestics  for  the 
last  or  current  year,  the  price  of  provisions  furnished  the  family 
during  the  last  six  months  by  butchers,  bakers,  and  the  like ;  and 
during  the  last  year,  by  boarding  houses  and  taverns — creditors 
of  this  class  are  entitled  to  be  paid  out  of  the  whole  mass,  in  the 
order  mentioned,  in  preference  to  all  others,  even  those  having 
^)ecial  or  legal  mortgages  of  an  anterior  date. 

The  second  class  embraces  wages  of  overseers  for  the  last  or 
current  year,  on  the  crop  of  the  year-— landlords  for  the  rent  of 
lands  or  houses,  or  the  hire  of  slaves  engaged  in  farming  on  the 
crop,  and  furniture  in  the  house  or  farm,  and  on  every  thing 
which  serves  for  working  the  farm — the  debt  secured  by  special 
pledge,  on  the  thing  pledged — for  money  expended  in  preserv- 
ing the  thing — the  price  due  for  moveables,  when  they  remain 
in  the  purchaser's  possession — tavern  bills  on  the  effects  of  the 
traveller  left  with  the  innkeeper — charges  of  carriers  on  the 
thing  carried,  and  debts  arising  from  abuses  and  peculation  of 
public  officers,  oa  the  amount  of  their  official  bonds. 

The  third  class  includes  the  privilege  of  the  vendor  of  an  im- 
moveable on  the  immoveable  itself,  for  the  payment  of  the  price, 
whether  sold  on  a  credit  or  not,  and  whether  any  special  mort- 
gage be  reserved  or  not,  provided  there  has  been  no  novation  of 
the  debt;  the  privilege  of  architects  and  other  undertakers, 
bricklayers  and  other  workmen  employed  in  constructing  or  re- 
pairing houses  or  other  edifices,  on  the  buildings  constructed  or 
repaired  by  them. 

Prescription,  which  the  code,  it  wilUbe  recollected,  ranks  among 
the  modes  of  acquiring  property,  is,  in  effect,  nothing  but  a  li- 
mitation of  actions.  The  law,  by  fixing  the  period  within  which 
a  suit  must  be  brought,  virtually  exonerates  a  debtor  from  the 
payment  of  his  debt,  on  the  presumption  arising  from  the  mere 
lapse  of  time,  that  it  has  been  paid,  or  confirms  a  defective  title 
to  land  possessed  by  him,  by  barring  the  action  of  the  legitimate 
proprietor. 

The  longest  prescription  is  that  of  thirty  years ;  after  that  pe- 
riod, all  personal  and  real  actions  are  for  ever  barred.  The  naked 
possessor  of  an  immoveable,  after  tliirty  years  uninterrupted  and 
public  possession,  without  any  title,  cannot  be  disturbed. 

He  who  possesses  an  immoveable  by  virtue  of  a  Just  Hik, 
that  is,  a  title  capable  from  its  nature  of  transferring  the  proper- 
ty, such  as  sale,  legacy,  donation,  or  the  like,  which  causes  him 
to  be  considered  as  holding,  animo  domini,  during  ten  consecu- 
tive years,  when  the  adverse  claimant  lives  in  the  state,  or  twen- 
ty when  he  lives  abroad,  acquires  a  perfect  right  by  prescription. 
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But  t  title  defective  in  le|i;a1  form,  cannot  form  the  basis  of  the 
ten  years'  prescription.  By  defect  in  form,  is  not  meant  either  a 
want  of  title  in  the  grantor,  or  a  deviation  from  any  set  words 
of  conveyance,  but  a  nullity  artsinyi;  from  the  legal  incapacity  of 
the  grantors — for  example,  a  sale  of  minor's  property  by  a  tutor, 
without  pursuing  the  formalities  required  by  law. 

After  ten  years  also,  architects  or  undertakers  are  released 
from  all  responsibility,  on  account  of  brick  or  stone  buildings 
erected  by  them ;  and,  after  five  years,  on  account  of  frame 
buildings,  or  frames  filled  with  brick. 

Moveables  are  prescribed  for,  after  a  public  and  notorious  pos- 
session of  three  years,  if  the  adverse  claimant  live  in  the  state, 
unless  the  thing  has  been  stolen. 

Claims  of  teachers,  for  lessons  given  by  the  month  by  teachers, 
are  prescribed  in  one  year,  unless  a  settlement  has  taken  place,  and 
a  note  given.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  charges  of  keepers  of 
taverns,  inns,  and  boarding  houses,  for  boarding  and  lodging — to 
day  labourers  for  their  work  and  materials  furnished,  and  domes- 
tics who  let  their  services  by  the  year. 

Arrears  due  on  life  annuities,  alimony,  the  rent  of  houses,  and 
rural  estates,  interest  of  money,  and  every  thing  generally  pay- 
able by  the  year,  may  be  prescribed  against  after  five  years. 

Prescription  does  not  run  against  minora,  and  persons  intw- 
dicted,  nor  generally  against  married  women.  ^^  Contra  non  va« 
lentem  agcre,  non  currit  proscriptio." 

We  have  omitted  to  mention  several  modes  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty, recognised  by  the  code,  such  as  by  accession,  by  occu- 
pancy, by  the  effects  of  quasi  contracts,  and  torts,  nor  will  we  da* 
tain  our  readers  by  any  remarks  on  the  last  title,  which  treats  of 
seizure  and  sale.  It  was  our  design  only  to  call  the  public  atten- 
tion to  a  system  of  laws  existing  among  us,  presenting  peculiar 
features,  to  point  out  some  of  those  peculiarities,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  aptitude  of  that  system  to  a  popular  government  To 
go  into  a  minute  analysis,  would  require  more  space  than 
we  can  devote  to  the  subject.  Before  we  proceed  to  make  any 
remarks  on  the  new  code,  promulgated  in  1824,  which  is  also 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  will  simply  observe, 
that  the  digest  of  the  civil  law  which  we  have  been  examining, 
has  generally  been  denominated  a  code  ;  with  what  propriety, 
we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide.  If  by  code  be  meant  an 
entire,  regular  system  of  enactment,  to  serve  as  the  conclusive 
guide  of  the  courts,  in  matters  of  which  it  treats,  to  be  construed 
without  reference  to  other  enactments,  then  it  does  not  deserve 
that  appellation.  It  seems  to  us,  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
rather  a  synopsis  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Spain,  and  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  great  body  of  her  laws,  that  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian  do  to  the  Pandects,  the  Code,  and  the  Novels ;  a 
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mere  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  and  embracing 
only  the  first  elements  of  legal  science.    It  continued  in  opera- 
tion for  fourteen  years,  without  any  material  innovation.  During 
that  period,  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  composed  of  judges  of 
varied  learning  and  deep  research,  rendered  a  series  of  decisions^ 
xvhich  disclosed  the  real  character  of  the  code,  and  proved  the 
clanger  of  being  governed  by  laws,  for  the  most  part  locked  up 
in  a  foreign  language,  and  only  promulgated  for  the  information 
of  the  people  at  large,  by  the  very  adjudications  which  revealed 
tiieni,  and    which  were  decided  by  them.     In  the  mean  time,  a 
system  of  kindred  features  in  France  had  been  in  operation ; 
a  long  train  of  decisions  by  the  court  of  cassation,  had  fixed  in  a 
great  measure  its  just  interpretation  ;  it  had  been  illustrated  arti- 
cle by  article,  by  almost  numberless  commentators,  of  the  first 
order  of  genius  and  legal  acquirements,  whose  writings  had  be- 
come the  manuals  of  the  profession  in  Louisiana.  All  these  form- 
ed the  most  ample  and  splendid  materials  for  the  collaboration  of 
a  reformed  code,  which  was  much  wanted.  In  March  1822,  the 
legislature  by  a  joint  resolution  declared,  that  <<  three  juriscon- 
sults be  appointed,  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  general 
assembly,  to  revise  the  civil  code,  by  amending  the  same  in  such 
a  manner  as  they  shall  deem  advisable,  and  by  adding  under  each 
book,  title  and  chapter  of  said  work,  such  of  the  laws  as  are  still 
in  force,  and  not  included  therein,  in  order  that  the  whole  may 
be  submitted  to  the  legislature,  at  its  first  session,  or  as  soon  as 
said  work  has  been  completed."  They  were  authorized  to  add  a 
system  of  commercial  law,  and  a  code  of  practice.  In  pursuance 
of  this  resolution,  Messrs.  Derbigny,  Livingston,  and  Moreau 
Lislet,  all  distinguished  for  their  profound  knowledge  of  the 
laws,  and  eminently  qualified,  were  selected  to  accomplish  the 
difficult  and  delicate  task  of  giving  this  last  finish  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  state.  We  proceed  to  examine  the  result  of  their  la- 
bours, which  was  submitted  in  due  time  to  the  legislature,  and 
after  various  modifications  proposed  during  its  discussion,  waa 
finally  adopted  and  promulgated  in  1824,  under  the  title  of  <<  the 
Civil  Code  of  the  State  of  Louisiana." 

Before  noticing  the  important  changes  which  it  has  introduced, 
we  will  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  studied  and  cautious 
ambiguity  of  the  general  repealing  clause,  from  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  code,  either  as  cumulative  to  previous  enactments,  or  as 
constituting  an  original  and  unique  system,  is  to  be  ascertained.  It 
declares  that  <^from  and  after  the  promulgation  of  this  code,  the 
Spaaish,  Roman,  and  French  laws,  which  were  in  force  when  Lou- 
isiana was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Acts  of  tlie  legisla- 
tive eouneil  of  the  legislAurerof  the  territory  of  Orleans,  and  of 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  be  and  are  hereby  re- 
VOfMf  in  every  case  for  which  it  hm  boien  speciiiUy  provided  ia 
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this  code,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  invoked  as  laws,  even  nnder 
the  pretext  that  their  provisions  are  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to 
this  code."  It  would  seem  that  where  the  code  is  silent  on  a  par- 
ticular matter,  any  pre-existing  law  on  that  subject,  whether  of 
French  or  Spanish  origin,  or  of  native  growth,  would  be  consi- 
dered as  still  in  force  ;  and  we  believe  it  has  been  already  decid- 
ed, that  the  title  of  seizure  and  sale,  contained  in  the  old  code, 
and  not  expressly  re-enacted  in  the  new,  is  yet  in  operation. 
But  where  the  new  code  enacts  a  general  rule  on  a  given  subject, 
and  a  Spanish  law  on  the  same  subject  contains  an  exception  not 
specially  provided  for  in  the  code,  does  the  exception  yet  exist  ? 
Can  the  Spanish  law  be  invoked  at  all  as  a  statute  in  pari  materii? 
and  will  such  be  considered  as  <<  a  case  for  which  it  has  been 
specially  provided  .^"  These  are  questions  which  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  ;  and  indeed,  we  fear  that  the  admirers  of  codi- 
fication will  be  disappointed,  if  they  expect  to  find  the  new  code 
that  perfect  guide  which  carries  its  own  light  with  it,  which  re- 
quires no  aid  in  its  construction  and  application,  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  past,  and  from  the  pre-existing  legislation  of  the  country. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  code  ever  provided  specially  for  casesj  in  the 
literal  signification  of  the  word.  The  most  that  can  be  done,  is 
to  establish  general  principles,  and  leave  their  application  to  cases 
as  they  arise,  to  the  appropriate  department  of  the  government 
Undoubtedly  that  is  the  best  system,  which  by  a  full,  simple,  and 
unambiguous  enunciation  of  elementary  principles,  leaves  the 
least  room  to  judicial  discretion,  as  he  is  the  best  judge  who  takes 
the  least  upon  himself,  and  who  considers  in  the  language  of  Ci- 
cero, the  law  as  but  the  silent  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  as 
but  speaking  law.  But  there  will  always  grow  up  by  the  side  of 
the  most  faultless  human  legislation,  a  species  of  secondary  le- 
gislation ;  ^jurisprudence  des  arritSy  which  consists,  not  of  new 
principles  ingrafted  into  the  system  by  the  courts,  but  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  system  itself,  in  its  practical  application  to 
particular  cases,  as  they  arise  in  the  complex  transactions  of  so- 
ciety, not  distinctly  anticipated  by  the  legislator  ;  but  in  the  last 
analysis  they  will  be  found  to  be  mere  corollaries,  precisely  as 
the  most  complicated  calculations  of  the  mathematician,  resolve 
themselves  into  a  few  simple  and  obvious  elements. 

The  new  code,  independently  of  the  great  changes  which  it 
has  introduced,  to  some  of  which  we  shall  advert  by  and  by,  is 
much  more  full  and  explicit  in  the  doctrinal  parts,  than  the  for- 
mer digest  The  theory  of  obligations  particularly  deserves  to  be 
.mentioned,  as  comprising  in  a  condensed, and  even  elegant  form, 
the  most  satisfactory  enunciation  of  general  principles.  The  ju-* 
risconsults  appear  to  have  profited  greaiAy  by  the  great  wwk  of 
Toullier,  entitled  "  Le  Droit  Civil  Frangais,''  recently  publiriied 
in  France,  and  oilten  refi^rred.  to  io  the  reports  before  us.    It  is 
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indeed  a  work  of  rare  excellence,  at  once  profound,  lacid,  and 
eloquent  Many  of  the  decisions  of  (he  supreme  court  have  beeA 
incorporated  into  the  code.  The  general  arrangement  of  matter 
is  the  same  ;  the  same  division  into  books,  titles,  and  chapter^ 
and  subdivision  into  articles,  except  that  the  articles  are  nnm- 
liered  from  the  beginning  through  the  code,  which  renders  it 
much  more  convenient  for  reference.  It  contains  3522  artieleiy 
and  a  title  has  been  added  to  fix  the  signification  of  word^  used 
in  the  work. 

The  most  striking  and  material  changes  introduced  by  the  neW 
code,  relate  to  the  rules  of  succession,  and  the  enlarged  liberty 
of  disposing  of  property  by  last  will,  by  curtailing  the  portioM 
"tvhich  must  be  reserved  for  forced  heirs.  No  change  has  been 
snade  in  the  succession  of  descendants.  It  will  be  recollected^ 
that  by  the  former  system,  ascendants,  however  remote,  exelud* 
cd  alt  collaterals,  even  brothers  and  sisters ;  but  by  the  new 
code,  when  the  deceased  has  left  no  descendants,  having  father 
and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  or  the  descendants  of  the  lat* 
ter,  the  estate  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  of  which  one 
Kalf  goes  to  the  parents  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  representi^ 
tivei  ;  but  if  only  one  parent  survive,  then  the  portion  which  he 
or  she  would  have  inherited,  goes  to  the  brothers  and  sisters^ 
thus  giving  them  three-fourths,  and  the  surviving  parent  one** 
fourth  of  the  estate.  But  if  the  deceased  has  left  neither  father 
nor  mother,  nor  brother  nor  sister,  nor  descendants  of  the  Iat« 
ter,  but  only  more  remote  descendants,  they  inherit  the  whole^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  collaterals.  Inhere  be  ascendants  in 
the  Mme  degree,  in  both  paternal  and  maternal  lines,  the  eslate 
i$  equally  divided  between  the  two  lines,  whether  the  number 
et  ascendants  be  equal  or  not  in  each  line,  and  they  inherit  per 
capita ;  but  if  there  be  in  the  nearest  degree  only  one  ascendafit 
in  the  two  lines,  he  excludes  the  more  remote.  Ascendants  in- 
lierit  exclusively  the  real  estate,  and  slaves  given  by  them  to  their 
children,  or  other  descendants,  if  the  objects  themselves  exist  in 
the  succession  ;  and  if  they  have  been  alienated,  and  a  part  oT 
the  whole  of  the  price  unpaid,  they  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  and 
they  also  succeed  to  the  right  of  redeeming  the  property  thoa 
alienated,  if  sold  under  such  a  condition.  They  also  take  back 
from  the  estate  of  a  child  deceased  without  issue,  the  dower  set- 
tled by  them  in  money. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  exclude  more  re^ 
mote  ascendants  than  father  and  mother,  and  inherit  in  concur- 
Tenee  vdth  the  latter,  as  above  stated.  The  partition  among  bro- 
thers and  sisters  is  made  in  equal  portions,  if  they  are  all  of  the 
•ame  marriage  ;  but  if  there  oe  some  full  brothers,  and  others  of 
the  hdf  Uood^  the  estate  whieh  they  are  to  inherit,  is  diTided 
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into  two  portions,  of  which  the  full  brothers  together  take  one 
half,  and  come  in  for  their  proportion  of  the  other  half,  in  con- 
currence with  the  half  brothers,  according  to  the  number  of  all 
the  brothers  taken  together. 

The  new  code  regulates  the  disposable  portion  and  the  re- 
•erved  portion,  or  legitime^  as  follows  :  Ascendants  can  dispose 
of  two-thirds  of  their  estate,  if  they  have  but  one  descendant ; 
if  twO;  they  may  dispose  of  one  half  only  \  and  one-third,  if  they 
have  more  than  two  children.  More  remote  ascendants  are  no 
longer  considered  as  forced  heirs  ;  their  descendants  may  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  of  their  property  without  reservation  in  their 
favour. 

The  natural  father  may  give  by  donation  inter  vivos,  or  mortis 
causfi,  to  a  natural  child,  duly  acknowledged,  one-fourth  of  his 
property,  if  he  leave  legitimate  ascendants,  or  brothers,  or  sisters, 
or  their  descendants,  reserving  three-fourths  for  them ;  and  he 
may  give  one-third  to  the  prejudice  of  more  remote  collaterals, 
and  in  both  cases  he  can  give  no  part  of  the  residue  to  strangers. 

The  forms  of  testaments  remain  as  before,  except  that  two 
kinds  of  less  formal  wills  are  recognised.  The  one  is  what  is 
called  the  military  testament,  which  may  be  made  by  persons 
employed  in  armies  in  the  field,  or  on  a  military  ex|)edition,  and 
may  be  received  by  a  commissioned  officer,  in  presence  of  two 
witnesses.  It  may  be,  in  certain  cases,  received  by  the  surgeon ; 
but  becomes  null  six  months  after  the  return  of  the  testator  to 
a  place  where  he  has  an  opportunity  of  employing  the  usual 
forms.  Testaments  made  during  a  voyage  at  sea,  may  be  receiv- 
ed by  the  captain  or  m#iter  in  presence  of  three  witnesses,  taken 
by  preference  from  among  the  passengers ;  in  default  of  them, 
from  among  the  crew  :  but  it  is  not  valid,  unless  the  testator  die| 
at  sea,  or  within  three  months  after  arriving  where  he  is  able  to 
employ  the  usual  forms. 

Some  of  the  clauses  of  disinherison,  recognised  by  the  old 
code,  have  been  expressly  abrogated,  to  wit :  in  relation  to  de- 
scendants, the  ninth  and  twelfth  above  enumerated,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  ascendants,  the  eighth  ;  leaving  the  rest  in  force.  Testa- 
ments made  abroad,  arc  considered  as  valid,  in  relation  to  pro- 
perty in  the  state,  if  formal,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place 
where  they  are  made.  Another  feature  of  great  liberality  has 
ever  marked  this  system  ;  that  aliens  are  permitted  to  inherit, 
and  transmit  by  inheritance,  any  species  of  property  in  the 
state. 

The  new  order  of  succession  conforms  to  that  established  in 
France  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  will  be  found  to  be  copied 
almost  precisely  from  the  U8th  novel  of  Justinian,  from  which 
the  Spanish  rules  of  descent  had  deviated  in  some  essential 
particulars.     The  law,  in  preferring  brothers  and  aisten  to  a 
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gnndfather  or  grandmother,  or  even  more  remote  ancestors,  has 
wisely  consulted  the  probable  wishes,  as  well  as  the  natural  duty 
of  the  intestate,  and  makes  such  a  disposition  of  his  estate  as  he 
probably  would  have  done,  had  he  made  a  will.  Natural  chil- 
dren, duly  acknowledged,  in  France,  are  entitled  by  law  to  the 
same  portion  of  their  father  and  mother's  estate  as  they  are  ca- 
pabie  of  recehnns^  in  Louisiana,  by  donation  or  testament ; 
and  here  they  can  claim  nothing  except  alimony,  whenever  they 
have  not  been  expressly  provided  for,  and  never  inherit  as* heirs, 
concurrently  with  legitimate  children  or  ascendants. 

By  the  former  code,  and  the  general  principles  of  the  law,  a 
surety  could  not  complain  that  the  creditors  had  given  an  indul- 
gence to  the  principal  debtor,  and  could  not  discharge  himself, 
unless  the  creditor  had  by  his  act  put  it  out  of  his  own  power  to 
fubrogate  the  sureties,  in  all  his  recourse  against  the  debtor  on 
receiving  payment  from  the  party  ;  but  by  the  new  code,  **the 
prolongation  of  the  term  granted  to  the  principal  debtor,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  surety,  operates  the  discharge  of  the 
latter. " 

It  has  struck  us,  also,  that  more  satisfactory  provisions  have 
been  made  for  the  administration  of  estates  by  the  new  code ; 
that  creditors  have  a  more  direct  and  better  marked  cause  to 
pursue  for  the  attain mept  of  their  rights,  and  that  when  a  suc- 
cession is  accepted  with  fhe  benefit  of  an  inventory,  the  benefi- 
ciary heir  is  subjected  to  the  more  immediate  control  of  credit- 
ors. In  these  particulars,  the  system  is  greatly  improved. 

Essential  changes  have  been  made  in  the  title  of  prescriptions. 
None  now  exist,  which  are  not  expressly  enumerated  in  the 
code.  Actions  on  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  and 
on  all  effects  transferrable  by  endorsement  or  delivery,  except 
bank  notes,  are  prescribed  in  five  years,  instead  of  thirty,  as  by 
the  old  code.  The  doctrine  of  mortgages  and  privileges  remains 
essentially  the  same.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  legal  mort- 
gage in  favour  of  the  wife  on  her  husband's  real  estate,  to  secure 
the  restoration  of  her  dowry,  and  other  rights,  she  has  a  privi- 
lege on  the  moveables,  which  gives  her,  however,  only  a  prefer- 
ence over  simple  creditors  for  her  dotory  alone.  There  still  re- 
main many  secret ^r  tacit  liens  on  real  estate,  arising  out  of,  dr 
resulting  from  acts  of  administration,  or  intermeddling  in  the 
concerns  of  minors,  which  occur  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life^ 
of  which  no  adequate  notice  can  be  given  to  strangers  by  a  pub- 
lic record.  In  relation  to  these  incumbrances  alone,  the  maxim 
of  caveat  emptor  emphatically  applies;  but  the  basis  of  the  whole 
system  of  judicial  and  conventional  mortgages,  is  publicity  ;  and 
he  who  neglects  to  inscribe  or  record  his  judgment  or  his  con- 
tnct,  cannot  avail  himself  of  it  to  the  preiudice  of  third  persons, 
who  have  acquired  rights  in  ignorance  of  its  existence.  Even  a 
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judgment  recovered  in  another  statei  and  recorded  in  Louisianti 
creates  a  mortcage  on  all  the  property  of  the  debtor,  from  the 
date  of  its  registry. 

A  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  codes,  and  a  minute  exami* 
nation  of  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced,  did  not  en- 
ter into  our  plan.  We  have  glanced  at  the  more  prominent,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  alterations,  and  which  have,  in  our 
opinion,  rendered  the  system  much  more  perfect  Such  then  is 
a  general  outline  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana.  That  some 
parts  of  it  are  liable  to  serious  objections,  cannot  be  denied.  The 
distressing  revulsion  of  families,  which  misht  be  occasioned  by 
the  effect  of  the  matrimonial  community  of  gains,  may  be  imar 
gined.  A  man  commences  his  career  in  life  with  nothing — ^he 
marries  a  woman  equally  poor — by  his  unwearied  exertions,  he 
accumulates  an  easy  competence.  If  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  wife,  and  to  be  childless  in  the  decline  of  life,  her  sue* 
cession  is  opened — her  heirs  force  a  participation  of  all  the  pro* 
pcrty  in  his  possession,  and  one-half  of  his  earnings  is  torn 
from  him  to  enrich  strangers.  If  he  has  children  who  have  al» 
ready  attained  the  age  of  majority,  or  are  married,  it  aggravates 
his  calamity  to  be  stripped  by  perhaps  spendthrift  sons,  or  sons- 
in-law,  who  become  entitled  to  one-half  in  right  of  their  mo- 
ther. On  the  other  hand,  he  has  minor  children — ^he  liquidates 
the  succession,  and  holds  one-half  as  tutor  of  his  children,  and 
his  property  is  tacitly  mortgaged  towards  them,  for  the  amount. 
He  dashes  into  commerce,  involves  himself  with  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  his  domestic  engagements — he  fails,  and  his  children 
come  forward  and  sweep  the  whole  of  his  remaining  property 
from  the  grasp  of  his  Just  creditors.  At  the  same  time,  the  am- 
ple guards  provided  mr  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the 
wife,  which  was  hers  before  marriage,  when  properly  understood 
and  administered,  are  but  just  and  proper ;  for  why  should  mar- 
riage be  means  of  acquiring  property  ?  Or  why  an  heiress  lose  at 
once  her  fortune,  her  name,  and  her  legal  identity,  by  contract- 
ing an  engagement  of  that  character  with  a  man,  who  perhaps 
aims  at  nothing  but  her  fortune?  It  is  enough  that  he  is  permit- 
ted to  use  and  enjoy  it,  without  having  the  power  to  leave  her  a 
begcar,  by  his  extravagance  and  folly.  That  pie  name  of  a  wife 
is  often  used  under  such  a  system,  to  frustrate  the  rights  of  cre- 
ditors, cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  is  an  evil  not  inherent  in  the 
svstem  itself,  when  well  understood,  but  growing  out  of  its 
abuse  and  perversion  to  purposes  of  fraud. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  as  a  glaring  defect,  that  a  man  is  not 
permitted  to  dispose  of  his  whole  property  by  last  will  as  he 
pleases — that  he  is  under  the  tutelage  of^his  presumptive  beir»-— 
that  parental  authority  is  weakened,  and  by  rendering  cbildroQ 
independent,  they  become  disobedient,  and  the  harmony  and 
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subordination  of  families  are  endangered.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  answered,  that  some  general  rule  of  succession  is  india»> 
peosable — that  no  man  should  be  permitted,  without  just  causey 
to  derogate  from  that  established  order  of  descent;  and  that 
children  succeed  by  natural,  rather  than  positive  right,  as  every 
man  who  becomes  a  father,  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nature  to  pro* 
vide  for  his  ofispring.  The  law  therefore  makes  such  a  disposi* 
tion  of  his  estate  at  his  decease,  as  he  ought  to  make  of  it  hioH 
self,  and  as  it  is  presumed  he  would  have  done,  with  a  proper 
sense  of  his  natural  and  moral  obligations ;  and  he  is  therefore 
restrained  from  capriciously  and  wantonly  disposing  of  his  whola 
estate,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  suppoii 
sind  to  protect  If  the  disobedience  of  children,  occasioned  bjr 
a  knowledge  of  eventual  rights,  be  sometimes  to  be  feared,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  the  sordid  submission  inspired  by  a  fear  of  be* 
log  disinherited,  is  not  a  very  precious  virtue. 

To  conclude.  The  system  of  jurisprudence,  which  prevails  in 
I^uistana,  is  of  venerable  antiquity,  and  unites  with  those  ad* 
mirable  provisions  for  the  protection  of  personal  liberty,  which 
it  haa  borrowed  from  the  common  law  o^England,  in  return  for 
the  many  important  jmaxims  which  the  latter  had  so  largely  im* 
bibed  from  it,  la  one  at  once  elegant  in  theory,  and  adequate  is 
practice  to  all  the  essential  purposes  of  social  life.  We  trust  that 
sio  rash  band  of  innovating  theorists  will  be  laid  upon  it — thatU 
>ivill  be  permitted  to  receive  its  full  development  in  its  opers- 
tion.  It  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation — the  written  rtfuan  of 
fiome.    Those  nations  of  modern  times,  where  it  has  always 

E vailed  with  some  modifications,  as  they  emerged  from  hir^ 
ism,  found  it  already  reduced  to  the  regularity  of  a  moral  sei« 
«Dce,  and  Rome  still  surviving  and  immortal  in  her  laws.  It 
tias  been  illustrated  by  the  ablest  writers  of  Italy,  Germanyy 
I'rance,  and  Spain.  It  rests  on  no  loose,  floating,  and  tradition- 
^uy  maxima— *no  fictitious  statutes  worn  out  by  time;  and  ili 
substratum  is  ot  primitive /ormatiant  and  not  composed  of  aue- 
^eisive  cleposits — the  mere  alluvion  of  judicial  dicta. 


-^T.  IV.— Afearico  in  18«7.   By  H.  G.  Wam,  Esq.  Hi9  Mth 
Jutjf'*  Chargi  d^Jiffaire9  in  that  Country j  during  th€ytar9 
1&S5,  1826,  and  part  qf\9Sn.  London,  1828.  2  vola.  8vo. 

Ous  neighbours  of  Mexico  have  hitherto  had  little  reason  to 
proud  of  the  notice  of  the  literary  world.    With  as  many  in- 
^^ntiyea  to  rational  curiosity,  and  as  many  worthy  objects  of  in- 
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•pection  and  ohservationy  physical  an  well  as  moral,  aa  any  coun- 
try on  the  globe,  Mexico  seems  to  have  afibrcled  no  sufficient  at- 
traction to  the  book-making  voyager,  and,  in  what  may  be  call- 
ed peculiarly  the  age  of  travelling,  to  have  been  the  object  of 
singular  neglect  Every  other  portion  of  the  western  world  has 
been  explored.  Colombia  and  Peru  have  been  the  subjects  of 
elaborate  description  ;  we  have  had  our  Fearons  and  our  Fauxes; 
and  yet  Mexico,  flooded  as  it  has  been  by  adventurers  of  all 
ranks  and  pursuits,  has  been  the  theme  of  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  works;  and  those,  with  a  single  exception,  of  less  than 
ordinary  merit  Presuming  that  they  are  little  known  to  our 
readers,  we  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  referring  to  one  or  two  of 
the  most  distinguished. 

The  first  in  the  series,  is  Mr.  Bullock's  Six  Months  in  Mexi- 
co; which  was  ushered  into  notice,  with  every  possible  induce- 
ment to  admiration  and  good  will,  under  the  auspices,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  of  fashion  and  of  wealth,  and  with  all  the  attractions 
which  the  English  press  could  afford.  Of  this  work,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good-natured  and  well-meaning,  though  not  very  pro- 
found or  well-informe4  individual,  we  are  unwilling  to  speak 
harshly;  but  really  such  disappointment  as  in  common,  we  be- 
lieve, with  every  other  reader,  we  experienced  on  closing  the 
thick  octavo,  is  not  easily  borne ;  and  we  have  not  yet  forgotten 
the  pre-eminent  dulness  of  Mr.  Bullock's  vapid  panegyrics  and 
egotistical  details,  in  the  course  of  which,  no  fact  worth  remem- 
brance occurs  to  aflbrd  relief;  his  recital  of  personal  accidents 
and  mishaps,  of  narrow  escapes  and  perilous  exposures,  and  last, 
not  least,  his  ridiculous  specimens  of  barbarous  Spanish,  all  of 
which  have  combined  to  raise  his  itinerary  to  a  most  ludicrous 
distinction.  A  fact  hiay  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this 
book,  which  is  interesting  as  serving  to  illustrate  the  extreme 
credulity  which  at  one  time  distinguished  the  speculators  in 
England.  Mr.  Bullock,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  mining  district 
of  Temascaltepec,  conceived,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to 
say,  that  he  had  discovered  a  valuable  metallic  vein,  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  all  observation,  and  which,  if  worked  with 
energy,  would  yield  most  abundant  returns.  The  miners  in  the 
neighbourhood  gave  him  no  encouragement;  the  records  of  the 
district  aflbrded  him  no  ground  for  hope.  But  Mr.  Bullock's 
enthusiasm  blinded  him  to  all  discouragement;  and,  in  1823| 
after  taking  possession  of  the  mine,  on  condition  of  working  it, 
or  to  use  the  technical  phrase,  after  denouncing  it,  he  returned 
to  England  and  published  his  book  in  which  all  his  gay  anticipa- 
tions were  set  forth,  and  the  praises  of  the  mine  reiterated.  A 
company  was  formed,  and  stock  subscribed — Mr.  Baring  beins 
th^  principal  patron  of  the  scheme,  and  Mr.  Bullock  returned 
to  Mexico  to  sttperinteod  the  operations,  with  a  salary  of  seven 
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huodred  sterling  per  annum.  After  erecting  expensive  worka 
to  effect  the  drainaf^e,  and  having  built  not  only  very  excel- 
lent accommodations  for  the  family  of  the  director,  but  a  large 
and  costly  house  for  the  amalgamation  and  preparation  of  the 
undiscovered  ores,  he  ascertained  within  two  years,  that  the 
mine  was  utterly  wqrthless;  and  the  company  was  dissolved, 
after  sustaining  at  a  moderate  estimate,  a  loss  of  20,000  pounds 
sterling.  The  ruined  or  rather  unfinished  works  of  Dal  Vado, 
DOW  remain  to  attest  the  fallacy  of  all  the  theories  contained  in 
the  Six  Months  in  Mexico  in  relation  to  mining  operations,  and 
of  the  culpable  facility  with  which  the  most  experienced  com- 
mercial men  in  Great  Britain  lent  the  authority  of  their  names 
to  schemes  so  utterly  futile.  * 

The  Notes  on  Mexico,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  distinguish- 
ed fellow-citizens,  aspired  to  little  more  than  a  brief  itinerary  of 
a  rapid  tour  through  the  country,  and  was  intended  not  as  giving 
an  adequate  account  even  of  its  physical  resources  and  appear- 
ance, but  as  a  sketch  of  the  general  character  of  a  region  whither 
pablic  attention  had  recently  been  directed.  Mr.  Poinsett  pass- 
ed altogether  less  than  two  months  in  the  country,  and,  in  that 
time,  travelled  at  least  three  hundred  leagues.  Such  expedition 
was  not  compatible  with  minute  or  accurate  observation ;  and, 
while  we  readily  acknowledge  the  well  known  talent  of  the  au- 
thor, we  say  nothing  that  is  by  any  construction  unkind  or  dis- 
respectful, when  we  repeat,  that  it  was  not  such  a  work  as  we 
wished  to  see,  and  that  it  does  not  supply  the  deficiency  of 
which  we  have  complained.  A  residence  of  several  years  in  the 
capital  of  the  republic,  with  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  in- 
formation, and  of  forming  a  true  estimate  of  the  moral  and  io- 
tellectual  capacity  of  the  people,  has  since  enabled  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  have  referred  to  supply  the  defect.  The  pub- 
lic has  indeed  a  right  to  expect  that,  so  soon  as  those  connexions 
are  at  an  end,  which  now  render  silence  4  matter  both  of  deli- 
cacy and  duty,  he  will  give  us  the  result  of  his  experience  and 
observation  in  a  more  expanded  form.  Such  a  production  would 
bear  the  stamp  of  high  authority,  and  must  be  entitled  to  great 
consideration  and  respect 

Captain  Lyon,  of  the  British  Navy,  already  advantageously 

•  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  payin^j^  a  merited  compliment 
to  Professor  W.  H.  Keating  of  Philadelpiiia,  now  Director  of  the  Baltimore 
Mining  Company  at  Tcmascaltcpec.  With  his  professional  merit  and  distingfuith- 
ed  ability  as  a  man  of  Hcience  the  public  are  well  acquainted.^  llie  sacrifice  of 
perwnal  convenience  and  enjoyment  which  he  has  made  during^  his  residence 
m  Mexico,  and  ilie  rigid  and  disinterested  economy  with  which  he  has  admmia- 
tcwd  the  funds  of  his  employers,  stand  in  strong  contrast  to  the  wasteful  extra- 
vagance of  a  majority  of  the  Rni^lish  agents.  If  talent  and  integrity  on  the  pait 
of  the  agent  be  alone  required  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  speculation,  our  fel- 
lov-citizens  have  every  reason  to  be  sanguine. 
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known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  a  spirited  account  of  one  of 
the  polar  expeditions,  has  recently  published  the  journal  of  his 
reaidence  in  different  parts  of  Mexico,  thoueh  like  most  of  his 
predecessors,  in  a  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  form.  The 
circumstances  attending  his  visit  were  of  a  peculiarly  favourable 
character.  They  were  such  as  to  increase  our  regret  that  the  re- 
aalt  of  his  inquiries  and  observations  should  be  so  little  valuable. 
In  the  year  1886,  the  Real  del  Monte  and  Bolailos  Mining  Com- 
panies in  London,  feeling  some  anxiety  as  to  their  prospects, 
and,  we  ha?e  reason  to  believe,  distrusting  the  ability,  and,  in  a 
degree,  the  fidelity  of  their  directors  in  Mexico,  thought  fit  to 
•end  to  that  country  commissioners,  who,  with  other  ostensible 
objects,  were  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  works  and 
give  to  their  constituents  such  information  as  would  enable  them 
to  estimate  the  merits  of  their  agents,  and  rectify  any  abuses 
which  might  exist  In  the  choice  of  these  commissioners,  the 
greatest  circumspection  was  used,  and  a  successful  effort  made  to 
select  individuals  who,  by  their  experience  and  scientific  acqui- 
sitions, should  do  justice  to  the  objects  of  the  mission.  Captain 
Lyon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  we  are  to  presume,  from 
what  is  known  of  the  ability  of  that  gentleman  and  his  colleagues, 
that  the  expectations  of  their  employers  were  not  disappointed. 
The  public,  however,  who  judge  by  the  work  he  has  laid  before 
them,  have  much  less  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  opportunities 
and  facilities  which  he  enjoyed  were  so  great  as  not  unreasonably 
to  encourage  the  hope,  that  much  new  and  valuable  information, 
more  particularly  connected  with  mining  operations,  would  have 
been  laid  before  the  world.  Such  hopes  not  being  gratified,  the 
belief  naturally  intrudes  itself,  that  Captain  Lyon  possessed  more 
materials  than  he  was  willing  to  display,  and  that  he  discovered 
a  scene  of  gross  abuse,  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  corpora* 
tioiis  he  represented,  and  by  whose  directions  he  was  governed, 
carefully  to  hide  from  public  view.  With  the  exception  of  oc- 
casional essays  in  the  English  Reviews,  no  attempt  has  hitherto 
been  made  to  lay  open  the  various  schemes,  which,  under  the 
name  of  mining  speculations,  were  put  in  motion  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  complicated  machinery  is  still  concealed,  which  acted 
so  powerfully,  and  produced  results  so  calamitous  and  disreputa- 
ble. The  mystery  which  has  ever  enveloped  these  peculiar  stock- 
jobs,  is  as  dark  and  impenetrable  as  ever.  We  therefore  the 
more  regret,  when  a  competent  individual  either  slurs  over  the 
business  of  inquiry,  or  is  compelled  to  keep  silence  by  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control.  Without  apprehending  now  any 
danger  to  our  countrymen  from  the  contagion  of  such  opera- 
tions, we  would,  as  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity,  desire  to  know 
all  the  incidents  to  the  foreign  mining  schemes,  to  see  all  the 
active  springs,  and  trace  the  progress  of  the  distinguishing  prth 
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ject  of  the  a^,  from  the  period  of  its  birth  to  the  condition  of 
piping  vitality  in  which  it  now  is;  to  watch  it  from  the  gay  era 
of  its  creation,  from  the  glittering  inducements  of  the  first  pro- 
posals, with  all  the  array  of  certificates  snd  the  authority  of 
names,  to  the  flat  recital  of  a  weekly  price  current,  where  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  mining  shares  all  are  quoted  at  a  discount. 
It  is,  hcfwever,  almost  too  soon  to  expect  such  a  disclosure.  If 
Captain  L^on  has  not  satisfied  our  expectation  on  this  score,  we 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  has  given  an  agreeable  history 
of  his  adventures,  while  wandering  over  a  most  peculiar  region, 
tod  that  his  book,  with  all  its  defects,  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
man  of  education  and  a  gentleman. 
*  Mr.  H.  G.  Ward,  the  late  British  Charg6  d'Aflaires  in  New 
Spain,  and  .who  recently  returned  to  England,  after  paying  a 
short  visit  to  the  United  States,  has,  within  the  last  few  monthly 

Sblished  an  elaborate  work,  under  the  title  of  Mexico  in  1887. 
ith  this  publication,  as  one  possessing  more  than  ordinary  me- 
rit, and  as  being  the  only  work  of  authority  which  has  appeared 
since  Humboldt  we  wish  to  make  onr  readers  acquainted.  We 
Maitely  hesitate  to  say,  aware  at  the  time  that  we  may  be  sus- 
peeted  of  a  disposition  to  bestow  excessive  praise,  that  from  the 
H;reeable  manner  in  which  its  materials  are  put  together  and  the 
>ttnetive  form  in  which  it  is  presented,  the  tedium  of  statistical 
detail  being  qualified  by  the  interest  of  personal  narrative,  in 
popular  estimation,  Mexico  in  1827  will  supersede  the  Political 
Eamy, 

Mr.  Ward's  opportunities  were  excellent.    He  appears  too, 

to  have  uniformly  availed  himself  of  all  means  of  increasing 

^cni,  and  by  his  inquisitive  and  active  turn  of  mind,  in  all  in- 

J^ccs,  in  the  prosecution  of  useful  inquiry,  to  have  gone  far 

'^yond  the  letter  of  his  instructions.    In  the  year  1823,  a  com- 

°^ion  -was  despatched  by  the  British  government  to  Mexico, 

^^^posed  of  four  individuals  of  whom  Mr.  Ward  was  one,  cor- 

^ponding  in  its  objects  to  the  mission  sent  by  Mr.  Monroe  to 

Buenos  Ayies,  in  1818,  intended  as  a  meastire  of  precaation 

^  Calculated  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  a  premature  recogni- 

^'^^   of  independence.    In  less  than  two  months  the  business 

?|^  the  commission   was  so  far  concluded  as  to  enable  Mr. 

fJ^*^  to  return  to  England,  which  he  did  in  February  1824. 

^^,  the  recognition  by  Great  BriUin,  Mr.  Ward  received  the  ap- 

Pj*^«»tmcnt  of  Charge  to  Mexico,  in  which  capacity  he  returned  to 

^*t  country  in  1825,  a  short  time  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  our 

^lomttic  represenUtive,  and  there  remained  until  the  middle  of 

1.  '•■^  year.  Two  such  visits,  made  under  circumstances  so  pe- 
•JJ***r,  enabled  our  author  not  merely  to  acquire  accurate  inform- 
?*^n,butto  institute  the  most  interesting  comparisons,  and  thence 

^Mcuiate  the  probable  improvement  which  was  to  be  anticipat- 

^*ft..  IV. — vo.  7.  13 
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•d.  In  the  year  of  his  firet  arrival,  the  storm  of  war  had  not 
ceased  and  a  heavy  swell,  the  dangerous  sequel  to  the  recent 
political  tempest,  still  agitated  the  community  and  prevented  the 
newly  formed  institutions  from  settling  on  secure  foundations. 
The  castle  at  Vera  Cruz  was  held  by  the  Spanish  troops,  and  an 
active  unremitting  warfare  was  maintained  with  the  batteries  of 
the  town,  which  afforded  little  hope  that  the  strength  of*  the  op* 
pressors  was  exhausted,  or  that  they  were  so  far  dispirited  as  to 
neglect  to  seize  any  opportunity  which  might  occur  of  restoring 
their  power.  The  channels  of  trade  were  not  yet  cleared  ;  intes- 
tine commotion  not  yet  composed  ;  and  the  secret  influence  of  • 
party,  hostile  to  the  new  system,  was  operating  insidiously  and 
actively.  The  government  was  administered  by  a  temporary  ex- 
ecutive, composed  of  three  prominent  leaders  of  the  revolution- 
ary armies  who  delegated  the  duties  to  a  subordinate  commis- 
sion. A  constitution  had  scarcely  been  projected,  and  the  aspect 
of  everv  thing  was  in  all  respects  decidedly  revolutionary. 
From  the  period  of  Mr.  Ward's  return  to  Mexico,  to  his  final 
departure,  a  different  scene  was  presented.  A  constitution,  form- 
ed upon  the  best  model,  had  been  adopted  and  the  machine  of 
¥)vernment,  once  set  in  motion,  moved  actively  and  steadily, 
he  work  of  organization  was  completed,  and  the  members  of 
the  new  community,  inspirited  by  the  brilliant  prospect  before 
them,  and  with  nothing  to  retard  their  advance  but  the  influenee 
of  ancient  habits,  and  the  confusion  incident  to  party  conflicts, 
were  earnestly  co-operating  to  elevate  their  country  on  the  scale 
of  nations.  The  contrast  was  highly  interesting,  and  from  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  it,  Mr.  Ward's  book  derives  its  princi- 
pal value. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  containing  the  va- 
luable information  collected  by  the  author  on  subjects  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  interests  of  the  republic,  and  the  statisti- 
cal details  which  he  has  prepared.  Humboldt's  statements  are  re- 
viewed and  examined,  and  the  tables  he  has  given,  continued  to 
the  present  day.  The  second  part  consists  of  a  personal  narrative 
of  a  residence  and  travels  in  the  country.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  pages  we  will  endeavour  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
view  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Ward's  experience,  with  such  remarks 
of  our  own  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  our  opinions,  when 
they  are  at  variance  from  his,  and  such  additional  details  as  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  some  research,  have 
enabled  us  to  collect 

The  revolution  in  Mexico  commenced  with  the  deposition  of 
the  viceroy  Iturrigaray.Jn  1808,  and  ended  with  the  fall  of  the 
^■•^.Spanish  fortress  north  of  the  equator,  in  1825.  During  a 
Mriod  of  at  least  twelve  years,  the  most  populous  provinces  of 
New  Spain  were  the  scenes  of  irregular  and  generally  savage 
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contests.  Plunder  and  extermination  went  hand  in  hand  with  yic* 
lory  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  such  had  been  the  nature  of 
the  contest,  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  peo- 
ple was  in  no  material  degree  improved.  The  conflict  was  one  of 
physical  forces  merely ;  little  moral  energy  had  been  brouriit 
into  action  ;  and  while  the  revolutionary  annals  are  adorned^ 
numerous  instances  of  heroic  courage  in  the  field,  there  is  an 
utter  tMirrenness  of  that  modest,  unobtrusive  heroism  which  in 
other  countries,  in  the  cabinet  and  councils,  has  inspired  deeds 
of  romantic  self-denial,  and  patriotic  devotion.  During  the  p^ 
riod  of  active  war,  the  nation  had  properly  no  civil  govern- 
meat.  The  contest  was  purely  military.  The  few  civilians  who 
were  distinguished  in  the  insurgent  ranks,  such  as  Hidalgo,  Mo- 
relosy  Allende  and  others,  were  soon  converted,  not  merely  into 
soldiers,  but  into  cruel,  merciless  soldiers  who  seemed  disposed 
to  drown  the  recollection  of  their  ancient  pacific  profession  in 
the  torrents  of  blood  they  caused  to  flow.  The  influence  of  the 

Iireas  was  unfelt ;  no  facilities  existed  for  the  difliision  of  in- 
brmation ;  and  if  there  had  at  first  been  found  even  a  small  pro- 
portion of  men  of  a  less  warlike  character,  who,  in  the  intervals 
of  repose  which  all  wars  afford,  might  have  served  their  country 
by  the  exercise  of  civil  virtues,  such  was  the  nature  of  the  eon* 
test,  as  well  as  its  duration,  that  the  influence  of  these  habits 
would  have  been  but  slightly  felt  A  war  of  fifteen  years  makes 
every  man  a  soldier.  It  need  not  be  said  that  our  revolution  ex- 
hibits a  different  aspect,  and  that  its  annals  are  as  much  adorned 
by  the  trials  and  achievements  of  our  civilians,  as  our  warriors. 
The  colonial  history  of  New  Spain  presents  nothing  analogoas 
to  the  provincial  assemblies  of  British  America^  since  the  ajfunr^ 
tamieniasy  to  which  alone  the  Creoles  were  eligible,  had  eognir 
zance  of  little  else  than  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  towns. 
The  occasional  councils  of  the  Mexican  patriots,  deliberatinc  (if 
the  phrase  be  admissible,)  amid  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  agitated  by 
the  conflicting  opinions  and  unbridled  passions  of  the  different 
chiefs,  and  never  secure  from  hostile  interruption,  can  with  as  little 
propriety  be  compared  to  the  Continental  Congress.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Convention  convoked  by  Rayon,  in  1811,  there 
was  no  power  known  or  felt,  and  that^  as  the  event  proved,  was 
short-lived  amid  the  storm.    There  was  between  the  different 
leaders  no  further  concert  than  the  necessity  of  the  moment  re- 
qaired  and  no  common  feeling  but  that  of  hostility  to  Spain. 
Each  leader  chose  his  district,  and  within  its  limits  exercised  ex- 
alusive  control.  The  troops,  composed  of  Indians  and  of  the  most 
degraded  of  the  Creoles,  supported  themselves  by  plunder  and 
wera  careless  as  to  the  regularity  of  their  pay,  as  long  as  the 
piesenee  of  a  powerful  and  relentless  enemy  intimidated,  or  the 
proqiect  of  rapine  inspired  them.  All  the  cities  were  in  the  ^oir 
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session  or  the  Spanish  troops.  The  surface  of  the  eountry  is  sa 
much  broken  and  opposes  so  many  difficulties  to  ref^ular  or  easy 
intercourse,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible,  in  time  of  war,  to  e»* 
tablish  a  system  of  steady  and  systematic  coH)peration.  There  was 
no  common  principle  of  action,  no  efficient  combination  of  force^ 
and  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  various  leaders  to  yield 
their  accidental  territorial  authority  to  any  power  that  might  bu- 
periutend  or  control  them. 

Of  her  military  men,  Mexico  has  reason  to  be  proud.  Her 
soldiers  were  gallant,  patriotic,  and  persevering.  No  danger  ap- 
palled thom  ;  no  variety  of  exposure  and  distress  exhausted  them. 
Few  nations  can  boast  of  more  honourable  names,  as  relates  to 
military  fame,  than  those  of  Morelos,  Rayon,  Victoria,  Bravo, 
and  Guerrero.  Their  deeds  seem  to  be  remembered  by  Uieir 
fellow  citizens  with  fervent  gratitude,  and  their  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  future  ages,  when  the  recollection  of  the  errors  of 
their  course  shall  have  failed.  Besides  these  leaders  of  renown, 
there  were  in  subordinate  stations,  many,  who,  had  their  lot  been 
diflerently  cast,  would  have  been  equally  distinguished.  On  the 
mass  of  the  native  population,  the  urgent  motive  to  rebellion 
was  not  a  sense  of  political  injury,  but  a  kind  of  personal  anti- 
pathy to  the  Spanish  residents ;  and  so  fierce  did  this  antipathy 
become,  that  it  inspired  the  most  romantic  devotion  and  deter- 
mined resolution.  The  civil  deprivations,  the  commercial  impe- 
diments, the  long  series  of  acts  of  political  injustice  and  colon!* 
al  oppression,  were  forgotten  by  the  body  of  the  people,  but 
the  persona]  insults  which  the  Spaniards  wantonly  inflicted  ;  the 
haughty  insolence  of  a  privileged  order,  who  rejected  gentleness 
and  conciliation  as  the  worst  policy  ;  who  disdained  apology  for 
conduct  however  criminal  and  oppressive,  and  whose  anawer  to 
all  complaints,  was  '^eres  Criollo  y  basta,''  rankled  in  the  bo- 
aoms  of  ail,  and  were  the  active  agents  in  the  promotion  of  uni- 
versal revolt  Justice  would  not  have  satisfied  the  Creoles,  with* 
out  revenge  ;  and  a  deep  and  bloody  vengeance  they  were  at  last 
enabled  to  take.  Deeds  of  the  most  chivalrous  heroism  are  record- 
ed by  the  historians  of  the  times.  The  humblest  Indian,  a  being 
in  the  hour  of  tranquillity  meek  and  gentle,  ]iiut  in  the  moment 
of  excitement  fierce  and  relentless,  seemed  determined  to  rivsl 
the  white  in  acts  of  hardihood  and  deeds  of  blood.  One  which 
we  have  somewhere  seen  recorded,  we  will  here  mention.  For 
three  years  the  small  island  of  Mescala,  situated  in  the  lake  of 
Chapala,  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  the  Indians  of  the  country, 
and  defended  against  a  large  Spanish  force,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Cruz.  Though  straitened  by  famine,  and  exposed  to  neces- 
sities of  every  kind,  their  resolution  never  (lagged,  and  by  their 
activity  and  unconquerable  energies  they  not  only  were  enabled 
to  maintain  a  vigilant  defence,  but  occasionally  to  atUck  the  SpA-^ 
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nish  out-posts,  and  spread  teiror  and  havoc  amonfi;  the  besieg- 
ers. When  at  last  such  a  force  was  collected  by  the  European 
commander,  as  to  render  further  opposition  useless,  a  message 
%Tas  sent  by  him,  that  unless  there  was  a  timely  surrender,  no 
one  should  be  spared.    The  Indians  returned  the  heroic  answer, 

^*Que  corra  la  sangre!"  (Let  the  blood  flow!)  The  threat  was 

carried  into  execution,  and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  every  one 

of  the  brave  defenders  was  put  to  the  sword. 
We  quote  from  Mr.  Ward  the  following  romantic  account  of 

the  sufTerings  of  General  Victoria  during  a  period  of  the  war  :-— 

"  Vktom's  trisb  did  not  cease  with  this  purmiit :  haraaicd,  and  worn  out,  by 
the  btiguea  which  he  had  undergone,  his  clothes  torn  to  pieces,  and  his  body 
lacerated  by  the  thorny  underwood  of  the  tropics,  he  was  indeed  allowed  a  lit- 
tle tranquifiity ;  but  his  sufTerings  were  still  almost  incredible.  During  the 
aimmer,  lie  managed  to  subsist  upon  the  fruits  of  which  nature  is  so  lavish  in 
tirase  climates;  but  in  the  winter  he  was  attenuated  hj  hunger,  and  I  liave  heard 
Iiim  repeatedly  affirm,  that  no  repast  has  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure  since» 
ts  he  experienced,  after  being  long  deprived  of  food,  in  gnawing  the  bones  of 
hones,  or  other  animals,  that  he  happened  to  find  dead  in  the  woods.  By  de- 
(i:rees,  he  accustomed  himself  to  such  abstinence,  that  he  could  refrain  four,  and 
even  fire  days,  without  tasting  any  thing  but  water,  without  experiencing  any 
Rcfious  inconvenience ;  but  whenever  he  was  deprived  of  sustenance  for  a  longer 
period,  his  sufferings  were  very  acute.  For  thirty  months  he  never  tasted  breade 
nor  saw  a  human  being,  nor  thought,  at  times,  ever  to  see  one  again.  \\\%  clothes 
were  reduced  to  a  single  wrapper  of  cotton,  which  he  found  one  day,  when  driv- 
en by  hunger  be  had  approadied  nearer  than  usual  to  some  Indian  huts,  and  this 
he  reaided  as  an  inestimable  treasure. 

"  Ae  mode  in  which  Victoria,  cut  off,  as  he  was,  from  all  communication 
from  the  world,  received  intelligence  of  the  revolution  of  1821,  is  hardly  less  cx- 
traordinanr  than  the  fact  of  his  having  been  able  to  support  existence  amidst  so 
many  Ikardslups,  during  the  intervening  perifxl. 

'*  When  in  1B18  lie  was  abandoned  by  all  the  rest  of  his  men,  he  was  asked  by 
tvo  Indians,  who  fingered  with  him  to  the  last,  and  on  whose  fidelity  he  knew 
lie  eould  rely,  if  any  change  took  place,  where  he  wishcil  them  to  look  for  him  } 
lie  pointed,  in  teply,  to  a  mountain  at  some  distance,  and  told  them  that  on  thtf 
mountain,  periiaps»  they  might  find  bis  bones.  His  only  reason  for  scloctivy 
it,  was  its  being  particularly  rugged,  and  inaccessible,  and  surrounded  by  forests 
«)f  a  vast  extent. 

**  The  Indiana  treasured  up  this  hint,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  news  of  Iturbide's 
declaration  reached  tliem,  they  set  out  in  quest  of  Victoria ;  they  separated  on 
airivingat  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  employed  six  whole  weeks  in  examining 
the  woods  wKh  which  it  was  covered.  During  this  time,  they  lived  principully 
by  the  chaae  ^  but  finding  their  stock  of  maize  exhausted,  and  all  their  effons  una- 
vailing, they  were  about  to  give  up  the  attempt,  when  one  of  them  discovered,  in 
crotting a  ravine  which  Victoria  occasionally  frequented,  the  print  of  a  foot,  which 
he  inunediately  recognised  to  be  that  of  an  European.  By  European,  I  mean  of  Eu* 
ropean  descent,  and  consequently  accustomed  to  wear  shoes,  which  always  g^ve 
a  difference  of  shape  to  the  foot,  very  perceptible  to  the  eye  of  a  native.  l*he 
Indian  waited  two  days  upon  tiie  spot,  but  seeing  nothing  of  Victoria,  and  find* 
ing  Ilia  supply  of  provisions  quite  at  an  end,  he  suspended  upon  a  tree,  near  tlie 
place,  four  torUllas,  or  little  miuze  cakes,  which  were  all  he  luid  lcf\,  and  set  out 
lor  his  village,  in  order  to  replenish  his  wallets,  hoping  that  if  Victoria  should 
pass  in  the  mean  time,  the  tortillas  would  attract  his  attention,  and  convince  liim 
^t  some  firieiid  waa  in  search  him. 

His  little  plan  succeeded  completely  :  Victoria,  on  crossing  the  ra\'ine,  two 
dayi  afterwards,  perceived  the  maize  cakes  which  the  birds  had  fortunately  not 
<ievDired.  lie  bad  tlien  been  four  wbde  daya  without  ealiii|^«  %ni  ^^"vib!^^ 
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two  yean  without  tasting  bread ;  and  he  my  himself^  that  he  devoared  the  lo^ 
tiUas  before  the  cravings  of  his  appetite  would  allow  him  to  reflect  upon  tiie  sin- 
gularity of  finding  them  on  thissolitaiy  spot,  where  he  had  never  bmre  seen  any 
trace  of  a  human  being.  He  was  not  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  they  had  been 
left  there  by  friend  or  foe  \  but  feeling  sure  that  whoever  had  left  them,  intend- 
ed to  return,  he  concealed  himself  near  the  place,  in  order  to  observe  hia  motioai^ 
and  to  take  his  own  measures  accordingly. 

*'  Within  a  short  time  the  Indian  returned.  Victoria  instantly  reeogniaed  him, 
and  abruptly  started  fh>m  his  concealment,  in  order  to  welcome  hia  fiuthlb]  iU- 
lower  {  but  tlie  man,  terrified  at  seeing  a  phantom  covered  with  hair,  emaciated, 
and  clothed  only  with  an  old  cotton  wrapper,  advancing  upon  him  with  a  sw«Nd 
in  his  hand,  from  amongst  the  bushes,  took  to  flight «  and  it  was  only  on  hearing 
himself  repeatedly  called  by  his  name,  that  he  recovered  his  compoMire  sufli- 
cientl^  to  recognise  his  old  general.  He  was  affected  beyond  measure  at  the  atate 
in  which  he  found  hinu  and  conducted  him  instantly  to  his  village,  where  Victo- 
ria was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  report  of  his  re-appeaianoe 
apread  Gke  lightning  throu^  the  province,  where  it  was  not  credited  at  firrt,  so 
firmly  was  eveiy  one  convinced  of  his  death,  but  aa  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
GuftdelQpS  Victoria  was  indeed  in  existence,  all  the  old  insurgents  rallied  round 
him.  In  an  incredibly  short  time,  he  induced  the  whole  province,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fortified  towns,  to  declare  for  independence,  and  then  act  out  to 
join  Iturbide,  who  was  at  that  time  preparing  for  the  siege  of  Mexico.  He  was 
received  with  great  apparent  cordiality  {  but  his  independent  spirit  was  too  little 
in  unison  with  Iturbide's  projects,  for  this  good  understanding  to  continue  long. 
Victoria  had  fought  for  a  liberal  form  of  government,  and  not  merely  for  a  chanoe 
of  masters «  and  Iturbide,  unable  to  gain  him  over,  drove  him  again  into  iSe 
woods,  during  hb  short-lived  reifrn,  from  whence  he  only  returned  to  give  the 
signal  for  a  general  rising  against  the  too  ambitious  emperor. ** 

Vicente  Guerrero,  the  military  rival  of  Victoria  and  Bravo, 
and  now  the  popular  leader  in  Mexico,  was  equally  distinguish- 
ed  for  his  gallantry  and  obstinate  attachment  to  the  cause  ot  free- 
dom. All  accounts  agree  in  describing  this  extraordinary  in- 
dividual as  distinguished  by  a  singular  energy  of  character,  and 
activity  of  intellect  We  regret  that  Mr.  Ward  has  afforded  so 
few  details  of  his  military  and  political  career.  They  would 
clearly  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
in  Mexico,  in  which  General  Guerrero  took,  perhaps,  a  more 
uniformly  active  part,  than  any  one  of  his  countrymen.  His  ar- 
dour was  too  great  to  admit  of  an  inactive  participation  in  the 
danger  of  the  times  ;  he  was  always  on  the  offensive  }  always 
beating  up  some  unsuspecting  post,  or,  when  his  means  allowed 
it,  attacking  with  his  characteristic  energy  the  main  force  of  the 
Spaniards.  His  iron  frame  enabled  him  to  defy  exposure,  and  to 
undergo  a  degree  of  privation  and  suffering  scarcely  credible.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  patriot  chieftains  who  could  boast  of  In- 
dian lineage  ;  and  to  this  distinction  may  be  attributed  in  a  nreat 
measure  the  popular  favour  which  he  has  always  enjoyed.  With 
hjs  two  illustrious  cotemporaries,  the  present  president,  and  late 
vice-president,  he  has  been  the  object  of  the  affectionate  admira- 
tion of  the  Mexicans,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  leading  men  of  the  revolution,  whose  patriotism  is 
unsuspected,  and  whose  popularity  is  undiminished. 

From  the  peculiar  locality  of  the  contending  parties  in  Mezi- 
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CO,  the  insurgents  being  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  remaining  in  quiet  possession  of  the  cities, 
€M)e  consequence  of  a  happy  nature  resulted.  The  great  libraries 
^hich  had  been  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  churchy 
'were  preserved  untouched ;  and  the  scientific  institutions  which 
liad  just  sprung  into  existence,  remained  unmolested.  If  we  mis* 
take  noty  every  city  of  consequence  in  the  republic  was  trans- 
lerred  by  capitulation ;  and,  even  when  the  storm  of  war  ap- 
proached their  walls,  the  protecting  arm  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
lity  was  stretched  forth  to  save  the  institutions  which  that  au- 
thority had  called  into  being.  Beside  the  great  scientific  ests- 
Uishments  in  the  capital,  the  libraries  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing in  the  smaller  cities,  whilst  they  show  the  existence  of  some 
spirit  of  beneficence  in  the  Spanish  government,  remain  the  so- 
litary useful  legacies  which  the  colonial  clergy  have  bequeathed. 
The  library  at  Puebla,  which  has  been  preserved  and  guarded 
ly  the  watchful  care  of  the  bishop  of  that  state,  a  prelate  vhose 
talents  and  accomplishments  all  travellers  join  in  celebrating,  is 
sk  proud  monument  of  the  well  exercised  power  of  the  Catholic 
clergy. 

To  the  purely  military  character  of  the  revolution,  and  to  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  may  be  attributed  the  creation  of  the 
two  great  interests,  which  existed  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Mexico 
'wasa  nation  of  soldiers  and  of  priests;  and,  in  the  struggle  between 
the  two  parties,  the  civil  character  of  her  citizens  made  little  pro- 
gress. The  age  of  bigoted  attachment  to  religion  having  passed,  and 
the  identity  of  devotion  to  the  church  and  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment being  established  by  the  declaration  of  the  Pope  himself,  (in 
the  EncicTica,  or  circular  of  24th  September  1824,)  the  triumph  of 
the  military  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Religious  enthusiasm 
yielded  to  the  paramount  influence ;  and  the  clergy  soon  found, 
that  the  only  mode  of  maintaining  even  a  portion  of  their  power, 
Tvas  by  being  contented  with  a  subordinate  station  in  the  com- 
jnunity.  If  the  foremost  rank  was  yielded  to  the  soldier,  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  spiritual  lather  in 
an  inferior  sphere.    The  first  fruit  of  the  military  passion  of  the 
day,  was  the  elevation  of  Iturbide  to  the  throne,  and  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  country  at  his  feet.    Its  permanent 
effects  are  seen  in  the  subjection  of  civil  to  military  authority, 
and  the  contamination  of  the  new  republic  with  the  poison  of  a 
niorbid  admiration  of  military  fame,  and  eagerness  for  the  attain- 
ment of  military  distinction.    To  this  hour,  the  government  of 
Mexico  is,  d^facto^  military.  Civil  ofiSces  exist,  and  a  regular- 
ly constituted  form  of  government  has  been  established ;  but  ci- 
vil office  seems  to  be  little  more  than  the  recompense  for  mili- 
tary prowess.    A  recurrence  to  a  list  of  the  public  function- 
Vies,  will  satisfy  us  of  the.  fact.   The  president,  vice-president. 
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and  more  tlian  half  the  cabinet  are  military  men ;  seyeral  of  the 
governors  of  the  states,  by  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  political 
system,  are  generals  of  division  and  military  commandants  un* 
der  the  federal  government ;  the  diplomatic  corps  has  its  share 
of  martial  men ;  and,  if  the  inquiry  be  followed  out,  it  will  be 
found,  that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank  in  th€  goveriH 
ment,  civil  merit,  an  acquaintance  from  education  and  early  dis- 
cipline with  civil  duties,  is  little  regarded.  But  further  than  this; 
The  administration  of  justice  to  a  great  extent  is  in  the  same 
hands.  In  the  year  1827,  so  great  was  the  increase  of  crime  id 
the  metropolis,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  re-organize  the 
martial  tribunals  of  the  war  and  to  render  all  offences,  above 
the  grade  of  larceny,  cognizable  before  them.  Treason,  murder, 
robbery  and  all  the  higher  crimes  are  excluded  from  civil  courts; 
and,  so  late  as  the  trial  of  the  notorious  state  prisoner  Arenas, 
the  military  court  of  Mexico  warmly  resented  an  attempt  made 
by  another  body  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter.  The  poliee 
of  all  the  towns  is  administered  by  the  soldiery.  The  public 
walks,  on  all  festivals,  are  filled  with  gens  d'armes — a  sergeant'f 
guard  parades  nightly  in  the  lobbies  of  the  theatre.  The  power 
of  an  officer  corresponding  to  our  constable,  invested  vvith  civil 
authority  only,  is  unknown.  The  bayonet  and  not  tlie  staff  is  the 
badj^e  of  authority. 

The  burthen  of  a  standing  army  is  most  severely  felt  in  Mexi* 
CO  and  is  an  evil  not  easily  removed.  By  the  report  of  the  Se- 
cretary at  War  in  1827,  the  army  consisted  of  no  less  than  58,955 
men,  of  whom,  though  but  32,000  were  under  arms,  all  were 
liable  to  be  called  into  service,  and  all  at  one  time  or  other  had 
been  in  the  receipt  of  pay.  The  expenses  of  the  war  depart- 
ment in  the  present  year,  were  estimated  at  nine  millions  of  dol- 
lars, about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  expenditures  of  government 
There  are  at  this  time  eight  generals  of  division  on  full  pay  and 
two  on  half  pay,  besides  twenty-six  brigadiers,  whose  joint  com- 
pensation amounts  annually  to  150,000  dollars.  Hitherto  the 
nominal  war  with  Spain  has  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  continu- 
ance of  a  large  disposable  force  and  now  renders  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  army  extremely  dilEcuIt  Other  obstacles  also  exist, 
not  easily  surmounted.  The  resources  of  the  country  have  thus 
far  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  government  to  pay  their  troops, 
and  have  postponed  the  dangers  apprehended  from  throwing  so 
large  a  body  of  men  suddenly  out  of  employment.  But  the  fiul- 
ure  of  many  sources  of  revenue  during  the  laat  year,  and  the 
shock  given  to  the  national  credit  by  the  non-payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  foreign  loans,  render  it  probable  that  the  period  ia 
approaching,  at  which  the  strength  of  the  government  will  be 
ascertained,  when  put  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  a  rapa- 
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cious  and  idle  soldiery,  and  when  the  decisive  measure  of  a  great 
XTtrenchment  of  the  military  expenses  must  take  place. 

The  eflTects  of  the  martial  character  of  the  Revolution  in  New 
Spain  in  the  undue  elevation  of  military,  aAd  depression  of  citil 
liabitSy  have  been  thus  cursorily  traced — not  so  much  to  discour- 
age the  hopes  and  expectations  of  those  who  invidiously  call 
themselves  the  partisans  of  the  new  community,  as  to  account 
for  the  slow  progress  which  it  has  made,  and  the  distressing  con* 
Tulsions  it  has  experienced.  We  are  aware  that  in  answer  to  oar 
opinions  it  will  be  urged,  that  a  nation  which  so  soon  after  a  re- 
volution could  organize  a  government  corresponding  to  that  of 
Mexico,  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  infected  with  a  military  spirit 
We  most  readily  reply,  that  at  this  time  of  day,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  government  military  in 
form  and  not  despotic  cannot  exist  In  Mexico  especially,  there 
was  no  choice.  The  fall  of  Iturbide  was  a  lesson  to  such  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders  as  were  alone  able  to  establish  an  arbitrary 
sway ;  and  their  parity  of  merit  induced  a  rivalship  which  effec- 
tually prevented  the  undue  elevation  of  any  one.  The  theory  of 
eivil  government  was  then  the  only  alternative.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, we  will  add,  the  form  so  much  as  the  spirit  of  the  institu^ 
tions  to  which  we  have  referred ;  the  spirit,  the  existence  of 
which  no  one  with  opportunities  of  observation  can  deny — ^the 
spirit  which  renders  military  distinction  the  object  of  universal 
ambition,  and  the  key  to  popular  favour;  which  entails  on  the 
nation  the  burthen  of  a  large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
which  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  civil  right,  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  institution  of  jury  trials  and  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  and  which,  if  we  may  descend  to  particulars,  has 
more  than  once  enabled  an  officer  of  covernment  to  break  into 
the  house  of  a  foreign  merchant,  and  compel  the  payment  of 
duties  before  the  term  of  credit  had  expired,  while  at  the  very 
time  the  protested  bills  of  the  government  were  postponed  or 
neglected,  to  the  ruin  of  the  individual  whose  immunities  were 
thus  violated. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  forces  and  the  downfall  of 
the  ephemeral  empire  of  Iturbide,  two  great  parties  in  the  re- 
public eame  into  existence.  Mr.  Ward  compares  them  to  the 
party  distinctions  of  our  republic.  We  shall  see  in  some  points 
how  true,  and  in  others,  how  incorrect  the  analogy  is.  One  cir- 
cumstance however  may  be  here  noticed ;  that  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar relations  of  the  Mexican  republic  in  regard  to  the  mother 
country,  and  the  strong  line  of  distinction  drawn  between  the 
different  orders  of  society,  a  virulence  of  political  feeling  has 
been  engendered  far  exceeding  any  thing  on^ur  records,  and  in- 
ducing acts  which  even  a  political  latitudinarian,  a  being  prover- 
bially of  pliant  principles  and  easy  conscience,  would  find  it  dif- 
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ficult  to  justify.  The  party  dittinctions  were  first  perceptibl 
immediately  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  constitution  in  1824 
when  a  material  diversity  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  moat  ju 
dicious  form  in  which  the  new  government  should  be  cast  I 
number  of  the  leading  men  of  intelligence,  wealth  and  conac 
quent  influence,  whose  republican  principles  were  above  suspi 
cion,  preferred  the  Central  form.  They  thought  they  saw,  in  to 
rarity  of  population,  the  difficulties  of  regular  intercourse  betweei 
the  difierent  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  commv 
nion  between  the  provinces,  insuperable  objections  to  the  Fedc 
ral  scheme.  They  believed  that  the  character  and  disposition  c 
that  population  were  such  as  to  require  the  energy  of  a  consoli 
dated  government,  whether  to  inspire  exertion  or  to  check  licen 
tiousness;  that  the  mass  of  the  people  being  unenlightened  b; 
education  and  disciplined  intelligence,  it  would  be  impossible  t 
find  in  sufficient  number  individuals  competent  to  conduct  th 
complicated  operations  of  getieral  and  state  governments;  tn* 
finally  they  conceived,  (we  believe,  honestly,)  that  in  the  thei 
disorganized  condition  of  the  finances  and  pecuniary  resource 
of  the  country,  there  existed  a  preliminary  obstacle  to  the  foi 
nation  of  any  but  a  strong  government,  whose  simplicity  c 
structure  should  be  incompatible  with  lavish  expenditure,  tii( 
whose  power  should,  in  time  of  need,  secure  the  collection  of  re 
venue.  The  instance  of  Colombia  was  cited  by  one  party,  ani 
the  more  logical  illustration  derived  from  our  experience  triumph 
antly  adduced  by  the  other.  The  arguments  of  the  Central  part; 
were  resolutely  and  successfully  combated,  and  the  present  con 
Btitution,  Federal  in  all  its  features,  excellent  in  many,  and  im 
gular  and  defective  in  some,  was  securely  established.  The  gem 
of  party  feeling  once  planted,  produced  new  and  vigorous  shoots 
The  two  parties  who  had  respectively  been  enrolled  under  tb 
banners  of  Federalism  and  Centralism,  though  they  no  longe 
had  as  significant  appellations,  were  distinguished  by  the  moi 
opposite  opinions,  and  followed  the  most  distinct  courses.  Tb 
one  was  composed  of  the  great  body  of  the  Federal  leaden 
and  was  characterized  by  the  most  ultra  democratic  principles 
Hostility  not  merely  to  Spain,  but  to  the  European  residents 
was  its  prominent  feature.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  tb 
most  meritorious  citizens  of  the  republic,  whose  detestation  of  th' 
Spanish  government  had  been  clearly  proved,  anticipated  the  won 
eonsequences  from  the  radicalism  of  their  opponents,  and  believei 
that  coneiliation  in  regard  to  the  natives  of  the  mother  couQtr 
was  by  far  the  best  policy.  They  not  only  saw,  in  the  sacrifie 
of  the  rights  of  the  Spaniards,  a  violation  of  solemn  agreemen 
calculated  to  inspire  indignation  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  pre 
dieted  disastrous  eflects  upon  the  national  credit  and  consequeo 
ceB  unpropitious  to  their  own  security.   The  remnants  of  othe 
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factions  which  once  had  influence,  but  which  accident  had  over- 
thrown, attached  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  lead- 
i  ng  parties,  as  they  found  their  respective  tenets  least  repulsive. 
*The  clergy,  the  Spaniards,  and  those  few  misguided  zealots  who 
regretted  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  institutions,  joined  the 
moderate  party.  The  majority  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
army,  those  in  particular  who  had  been  devoted  to  Iturbide, 
^rere  to  be  foifnd  among  the  federalists.  Each  party  in  thii 
^vay  had  some  taint  of  anti-republicanism.  The  institution  of 
niasonry,  which,  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  was  one  of 
charity  and  benevolence,  was  converted  into  a  political  engine^ 
and  the  orders  of  Scotch  and  York  masons  afforded  the  distin* 
guishing  appellations  of  the  two  Mexican  political  sects. 

The  contests  between  those  dividing  factions  have,  from  the 
period  of  their  formation,  been  continued  with  the  utmost  acri- 
mony* In  number,  the  democratic  party,  (Yorkino^)  there  as 
elsewhere,  has  been  most  powerful ;  whilst  in  wealth,  talents^ 
and  enlightened  intelligence,  their  adversaries  have  had  a  de* 
cided  superiority.  Until  very  lately,  it  was  impossible,  putting 
Qut  of  view  the  general  principle  from  which  happily  in  every 
country  the  triumph  of  the  popular  cause  is  to  be  inferred,  to 
conjecture  which  would  ultimately  gain  the  ascendancy.  Con* 
gress  was  nearly  equally  divided,  or  rather  the  two  houses  were 
always  in  decided  opposition  to  each  other.  The  candidates  for 
the  presidential  chair,  on  the  retirement  of  the  present  incum* 
bent,  were  men  of  great  personal  influence,  independently  of 
political  connexions.  The  president  himself  seemed  determined 
to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  not  only  in  the  expression  of 
opinion,  but  in  the  distribution  of  office.  A  majority  of  his  ca- 
binet were  Eacocesesj  whilst  his  principal  minister,  (Mr.  Esteva> 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,)  and  his  confidential  secretary,  were 
Yorkinos.  The  clergy,  whose  influence  is  still  great,  lent  their 
assistance  to  the  party  who  seemed  disposed  to  sustain  their  fall- 
ing fortune.  The  military,  on  the  contrary,  supported  the  opi- 
nions which  afforded  them  the  greatest  license.  With  this  appa- 
rent equality  of  force,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture  how  long  the  strug- 
gle would  have  continued,^had  not  occurrences  taken  place  with- 
in the  last  year  which,  by  exposing  the  designs  of  some  indivi- 
duals of  eminence  in  the  Escoces  party,  have  impaired  their  in- 
fluence and  accelerated  their  ruin.  We  have  said  that  hostility 
to  the  Spanish  residents  was  the  characteristic  of  the  ultra  libe« 
ral  party.  This  hostility  arising  from  motives  of  a  mixed  oka* 
ncter  which  for  many  reasons  we  shall  not  pretend  to  develepe, 
for  a  long  time  met  with  but  little  encouragement  The  Spani- 
ards were  too  numerous;  they  were  influential,  not  only  from 
their  numbers,  but  from  their  force  of  character  and;  purity  ojT 
conduct  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life ;  their  poKtici^.  frienda 
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were  zealous  and  active;  the  letter  of  the  laws  and  treatiei 
which  secured  them  in  the  privileges  of  citizens,  was  distinct; 
and  the  obligation  of  those  laws  was  not  openly  questioned.  The 
torrent  of  prejudice,  swelled  by  the  impure  streams  of  privati 
animosity  and  jealousy  which  flowed  in  on  all  sides,  was  how* 
ever  too  powerful,  and  the  mounds  behind  which  they  fancied 
themselves  secure,  were  in  quick  succession  broken  down.  The 
course  of  their  enemies  was  too  rapid  for  consistency ;  and  tin 
measures  which  have  been  devised  for  the  ruin  and  expulsion  ol 
the  Spaniards,  have  been  marked  not  merely  by  oppression  and 
high-handed  tyranny,  but  by  timorous  malevolence  and  injut* 
tice.  The  state  necessity  of  the  Mexican  legislators,  which  wai 
the  only  argument  used  to  justify  their  acts,  was  peculiarly  what 
Mr.  Sheridan  called  <<a  quibbling,  pilfering,  prevaricating  statf 
necessity,  skulking  behind  the  skirts  of  justice,  and  stealing  i 
pitiful  justification  from  whispered  accusations  and  fabricated  ni' 
mours. "  If  they  meditated  an  attack  upon  tlje  privileges  of  the 
Spanish  citizens,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  terrors  of  som< 
^<  Popish  plot,"  or  to  use  the  pretext  afforded  by  some  accideata! 
disorder,  and  when  the  blow  was  struck,  fear  and  remorse  seemec 
to  palsy  the  arm  of  the  executioner  and  only  served  to  proloDf 
the  torture  of  the  victims.  This  course  of  policy  of  the  Mexi< 
can  general  and  state  governments  in  regard  to  the  old  Spaniards, 
deserves  and,  if  the  result  be  such  as  we  anticipate,  will  receive 
tlie  unqualified  reprobation  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  ex 
cuses  which  are  offered  to  justify  the  severity  of  these  measures 
scarcely  deserve  notice,  rerhaps  we  are  wrong  in  saying  tba 
any  apology  has  ever  been  offered.  The  apprehensions  of  sue 
c^ssful  foreign  invasion,  which  no  reasonable  man  can  entertaiAj 
tlie  dark  insinuations  of  internal  conspiracies,  the  details  o 
which  no  one  beyond  the  verge  of  the  cabinet  councils  preteodi 
to  know,  constitute  the  sole  justification  which  has  been  offered 
The  late  dangerous  revolutionary  movement  would  seem  to  hx9i 
been  an  effect,  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  measures  which  wen 
adopted ;  and  of  the  circumstances  of  this,  further  than  an  over 
act  of  treason  was  involved  in  an  hostile  opposition  to  the  ra 
cognised  authority,  the  world  knows  nothing.  At  the  head  off 
was  an  individual  more  universally  pbpular  m  the  republic  thai 
any  other — popular,  not  only  from  the  urbanity  of  his  mannen 
and  known  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  but  from  the  recol 
lection  of  his  services  and  sacrifices  in  the  republican  cause  dor 
ing  the  war.  Untiring  zeal,  exhaustless  activity,  and  unconquer 
able  fortitude, 'distinguished  the  revolutionary  career  of  the  laJb 
vice-president  of  Mexico.  Every  member  of  his  family  hai 
been  earnestly  co-operating  with  the  patriots,  and  many  of  then 
had  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  liberal  principlea 
One  peculiarity  of  the  revolutionary  life  of  general  Bravo  de 
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serves  to  be  distinctly  noted,  as  affording  a  solitary  resting-place 
for  the  eye  of  mild  philosophy,  in  the  midst  of  the  waste  of  such 
a  conflict.  He  was  uniformly  merciful  in  his  treatment  of  a  con* 
quered  foe,  and  never  once  was  betrayed,  amidst  the  provoct* 
tions  to  which  he  was  exposed,  into  the  commission  of  an  act  irre* 
concileable  with  the  merciful  precepts  of  humanity  and  religion. 
An  anecdote  is  related  by  the  historians  of  the  Revolution,  and 
repeated  by  Mr.  Ward,  which  though  perfectly  familiar  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Mexican  history,  may  not  be  known  to 
the  generality  of  our  readers.  It  records  an  act  of  mercy  which 
stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  inhuman  massacres  of  Hidalgo  at 
Guanaxuato  and  Guadalajara,  and  of  Padre  Torres  in  the  BaxiOf 
under  whom  assassination  was  truly  reduced  to  system,  and  de* 
liberate  murder  recognised  as  a  leading  principle  of  policy.  Dur* 
iog  the  year  1812,  Don  Leonardo  Bravo,  the  father  of  the  gene-* 
ral,  who  was  then  fighting  under  the  banners  of  Morelos,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  viceroy's  troops,  and  carried  in  chains  to 
Mexico.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him  as  a  traitor  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  Before  the  period  of  his  execution  arrived,  his  soUf 
aAer  an  obstinate  combat  at  the  Palmar,  had  defeated  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  Spanish  troops  and  taken  three  hundred  prisoner!. 
An  offer  was  immediately  made  to  the  viceroy  by  general  BravOy 
to  exchange  these  prisoners  for  his  father,  which  was  peremptorily 
rejected,  and  the  sentence  of  death  carrried  into  immediate  exe« 
cution.  Retaliation  on  his  unhappy  prisoners  would  have  been 
the  moat  natural  course  for  the  afflicted  son.  A  nobler  line  of 
eonduct  was  pursued.  He  instantly  ordered  them  to  be  set  at  li* 
berty  <' wishing,"  as  he  said,  ^Ho  put  it  out  of  his  own  power 
to  avenge  on  them  the  death  of  his  parent,  lest,  in  the  first  mo* 
ment  of  grief,  the  temptation  should  prove  irresistible.'' 

The  consistency  of  bis  republican  principles,  was  proved  by 
his  firm  opposition  to  Iturbide,  whose  iniquitous  designs  he  seems 
to  have  early  detected,  and  who  in  vain,  by  all  the  means  in  bis 
poweff  endeavoured  to  win  him  into  his  interest.  On  the  fall  of 
the  emperor,  general  Bravo  became  the  leader  of  the  central 
party ;  and,  on  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  he  was  elected 
vice-president,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  the  contest  for  the 
presidential  chair.  From  this  period  he  has  been  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  In  that  capacity,  his  great  personal  in- 
fluence and  weight  of  character  were  peculiarly  important  to  bis 
Msociates,  and  his  devoted  attachment  to  his  country  and  known 
patriotism  would,  it  was  hoped,  have  operated  ^o  control  their 
violence^  and  sooth  their  irritation.  Unfortunately  this  hope 
has  not  been  realized ;  and  we  have  lately  seen  the  man  who  bad 
nost  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  Mexico,  at  the  head  of 
rebellion  against  her  lawful  government  The  history  of  the 
«fert  sets  of  this  ill-advised  and  short-lived  revolt,  is  familiar  to 
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our  readers.  General  Bravo,  with  his  principal  associates,  has 
been  found  guilty,  and  banished  the  republic.  Of  the  details  of 
the  conspiracy,  though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  judicial  de- 
eision,  little  is  known.  The  defence  of  the  prisoners — their 
account  of  the  secret  springs  of  their  conduct  have  never,  as 
far  as  we  are  informed,  been  laid  before  the  world.  We  must 
therefore  in  the  absence  of  information  either  receive  with  confi- 
dence the  vague  accusations  of  their  political  enemies,  of  an  in- 
tention to  restore  the  Spanish  authority  and  of  a  league  regulat'ly 
negotiated  with  European  agents,  or  we  must  infer  less  disgrae<$- 
fiil  and  more  natural  motives,  from  the  previous  career  of  the 
eonspirators  and  from  their  tried  patriotism  and  intelligence. 
We  do  not  believe,  that  any  one  in  his  senses  could  for  a  mo- 
ment have  supposed  it  possible  to  restore  the  royal  authority. 
We  cannot  believe,  that  such  men  as  general  Bravo  and  his  pro- 
minent friends,  would  have  consented  to  any  plan  which  proposed 
fuch  a  result  We  are  not  sanguine  as  to  the  immediate  prospe- 
rity of  the  new  republics,  and  have  no  extravagant  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  their  public  men,  but  we  believe  the  decree  has 
gone  forth  to  dissolve  for  ever  the  tie  which  bound  the  colonics 
to  the  mother  country,  and  that  it  is  too  thoroughly  severed  to 
be  reunited  by  human  efibrt  If  the  chains  of  servitude  be  pre- 
paring for  the  new-born  freemen,  they  are  forging  in  the  work- 
shop of  some  domestic  tyrant  The  resources  of  the  Spanish 
government  are  exhausted,  its  energy  broken  down.  On  this 
account,  until  we  are  better  informed,  we  shall  not  be  disposed 
to  credit  the  clamorous  accusations  of  the  liberals  of  Mexico,  and 
indelibly  to  stamp  the  fair  fame  of  some  of  her  patriots,  by  yield- 
ing faith  to  a  charge,  not  merely  of  criminality,  but  of  mad- 
ness. Other  motives  may  be  traced  which  are  far  more  natural. 
The  persecution  of  the  old  Spaniards  had  been  continued  with- 
out intermission,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  nothing  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  series  of  unrighteous  enactments  but 
the  decree  of  exile  and  confiscation.  The  first  law  passed,  de- 
prived them  of  an  equal  participation  in  the  offices  of  govem- 
ment  and  provided  for  the  dismissal  of  all  Spaniards  in  the  ser- 
vice, with  a  clause  granting  them  their  salaries  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  executive.  The  Injustice  and  inconsistency  of  the 
framers  of  this  law  were  exposed  with  great  success  during  the 
discussion  which  preceded  its  passage  through  congress.  The 
violation  of  positive  stipulation  which  it  involtred,  and  the  virtual 
disfranchisement  which  it  inflicted,  left  its  victims  little  to  bope^ 
The  fears  of  the  Spanish  residents  were  naturally  exeited,  and 
extended  to  the  friends  who  had  so  earnestly  advocated  their 
rights.  Every  one  saw  that  their  political  adversaries  only 
awaited  the  moment,  when  the  public  mind  should  be  worked  to 
a  proper  pitch,  to  strike  a  deadly  blow,  and  they  had  too  little 
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confidence  in  their  generosity,  to  doubt  that  the  power  when  a^ 
quired  would  be  exercised.  No  one  felt  himself  secure.  Some 
left  the  country,  whilst  the  great  majority  remained,  in  the  hope, 
no  doubty  that  by  some  vigorous  exertion  or  providential  inter- 
ference, they  might  be  enabled  to  check  the  torrent  Events 
■eemed  however  to  be  most  unpropitious;  the  discovery  of  the 
plot  of  the  mad  priest  Arenas,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
strument of  an  agent  of  the  King  of  Spain,  afforded  a  new  pre- 
text for  a  general  denunciation,  and  a  new  cause  of  alarm  to  the 
excited  Spaniards.  We  may  easily  suppose  that  the  councils  of 
individuals  in  so  high  a  state  of  alarm,  were  not  the  most  dispas- 
sionate, and  that  the  measures  which  they  proposed  for  their  owd 
security,  were  not  always  within  the  limits  of  allegiance.  By 
those  oppressed  and  indignant  men,  whose  very  excesses  were 
not  without  apology,  General  Bravo  was  unfortunately  surround- 
ed. Admitting  to  the  full  extent  the  justice  of  their  complaintSi 
and  recognising  the  illegality  of  the  policy  adopted  towards  them, 
it  was  natural  to  sympathize  in  their  fears  as  well  as  their  indig- 
nation, and  not  easy  to  confine  that  indignation  within  proper 
bounds.  The  succession  of  events  in  the  recesses  of  these  coun- 
cils is  hidden  from  us,  and  it  is  almost  forbidden  to  conjecture 
what  immediately  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  violent  measures 
which  have  resulted  so  calamitously  as  regards  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  the  suppression  of  disorder  goes,  so  happily 
for  the  country.  We  confess,  rejecting  as  we  do  emphatically 
the  idea  of  a  treasonable  connexion  with  Spain,  we  incline  to  the 
side  of  charitv,  and  while  we  condemn  most  explicitly  the  mode 
adopted  of  obtaining  redress,  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  ac- 
tuating motive  in  the  minds  of  the  rebels  was  a  settled  sense  of 
deep  injustice,  and  the  reasonable  fear  of  further  wrong.    They 

I  professed  to  support  the  cause  of  the  constitution,  which  they  al- 
eged  to  have  been  violated.  They  asserted  their  intention  to 
maintain  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  a  class  of  citizens  who 
had  been  wantonly  oppressed  and  insulted.  Whether  their  pro- 
fessions were  insincere,  and  whether  beneath  this  mask,  more 
sinister  designs  were  projected,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say. 

We  will  conclude  these  observations  on  the  internal  political  con- 
dition of  the  republic,  with  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Ward, 
contained  in  his  closing  chapter,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  add- 
ed after  the  news  of  the  recent  movements  had  reached  England : — 

**  In  a  oountjy  just  emerginf^  from  a  great  political  crisia,  there  must  ever  be 
a  bittemeps  of  feeling  on  political  questions,  which  older  nations  can  hardly 
comprehend  \  although,  a  century  ago,  our  own  annals  might  have  furnished  a 
countcrpftft  to  its  violence.  In  Mexico  tliis  feeling  has  been  carried  verj  far  in- 
deed. Tlie  Yorkinos  as  new  men,  struggling  to  dispossess  their  adversaries  of 
tittt  power  which  is  the  real  object  of  both,  were  undoubtedly  the  assailants ; 
bat  acrimony  has  not  been  wanting  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  personalities 
«  which,  for  two  years,  the  newspapers  of  the  two  parties  have  indulged,  prove 
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but  too  detrl^r,  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  nature  is  always  the  same  t 
while  nberty,  in  her  infiincy,  onljr  tends  to  develop  more  rapidljr  thoae  paa* 
sions,  which  appear,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  to  be  most  deep^  implanted  ia 
the  human  breast. 

"  The  Yorkinos  have  made  up  by  numbers,  for  what  they  wanted  originany  in 
individual  influence.  Their  plans  have  been  prosecuted  with  g^reat  activity 
and  as  the  desperate  appeal  to  the  country,  to  which  their  opponents  have  juat 
been  driven,  appears  to  have  failed  entirely,  if  they  use  their  victory  with  Air* 
bearance,  the  success  of  their  candidate  (general  Guerrero,)  at  the  approaching 
election  for  the  presidency,  seems  to  be  certain.  But  upon  forbearance  at,tha 
present  crisis,  every  thing  depends ;  for  of  general  Bravo's  devotion  to  the  caM 
of  his  country,  but  one  opinion  is  entertained  throughout  New  Spain.  ShoiiU 
there  be  anv  attempt,  therefore,  to  punish  too  severely  a  step,  which  all  mmt 
deplore,  although  none  can  judgfe  or  its  cause  without  a  knowledge  of  the  cir^ 
eumstanees  by  which  the  passions  on  both  sides  have  been  excited,  and  the 
transition  ftom  political  to  personal  hostility  effected, — blood  will  be  found  t» 
lead  to  bloody  and  a  long  series  of  calamities  may  still  cloud  the  prospects  of  the 
republic. 

*'  I  trust,  however,  that  these  calamities  will  be  averted.  There  are  in  Mexieo 
a  number  of  excellent  men,  unconnected  with  either  of  the  parties^  whose  ani- 
mosity has  threatened  the  countrjr  with  a  civil  war.  At  the  head  of  these  is  ge- 
neral Victoria,  in  whose  moderation  and  thoroughly  honourable  intentions,  the 
most  impKcit  confidence  may  be  placed.  To  him,  and  to  his  friends,  I  look  for 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity.  Of  its  necessity  he  is  thoroughlv  convinced  \  and 
his  mfluence,  if  properly  exerted^  wiU,  I  think,  be  found  sufficient  to  insure  it 
Short  as  the  recent  struggle  has  been,  it  has  already  done  incalculable  mischief, 
and  destroyed  the  fair  reputation  which  Mexico  was  beginning  to  acquire  in  En- 
rope,  by  the  fidelity  witn  which  her  engra^ments  with  foreign  capitalists  were 
at  fint  met.  Dissentions,  bordering  upon  civil  war,  in  whatever  causes  they  rasy 
originate,  must  tend  to  diminish  the  commercial  demand,  and  with  it  the  general 
resources  of  the  country.  The  customs  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  Mexico ;  not  only  as  forming  in  themselves  its  most  important 
branch,  but  as  facilitating  the  collection  of  all  the  other  branches,  by  giving  ta 
the  executive  that  conunand  of  money,  without  which,  in  a  new  countryt  no  sy» 
tcm  of  administration  can  be  oraanizcd,  and  no  subordination  enforced. 

**  MThat  my  expectations  with  regard  to  them  were  six  months  ago,  I  have 
stated  in  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  Third  Book,  in  which  I  estimated  their  pro> 
bable  produce  during  the  present  year  at  eight  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  now 
not  the  least  prospect  that  those  calculations  will  be  found  correct  I  am  infom- 
ed  that  one  third  of  the  orders  given  by  our  merchants  for  the  present  season 
have  been  countermanded,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  aspect  of  aflairs^  and 
of  the  embarrassment  which  the  expulsion  of  the  old  Spaniards  has  occasioned 
in  the  commercial  world  ;  and  althou^  the  storm  appean  to  have  blown  oreTi 
it  is  veiy  questionable  whether  confidence  will  be  entirely  restored,  until  the 
election  for  the  ensuing  preadency,  which  takes  place  in  October,  be  decid- 
ed." 

Did  our  limits  allow,  we  would  be  glad  to  present  to  our  read- 
ers  a  view  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  of  the  disastrous 
influence  of  the  recent  commotions  and  alarms  on  the  interestf 
of  our  own  citizens.  The  subject  is  curious  and  interesting  vk 
every  aspect  It  would  illustrate  the  vast  stake  we  have  in  w 
welfare  and  advancement  of  our  sister  republic,  and  at  the  samd 
time  show  of  how  little  worth  are  national  sympathies,  wbeo 
put  in  competition  even  with  national  vanity.  The  series  of  fc- 

g-ant  injuries  to  our  merchants,  and  of  shameful  prefereneei  to 
ritish  interests,  would  startle  any  one  who  is  not  aware  of  the 
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riight  influence  which  our  fi;overnmenty  from  its  peculiarity  of 
rtnicture,  has  been  able  to  exercise.  At  present  we  will  only  re* 
■arky  that  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  this  country  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  the  probability  is  strong,  that  it  will  soon,  if  not 
state  to  exist,  at  least  be  reduced  to  the  accidental  conimercial 
intercourse,  depending  on  occasional  alterations  of  the  market,  of 
vhich,  in  consequence  of  our  vicinity,  we  only  can  avail  ourselves, 
[n  the  year  1826,  (which  includes  one  period  of  active  trade,)  of 
u  hundred  and  thirty-nine  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of 
Mexico,  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  American,  and  the 

Et  body  of  the  cargoes  consisted  of  cotton  goods  of  our  manu- 
ire.  We  were  at  that  time  enabled,  not  only  successfully  to 
Bontend  with  the  British  manufacturers,  with  whose  fabrics  the 
■trket  was  glutted,  but  to  do  so  under  such  disadvantages  from 
the  oppressive  duties  and  dilBculties  of  transportation,  that  an 
idvance  of  two  hundred  per  cent  on  invoice  prices  was  requi- 
lite  to  give  the  merchant  a  profit  Our  traders  had  an  inestima- 
Ut  advantat^e  over  the  European  merchants,  in  the  proximity  of 
ports  which  enabled  them  to  make  at  least  two  voyages  to 
If  Mr.  Ward  be  correct  in  regarding  the  Mexican  trade  as 
iaportant  to  Europe  and  particularly  to  Great  Britain,  we  do 
■tt  err  in  at'jiching  the  greatest  importance  to  our  commercial 
rdations.  '  he  present  prospect  is  most  discouraging.  By  the 
tew  tariff'  encted  at  the  commencement  of  the  current  year,  so 
great  an  /ineease  of  duty  is  imposed,  that  our  cotton  goods  are 
tow  abs^Uuely  prohibiiedj  and  no  one  article  qf  Amtrican 
piroduce  o*r  narm/aciure  can  be  imported  at  this  time  into 
Mtxieo,  Ii  consequence  of  this  exclusion,  our  shipments  are 
limited  to  mixed  cargoes  of  foreign  goods,  a  profit  on  which 
in  the  present  state  of  the  market  is  matter  of  mere  accident 
At  a  time  when  much  of  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  is 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  operation  of  our  own  laws,  so 
br  as  it  depends  on  European  trade,  such  a  suspension  of  our  in- 
lereourse  with  Mexico  is  peculiarly  to  be  regretted.  The  tariff, 
M  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  seems  to 
be  founded  on  principles  of  the  narrowest  and  most  illiberal  poli- 
mr.  It  involves  prohibition,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind  and  for 
the  worst  end  ;  not  to  protect  domestic  industry,  but  to  force  a 
temporary  increase  of  revenue.  Nor  is  the  practice  under  it  less 
obnoxious.  Instances  are  daily  occurring  of  rapacity  and  extor* 
thm,  too  often  countenanced  by  the  government,  which  are 
scarcely  credible.  Cargoes  shipped  from  this  country  immediate- 
Ij  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  duties, 
with  a  view  to  anticipate  them,  and  to  arrive  before  the  law 
ihent  into  effect,  and  which  have  accidentally  been  detained, 
hare  been  seized  and  discharged  by  force.  Large  quantities  of 
pods  were  lately  lying  in  the  custom  houses  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
VOL.  IV. — wo.  7.  14  ^ 
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l*ainpMO|  which  no  aapercargo  would  have  been  to  wild  as  to 
land,  under  aoeh  liabilitieaL    There  they  will  firebably  remaiat 

until  they  be  released  by  the  payment  of  the  duties,  or  by  the 
seizure  of  the  government  Such  a  state  of  things  must  be  the 
subject  of  deep  regret,  not  only  to  the  general  well-wishers  of 
the  new  community,  but  to  the  less  abstracted  and  more  selfish 
observer,  who  regards  the  republics  of  the  South  as  afibrding 
markets  for  our  produce  and  manufactures,  and  an  unexplorea 
field  for  commercial  adventure.  All  must  join  heartily  m  the 
wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Ward,  that  the  course  of  improvident 
legislation  will  before  long  be  arrested,  and  that  the  rulers  of 
Mexico,  shaking  ofifthe  prejudices  and  errors  which  appear  now 
to  influence  their  conduct,  will  pursue  a  line  of  policy  more 
conducive  to  the  interests  and  creditable  to  the  i  telligence  of 
their  country. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  present  a  correct  view  * '  the  domes- 
tic politics  of  Mexico,  as  modified  by  the  peculfr^  haracter  of 
the  revolution,  and  of  the  party  contests  that  hye  iv  eoently  oe*> 
eurred  with  their  unhappy  consequences.  Thercare  &  ther  topics 
connected  with  their  political  condition  and  mteriall^y  affecting 
it,  to  which  we  would  willingly  refer,  were  it  a  thM  t^ime  in  our 
power.  The  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  dmini&^tration  of 
justice,  and  the  state  of  the  public  revenue — ^rQpectin|^  the  first 
and  last  of  which  Mr.  Ward  has  collected  mary  valuable  mate- 
rials— are  all  subjects  replete  with  interest  Ihrelatio^  to  reli- 
g'on,  we  are  glad  to  have  the  support  of  an  indiMdual  sofwell  in- 
rmed  in  the  opinions  expressed  in  a  former  ^lume.  «  We  be- 
lieved then,  and  the  belief  is  strengthened  by  every  day^s  obser- 
vation, that  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  rapidly  declining ;  and 
that  although,  as  is  natural,  the  cords  which  bound  down  the 
thoroughly  subdued  frame  of  the  human  mind  are  not  all  broken, 
the  few  that  remain  are  too  weak  long  to  control  the  energies 
which  seem  .now  for  the  first  time  to  be  inspired. 

Mr.  Ward  cites  many  facts  to  confirm  his  views  upon  this 
point  Among  others,  he  gives  the  following  brief  notice  of  the 
success  of  a  request  made  by  himself,  as  British  Minister  to  the 
government,  for  permission  to  bury  English  citizens  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  church : — 

''As  late  AS  May,  1825,  the  capital  itself  was  not  exempt  from  them ;  ibr,  la 
the  diacusaion  respecting  the  religious  article  of  our  first  treaty,  some  of  the 
more  devout  amongst  the  members  of  the  senate  objected  to  the  conceasion  of 
the  right  of  sepulture  to  His  Majesty's  suhlects,  as  a  privilege  to  which  heretics 
were  not  in  any  way  entiUed.  Nor  would  the  point  have  been  carried  without 
some  difficulty,  had  not  Mr.  Canedo,  (a  very  distinguished  senator,)  placed  the 
arguments  of  these  most  conscientious  persons  in  a  proper  light,  by  saying,  tint 
*  Although  he  perfectly  agreed  with  his  worthy  colleagues  in  principlct  he  fbie- 
aaw  some  practical  difficulties  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  wislies»  whidi 
would  compel  him,  though  most  reluctantly,  to  vote  against  them.  The  melaa- 
dholy  mflux  of  foreigners  could  not  be  deiued>  nor  waa  it  to  be  expected  tbalf 
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anonnt  lo  mutj^  some  thould  not  be  smnroonedt  during  thor  reridence  in  the 
republic,  to  receive,  in  another  world,  the  penalty  of  their  unbelief  in  this. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  done  with  the  bodies  }  He  saw  but  four  modes  of  dispos- 
Ing  of  them «  namely,  to  bur^,  bum,  eat,  or  export  them.  To  the  first,  his  reve- 
TCfld  eoOeaffuea  teemed  to  object :  the  second  roif^t  prove  inconvenient  from  the 
acareity  of  fuel :  in  the  th'uxl,  he,  for  one,  must  decline  anv  participation ;  and  as 
to  the  fourth,  dead  heretics  not  being  included  amongst  the  exportable  coromo* 
dhies  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  he  feared  that  such  an  innovation  might  seriousty 
cmbarraia  the  custom-house  officers  upon  the  coast  He  should,  therefore,  upon 
tbe  wIk^  incKne  for  burial,  as  amongst  four  serious  evils,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  least.*  The  speech,  of  which  the  above  is  a  literal  translation,  put  an  end 
to  any  farther  discussion,  and  the  article  was  carried  by  a  large  majori^." 

Speaking  of  the  der^  at  Guadalajara,  he  says  : — 

'*  of  the  canons  (mostly  old  Spaniards,)  we  saw  nothing.  Their  influenoe  is 
tfiought  to  be  on  the  wane,  and  the  liberals  of  the  capital  decnre,  that  had  they  not 
been  fettered  by  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Congress,  Jalisco  (the  state  of  whidi 
Guadalajara  is  the  chief  town,)  would  nave  given  a  memorable  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  federation,  and  humbled  the  pride  of^the  clergv  at  once.  Upon  this  subject 
I  have  already  expressed  my  doubts.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  their 
SHtliority  it  by  no  means  what  it  was.  Iturbide  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
hjgfa  church  party,  which  could  not  prevent  him  from  beinp^  driven  from  the 
throne  i  and  amonnt  the  middling  cUsses  of  society,  a  disposition  to  question  the 
anthority  of  the  church,  even  in  ^iritual  matters,  is  daily  gmiiung  ground.  In 
temporal  affairs,  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  rejected  altogether,  u  you  ask  any  younff 
man  of  the  present  day,  in  Guadalajara,  what  his  reEgious  principles  are,  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  is  a  '  naturalista,'  that  is  to  say,  of  no  religion  at  all.  Nor  if  it 
aarpnmng  that  such  tenets  should  spread,  when  the  disgraceful  mummeries  aie 
taken  into  consideration,  by  which  the  friars,  in  particular,  endeavour  to  maintaia 
tbeir  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders.  At  Zacatecas,  we  saw,  on 
Cbriatmaa  eve,  a  fi^pre  of  our  Saviour  paraded  through  the  streets,  dressed  in  a 
ffreen  silk  robe,  with  a  white  handkerchief  fastened  across  the  shoulders  \  while 
Se  Viigin  followed,  adorned  with  a  fiuhionable  French  hat,  put  on  a  little  on  one 
able.  These  images  the  poor  are  taught  to  worship  $  the  ricn,  or  rather  the  well- 
iirfbmied,  may  bow  the  knee,  but  they  deride  in  private  the  superstition  with 
which  thev  are  compelled  to  conform ;  and  religion  itself  shares  m  the  feelings 
which  such  disgusting  exhibitions  are  calculated  to  excite.'' 

Of  the  revenues  and  financial  resources  of  the  country,  we 
jiarticularly  regret  beine  obliged  to  take  but  a  hasty  notice.  Ab- 
stractedly considered,  mcy  derive  a  peculiar  interest  from  the 
circuoistances  of  the  enjoyment  of  great  mineral  wealth  by 
Mexico  and  of  her  total  dependence  on  foreign  commerce  for 
the  supplies  by  means  of  which  that  wealth  is  to  be  extracted. 
The  mutual  dependence  of  commerce  and  mining,  and  the  com- 
plicated advantages  resulting  to  government  from  their  respective 
activity,  present  a  curious  spectacle.  The  extensive  connexions 
formed  between  the  Mexican  republic  and  the  European  moneyed 
eommunity,  by  the  foreign  loans,  have  given  to  the  financial  ope- 
ralioDS  of  the  government  no  slight  degree  of  direct  interest 
S'rom  an  attentive  examination  of  the  materials  collected  by  Mr. 
VTard,  who  treats  tbe  subject  with  considerable  ability  though 
occasionally  with  too  great  timidity  and  diflSdence,  and  of  the 
which  during  late  years  have  been  published  with  the 
'  messages,  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion, 
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that  the  resources  of  the  country  being  fully  adequate,  if  pro- 
perly nursed,  to  enable  the  government  to  meet  even  extrava- 
gant expenditure,  we  must  look  cither  to  the  unskilful  manage- 
ment of  the  receipts,  or  to  tlie  dishonesty  of  the  subordinate 
agents,  for  the  causes  of  the  existing  pecuniary  embarrassmentSL 
Retrenchments  too,  not  merely  of  the  apparently  indispensable 
expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  military  establishments  as  now 
organized,  but  of  the  obviously  uncalled  for  extravagancies  to  be 
noted  on  the  civil  list,  will  be  found  necessary.  Hitherto  the 
treasury  reports  have  shown  annually  a  deficit  of  about  a  million 
of  dollars,  which  the  Secretary,  most  unsuccessfully  in  one  in- 
stance, attempted  to  palliate,  by  introducing  into  his  table  of  re- 
ceipts two  millions  on  account  of  the  foreign  loans.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  with  the  fact  staring  them  in  the  face,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  further  assistance  from  abroad,  an  immedi- 
ate retrenchment  of  unnecessary  expenses  would  seem  to  be  a 
natural  measure.  The  estimates  for  the  year  1828,  state,  thjit 
the  probable  expenditures  of  the  year  will  be  no  less  than  thir- 
teen millions,  and  enumerate  among  the  items  many  which  are 
plainly  superfluous.  The  salaries  now  paid  to  the  ministers  to 
Tacubaya,  gentlemen  who,  whatever  may  be  their  desert,  and 
however  important  their  duties,  are  entitled  to  little  compensa- 
tion for  great  expenses  or  active  service,  the  enormous  charges 
of  the  special  mission  to  London,  nominally  exceeding,  (we  wish 
to  be  understood  to  refer  not  to  the  actual  receipts,  of  which  we 
know  nothing,)  the  remuneration  of  any  republican  minister  in 
the  world,  the  enfeebling  drain  of  a  heavy  pension  system,  and 
the  extravagant  salaries  either  paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
government  to  the  officers  of  the  customs,  are  some  among  many 
items  of  wasteful  expenditure  which  seem  to  demand  reform.  At 
this  distance,  and  with  necessarily  inadequate  information,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  that  peculiarity  of  circumstance, 
which  doubtless  affects  the  community  and  influences  the  admi- 
nistration of  its  pecuniary  concerns.  But  we  think  no  one  will 
deny,  that  in  this  case  the  necessity  of  rigid  economy  is  obvious. 
The  national  credit  at  the  lowest  ebb,  the  commerce  of  the  nation 
by  which  that  credit  can  only  be  restored,  rapidly  declining,  the 
mines  still  barren,  all  these  are  cheerless  prognostics  of  an  im- 
portant crisis,  the  result  of  which,  the  most  earnest  friends  of  the 
cause  of  America  dread  to  anticipate. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Ward's  book  contains  the  personal 
narrative  of  his  travels  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  more 
particularly  of  an  arduous  journey  through  the  internal  provinces 
and  principal  mining  districts  to  Durango.  The  result  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  mines  is  far  more  favourable  than,  judging  from 
general  rumour,  we  had  been  led  to  expect  Whilst  he  admit* 
that  many  egregious  blunders  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
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Engliiih  operations,  and  that  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
gron  ifi^orance  and  culpable  extravagance,  he  resolutely  clings 
to  the  hope  that  the  vast  investment  of  English  capital  has  not 
been  made  in  vain.  From  the  following  extract  it  will  be  seen, 
that  this  belief  is  not  expressed  without  hesitation,  and  that  when 
stating  the  conclusion  at  which  his  mind  had  arrived,  he  admits 
ihe  uncertainty  of  all  reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  his  great  lia- 
bility to  mistake :— • 

'*  Meltncholy,  indeed,  would  be  the  fate  of  Mexico,  if  the  source  from  which 
aH  her  richef  hare  hitherto  been  derived,  were,  as  some  suppose,  exhausted  and 
dried  up !  She  could  not  onlj  find  no  substitute  for  her  mines  in  her  foreign 
litde,  of  which  they  furnish  the  great  staple,  silver,  but  her  resources  at  home 
would  decrease,  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  her  means  of  supplying  her 
wants  from  abroad.  Her  agriculture  would  be  confined  to  such  a  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  as  each  individual  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  raise  ;— dit- 
Iricta,  formerly  amongst  the  richest  in  the  known  world,  would  be  for  ever  thrown 
out  of  cultivation ;— the  great  mining  towns  wouki  become,  what  they  were  dur- 
ing the  worst  yean  of  the  Revolution,  the  picture  of  desolation ;  and  the  coun- 
try would  be  so  far  thrown  back  in  the  career  of  civilization,  that  the  great  majo* 
ri^  of  its  inhabitants  would  be  compelled  to  revert  to  a  nomade  life,  and  to  seek 
a  precarious  subsistence  amidst  their  flocks  and  herds,  like  the  Gaucho  of  the 
Pampas,  of  whose  Indian  habits  Captain  Head  has  given  us  so  spirited  and  so 
faithful  a  picture.  I  desire  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  contrast,  which  exists^ 
St  the  present  day,  in  every  part  of  New  Spain,  between  the  degraded  situation 
of  the  hfisbandman,  or  small  landed  proprietor,  in  any  district  without  an  outlet^ 
and  that  of  a  proprietor,  (however  small,)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  The 
one  is,  without  wants,  and  almost  without  an  idea  of  civilized  life  ;  clothed  in  a 
leather  dress,  or  in  the  coarsest  kind  of  home-made  woollen  manufactures  \ — liv- 
ing io  primitive  simplicity  periiaps,  but  in  primitive  ignorance,  and  brutality  too ; 
sunk  in  sloth,  and  incapable  of  exertion,  unless  stimulated  by  some  momentary 
exdtement :  while  the  other  acquires  wants  daily,  with  the  means  of  gratifying 
them  \  and  grows  industrious,  in  proportion  as  the  advantages  which  he  derives 
from  the  fruits  of  his  labour  increase,  his  mind  opens  to  the  advantages  of  Eu- 
ropean arts ;  he  seeks  for  his  offspring,  at  least,  that  education  which  had  been 
denied  to  himself;  and  becomes  gradually,  with  a  taste  for  the  delights  of  civili- 
zation, a  more  important  member,  himself,  of  the  civilized  world !  Who  can  see 
this,  as  I  have  seen  it,  without  feeling,  as  I  have  folt,  the  importance,  not  only  to 
Mexico^  but  to  Europe,  of  a  branch  of  industry  capable  or  producing  such  be- 
neficial effects  ?  and  alone  capable  of  producing  them :  for  Mexico,  without  her 
mines,  (I  cannot  too  often  repeat  it,)  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  her  soil, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  her  former  agricultural  produce,  can  never  rise  to  any 
importance  in  the  scale  of  nations.  The  markets  of  the  Table-land  must  be 
home-markets,  and  these  the  mines  alone  supply.  On  the  coasts,  indeed,  the 
productions  of  the  Tropics,  which  wc  term  colonial  produce,  might  serve  as  an 
object  of  barter ;  but  tliese,  supposing  their  cultivation  to  be  carried  to  the  g^reai* 
est  possible  extent,  could  never  cover  the  demand  upon  European  industrv, 
which  the  wants  of  a  population  of  eight  millions,  will,  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  occasion,  as  their  value  must  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  super* 
sbqndancc  of  the  supply,  until  they  reach  the  point,  at  which  their  price,  when 
nised,  would  cease  to  repay  the  cost  of  raising  them.  Thus  the  trade  of  Mexico 
wouki  be  confined  to  her  Van'Ula,  and  Cochineal,  (of  which  she  has  a  natural 
monopcdy :)  while  the  number  of  those  who  consume  European  manufactures 
in  the  interior,  (which  does  not  yet  include  one  half  of  the  population,)  would 
be  reduced  probably  to  one-tenth.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
ipprehend  the  appmeh  of  that  scarcity  of  mineral  productions,  with  which  mm- 
^  seem  to  think  that  New  Spain  is  menaced.  Hitherto,  at  least,  every  step  that 
«t  been  taken  in  ezploriog  the  coontry,  has  led  to  fresh  indications  of  wealth* 
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whiehf  in  the  north,  appetrs  to  be  really  inexhaustible.  To  the  Etuopean  mami- 
facturer,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference^  whether  the  silver,  which  is  transmitted 
to  him  in  return  for  the  produce  of  his  labour,  proceeds  from  Guanajuato  or 
Duran^  from  the  centre  of  the  Table-land  or  the  fiutnesses  of  the  Sieira  Ifadre. 
The  capability  of  the  coimtry  to  produce  it  in  sufBcient  Quantities  to  ensure  a 
constant  market,  and  an  equally  constant  return,  is  the  only  point  which  it  can 
be  of  importance  for  him  to  ascertain  \  and  of  this,  from  the  moment  that  there  is 
a  sufficient  capital  in  mining  operations,  I  have  no  scruple  in  stating  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

**  There  is,  therefore,  so  little  reason  to  question  the  producing  powen  of  the 
country,  that,  were  it  necessary  to  adopt  one  of  two  extreme  suppositions,  there 
would  rather  be  catise  to  fear  a  depreaation  in  the  value  of  our  present  circulate 
ing  medium,  from  the  probability  of  too  grest  an  increase  in  the  average  annual 
produce,  than  to  apprehend  any  g^reat  falling  off  in  its  amount. 

"It  may,  and  1  fear  it  will,  be  said,  that  the  chain  of  evidence  is  here  incomplete^ 
and  that  I  am  assuming  a  fact  favourable  to  Mexico  in  the  first  instance,  in  order 
to  draw  from  it  my  own  conclusions  afterwards.  This  is  by  no  means  my  wisb« 
but,  at  the  same,  I  confess  that,  (in  common,  I  believe,  with  all  thoae  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  resources  of  New  Spain,)  I  do  regard 
it  as  so  well  ascertained  a  fact,  that  her  mineral  riches  are  alouMt  unexplored, 
that  I  am  willing  to  rest  upon  it  my  whole  calculation  with  reprd  to  her  future 
importunce  as  a  country.  I  have  not  formed  this  opinion  hastily,  or  without  en- 
deavouring to  collect  all  the  data  respecting  it,  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  country «  but  having  formed  it,  (whether  correct^ 
or  erroneously,  time  alone  can  determine,)  I  cannot  lay  it  aside  at  pleasure,  in  Vk 
investigation,  the  result  of  which  it  must  materially  influence.  I  need  not,  how* 
ever,  remind  m^  readers,  that  I  am  here  only  canvassing  probabilities,  nor  again 
urge  upon  their  attention,  the  fact,  that,  whatever  be  the  capabilities  of  the 
country,  their  developement  depends  upon  the  general  course  of  events^  which 
may  advance  or  retard  the  moment,  at  which  the  extent  of  the  resources  of 
Mexico  can  alone  be  fully  known." 

Of  Mr.  Ward's  work,  generally,  we  have  already  expressed 
decided  approbation  ;  as  far  as  relates  to  its  execution,  unquali- 
fied approbation.  To  some  of  the  opinions  we  do  not  subscribe, 
but  to  all  yield  that  deference  to  which  the  talent  and  experi- 
ence of  the  author  entitle  them.  We  believe  that  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  suppression  of  irrefragable  facts  in  relation  to  the  mo- 
rals of  the  nation,  which  we  regret;  and  we  discern  throughout 
a  timidity  or  overwrought  delicacy  in  regard  to  other  subjects, 
which  however  excusable  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  are  manifest  blemishes  in  a  work  professing  to  give  an 
impartial  account  of  manners  and  habits:  Great  Britain  has  too 
much  reason  to  preserve  the  good  will  of  the  new  republics,  to 
permit  her  diplomatic  agents  to  point  out  their  vices  freely.  We 
may  therefore  not  unnaturally  suppose,  that  Mr.  Ward  has  sup- 
pressed many  unwelcome  truths. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  a  former  number  of  our  journal, 
resulted  from  an  attentive  and  we  believe  unbiassed  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  before  us,  and  are  still  adhered  to,  from  a 
settled  conviction  that  they  are  perfectly  tenable.  We  never  wish- 
ed to  do  injustice ;  on  the  contrary  our  sympathies  were  with  the 
Mexicans ;  we  had  in  common  with  the  mass  of  our  country- 
men, watched  their  revolutionary  career  with  solicitude,  and 
seen  its  result  with  exultation ;  but  the  conviction  derived  from 
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tbe  concurrent  testimony  of  all  travellers  was  irresistible^  that 
now  that  the  period  of  feeling  had  passed,  unless  we  were  reso- 
lately  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  perception  of  defects,  great  and 
faring  blemishes  were  discernible.  We  believed  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  individual  morality,  the  essential  principle  of  national 
strength  is  impaired :  we  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  which  no 
one  seems  to  controvert,  that  in  Mexico  a  high  tone  of  moral 
sensibility,  secured  by  the  operation  of  healthy  public  opinion, 
might  be  said  to  have  no  existence.  Believing  this,  we  could  not, 
in  justice  to  ourselves,  when  attempting  to  delineate  Mexican 
society  and  manners,  sketch  in  bold  relief  the  few  good  traits, 
and  leave  the  rest  obscured  in  the  shade.  To  the  justification 
which  is  found  in  the  colonial  servitude  and  degradation  of  the 
late  Spanish  dominions,  and  to  the  argument  that  it  is  too  soon  to 
•xpect  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  we  are  supposed 
to  require,  we  are  willing  to  allow  all  the  importance  which  may 
be  desired.  But  it  is  an  argument  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  The  degraded  condition  of  the  former  dependencies  of 
Spsin  was  never  referred  to,  as  matter  of  surprise.  We  never 
expected  better  things  from  them.  Our  object  simply  has  been 
to  enable  our  fellow-citizens  to  judge  of  the  reality,  and  not  to 
indicate  the  causes  of  the  results  we  have  developed ;  to  show 
them  Mexico  as  it  is,  and  not  to  inquire  why  Mexico  is  as  it  is. 
To  that  inquiry  they  are  fully  competent 

We  may  be  asked  whether  with  our  present  opinions  of  the 
capacity  and  degraded  state  of  our  neighbours,  we  do 
not  look  forward  to  a  change.  We  reply  that  we  regard  such  a 
change  9A  inevitable.  The  genius  of  free  institutions,  more  ex- 
tended intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  an  increasing  libe- 
rality on  the  score  of  religion  will  ensure  it  Seminaries  of  learn- 
ing are  springing  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  has  been  given  to  foreign  teachers ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  favourable,  very  many  of  the  Mexican  youne  men 
have  been  sent  to  Europe  and  this  country  to  receive  their  edu- 
cation. Should  a  political  calm  succeed  the  recent  confusion,  we 
may  anticipate  from  the  operation  of  all  these  causes  the  most 
happy  consequences ;  and  the  reviewer  of  the  next  generation 
will  have  to  perform  a  far  less  invidious  task  than  tlie  one  which 
We  have  executed. 

Having  already  transgressed  our  proper  limits,  we  are  able  to 
Hiake  only  the  following  extracts,  with  a  view  to  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  Mexican  society,  and  of  Mr. 
Ward's  powers  of  description.  The  first  refers  to  the  annual  fes- 
tival at  San  Augustin  de  las  Cuevas,  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
the  capital.  — 

"  As  the  teason  wm  adTincii^^,  and  the  heat  increasing^  daily  in  the  Tierra 
^iRente,  I  resolved  not  to  defer  my  expedition,  and  commenced  roy  journey  within 
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a  very  few  diji  after  retiirniiiglhiinClMpiii|[^  The  diilineeliiiai  Mexico  to  Coeiw 
B»vaca  does  not  exceed  twenty  league%  (fifty  nulcs»)  but  it  is  diffiaik  to  ueifaia 
it  tn  a  tingle  day  on  account  of  the  pawige  of  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  the 
villey,  both  the  ascent  and  descent  being  exceedingly  rocky  and  predpitoas ;  1 
therefore  left  the  capital  on  the  cTening  oT  the  35th  of  Febnwr,  and  ilept  at  die 
Tillage  of  San  Aiigiistin,  where  i  was  again  indebted  for  lodgings  to  the  hosptH^ 
Ctv  of  the  Marquis  of  Vi%'anco.  San  Auguatin  was  formerly  tbie  favourite  residence 
of  the  nobility  and  great  merchants  of  tne  capital,  whose  houses  and  gardens  form-  • 
ed  by  degrees  a  vilbge,  which,  in  1803,  Humboldt  describes  as  singularly  beantv 
fuL  It  was  abandoned  during  the  re%'oluticm,  being  exposed  to  the  attecks  of 
insurgent  parties  from  the  mountains,  and  b  now  only  frequented  during  the 
great  fair,  which  is  held  there  annually  in  the  month  of  May.  The  object  of 
this  fair  being  merely  amusement,  it  is  attended  by  every  creature  in  Mexico  that 
can  save,  beg,  or  borrow  a  dolbr  for  the  occasion.  The  houses  at  San  Augustin 
ere  taken  many  months  beforehand,  and  from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars  isfre- 

auentlv  paid  for  the  three  days.  Amongst  the  ladies,  it  is  the  etiquette  to  chaoge 
leir  dresses  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  dav ;  once  for  the  early  pro- 
menade before  breakftot ;  again  for  the  eodepif,  m-hich  opens  at  ten  o'dcck  (  t 
third  time  for  dinner ;  a  fourth  fiv  the  Calvano,"  (Mount  Calvaryt  a  small  hill  in 
the  neighbourhood,  whither  in  the  afternoon  the  company  repair,)  "where  a  cir^ 
de  is  usually  formed  for  dancing ;  and  a  fifth  for  the  pubbc  ball*  which  conrnien- 
ees  at  eight  o'clock,  and  lasts  uil  twelve.  Immense  sums  of  money  are  won  and 
loKt,  in  the  courK  of  the  day,  by  the  men,  both  in  betting  upon  their  cocks,  and 
at  the  monte  tables,  one  of  which  b  to  be  found  in  almoet  every  house.  Thcie 
are  silver  montes  for  the  lower  classes,  but  at  all  respectable  tables  nothing  but 

Sid  is  seen,  and  no  smaller  stake  tlian  a  doubloon"  (worth  at  the  time  of  the 
ii»t  16  dollars  50  cents,)  *^  allowed.  The  bank  at  these  varies  from  1,500  to 
3,000  doubloons.  Fifty  or  sixty  of  tliese  are  an  onfinary  stake  upon  the  torn  of  a 
card ;  but  I  have  seen  as  many  as  six  hundred  and  twenty,  (about  ton  thouauki 
dollars,)  risked  and  won.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  stake,  and  unfiiir  plav  is  out 
of  the  question  ;  but  the  chances  are  so  much  in  fiivour  of  the  table,  thtt  few 
persons  continue  winners  any  length  of  time. 

'*  During  the  whole  fair,  tlie  streets  and  squares  of  San  Augustin  are  filled*  by 
day  and  by  night,  with  crowds  of  people,  who  sleep  d  labeik  doik^  or  take 
shelter  under  carriages,  wiUi  which  the  Plaiza  is  crowded ;  horses  and  mules  are 
picketed  in  every  direction  roond  the  town;  temporary  huts  are  nused  whk 
boughs  and  mats,  and  as  a  profuson  of  flowers  is  used  in  all  these  structures*  no* 
thing  can  be  more  variegated  than  the  appearance  of  this  motley  scene.  In  the 
evening,  the  cockpit  is  carpeted,  and  lighted  up  with  chandeliers ;  cushions  are 
placed  upon  the  benches,  looking-glasses  suspended  from  the  wooden  pilluii 
and,  as  the  roof,  which  is  of  shingles,  is  concealed  in  part  by  a  quantity  or  green 
boughs  tiie  whole  forms  a  pretty  circuhu'  ball  room,  in  which  all  the  tiiie  and  aU 
the  refuse  <if  Mexican  society  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  The  lower  cbsses 
are,  however,  excluded  from  the  centre  of  tlie  liouse,  into  which  no  one  impro- 
perly dressed  is  admitted,  and  forced  to  take  their  scats  upon  the  higher  tiers  of 
benches.  Here  they  exercise  the  usual  privilege  of  tlie  one  shilling  gallery,  by 
Applauding  most  vociferously  the  performances  of  any  ladyt  whose  8t}de  of  dan^ 
ing  happens  to  please  them,  and  by  culling  occasionally  for  the  Jarave,  the  Peti^ 
nera,  or  other  uances  of  tJie  country,  with  an  cxiiibitioii  of  which  they  are  not 
tinfrequently  gratified." 

The  following  description  of  the  capita!  is  interesting.  It  re- 
lates principally  to  the  internal  apj)carance  of  Mexico,  and  does 
not  include  the  majestic  scenes  with  which  it  is  surrounded  :— 

*'  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  at  the  period  of  our  arrival  was  dull  { 
except  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  when  the  great  streets  presented  a  vcfy 
lively  scene,  particuhirly  those  near  the  Cathedral,  and  tlie  Plaza  Mayor,  where 
tlie  Parian,  and  the  principal  shops  are  situated.  In  these  we  found  many  aiti- 
lies  of  domt-stic  rTifcniifiu:ture  ;  hats,  with  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  from  lA 
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Toebla  and  QuereUro  ;^a  grent  yariety  of  coloured  blankets,  called  llanga^ 
vsed  as  a  cloak  when  riding,  by  most  people,  and  as  a  substitute  for  every  oUier 
tmd  of  clothing  by  the  lower  orders  ; — ^leather,  curiously  wrought,  from  Guadar 
]i)ara ; — with  saddles,  spurs,  lassos,  and  all  the  trappings  with  which  the  Meid- 
can  horses  are  usually  disfigured.  All  these  were  concentrated  upon  one  point  | 
near  which,  in  the  Calle  de  Plateros,  there  was  a  whole  nest  of  silversmiths.  In 
the  other  parts  of  the  town,  some  cumbrous  furniture  was  occasionally  to  be  met 
irith,  as  bedsteads,  presses,  and  tables,  painted,  varaished,  and  inlaid  at  a  vast 
«ipente,  but  of  a  roost  uncouth  shape,  and  generally  as  little  calculated  for  com* 
Ml,  as  for  ornament.  All  the  other  contents  of  the  shops  appeared  tu  be  Euro- 
pean, but  the  supply  was  scanty,  and  the  price  enormous.  Nature,  on  the  other 
nand,  as  if  to  compensate  the  want  of  the  luxuries  of  the  Old  World,  appeared 
to  have  been  roost  munificent  in  her  gifls.  For  many  days  after  my  arrival,  I 
could  never  pass  a  common  fruit-stall,  without  stopping  to  admire  the  variety  of 
fiuitsand  flowers  with  which  it  was  adorned.  Pine-apples,  oranges,  bananas,  chi* 
limoyaay  melons,  grenaditos  de  China,  and  a  thousand  otiicr  delicious  fruits,  are 
found  in  abundance  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  together  with  pears, 
mpples,  and  all  the  productions  of  more  northern  climates.  Many  of  these  fruits 
do  not,  it  is  true,  thrive  on  the  table-land  :  but  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Mexico,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  geological  structure,  and  the  manner  in 
which  beat  is  modifiea  by  height  in  every  part  of  its  territory,  combines,  some: 
tiroes  within  a  verV  few  leagues,  the  g^atest  possible  variety  of  climates.  *  * 
On  the  table-land,  flowers  are  to  be  found  at  all  seasons,  but  particularly  from 
March  to  June,  when  roses  spring  up  in  such  profusion,  tliat,  on  the  dias  dtJU^ 
ia^  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  of  the  very  lowest  classes,  are  seen  returning 
covered  with  garlands  from  the  Chinampas.  The  trees,  too,  preser^'c  their  fo- 
liage during  ten  mpnths  of  the  year. 

*'  With  such  advantages  as  these,  the  valley  about  the  capital  might  be  made 
a  paradiie  i  yet  there  is  hardly  a  single  country  house  to  be  seen,  except  in  the 
I^uebloa  of  San  Angel,  and  San  Augustin,  which  have  been  almost  abandoned 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  The  principal  feature  in  the  smaller 
villages^  b  a  little  white  chapel,  which  produces  a  beautiful  efl'ect  when  seen 
through  the  trees  at  a  distance ;  but,  as  you  approach,  the  charm  is  broken,  for 
it  is  usumlly  suiTounded  by  nothing  but  wretched  hovels,  which  aflTord  shelter 
to  a  fev  Indian  families,  with  all  their  live  stock,  compressed  into  the  smallest 
jKMsible  oompast.  Yet  there  are  very  pretty  rides  in  many  directions :  Chapult^ 
pec  and  Tacubaya  are  within  a  moderate  distance  ;  and,  by  taking  the  direction 
of  the  Pasco  de  las  Yigas,  you  see  the  remains  of  the  Chinampas,  or  floating 
gardensy  which  are  to  be  found  at  a  little  distance  from  the  canal  of  Chalco.    It 
seems  to  me  Questionable  whether  they  ever  did  float,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  now  all*  nxtiu^s :  thev  are  surrounded,  however,  by  a  broad  ditch,  full  oif 
^ater,  over  which  a  little  drawbridge  is  thrown,  to  keep  up  the  communication 
'With  tern  firma.    Of  the  correctness  of  the  description  which  Humboldt  gives 
of  Uieir  beaaties,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  judge,  as  in  January  we  naturally 
looked  in  vain  for  the  hedges  of  flowers,  witli  which  he  states  them  to  be  adorn- 
ed :  to  us  thev  appeared  mere  kitchen-gardens,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  from  thence 
that  the  capital  is  principally  supplied  with  vegetables.    The  hut  of  the  Indian 
Proprietra',  (ke  firom  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the  scene,  is  generally  a  misera- 
ble novel,  but  too  well  suited,  in  point  of  appearance,  to  the  squalid  looks  and 
tattered  garments  of  its  inhabitants. 

*'  The  canal  of  Chalco  presents  a  much  more  lively  prospect.  Both  evening  and 
tXMMiiing  it  is  covered  with  canoes,  in  which  the  natives  convey  the  produce  of 
their  gardens,  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  to  the  Mexican  market  Chalco  is  a 
l^jge  town,  situated  upon  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
•outh-east  of  the  capital  i  the  canal  which  leads  to  it  is  very  narrow.  The  ca- 
tioes  mostly  used  are  of  two  kinds :  one,  a  punt,  which  is  pushed  along  by  men, 
and  contains  sometimes  the  joint  stock  or  two  or  three  families ;  the  other,  a 
Very  light,  narrow  canoe,  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  just  broad  enough  to 
Contain  one  person  sitting  down,  at  each  end,  with  their  little  provision  for  the 
ttarkeC  pika  up  between  them.    The  canoes  are  chiefly  worked  by  women, 
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with  rr^  -J'-  >«,  *,rh  «h-c*i,  y^jwrrtr^  th^  «rt  fR3<!e  tn  skim  orer  ihe  wi- 
ter  w>S  r****  t  tV^T.  TSc  |rr^«*ib6om  of  thc»c  bdin,  vben  uiinated  hj  a 
fiftle  p'llque  on  t^tcfr  rertiim  home,  thcrr  rxtmne  TohibilitT,  and  the  tMttfj 
which  <h«7  difplat  in  their  qtunrb  vith  the  tribes  of  childm  which  tbej  cany 
ihotit  with  them,  §rtrm  a  ctiroiis  cnntiMt  to  their  melaDcholY  looks  and  extreaw 
tadfrirmtT  at  all  r]^h<-r  umr%.  They  sir,  howerer,  a  Terr  hardy  nee,  and  capaUe 
^iwapi^mfjn^  great  fctiyie.  I  hare  often  w-et,  when  returning  from  my  ridei,  whole 
files  Of  men  and  women,  all  loaded,  the  men  with  baskets,  the  wonen  with  a 
couple  of  children  each,  setting  out  from  Mexico  at  fire  in  the  ereningy  to  re* 
torn  to  tfieir  vilbgen,  m  hich  I  usually  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  aeren  or  eight 
■riles  off:  ami  this  they  acrompliah  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  by  continuing  Aci- 
dily  at  a  long  Indian  trot,  which  many  of  them  are  able  to  keep  up  for  a  surpria- 
ing  distance.  If  a  question  be  a^kc  d  of  the  leader,  the  mhole  party  stops,  and 
when  it  is  answered,  they  proceed  again  together  at  the  same  uniform  pace. 

^  Amongst  the  man\-  airious  scenes  that  Mexico  presented  at  the  end  of  1823, 
f  know  none  with  which  we  were  more  struck  than  the  Abmeda.  As  compared 
with  the  Prs^lo  of  Madrid,  it  mas,  indeed,  deprived  of  its  brightest  ornament, 
the  women  ;  for  few  or  none  of  the  ladies  of  Mexico  erer  appear  in  public  on 
foot  ;  but  to  con  penaate  this,  it  bad  the  merit  of  being  total^  unlike  any  thing 
that  we  had  ever  seen  before.  On  a  Sunday,  or  Dia  de  Fieda^  the  avenues  were 
cro«'ded  with  enormous  coaches,  mostly  without  springs,  but  very  highly  var- 
nished, and  bedizened  with  cxtraordinaiy  paintings  in  lieu  of  arms,  in  each  of 
which  were  seated  two  or  more  ladies  drt-ssed  in  full  evening  costume,  and 
whiling  away  the  time  with  a  segar  en  attendant  the  approach  of  some  of  the  nu- 
merous gentlemen  walking  or  riding  near.  Nor  were  the  equestrians  less  re- 
narkable ;  for  most  of  them  were  equipped  in  the  full  riding  cbess  of  the  coun- 
try, differing  only  from  tliat  worn  bv  the  lower  orders  in  the  richness  of  the  ma- 
terials. When  made  up  for  display  m  the  capital,  it  is  enormously  expensve.  In 
the  first  place,  the  hind  quarters  of  the  horse  are  covered  with  a  coating  of 
leather,  (called  the  anquera,)  sometimes  stamped  and  gilt,  and  sometimes  curi- 
ously wrought,  hut  always  terminating  in  a  fringe  or  border  of  little  tags  of  bins, 
iron,  or  silver,  which  make  a  prodigious  jingling  at  eveiy  step.  The  saddle, 
which  is  of  a  piece  with  the  anquera,  and  is  adorned  in  a  similar  manner,  rises 
before  into  an  inlaid  pummel,  to  which,  in  the  country,  the  laaao  is  attached ; 
while  the  plated  headstall  of  the  bridle  is  connected  by  large  silver  ornaments 
with  the  powerful  Arabic  bit.  Fur  is  sometimes  used  for  the  anquera ;  and  thi% 
when  of  an  expensive  kind,  (as  black  bear-skin,  or  otter-skin,)  and  embroidered, 
as  it  generally  is,  with  broad  stripes  of  gold  and  silver,  makes  the  value  of  the 
whole  apparatus  anKmnt  to  four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  (about  \QOL)  A  comnnm 
leather  siuldle  costs  from  fifty  to  eighty  dollars.  The  rider  wears  a  Mexican  hat« 
with  a  brim  six  inches  wide,  a  broad  edging  of  gold  or  silver  lace,  and  a  Tenr  low 
crown  :  he  has  a  jacket,  likewise  embroidered  m  gold,  or  trimmed  with  rich  for, 
and  a  pair  of  breeches  open  at  the  knee,  and  terminating  in  two  points  consi- 
derably below  it,  of  some  extraordinary  colour,  (pea-green  or  bUu  eektit^)  and 
thickly  studded  down  the  sides  with  large  sdver  buttons.  The  lower  part  of  the 
leg  is  protected  by  a  pair  of  Guadalajara  stamped-leather  boots,  curiously  wrap- 
ped around  it,  and  attached  to  the  knee  with  embroidered  garters ;  these  dc- 
Bceml  affUr  as  the  ankle,  where  they  are  met  by  shoes  of  a  most  peculiar  shape, 
with  a  sort  of  wing  projecting  on  the  saddle  side  ;  and  the  whole  is  terminated 
by  spurs,  (made  at  Lerma  or  Toluca,)  of  so  preposterous  a  size,  that  many  of 
them  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half,  vihile  the  rowels  of  all  trail  upon  the  ^und,  if 
by  any  chance  the  wearer  is  forced  to  dismount.  A  cloth  manga,  or  riding-cloak, 
b  of^en  thrown  over  the  front  of  the  saddle,  and  crossed  behind  the  rider  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  display  the  circular  piece  of  green  or  blue  velvet  in  the  cen- 
tre, through  which  the  head  is  passed,  when  the  manga  is  worn,  and  which  is 
generally  very  beautifully  embroidered.  The  cost  of  the  whole  dress,  when  the 
saddle  is  of  fur,  with  armas  deogua  of  the  same  materials,  it  is  not  easy  to  calcu- 
bte,  as  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  expense  to  which  a  pernn 
chooses  to  go  in  the  embroidery.  A  very  handsome  saddle  may  be  bought  for 
three  hundred  dollars.  I  have  known  two  hundred  dollars  given  for  a  pair  of 
Guadalajara  boots,  (worked  with  silver,)  but  eighty  may  be  taken  as  a  very  fibc- 
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al  price.  A  jacket,  not  at  all  particularly  fine,  would  cost  as  much  more.  The 
hit  IS  woitii  twenty  dollars ;  the  breeches,  if  at  all  rich,  fifty  or  sixty ;  the  spurs^ 
vilh  emhroidered  stirrup-leathera,  twenty  ;  the  plated  bridle  thirty-two ;  while 
a  manga  of  the  roost  ordinaiy  kind  ia  not  to  be  procured  under  one  hundred  dol- 
hn»  find  if  at  all  remarkable,  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  three.  The 
bane  oiually  mounted  on  these  occasions,  must  be  a  pacer,  fat,  sleek,  and  slow, 
but  with  remarkably  hig^  action  before  \  which,  it  is  thoug^ht,  tends  to  show  oflT 
both  the  animal  and  the  rider  to  the  fp-eatest  advantap^.  The  t(nU  enaembU  is  ex* 
ceedingly  picturesque  {  and  the  public  walks  of  Mexico  will  lose  much  in  point 
of  efiecty  when  the  ridingf-dress  of  Eng^land,  or  France,  is  substituted,  as  it  pro- 
bably wfll  be,  for  a  national  costume  of  so  very  peculiar  a  character." 


Art.  V. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  throus^h  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces of  India^  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay y  1824 — 1825, 
{with  Notes  upon  Ceylon^)  an  account  of  a  Journey  to  Ma^ 
dras  and  the  southern  Provinces j  1826,  and  Letters  written 
in  India.  By  the  late  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Hebeb,  D.  D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  2  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia  :  1828. 

Mr.  Burke  earclaimed,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  the  British 
empire  in  India  was  <^an  awful  thing."  It  cannot  be  deemed, 
even  by  the  most  zealous  friend  of  the  purity  of  government  in 
England,  more  awful  than  it  is  curious  and  extraordinary.  Other 
European  nations  have  founded  and  maintained  distant  dominion 
with  a  small  numerical  force;  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese, 
the  French  and  the  Butch ;  but  the  amount,  variety,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  population  rendered  subject  by  them,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  conquered  Hindoos.  There  is  a  like 
peculiarity  in  the  origin,  agency,  growth,  and  tenure  of  the 
British  Indian  rule  ;  which,  in  fact,  viewed  in  what  aspect  or 
relation  soever,  'must  strike  the  most  simple  inquirer  as  a  phe- 
nomenon nearly  throughout,  and  a  topic  of  wonderful  and  ma- 
nifold interest 

An  association  of  traders,  in  one  city  of  what  may  be  called 
I  small  island  of  Europe,  began  an  intercourse  with  the  East,  for 
the  purpose  of  common  gain :  from  the  period  when  they  first 
introduced  factories,  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  they 
attained  or  sought  political  power:  suddenly,  the  jealous  and 
hostile  feelings  of  rival  European  establishments,  and  the  quick 
itirrings  of  ambition,  involved  them  in  contests  so  waged  by 
their  servants,  as  to  invest  them  with  a  territorial  sovereignty, 
which|  for  the  preservation  of  any  foothold  at  all,  and  the  pro- 
secution of  their  original  object,  it  became  necessary  to  preserve 
tnd  indefinitely  enlarge.  The  formation  of  the  settlement  in 
Bengal,  which  proved  the  source  of  their  gigantic  prosperity, 
Wis  owing  to  a  singular  accident.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Broughton,  went  from  Surat  to  Agrah,  where  he  chanced 
tb  cure  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehaun  of  a  ae- 
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verc  malady.  Among  the  rcv/ards  of  this  benefit,  he  received 
the  privilege  of  carrying  on  a  free  trade.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Bengal ;  and  there  his  medical  skill  ingratiated  him  with  the 
nabob  of  that  country,  who  extended  his  commercial  privilege 
to  all  his  nation.  Thus  the  company's  agents  were  enabled  tp 
build,  in  1636,  a  factory  at  Hoogley,  and  stood  indebted,  as  Sir 
John  Malcolm  remarks,  to  the  professional  abilities  of  a  physi- 
cian for  this  commencement  of  their  neatness.  Within  seventy 
or  eighty  years  since  the  operations  ot  that  genuine  warrior  anid 
statesman,  Clive,  has  that  mighty  sway  been  created,  which  now 
embraces  a  vast  continent,  eighty  millions  of  vassals,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  native,  well-disciplined 
troops  ;  while  the  entire  military  force,  composed  of  British  or 
Europeans,  falls  short  of  twenty  thousand,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  all  the  latter  in  India,  not  in  the  civil  or  military  ser- 
vice, scarcely  reaches  three  thousand. 

The  Hindoo  population  is  said  to  comprise  all  descriptions  of 
human  beings ;  from  the  most  intelligent  to  the  most  ignorant ; 
from  t^e  bravest  and  boldest  to  the  most  timid  and  abject : — the 
military  tribes  arc  fierce,  turbulent,  and  superstitious ;  but  all 
have  real  masters,  besides  the  British,  and  more  immediate,  in 
the  large  body  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  more  cultivated  teach- 
ers: the  native  soldier  is  represented  as  shrewd  and  quick  in  his 
cqnception ;  fond  of  pre-emmencc,  if  not  of  glory  ;  and  capable, 
when  skilfully  prompted,  of  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  of 
courage  and  perseverance. — According  to  the  highest  authori* 
ties,  it  is  alone  by  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  sepoy,  that  In* 
dia  can  be  preserved  to  Great  Britain.  Sir  John  Malcolm  de* 
precates  any  accession  to  the  European  force,  on  the  ground  that 
it  might,  from  particular  causes,  weaken  the  Attachment,  and 
lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  native  troops.  At  the  same  time,  this 
very  competent  judge  acknowledges,  that  his  countrymen  can 
never  succeed  in  establishing  any  cordial  or  social  union  with 
their  Indian  subjects ;  so  widely  do  they  difier  in  manners,  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  feelings.  Other  material  circumstances,  upon 
which  we  may  have  occasion  to  touch,  contribute  to  render  the 
British  dominion  precarious  and  unique,  and  to  exact  the  utmoft 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  depositaries  of  that  arbitrary  powei^ 
without  which  it  cannot  be  prolonged,  or  even  beneficially  ad- 
ministered for  the  rulers  or  the  people.  The  eminent  writer 
whom  we  have  named  above,  observes,  "The  only  safe  view 
that  Great  Britain  can  take  of  her  empire  in  India,  is  to  consider 
it,  as  it  really  is,  always  in  a  state  of  danger,  and  to  think  it  quite 
innpossible  to  render  her  possessions  in  that  country  secure,  e](- 
cept  under  the  management  of  able  and  firm  rulers.  K  a  suc^ 
cession  of  men  of  great  talents  and  virtues  cannot  be  found,  or 
if  the  operation  of  any  influence  on  party  feelings  and  prinpiple^ 
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preventJ  their  being  chosen^  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  tlio 
serious  hazard  of  the  early  decline,  if  not  the  loss,  of  the  great 
dominion  we  have  founded  in  the  East'' 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  the  annals  of  the  British  sway^  how 
many  of  the  chief  men,  whether  in  the  military  or  civil  service, 
have  displayed  considerable  talents  and  active  virtue.  Of  the 
commanders,  we  may  oite  Clive,  Lake,  Eyre  Coote,  Meadowsi 
CorDwallis,  Wellington,  Combermere,  and  Campbell.  The  po- 
litical and  judicial  departments,  shine  indeed,  as  Sir  William 
Jones,  Warren  Hastings,  Barlow,  Lawrence,  Munro,  Lord 
Minto,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  Sir  Joha 
Shore,  Elphinstone,  Adam,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  are  mentioned. 
Other  administrators  could  be  named,  whose  signal  abilities  and 
immense  labours  redound  strongly  to  the  credit  of  those  by  whonoi 
they  were  selected  and  sustained  in  place.  In  connexion  with 
this  Indian  rule,  too,  the  literary  and  scientific  research,  and  the 
productiveness  of  the  press,  have  been  in  a  manner  co-extensive. 
We  may  merely  refer  to  the  Transactions  of  the  different  Asiatic 
societies,  and  to  the  volumes  of  Jones,  Orme,  Rennel,  Maurice^ 
Wilks,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  Elphinstone,  Forbes,  Leyden,  Ten- 
nanL  The  o£Bcial  reports  from  the  Presidencies,  are,  in  general, 
very  able  and  instructive  performances : — a  mighty  mass  of  in* 
formation  was  disclosed  to  the  world,  on  the  occasion  of  Warrea 
Hastings's  trial ;  and  several  of.  the  British  periodical  worka^ 
have  supplied  much  additional  knowledge,  in  the  shape  of  reviewa 
and  disquisitions  from  original  sources.  Similar  interest  and  va- 
lue may  be  ascribed  to  the  narratives  of  the  embassies  or  mis- 
sions, which  the  British  autliorities  have  sent  to  the  native  sove- 
reigns and  adjacent  powers.  The  special  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  history,  geography,  and  philology  of  the  whole 
East,  has,  moreover,  incalculably  enlarged  ftnd  rectified  those 
branches  of  study ;  though  in  noting  this  circumstance,  we  should 
confess,  that  as  far  as  the  Asiatic  annals  and  traditions  have  been 
employed,  we  think  that  the  quantum  of  historical  certainty  is 
far  from  beins  proportionably  increased.  The  code  of  Hindoo 
laws,  which  Warren  Hastings  caused  to  be  compiled  by  the  most 
erudite  Pundits,  is  justly  represented  by  Dr.  Robertson,  as  the 
most  valuable  and  authentic  elucidation  of  India  policy  and  man** 
ners,  that  had  been  communicated  to  Europe. 

Of  the  books  respecting  India,  to  which  general  readers  are 
likely  ta  resort,  there  is  none,  we  are  sure,  destined  to  become 
so  popular  and  familiar,  as  that  of  which  the  title  is  transcribed 
^i  the  head  of  this  article ; — and  of  the  names  which  are  or  may 
be  associated  with  the  British  empire  in  that  quarter,  few  will 
ultimately  rival,  and  still  fewer  surpass,  in  favour  and  authority, 
^  ODe  io  its  title-page.  We  shall  not  here  enter  into  details 
^ncerning  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  Christiaoity  in  Hin- 
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dostan,  nor  dwell  upon  the  biography  of  the  illustrious  prelate, 
whose  premature  demise,  the  true  Christians  and  the  lovers  of 
knowledge  in  every  land,  have  occasion  to  deplore.  For  our 
purpose  of  levying  contribution  on  his  Narrative,  with  the  two- 
fold object  of  enriching  our  pages,  and  exemplifying  his  admira- 
ble character  and  the  materials  of  the  work,  it  will  be  enough 
for  us  to  premise,  that  he  was  the  second  bishop  of  the  Established 
Church  sent  to  India;  that  he  carried  with  him  the  loftiest  repu- 
tation as  a  divine,  pastor,  traveller,  poet — that  he  was  truly  *'a 
deeply  read  and  deeply  thinking  scholar,  with  the  spirit  of  an 
apostle,  a  hatred  of  intolerance,  great  simplicity,  emphatically 
a  man  of  virtue  and  genius."  So  much  had  he  accomplished  in 
literature, — so  peculiar  was  the  excellence  of  his  life  and  man- 
ners, that  he  was  pre-eminently  the  writer  and  the  ecclesiastic  of 
promise,  from  the  prolongation  of  whose  career,  every  merit  as 
a  model,  and  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  specimens  of  com- 
position, were  to  be  expected.  And  hence  we  should  feel  a  spe- 
cial regret  at  his  appointment,  and  complain  of  the  British  go- 
vernment for  exposing  to  the  Indian  climate,  literary  endow- 
ments and  personal  deserts  of  this  order,  if  the  various  worth 
of  these  posthumous  Journals  and  Letters,  and  the  importance  of 
his  proceedings  and  memory  in  India,  did  not  seem  to  indemnify 
and  console  us  for  his  loss.  He  would  have  felt  himself  abun- 
dantly rewarded,  if  he  had  distinctly  foreseen  that  they  <^  would 
contribute,  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  with  the  most  remote  in- 
fluence, to  render  the  character  of  the  Hindoos  more  respectable, 
and  their  condition  more  happy." 

Bishop  Heber  set  sail  for  Calcutta  in  the  year  1823 ;  landed  in 
October,  and  undertook  a  series  of  progresses  which  embraced 
almost  the  whole  of  his  vast  diocese.  His  first  expedition  was  to 
the  northern  provinces,  which  his  predecessor  was  not  able  to 
reach ;  he  afterwards  traversed  the  country  to  Bombay ;  next 
visited  Ceylon,  and  finally  the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  which 
he  ended  his  mortal  course.  His  first  absence  from  Calcutta,  on 
these  Visitations,  was  of  fifteen  months,  during  which  he  inde- 
fatigably  surveyed  regions  and  tribes  replete  with  objects  of  cu- 
riosity and  attraction  for  a  cultivated,  philosophical,  and  pious 
mind ;  and  of  which  some  had  very  rarely  been  entered  by 
Europeans.  The  Narrative  is  in  the  shape  of  a  diary,  and  con- 
sists, in  great  part,  of  his  correspondence  with  his  beloved  wife ; 
who  is  the  editor  of  the  two  volumes,  and  who  states  in  her  pre- 
faice  that  it  was  his  intention  to  revisit  the  same  countries,  and 
then  only  to  publish  an  account  of  his  travels  from  his  noteai,*'' 
corrected  by  further  experience.  His  more  full  and  elaborate  re- 
port, precious  as  it  would  have  been,  is  hardly  to  be  desired, 
when  we  consider  that  the  freshness,  ease,  engaging  familiarity, 
graphic  imagery,  and  confidential  tenderness  which  pervade  and 
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endear  these  memoranda,  and  reveal  the  whole  man,  might  have 
been  loat  to  the  world.  The  Letters  to  his  friends  in  £ngland, 
which  are  appended  to  the  Diaries,  and  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  second  volume,  are  at  least  equally  acceptable; 
and  though  they  necessarily  present  some  repetitions,  we  doubt 
whether  any  reader  would  dispense  with  a  single  line.  The  im- 
pression which  every  page  of  the  whole  carries,  is  that  of /^er- 
jTeei  authenticity — we  mean  invariable  truth  and  candour  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  accompanying  a  clear  comprehensive  vi- 
sion, and  a  strong  discriminating  judgment,  assisted  by  the  no- 
blest charity,  and  clouded  by  very  few  prejudices,  national  or 
religious. 

In  relation  io  prejudice,  we  were  startled,  we  must  confess, 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  book,  by  some  sentences  of  a  pas- 
sage touching  us  as  Americans.  We  refer  to  the  following,  in 
the  journal  of  the  voyage  to  India: — 

**I  hmve  been  phased,  in  mj  different  conrenations  with  our  ofBcen  concem- 
utf  foreign  seamen,  to  find  that  the  American  sailors  bear  a  better  character  now 
with  those  of  otir  own  country  than  I  had  understood,  or  than  they  really  used 
to  do.  They  are  not  so  grievously  addicted  to  lying  as  they  were  once  said  to 
be.  They  hsTe  less  animosity  against  the  English  than  formerly,  and  their  cha- 
ncter  seems  to  have  recovered  its  natural  English  tone.  One  of  the  officers  spoke 
well  of  their  conduct  even  during  the  late  war.  A  Company's  ship,  he  said,  on 
board  which  he  was  serving,  had  a  number  of  American  prisoners  to  take  home, 
who,  for  the  additional  allowance  of  provisions  usual  on  such  occasions,  under- 
took to  assist  in  navigating  the  ship.  In  this  situation,  they  behaved  extremely 
wellf  andt  at  length,  when  a  vessel,  supposed  to  be  an  American,  hove  in  sight, 
nnd  an  action  was  expected,  they  came  forward  in  a  body  to  desire  to  be  sent 
below,  bein^  equally  resolved  neither  to  fight  against  their  country,  nor  to  break 
their  &ith  with  their  captors." 

A  few  of  the  terms  here  employed — ^^even  during  the  late 
war,^^ — ^^  character  recovered  its  natural  English  tonCj*^  be- 
tray the  unfavourable  prepossession  of  the  writer,  and  the  com- 
placency of  the  Briton.  But  he  expresses  himself  with  cau- 
tion, tells  the  honourable  anecdote  with  kindness,  and  conveys 
the  opinions  or  errors  of  others,  rather  than  his  own.  We  con- 
fidently deny,  that  the  American  sailors  are  less  to  be  credited 
than  those  of  any  other  nation  whatever;  and  protest  against  the 
testimony  of  British  officers,  whose  feelings  and  particular  experi- 
ence warp  their  judgment  on  this  point  The  outrages  and  oppres- 
lion  which  the  American  merchant  vessels  experienced  formerly, 
from  the  British  cruisers,  occasioned  attempts  at  evasion  or  de- 
ception, as  the  only  means  of  baffling  rapacious  power,-*— which 
gave  colour  to  the  charge  of  habitual  mendacity.  The  practice 
of  impressment  on  the  high  seas,  induced  false  representations, 
chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  sailors,  who  were  found  on 
board  of  our  defenceless  ships;  and  hence  the  American  name 
was  rendered  responsible  for  foreign  sins,  in  addition  to  those 
the  commission  of  which  mav  be  said  to  have  been  farced. 
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When  an  American  sailor  avoided  the  fangs  of  the  boarding;  offi- 
cer, bj  a  true  statement  and  genuine  papers,  the  latter  left  him 
dissatisfied,  and  only  half  persuaded,  if  not  utterly  incredulous. 
We  have  ourselves  witnessed  this  effect  in  two  instances  of  vU 
fits  for  impressment,  in  which  some  English  seamen  escaped  by 
<< simulation  and  dissimulation,^'  and  the  visiters  retired,  obvi- 
ously with  the  impression,  that  all  on  board  were  ^*  grievously 
addicted  to  lying.''  On  the  score  of  veracity,  the  presumption 
would  be,  that  the  real  American  sailor  is  superior  to  any 
other,  because  he  has  generally  received  some  elementary  educa- 
tion, including  religious  principles.  As  to  his  tone  of  character, 
in  other  respects, — bravery,  skill,  discipline,  and  generosity — 
we  believe  that  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  it  was 
proved  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  highest  with  the  enemy.  If  he 
had  <<  animosity  against  the  English,"  it  was  abundantly  pro- 
voked by  injury  and  contumely  ;  if  it  is  less  than  formerly,  its 
decrease  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  amendnfent  in  conduct 
and  dispositions  on  the  other  side.  In  the  same  diary  of  the  voy- 
age, in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Company's  ships,  the  good  Bishop 
complains  that  when  he  administered  the  sacrament,  after  having 
preached  at  different  times,  only  three  of  the  seamen  attended. 
We  doubt  that  less  piety  would  have  been  manifested  by  an 
American  crew,  of  like  numbers,  after  so  much  eloquent  and 
imposing  exhortation.    But  to  return  to  our  proper  theme. 

On  the  voyage,  the  exalted  missionary  shows  his  tenderness 
of  heart,  richness  of  fancy,  and  poetical  talent,  in  various  passa- 
ges of  the  journal,  a  few  of  which  we  must  venture  to  tran- 
scribe : 

*'  A  vessel  bound  for  London,  three  days  from  Funchal,  passed  us  at  dinner- 
time. My  wife's  eyes  swam  with  tears  as  this  vessel  passed  us,  and  there  were 
one  or  two  of  the  youngs  men  who  looked  wishfully  aner  her.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  but  too  well  conviiKed,  that  all  my  firmness  would  go,  if  I  allowed  mywtX 
to  look  back,  even  for  a  moment.  Yet,  as  1  did  not  leave  home  and  its  blessings 
without  counting  the  cost,  I  do  not,  and  I  tnist  in  God  that  I  shall  not,  regret 
the  choice  that  I  have  made.  But  knowing  how  much  others  have  given  up  for 
my  sake,  should  make  me  both  more  studious  to  make  the  loss  less  to  them,  and 
abo^  and  abo>'e  all,  so  to  discharge  my  duty,  as  that  they  may  never  think  that 
these  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  vain."  •  •  •  • 

"Jhigutt  18. — The  same  breeze,  which  has  now  increased  tQ  what  seamen 
call  a  itrong  gSte^  with  a  high  rolling  sea  from  the  south-west.  Both  yesterdi^ 
and  to-day  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  no  insufficient  specimen  of 
those  gigantic  waves  of  which  I  have  often  heard  as  prevailing  in  these  latitudes. 
In  a  weaiker  vessel,  and  with  less  confidence  in  our  officers  and  crew,  they  would 
be  alarming  as  well  as  awful  and  sublime.  But,  in  our  case,  seen  as  they  are  fhnn 
a  strong  and  weU-found  ship,  in  fine  clear  weather,  and  with  good  sea  room,  they 
constitute  a  magnificent  spectacle,  which  may  be  contemplated  with  unmixed  plea- 
sure. I  have  hardly  been  able  to  leave  the  deck,  so  much  have  I  enjoyed  it,  and 
my  wife,  who  happily  now  feels  very  little  inconvenience  from  the  motion,  has 
expressed  the  same  feelings.  The  deep  blue  of  the  sea,  the  snow-white  tops  of 
the  waves,  their  enormous  sweep,  the  alternate  sinking  and  rising  of  the  8lii|i, 
which  seems  like  a  plaything  in  a  giant's  hands,  and  the  vast  multitude  of  scA- 
birds  skimming  round  us,  constitute  a  picture  of  the  most  exhilarating,  as  welf 
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Mthe  moifc  unpreMhre  ehancter ;  md  I  tnut  a  better  tnd  hofier  feelini^  bat  not 
Wn  tbtent  iroin  our  mindit  of  thankfulnew  to  Him  who  has  thui  far  protected 
11%  who  bleases  us  daily  with  so  many  comforts  beyond  what  mi(Fht  be  expected 
ia  our  present  situation,  and  who  has  given  us  a  passage,  throu^out  the  whole 
eitent  of  the  Atlantic,  so  unusually  rspid  and  fiiTOiirable.**        •        •        • 

"  Seniember  18.— This  evening  we  had  a  most  beautiful  sunset— the  moat  ve- 
■srkaole  recollected  by  any  of  the  officers  or  passengers,  and  I  think  the  moit 
■agnificent  spectacle  I  ever  saw.  Besides  the  usual  beautiful  tints  of  crimson, 
flime-colourt  kc,  which  the  clouds  displayed,  and  which  were  strangely  con- 
Hasted  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea,  and  the  lighter,  but  eaually  beaufifuJ  bkie 
of  the  sky,  there  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sinking  sun,  and 
for  some  time  after  his  disc  had  disappeared,  large  tracts  of  a  pale  translucent 
green,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before  except  in  a  prism,  and  surpassing  ereir 
cfTcet  of  paint,  or  ghss,  or  gem.  Every  body  on  board  was  touched  and  awed 
by  the  glorr  of  the  scene,  and  many  observed,  that  such  a  spectacle  akme 
was  worth  the  whole  voyage  from  England.  One  circumstance  in  the  scene 
•truck  me  as  different  from  ul  which  I  had  been  led  to  expect  in  a  tropical  sun- 
set 1  mean,  that  ttf  progress  from  light  to  darkness  was  much  more  gradual 
than  most  tnveUert  and  philosophers  have  stated.  The  dip  of  the  sun  did  not 
seem  mors  rapid,  nor  did  the  duration  of  the  tints  on  the  horizon  appear  matezi- 
sDy  leas,  than  on  nii^lar  occssions  in  Enj^Iand.  Neither  did  I  notice  any  striking 
dinerenee  in  the  eonthioance  of  the  twilight.  I  pointed  out  the  fact  to  Major 
Sidl^vUle,  who  answered,  that  he  had  long  been  convinced  that  the  supposed 
npidinr  of  aoarise  and  annset  in  In^  had  been  exaggerated,— that  he  had  al> 
ways  found  a  good  hour  between  dawn  and  sunrise,  and  little  less  between  sun- 
set and  total  dailuieis.'* 

TEAVSrATIOlf  or  AV  ODB  BT   KOODaUT. 

"Ambition's  Toioe  was  in  my  ear,  she  whisper'd  yesterday, 

*How  goodly  is  tito  knd  of  Room,  how  wide  the  Russian  sway ! 

Bow  bbt  to  oonquer  either  realm,  and  dwell  through  life  to  come, 

LnlPd  bv  the  baip's  mdodious  string,  cheer'd  by  the  northern  drum !' 

Bat  winom  heard  i  *  O  youth,'  she  said, '  in  passion's  fetter  tied, 

Oeome  and  tee  a  sight  with  me  shall  cure  thee  of  thy  pride !' 

She  led  me  to  a  kmely  dell,  a  sad  and  shady  ground. 

Where  many  an  ancient  sepukhre  gleamed  in  the  moon-ihine  round*  . 

And  '  Here  Seconder  sleeps,'  she  cried  {— '  this  is  his  rival's  stone  j 

And  here  the  mighty  chiei  reclines  who  rear'd  the  Median  throne. 

Inquire  of  these,  (toth  aught  of  all  their  ancient  pomp  remain. 

Save  hue  regret,  and  bitter  tears  for  ever,  and  in  vain  r  » 

Return,  return,  and  in  thy  heart  engraven  keep  my  lore  i 

The  lesser  wealth,  the  lighter  load— small  bhune  betides  the  poor.' "  * 

The  appearances  of  the  Indian  coast  and  population,  on  the 
approach  to  the  shore,  are  finely  described.  Our  Bishop  was  first 
struck  with  the  large  boats  from  the  Maldive  Islands,  whose 
crews,  each  from  thirty  to  fifty  men,  are,  like  those  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  northern  vessels,  sharers  in  the  vessel  and  cargo. 
These  navigators  were  chiefly  naked,  except  a  cloth  round  the 
loins,  and  the  colour  of  all  was  the  darkest  shade  of  antique 
bronze,  "which,  together  with  the  elegant  forms  and  well-turn- 
ed  limbs  of  many  among  them,  gave  the  specUtor  a  perfect  im- 
pression of  Grecian  statues  of  that  meUl."  The  Bishop  mentions 
two  observations  which  occurred  to  him  forcibly,  as  he  gazed  at 
them ;  first,  that  the  deep  bronze  tint  is  more  naturally  agreea- 

•  •*  Roofb"  ia  the  Oriental  name  for  the  Turkbh  empire,—"  Secunder"  is  Alex- 
ander the  Gi^at,— and  Uie  founder  of  the  Median  throne  'is  KykaoH,  or  Ddiooas. 
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ble  to  the  human  eye,  than  the  fair  skins  of  Europe ;  and  the  ae* 
cond  was,  how  entirely  the  idea  of  indelicacy,  which  would  na- 
turally belong  to  such  figures  If  they  were  white,  is  prevented  by 
their  being  of  a  different  colour  from  our  own.  We  are  inclined. Ui 
question  the  correctness  of  both  these  remarks,  as  general  propo- 
sitions; but  we  must  economize  space,  with  so  much  excellent 
matter  ahead.  When  the  native  Hindoos  crowded  about  theshi|] 
after  she  had  anchored  in  the  river  Hoos^hly,  he  noted  that,  oi 
the  multitude,  some  were  as  black  as  negroes,  others  merely  cop- 
r-colourcd,  and  others  but  little  darker  than  the  Tunisians  whom 
e  had  seen  at  Liverpool.  Here  he  was  informed,  by  cler^pr- 
men  who  had  surveyed  much  of  India,  that  the  same  diversity 
obtained  throughout  the  country,  and  was  every  where  striking. 
It  does  not  proceed  from  difference  of  exposure,  since  the  same 
variety  of  tint  is  visible  in  those  who  are  naked  all  alike ;  noi 
does  it  depend  on  castey  Brahmins  of  a  very  high  caste  b^ing 
sometimes  black,  while  the  Pariahs,  or  outcasts,  are  comparative- 
ly fair.  On  this  question  of  colour,  which  is  certainly  curious, 
the  Bishop  dwells  and  speculates  in  more  than  one  place.  For 
example,  we  find  after  he  has  proceeded  far  in  his  first  Visitation, 
the  following  remarkable  facts  and  theory  :-^ 

"  I  thought  it  remarkable  that  though  most  of  the  male  deitiei  are  represented 
of  a  deep  brown  colour,  like  the  natives  of  the  country,  the  females  are  ustial^ 
no  less  red  and  white  than  our  porcelain  beauties  as  exhibited  in  England.  But  it 
is  evident,  from  the  expressions  of  most  of  the  Indians  tbemaelrea*  from  the 
style  of  their  amatory  poetry,  and  other  circumstances^  that  they  eonikler  fiumev 
as  a  part  of  beauty,  and  a  proof  of  noble  blood.  They  do  not  like  to  be  called 
black ;  and  though  the  Abyssinians,  who  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  countty, 
are  very  tittle  darker  than  they  themselves  are,  their  jest  books  are  full  of  taunts 
on  the  charcoal  complexion  of  the  *  Uubshee.'  Much  of  this  has  probably 
arisen  from  their  having  beeixso  long  subiected  to  the  Moguls,  and  other  con* 
ouerors,  originalK*  from  more  northern  climates,  and  who  continued  to  keep  up 
the  comparative  raimess  of  tlicir  stock,  by  frequent  importation  of  northern  beau- 
ties. India  too  has  been  always,  and  long  before  the  Europeans  came  hither,  a 
favourite  theatre  for  adventurers  from  Persia,  Greece,  Tartary,  Turkey,  and  Ara- 
bia, all  white  men,  and  all  in  their  turn  possessing  themselves  of  wealth  ami 
power.  These  circumstances  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  make  a  fair  com- 
plexion fashionable.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  observe  how  surely  all  these 
classes  of  men  in  a  few  generations,  even  without  any  intermarriage  with  the 
Hindoos,  assume  the  deep  olive  tint,  little  less  dark  than  a  Negro,  which  seems 
natural  to  the  climate.  The  Portuguese  natives  form  unions  among  themsehrei 
alone,  or  if  they  can  with  Europeans.  Yet  the  Portuguese  have,  during  a  three 
hundred  yean>'  residence  in  India,  become  as  black  as  Caffres.  Surely  this  goes 
far  to  disprove  the  assertion,  which  is  sometimes  made,  that  climate  alone  is  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  Negro  and  the  European.  H 
is  true  that  in  the  Neg^  are  other  peculiarities  which  the  Indian  has  not,  and  to 
which  the  Portuguese  colonist  shows  no  symptom  of  approximation,  and  which 
undoubtedly  do  not  appear  to  follow  so  naturally  from  the  climate,  as  tlMt 
swarthincss  of  complexion  which  is  the  sole  distinction  between  the  Hindoo  and 
the  European.  But  if  heat  produces  one  change,  other  peculiarities  of  cUraslc 
may  produce  other  and  additional  changes,  and  when  such  peculiarities  have 
3  or  4000  years  to  operate  in,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  limits  to  their  powef.  1  am 
inclined  after  all,  to  suspect  that  our  European  vanity  leads  us  astray  In  suppoe- 
inglhat  our  own  is  the  primitive  complexion,  which  1  shoidd  rather  suppose  was 
that  of  the  Indian,  half  way  between  the  two  extremes,  and  perhaps  the  most 
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ttreeab1e4o  the  cje  and  instinct  of  the  majority  of  the  human  face.  A  colder 
dunate,  and  a  conaUnt  use  of  clothes,  may  liave  blanched  tlie  skin  as  effectually 
as  a  burninf^  sun  and  nakedness  may  haye  tanned  it  {  and  I  am  encouraged  in 
this  hjrpotheais  by  observinsp  tliat  bf  animals  the  natural  colours  are  generalhr 
doskr  and  unifbnn,  while  whiteness  and  a  variety  of  tint  almost  invariably  fol* 
low  doiDefltication,  shelter  from  the  elements,  and  a  mixed  and  unnatural  diet. 
Thus  while  hardship,  additional  exposure,  a  greater  deg^e  of  heat,  and 
stber  dreumstances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  may  have  deteriorated  the 
Hindoo  into  a  Negro,  opposite  causes  may  have  changed  him  into  the  progres- 
sively lighter  tints  of  the  Chinese,  the  Persian,  the  Turk,  the  Russian,  and  tiMi 
Ei^iihman. 

The  Arab  vessels  attracted  his  attention,  in  the  Hooghly, — no 
longer  clumsy,  but  of  European  built  and  swiftness,  and  man- 
ned by  a  people  <<  who  are  gradually  becoming  formidably  man- 
time,  and  are  not  unlikely  to  give  great  trouble  in  the  Indian 
seas,  to  the  English  and  other  European  nations."  On  landing, 
and  conversing  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  which  had  very 
seldom  been  visited  by  Europeans,  he  heard  the  word  police^ 
waia^  for  a  peace-officer,  and  a  Brahmin  called  the  Padre  of  the 
village.  The  occurrence  of  these  European  sounds,  in  a  scene 
so  purely  Oriental,  had  a  whimsical  effect,  and  became  more  inter- 
esting,  when  he  learned  that  the  name  of  Padre^  originally 
caught  from  the  Portuguese,  was  then  applied  to  religious  per* 
sons,  of  whatever  description,  all  over  India,  even  in  the  most 
remote  situations,  and  where  no  European  penetrates  once  in  a 
century;  and  that,  likewise,  almost  throughout  the  Indian  em* 
pire,  the  term  Origiy  a  corruption  of  ^cclesioy  is  employed 
when  speaking  of  any  place  of  worship.  Cosdk  is  the  common 
word  for  a  predatory  horseman,  all  over  Northern  and  Central 
India.  This  itinerant  faculty  of  language  is  important,  in  the 
consideration  of  points  connected  with  the  supposed  original 
identity  of  nations,  and  the  extent  of  mutual  intercourse.  It 
might  save  some  erudite  but  knotty  and  inconclusive  disquisi* 
tions,  and  aid  the  philosophy  of  comparative  vocabularies. 

When  within  nine  miles  ofCalcutU,  the  Bishop  found  car- 
Tiagps  waiting  for  his  party,  drawn  by  small  horses  with  switch 
tails,  and  driven  by  postillions  with  whiskers,  turbans,  bare  legs 
and  arms,  and  blue  jackets  with  tawdry  yellow  lace.  By  the 
side  of  each  horse,  ran  a  aaes  or  grooin,  and  behind  one  of  them 
were  two  decent  looking  men  with  long  beards  and  white  cot- 
ton dresses,  who  introduced  themselves  as  his  peons  or  hurka^ 
ru9y  and  whose  badaes  were  a  short  mace  or  club  of  silver,  and 
a  long  silver  stick.  The  saeses  kept  pace  with  the  carriages.  In 
lis  new  dwelling,  his  servants  were  immediately  paraded  before 
him,  under  many  respective  and  sonorous  titles,  eight  or  nine  of 
^hich  he  enumerates.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  airay,  was 
**t  tall  fine  looking  man  in  a  white  muslin  dress,  speakina  good 
^Oriish,  and  the  editor  qf  a  Bengalee  newspaper^''  who  ap- 
peared  with  a  large  silken  and  embroidered  purse  full  of  silver 
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coins ;  which  purse  he  presented,  in  order  that  it  might  be  mere- 
ly taken  and  returned.  This  proceeding  is  the  relick  of  the  an- 
cient Eastern  custom  of  never  approaching  a  superior  without  a 
present  In  like  manner,  all  the  natives  who  visited  the  Bishop, 
oflbred  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  money.  He  found  a  sort  of  litera- 
ry attendance  on  another  occasion,  when  making  a  short  excur- 
sion in  one  of  the  Governor-General's  boats.  The  Diary  says:— 

"It  is  ft  Urge,  light,  and  beautiful  canoe,  paddled  by  twentv  men,  who  nt  wt6i 
their  faces  towards  the  head,  with  one  leghanjpni^  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
the  (Treat  toe  throu^  a  rinp^  fastened  to  its  side  They  keep  time  with  their  pad- 
dles, and  join  occasionally  in  chorus  with  a  man  who  stands  in  the  middle,  sing- 
ing what  I  was  assured  were  verses  of  his  own  composition  :  sometimes  amato- 
Tft  sometimes  in  praise  of  the  British  nation,  the  *  Company  Sahib,'  and  the 
Govemor-General ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  were  narrations  of  different  Vie- 
tories  gained  by  our  troops  in  India.  The  tunes  of  many  of  Uiem  are  ample  and 
pleasing,  but  the  poet  has  not  a  g^ood  voice.  His  appearance  is  singular— a  Iittle» 
thin,  squinting  man,  extremely  conceited,  with  br^  silver  manacles,  like  thoae 
of  women,  round  his  naked  ankles,  which  he  Jingles  in  cadence  to  bis  story.** 

At  Barrackpoor,  the  prelate  first  mounted  an  elephant,  a  staed 
with  which  he  became  fully  familiar,  in  progress  of  time.  He 
thought  the  motion  far  from  disagreeable,  though  very  difierent 
from  that  of  a  horse.    He  gives  these  details : — 

*'  As  the  animal  moves  both  feet  on  the  same  side  at  once,  the  sensation  is  fikc 
tliat  of  being  carried  on  a  man's  shoulders.  A  full  grown  elephant  carries  two 
persons  in  the  *  howdah,'  besides  the  *  mohout,'  or  driver,  who  sits  on  his  necL 
and  a  servant  on  the  crupper  behind  with  an  umbrella.  The  howdidi  itseH, 
which  Europeans  use,  is  not  unlike  the  hoAy  of  a  small  gig,  but  without  a  head. 
The  native  howdahs  have  a  far  less  elevated  seat,  and  are  much  more  ornamented. 
At  Calcutta,  or  within  five  miles  of  it,  no  elephants  are  allowed,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  accidents  which  they  occasion  by  frightening  horses.  Thoae  at  Ba^ 
rackpoor  were  brger  animals  than  I  had  expected  to  see ;  two  of  them  were  at 
1^  ten  feet  high.  That  wliich  Lord  Amhent  rode,  and  on  which  1  acconptti 
nied  him,  was  a  very  noble  fellow,  dressed  up  in  splendid  trappings,  which  wen 
*  Pi^scnt  trom  the  kin^  of  Oudc,  and  ornamented  all  over  with  hah  embrdder 
ed  in  gold,  a  device  which  is  here  considered  a  badge  of  royalty.  I  was  amused 
by  one  pcculurity,  which  I  had  never  before  heard  of;  while  the  elephant  is  go- 
ing  on,  a  man  walks  by  bis  side,  telling  him  where  to  tread,  bidding  him  'tiStc 
care,'—*  step  out,*  warning  him  tluit  the  road  is  rough,  slippery,  Stc,  all  which 
the  animal  is  supposed  to  undersUnd,  and  Uke  his  measures  accordingly.  The 
mohout  savs  nothing,  but  guides  him  by  pressing  his  legs  to  his  neck,  on  the 
side  to  which  he  wishes  him  to  turn,  urging  him  forwsrds  with  the  point  of  a 
formidable  goad,  and  stopping  him  by  a  blow  on  the  forehead  with  tb^  butt  end 
of  the  same  inslnimcnt  The  command  these  men  have  over  their  elephants  ii 
well  known,  and  a  circiimsUnce  lately  occurred  of  one  of  them  making  a  siri 
to  his  beast,  which  was  insianUy  obeyed,  to  kill  a  woman  who  had  said  some, 
thing  to  offend  him.  The  man  was  executed  before  our  arrival." 

Calcutta  is  particularly  described  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  Chapters  of  the  Journal.  The  resemblance  of  some  parti 
and  views  of  it,  to  some  of  St  Petersburg,  which  the  travellei 
had  seen,  is  so  close,  that  it  was  "  hardly  possible"  for  him  tfl 
fancy  himself  any  where  else  than  in  the  Russian  metropolii, 
His  first  letter  to  Mr.  Wynn,  has  this  passage : 

••  We  arrived  in  Fort  William  on  the  evening  of  the  10th.  The  impieflioi 
«Mde  by  the  appeanuice  of  the  Bmopean  houaes  which  we  pmd  in  Gtid» 
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rcacha^by  our  own  apartments,  by  the  crowd  of  servants,  tlte  style  of  the  car* 
liai^  and  horses  sent  to  meet  us,  and  almost  all  tlie  other  circumstances  which 
met  onr  eyes,  was  that  of  the  extreme  similarity  of  every  things  to  Russia,  mak- 
ing allowance  only  for  the  black  instead  of  the  white  faces,  and  the  differenee 
of  climate,  though  e\-en  in  Russia,  during  summer,  it  is  necessary  to  guaid 
Against  intense  heat.  This  impression  was  afterwairds  rather  oonhrmed  than 
weakened.  Tlie  size  of  the  houses,  their  whiteness  and  Palladian  porticos,  the 
kAiness  of  the  rooms,  and  the  scanty  furniture, — the  unboimded  hospitafity  and 
apparent  kyve  of  display,  all  remindeid  ne  of  Petersburg  and  Moacow ;  to  which 
the  manner  in  which  the  European  houses  are  scattered,  with  few  regular  street% 
but  each  with  its  separate  court-yard  and  gate-way,  and  often  intermixed  with 
miseimble  huts,  still  more  contributed. 

"  I  caught  myself  several  times  mixing  Russian  with  my  nemiy  acquired  Hin- 
doQStanee,  talking  of  rubles  instead  of  rupees,  and  bidding  the  attendanta  come 
and  go  in  what  they,  ^f  course,  mistook  for  English,  but  which  was  Sclavonic" 

Serampoar  he  paints  as  a  <<  handsome  plabe,  kept  beautifully 
clean,  and  more  like  an  European  town,  than  Calcutta  or  any  of 
its  neighbouring  cantonments."  Its  veteran  Danish  governor 
had  been  more  than  forty  years  resident  in  Bengal,  still  preserv* 
ing  <<  the  apparently  robust  health  and  florid  old  age  of  Norway, 
of  which  country  he  was  a  native."  In  Calcutta,  the  Portuguese 
are  numerous,  and  have  two  large  and  very  handsome  churches. 
Their  clergy  wear  their  canonical  dress  of  white  cotton.  The 
Botanical  Uarden — admirably  picturesque,  and  vastly  rich  in  in- 
difjenous  plants  and  in  exotics, — more  perfectly  answered  Mil- 
ton's idea  of  Paradise,  than  any  thing  which  the  Bishop  ever 
saw.  He  was  scarcely  less  delighted  with  the  moral  beauty  of 
the  scene  4>f  the  native  female  schools f  instituted  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
800,  wife  of  a  missionary.  This  lady,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1826,  had  about  six  hundred  scholars  in  various  schools  in  the 
suburbs  of  Calcutta.  At  the  commencement  of  her  l^enevolent 
enterprise,  (1821,)  she  thought  herself  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  presence  of  six  or  seven  children  ;  and,  at  that  period,  there 
was  no  instance  of  a  native  female  of  Bengal,  having  been  in* 
structed  in  reading,  writing,  or  sewing.  In  1823,  there  were, 
besides,  in  Calcutta  and  the  surrounding  villages,  twxnty  flourish- 
ing schools  for  boys,  under  the  care  of  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
The  Hindoo  parents,  however,  exacted  the  promise  that  no  at- 
tempts would  be  made  to  convert  the  children  to  Christianity. 
Nothins  can  be  more  edifying  than  the  efibrts  and  success  of 
Mrs.  Wilson,  which,  are  circumstantially  reported  in  the  fourth 
letter  of  the  Correspondence. 

At  Calcutta,  in  the  large  native  hou^^,  the  fathers,  sons,  and 
grandsons,  with  their  respective  familie^*live  together,  till  their 
numbers  become  too  great,  when  they  separate  like  the  patri- 
archs of  old,  and  find  out  new  habitations.  The  wealthy  Ben- 
Iplese  affect  to  have  their  houses  decorated  with  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, and  filled  with  English  furniture.  '^They  drive  the  best 
bones  and  the  most  dashing  carriages  in  Calcutta.  Many  of  them 
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speak  Enj^Hsh  fluently,  and  are  tolerably  read  in  English  litera- 
ture.'' Whiggism  predominates  in  tlie  politics  of  the  Bengalee 
newspapers,  and  the  Bishop  mentions  that  one  of  the  leading 
men  gave  a  great  dinner,  about  the  period  of  his  arrival,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Spanish  Revolution.  They  show  a  predilection  for 
European  society,  but  are  rarely  permitted  or  encouraged  to  fre- 
quent it  on  terms  of  any  thing  like  equality.  The  <^  John  Bull- 
ism,"  exercised  in  this  impolitic  exclusion,  is  strongly  condemn- 
ed in  the  Journal.  When  as  far  as  Agra,  in  his  firat  circuit,  the 
Bishop  holds  this  emphatic  language : — 

"I  took  an  opportunity  of  inauiring'  here  in  what  deg^e  of  favour  the  name  of 
the  French  stood  in  this  part  or  India,  where,  for  so  many  years  torother,  it  was 
]>arainount.  I  was  told  that  many  people  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  them  at 
often  oppressive  and  avaricious,  but  as  of  more  conciliating'  and  popular  mannen 
tlian  the  English  Sahibs.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  had  completely  adopted  the  lo* 
dian  dress  and  customs,  and  most  of  them  were  free  from  that  exchisive  and  in* 
tolerant  spirit,  which  makes  the  English,  wherever  they  go,  a  caste  by  tliem- 
selves,  disliking  and  disliked  by  all  their  neighbours.  Of  this  foolish,  suHy,  na* 
tional  pride,  I  see  but  too  many  instances  daily,  and  I  am  convinced  it  does  iii 
much  narm  in  this  country.  We  are  not  guilty  of  injustice  or  wilful  oppression, 
but  we  shut  out  the  natives  from  our  society,  and  a  bullying,  insolent  manner  ii 
continually  assumed  in  speaking  to  them." 

Returning  one  day  from  Calcutta  to  Serampoor,  Heber  pass- 
ed by  a  funeral  pile  nearly  consumed,  on  which  a  Suttee  had 
just  taken  place.  The  body  of  the  widow  who  had  been  burnt 
alive,  was  reduced  to  ashes.  This  first  shock 'of  the  kind,  made 
the  humsffie  Heber  ^'sick  at  heart,''  but  custom  had  .steeled  til 
his  Hindoo  retinue.  There  were  from  •twenty  to  thirty  people 
present,  '^  with  about  the  same  degree  of  interest  as  would  have 
been  called  forth  by  a  bonfire  in  England."  When  the  boat  in 
which  the  Bishop  was,  drew  near  to  the  spot,  a  shout  was  raised 
on  the  shore,  in  honour  of  Brahma,  which  was  met  by  a  simi- 
lar outcry  from  his  boatmen — like  the  clamour  in  the  splendid 
verse  of  Sou  they  : — 

"  And  with  a  last  and  loudest  cry. 
They  call  on  Ar%'alan — 
O  sight  of  misery ! 
You  cannot  hear  her  cries, — all  other  soimd 
In  that  wild  dissonance  is  drown'd  ;— 

But  in  her  face  you  see 
The  supplication  and  tlie  agony,—- 
See  in  her  swelling  throat  the  desperate  strength 
That  with  vain  effort  struggles  ^et  for  life  { 
Her  arms  contracted  now  in  fruitless  strife. 

Now  wim^  at  full  length 
Towards  the  etowd  in  vain  for  pity  spread. 
They  force  her  on,  they  bind  her  to  the  dead." 

Interest,  custom,  jealousy,  and  superatition,  cause  the  male 
part  of  the  Hindoos,  to  cling  to  the  practice  of  thus  sterificing 
wive^  and  mothera ;  while  die  females,  though  they  ascend  the 
pile  with  seeming  courage  and  alacrity,  would,  it  is  known,  r^ 
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joice  10  its  abrogation — a  measure  which  the  British  rulers  dare 
not  attempt.  At  a  public  meeting  held  by  the  Hindoo  gentle- 
men of  Calcutta,  (^BahooSy)  to  vote  an  address  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Hastings,  on  his  leaving  Bengal,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  the  marquis  should  be 
particularly  thanked  ^^for  the  protection  and  encouragement 
which  he  had  afforded  to  the  ancient  and  orthodox  practice  of 
widows  burning  themselves  with  their  husbands'  bodies."  The 
proposal  was  seconded  by  another  opulent  Baboo.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Ghazeepoor,  the  Bishop  found  that  suttees  were  more 
frequent,  than  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  To  show 
'<  how  little  the  interference  of  neighbours  is  to  be  apprehended 
in  such  cases,  and  how  insignificant  female  life  is  deemed,"  he 
relates  some  instances  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  copy  one  as 
quite  sufficient  for  our  object : — 

"  A  ihort  time  ago,  *t  a  small  distance  from  the  city  of  Ghazeepoor,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  which  had  taken  place  between  two  small  freeholders  about 
some  fauid,  one  of  the  contending  parties,  an  old  man  of  seventy  and  upwards, 
brought  bia  wife  of  the  same  age  to  the  field  in  question,  forced  her,  with  the 
iwittaace  of  their  children  and  relations,  into  a  little  straw  hut  built  for  the  pur* 
pose,  and  burned  her  and  the  hut  together,  in  order  that  her  death  might  bring 
a  curse  on  the  soil,  and  her  spirit  haunt  it  after  death,*  so  that  his  successful  an- 
tagonist should  never  derive  any  advantage  from  it.  On  some  horror  and  surprise 
bcmg  expressed  by  tbe  gentleman  who  told  me  this  case,  onu  of  the  officers  of 
bis  court,  the  same,  indeed,  who  had  reported  it  to  him,  not  as  a  horrible  occur- 
rence, hot  as  a  proof  how  spiteful  the  parties  had  been  against  each  other,  said 
my  coolly,  '  why  not } — she  was  a  very  old  woman, — what  use  was  she  ?'  Tlie 
sId  mmderer  was  in  prison,  but  my  friend  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  interfer- 
ence IP  such  a  case  between  man  and  wife  was  regarded  as  singularly  vexatious 
snd  oppressive «  and  he  addetl,  'The  truth  is,  so  very  little  value  do  these  peo- 
ple set  on  their  own  Uves»  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  caring  little  for  the  life 
of  another.'" 

With  Hindoo  saints,  faquirs,  and  living  idols  of  different  spe- 
cies, the  Lord  Padre  Sahib^  (Bishop,)  became  familiar,  even  be- 
fore he  had  completed  the  greater  part  of  his  first  tour.  At  the 
festival  of  *'Churruck  Poojah,"  he  saw  many  devotees  going 
about  with  small  spears  through  their  tongues  and  arms,  and  still 
more  with  hot  irons  pressed  against  their  sides.   All  were  naked 
to  the  waisty  covered  with  flowers,  and  plentifully  raddled  with 
▼crmillion,  while  their  iong,  black,  wet  hair  hung  down  their 
backs,  almost  to  their  loins.    The  holy  swinging  on  a  tree,  is  an 
amusement  which  we  should  not  covet — either  as  a  spectacle  or 
an  exercise.  Hooks  are  thrust  through  the  muscles  of  the  swing- 
er's sidesy  and  he  is  thus  raised  up,  and  then  whirled  or  spun 
it)und  with  great  rapidity.    Soon  after  setting  out  from  Calcutta, 
the  Bishop  gives  the  following  specimens  of  the  idolatries  and 
Austerities  which  fell  under  his  observation : — 

"  K  fewi  days  since  I  saw  a  tall,  larsre,  elderly  man,  nearly  naked,  walkine 
^itfa  three  or  four  others,  who  suddenly  knelt  down  one  after  the  other,  and 
^tchinr  hokl  c>f  bis  foot  kissed  it  repeatedly.  The  man  stood  with  much  fpiivity 
^  aUow  tliem  to  do  so,  but  sud  noto'mg.  He  had  tlie  stringy  (•  peeta')  of  a  Brah- 
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wan.  Another  mtn  pasied  uf  on  Sunday  morning  last,  hopping^  oa  one  foot.  He 
WM  a  devotee  who  iiad  made  a  vow  never  to  use  the  other,  whieh  was  now  con- 
tiBCted,  and  shrunk  close  up  to  his  hams.  Lately,  too,  I  saw  a  man  who  held  his 
hands  always  above  his  head,  and  had  thus  lost  the  power  of  bringing  tliem  down 
to  hit  sides.  ^ 

A  Brahminy  or  consecrated  bull,  crossed  his  path  soon  after. 
These  animals  are  turned  out,  when  calves,  on  different  solemn 
occasions,  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  god  Siva,  the  Aven- 

S^r.  It  would  be  a  mortal  sin  to  strike  or  injure  them.  The 
ishop  remarks  that  they  are  exceeding  pests  in  the  villages 
near  Calcutta,  breaking  into  gardens,  thrusting  their  noses  into 
the  stalls  of  fruiterers'  and  pastry  cooks'  shops,  helping  them- 
ielves  without  ceremony,  and  resenting  with  a  push  of  their 
boms,  any  delay  in  the  gratification  of  their  wishes.  Pious  Hin- 
.doos  take  great  delight  in  pampering  them.  Another  of  these 
tabood  quadrupeds,  encountered  near  Surdat,  is  thus  depict- 
ed:— 

**  At  a  neighbouring  vilLige  I  saw  an  ape  in  a  state  of  liberty,  but  at  tame  as 
poasible,  the  fiivourite,  perhaps  the  deity,  certainly  the  sacred  animal  of  the  Til- 
lagers.  He  was  sitting  \n  a  httle  bush  as  we  stopped,  (to  allow  the  aeiVants' 
boats  to  come  up,)  and  on  smelling  dinner,  I  suppose,  for  my  meal  was  getting 
ready,  waddled  gravely  down  to  the  water's  edge.  He  was  about  the  size  of  a 
large  spaniel,  enormously  fat,  covered  with  long,  silk^  hair,  generally  of  a  maty 
colour,  but  on  his  breast  a  fine  shot  blue,  and  about  his  buttocks  and  thighs  fOt- 
dually  waving  into  a  deep  orange  ;  he  had  no  tail,  or  one  so  short  that  the  hair 
eoncealed  it ;  he  went  on  all  fours  only.  I  gave  him  some  toast,  and  niy  strdar- 
beatvr  (a  Hindoo)  sent  him  a  leaf  full  of  rice.  I  suspect  he  was  often  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  doles  at  tliis  spot,  which  is  the  usual  place  for  standing  across  i 
deep  bay  of  the  river,  and  I  certainly  have  never  vet  seen  a  human  Pakisin  so 
good  case.  To  ascend  a  tree  must  be  to  a  hermit  of  his  size  a  work  of  conndera- 
ble  troiible,  but  I  suppose  he  does  so  at  night  for  security,  otherwise  he  wouM 
be  a  magnificent  booty  for  the  jackals." 

The  account  of  a  veteran  saint,  heard  between  Almorah  and 
Meerut,  is  repeated  by  the  Bishop,  with  what  we  may  venture 
|0  style  a  degree  of  credulity,  lie  was  informed,  that,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tighree,  there  were  two  Hindoo  YogiSy  who 
lived  in  different  cells  in  the  wilderness,  in  opposite  directions,  of 
whom  one  was  never  hurt  by  the  tigers  which  abounded ;  while, 
to  the  other,  a  ti{;er  actually  came  every  night,  and  licked  his 
hands,  and  fondled  and  lay  by  him  for  hours.  Ti)is  holy  personage 
went  quite  naked,  with  a  long  white  beard  and  hair.  His  exist- 
ence seems  to  have  been  unquestionable,  as  he  was  seen  by  the 
saeses;  and  the  Bishop  argues  earnestly,  that  the  fellowship  of 
the  royal  beast  was  not  even  improbable.  At  Allahabad,  he  was 
visited  by  the  Imam  of  a  neighbouring  mosque,  *^a  very  hand- 
some man,  with  a  splendid  beard,  a  cheerful,  though  rather  sar- 
castic countenance,  and  two  of  tlie  merriest,  most  intellij;6nt 
eyes  tliat  could  be  seen.''  This  lively  rogue  had  travelled  mucbf 
and  told  the  Lord  Padre  Sahib  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  first 
went  to  Mecca.  The  storv  shadows  out  the  character  and  career 
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of  too  many  of  the  tribes  of  modern  saints,  whether  Oriental 
devotees  and  palmers,  or  European  godly  ones,  who,  as  in  Italy, 
pray  with  wooden  hands,  while  the  real  fingers  of  flesh  are  em- 

tloyed  under  their  cloaks,  in  picking  the  pockets  of  their  neigh- 
ours  in  church,  or  who,  as  in  Great  Britain,  embezzle  the  funds 
of  Bible  Societies,  or  grow  rich  by  managing  the  concerns  of 
the  poor : — 


«< 


A  ceitun  Mussulman,"  says  the  Journal,  meaning  the  /mom,  "  of  good  con- 
nexions, and  bred  a  soldier,  had  been,  after  tiie  late  pacification  of  India  by  Lord 
Astings,  completely  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  his  distress  what  to  do,  he 
•ppBed  to  a  relation  high  in  the  service  of  the  Nawib  Vizier,  for  help  and  Ad- 
fieie,  whose  answer  was  *  Turn  Saint'  '  How  so  !'  was  the  reply  ;  '  every  body 
knows  that  my  life  has  not  been  saintly  !'  'But  your  beard,'  said  the  adviser, 
'b  very  much  so,  and  a  few  weeks  will  enable  you  to  assume  the  proper  tone 
tnd  cnrrii^.  I  have  a  brother  who  is  a  man  of  acknowledged  learning  and  ho- 
Mneaa ;  I  will  get  him  to  countenance  you,  and  introduce  you  to  different  de- 
fout  Mussulmans,  and  then  you  have  only  to  get  disciples,  and  you  will  live 
veiy  well.'  He  did  so, — put  on  a  coarse  raiment  and  a  sad  exterior,  preached 
up  pilgrhnagv  to  Mecca,  declared  himself  ready  to  conduct  a  caravan  thither, 
and  soon  found  people  enough,  among  whom  our  g^est  was  one,  to  follow  him, 
and  subscribe  their  money  for  this  holy  undertaking.  The  profits,  however,  he 
■■de  during  the  voyage,  and  by  a  per  centaepe  on  all  the  alms  either  spven  or  re- 
edved  by  ^e  party,  were  so  considerable,  that  on  his  return  some  of  his  confi- 
doidnl  (usdples  had  a  quarrel  with  him  for  u  more  equal  distribution  of  booty, 
and  tcnndnl  arose,  which  compelled  the  saint  to  go  and  make  disciples  else- 
wiMoe.  *  Nevertheless,'  said  the  Hajee  who  gave  us  this  account,  composing 
yk  hot  to  a  due  expression  of  gravity,  '  he  is  doubtless  a  holy  man,  and  of  great 


On  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  near  Sibribashi,  Heber 
obaerved  a  large  encampment,  so  like  the  Gipsy  tents  and  their 
appurtenances,  which  are  seen  in  England,  that,  on  asking  what 
they  were,  he  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  right  in  his 
eonjecture.  One  of  his  attendants,  upon  whose  testimony  he 
eould  rely,  informed  him  that  they  were  numerous  in  the  upper 
provinces  of  India,  living  just  as  they  do  in  England,  and  that  they 
were  found  in  Persia,  <<  valiant  and  wealthy,"  and  spoke  there 
Hindoostanee  as  on  the  Ganges.  They  are  in  fact  traced  in  Per- 
sia down  from  before  the  time  of  Cyrus ;  and  the  Bishop  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Persia,  not  India,  was  the  original  centre 
of  this  nomadic  population.  Much  higher  up  in  his  course,  he 
passed  a  number  of  extremely  small  and  mean  huts,  occupied  by 
others  of  the  tribe,  who  lived  by  fishing : — 

''Some  of  them,"  says  the  Diary,  "  came  out  of  their  booths  as  we  passed,  a 
nee  that  no  man  can  mistake,  meet  them  where  he  may,  though  they  are,  as 
nright  be  expected  from  their  latitude  and  their  exposure  to  the  climate,  far 
bfa^ker  here  than  in  England,  or  even  than  the  usual  race  of  Bengalees  are. 
Tker  are  the  same  tall,  fine^-Iimbed,  bony,  slender  people,  with  the  same  lai|^, 
khek,  briUiant  eyes,  lowering  forehesd,  and  long  hair  curied  at  the  extremities, 
wkieh  we  meet  on  a  common  in  EngUnd.  I  saw  only  one  woman,  and  her  finire 
Hit  marked  by  the  same  characters.  In  height  she  would  have  made  two  of  the 
iHnal  females  of  this  coimtry,  and  she  stepped  out  with  the  stride  and  firmness 
ft  n  Meg  Merrilies.  Of  the  gipsy  cast  of  her  features  I  could  not,  however, 
Mlgc^  wioe,  though  half  naked,  she  threw  a  ragged  and  dirty  veil  over  htr 
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face  as  soon  as  she  saw  us.  This  trait  belonn^  to  the  upper  provinces.  In  Ben- 
gal, a  woman  of  her  rank  would  not  have  thourfit  concealment  necessary.  There 
were  no  boats  immediatelv  near  them,  but  a  little  farther  we  overtook  several, 
filled  with  the  same  sort  of  people." 

The  Bishop  embarked  on  the  Ganges,  in  a  fine  sixteen  oared 
pinnace,  for  Dacca,  which  was  to  be  the  first  station  on  his  first 
visitation.  The  wife  and  children  upon  whom  he  doated,  could 
not  accompany  him;  and  their  absence  drew  from  him,  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  was  carried  along,  lamentations  which  must 
reach  the  heart  of  every  good  husband  and  father  who  readi 
them.  He  felt,  in  all  the  new  and  interesting  scenes,  the  want 
of  some  inquiring  eye  like  his  own,  some  greedy  ear  into 
which  he  might  convey  all  his  admiration  or  pity,  as  these  emo- 
tions arose — some  intimate  and  affectionate  communion  of  ideas, 
sentiments,  hopes  and  interests,  the  richest  blessing  of  life,  when 
it  is  fully  congenial  and  safe.  In  one  place  he  exclaims — **I 
could  not  help  feeling  now,  that  I  had  nobody  to  compare  my 
impressions  with — none  whose  attention  I  might  call  to  singulu* 
or  impressive  objects — that  I  was,  indeed,  a  lonely  wanderer!" 
Much  as  he  relished  the  beauties  of  nature  and  cultivation,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  •that  the  Diary  speaks  truth  in  the  sentence— 
<<  I  had  the  delight  to  day,  of  hearing  from  my  wife,  and  this  is 
worth  all  the  fine  scenery  in  the  world !"  One  of  his  poetical 
effusions,  of  the  same  purport,  is  among  the  finest  specimens  oi 
delicate  and  imaginative  tenderness  and  exquisfite  metre.  ^^  If  tboa 
wert  by  my  side,  my  love,"  &c.  We  shall  cull  a  few  passages 
relating  to  the  scenery  on  the  Ganges,  to  afford  a  notion  of  ita 
character,  and  the  felicity  of  his  pencil : — 

**  The  river  continues  a  noble  one,  and  the  country  bordering  on  it  is  now  d 
a  fertility  and  tranquil  beauty,  such  as  I  never  saw  before.  Beauty  it  cettun^ 
has,  though  it  has  neither  mountain,  nor  waterfall,  nor  rock,  which  all  enter  inti 
our  notions  of  beautiful  scenery  in  England.  But  the  broad  river,  wiUi  a  verjm 
pid  current,  swarming  with  small  picturesque  canoes,  and  no  less  pictureamu 
fishermen,  winding  through  fields  of  green  com,  natural  meadows  covered  wrti 
cattle,  successive  plantations  of  cotton,  sucar,  and  pawn,  studded  with  villa|;ei 
and  masts  in  every  creek  and  angle,  and  backed  continually  (though  not  in  f 
continuous  and  heavy  line  like  the  shores  of  the  Hooghly)  with  magnificent  pee 
pul,  banian,  bamboo,  betel,  and  coco  trees,  afford  a  succession  of  pictures  dM 
roost  riant  that  I  have  seen,  and  infinitely  beyond  any  thing  which  I  ever  expect 
ed  to  see  in  Benfipal."  •  •  • 

<*  A  number  of  alli^pators  were  swimming  all  evening  round  my  boat,  tif^| 
from  time  to  time  their  lon^  black  heads  and  black  fore  feet  above  the  water 
The.  expanse  of  the  Ganges  is  at  this  season  truly  magnificent,  and  being  coi^ 
ed  on  one  side  by  rocks,  it  seems  to  spread  itself  so  much  the  more  proudJy  01 
the  low  grounds  on  the  north-east  bank."        •        •        • 

"  We  halted  for  the  night  in  a  very  pretty  and  pleasant  place.  On  the  kl 
hand  was  a  beautiful  green  meadow,  ascending  with  a  gentle  slope  to  a  grorto 
tall  trees,  in  front  of  which  was  a  pagoda,  so  hke  an  English  church,  that  I  mi 
tempted  to  believe  it  was  really  taken  from  some  of  the  models  which  the  Cblii 
ttans  have  given  them.  On  one  side  of  this,  and  just  in  front  of  the  veatel  tt  i 
lav,  was  a  high  woody  promontory,  jutting  into  the  river,  among  the  trees  0 
<which  other  buUdingg  or  ruins  showed  themselves.    Beyond^  and  m  the  bed  • 
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the  rhrer,  rose  tome  high  naked  rocks,  forming^  some  rapids  which  are  dang^ 
oas  to  pass  at  this  season."  •  •  • 

**Juguti  17. — We  had  a  fine  breeze  part  of  the  day,  and  stood  over  to  the 
other  bank,  which  we  found,  as  I  had  expected,  really  very  pretty,  a  country  of 
fine  iiatiiral  meadows,  full  of  cattle,  and  interspersed  with  fields  of  barley,  wheat 
and  Indian  oonit  tnd  villages  surrounded  by  noble  trees,  with  the  Cumickpoor 
hills  forming  a  very  interesting  distance.  If  the  palm-trees  were  away,  (but  who 
would  wish  them  away  })  the  prospect  would  pretty  closely  resemble  some  of 
the  best  parts  of  Rngpland.  In  the  afternoon  we  rounded  tlie  point  of  the  hills^ 
and  again  (bund  ourselves  in  a  flat  and  uninteresting,  though  fruitful  countrjr. 
The  last  beautiful  spot  was  a  village  under  a  grove  of  tall  fruit-trees,  among 
which  were  some  fine  walnuts ;  some  large  boats  were  building  on  the  turf  be- 
neath them,  and  the  whole  scene  reminded  me  forcibly  of  a  similar  builder*! 
yard,  which  I  had  net  with  at  Partenak  in  the  Criniea.  Many  groups  of  men  and 
bajTs  sate  angling,  or  with  their  spears  watching  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  fish, 
giving  much  additiona]  beauty  and  liveliness  to  the  scene."        •         •        • 

"  iugutt  18 — ^This  morning,  after  leaving  the  nullah,  we  proceeded  with  a 
fine  breeze,  along  the  left-hand  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  very  fertile  and  po- 
pulous, with  a  constant  succession  of  villages,  whose  inhabitants  were  all  wash- 
iQg  themselves  and  getting  on  theh-  best  attire,  it  being  the  Hindoo  festival  of 
Junma  Osmee. 

"The  day  was  a  very  brilliant  one,  and,  though  hot,  rendered  supportable  by 
the  breeze,  while  the  whole  scene  was  lively  and  cheerful, — all  the  shops  hav- 
ing their  flags  hoitited, — little  streamers  being  spread  by  most  of  the  boats  which 
ve  passed,  and  a  larger  banner  and  concourse  of  people  being  displayed  at  a  lit- 
tle pagoda  und^^e  shade  of  some  noble  peepul  and  tamarind  trees. 

*'  The  river  is  iall  this  time  filled  with  boats  of  the  most  picturesque  forms « 
the  peasants  on  the  bank  have  tliat  knack  of  grouping  themselves,  the  want  of 
whicfa  I  have  heard  compUined  of  in  the  peasantry  of  England."        *        * 

"  I  ought  not  to  omit,  that  the  language  of  Bengal,  which  is  quite  different 
fimn  Hindoostanee,  is  soft  and  liquid.  The  common  people  are  all  fond  of  nn^* 
is^  and  some  of  the  airs  which  I  used  to  hear  from  the  boatmen  and  children  m 
the  villages,  reminded  me  of  the  Scotch  melodies.  I  heard  more  than  once  '*  Mj 
hojTt  Tammy,"  and  ''Here's  a  health  to  those  far  away,"  during  some  of  those 
twilight  walks,  after  my  boat  was  moored,  which  wanted  only  society  to  make 
them  delightful,  when  amid  the  scent  and  glow  of  night-blowing  flowers,  the 
nft  whisper  of  waving  palms,  and  the  warbling  of  the  nightingrale,  watching  the 
imnmerable  fire-flies,  hke  airy  glow-worms,  floating,  rising,  and  sinking,  w  tile 
gbom  of  the  bamboo  woods,  and  gazing  on  the  mighty  river  with  the  uncloud- 
ed breadth  of  a  tropical  moon  sleeping  on  its  surface,  1  felt  in  my  heart  it  is  good 
tobehere.^ 

The  want  of  space  will  prevent  us  from  following  the  Bishop 
with  any  degree  of  regularity  or  closeness,  in  his  ascent  of  the 
Ganses.  We  must  be  content  to  take  here  and  there  prominent 
iocidents  and  reflections,  out  of  a  multitude  both  entertaining 
and  instructive.  The  extreme  vivacity  of  his  numerous  boat- 
men, who  were  '^always  chattering,  singing,  laughing,  or  play- 
ing each  other  tricks,'*  served  to  beguile  the  voyage,  and  pro- 
duced the  remark,  that  his  own  observation  of  the  peasants  and 
fishermen  generally,  did  not  confirm  the  complaint  which  he 
had  heard  in  Calcutta,  of  the  apathy  of  the  natives  of  India.  He 
fotfnd  them  "lively,  active,  and  laborious  enough,  when  they 
had  any  motive  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion."  As  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  desolate  palaces  and  pagodas  of  Dacca,  huge  dark 
iiusses  (M  castle  and  tower,  overgrown  with  ivy  and  peepul 
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treeis  a  sound  struck  his  ear,  as  if  from  the  water  itself,  the  most 
solemn  and  singular  he  could  conceive.  It  was  long,  loud,  deep 
and  tremulous,  ^'  something  between  the  bellowing  of  a  bull,  and 
the  blowing  of  a  whale."  An  attendant  said  to  him — <^  there  are 
elephants  bathing^' — he  looked  immediately,  and  saw  about  twen- 
ty  of  those  huge  animals,  with  their  heads  and  trunks  just  above 
the  water.  Dacca,  though  containing  still  a  Hindoo  and  Maho- 
metan population  of  about  three  hundred  thousand,  is  merely 
**the  wreck  of  its  ancient  grandeur."  Its  manufactories  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  influx  of  British  fabrics.  The  number  of  Greek 
inhabitants  is  considerable;  of  English,  there  are  none.  The 
Bishop  was  much  occupied  in  exchanging  ceremonies  with  the 
Nawdby  a  sovereign  shorn  of  his  power,  but  not  of  his  titles;  a 
mere  c£Sgy  of  a  potentate,  in  keeping  with  a  dilapidated  capi- 
tal. These  dethroned  princes,  living  chiefly  on  pensions  granted 
by  their  masters  of  the  East  India  Company,  are  still  tenacious 
of  the  forms  of  supreme  dignity  ;  their  followers  salute  them  as 
**  Lions  of  War,"  **  High  and  Mighty,"  and  some  of  the  English 
residents  or  pro-consuls  near  them,  pay  them  all  mouth-honour. 
Their  sons  take  ofiices  under  the  British  government ;  the  gor- 
geous and  immense  castles  of  their  ancestors  beconte  the  scene  of 
tiger-hunts,  as  at  Dacca,  where  elephants  mounted  for  the  chase 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  fell  into  wells  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  bushes.  It  is  to  be  inferred,  from  the  narrative  and 
descriptions  of  our  Bishop,  that  no  country  presents  so  many  and 
melancholy  spectacles  of  decay  in  families,  cities,  and  royal 
structures — so  much  of  faded  splendour  wan,  as  India ;  chiefly 
the  result  of  repeated  foreign  conquest,  facilitated  by  internal 
wars  of  ambition  and  vengeance.  He  complains,  in  the  Corre^ 
pondence,  of  the  <<  distance  and  haughtiness  with  which  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany treat  the  upper  and  middling  class  of  natives,^'  and  of  the 
neglect  of  that  ceremonious  kindness  which  the  latter  require, 

1'ust  in  proportion  to  their  real  insignificance.  Almost  universal- 
y,  those  who  have  fallen  from  any  state, — who  are  divested  of 
substantial  power  and  importance — specially  prize  the  forms 
and  titles  of  deference  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and 
are  alienated  proportionably  by  appearances  of  disregard  or  con- 
tempt. This  obtains  in  humble  as  well  as  high  life: — to  heed 
what  the  individual  was,  in  his  better  fortunes — ^to  seem  to  re- 
cognise his  original  rights  or  pretensions,  is  to  conciliate  his  af- 
fections, and  sooth  his  mortification ;  while  a  denial  of  such  ho* 
mage  aggravates  his  disaster,  and  kindles  the  liveliest  resentment 
of  outraged  vanity.  We  have  European  examples,  in  the  de- 
portment of  the  royal  Stuarts  at  Rome,  and  of  the  many  ephe- 
meral sovereigns  and  princes  of  our  day,  and  cannot  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  similar  trait  in  the  Hindoo  Rajas.  The  French  are  said 
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to  have  lost  valuable  and  glorious  conquests,  by  imprudent 
amours  or  insulting  gallantry;  the  English  risk  them  by  personal 
hauteur  and  national  arrogance.  Heber  observes,  that  <<  the  fool- 
ish pride  of  the  English,  absolutely  leads  them  to  set  at  nought 
the  injunctions  of  their  own  government  touching  etiquette  with 
the  native  functionaries ;"  and  it  seems  from  his  statements,  (p. 
857,  vol.  1st,)  that  if  *Hhe  Hindoos  do  not  really  like  the  Bri- 
tish ;  and  the  Mussulmans,  more  particularly,  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  rise  against  them,"  it  is 
qwing  in  part  to  the  remissness  or  obstinacy  of  a  Governor-Gene- 
ral, as  to  points  of  outward  respect  and  nominal  allegiance. 

At  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Sooty  river,  our  tourist  saw 
for  the  first  time,  a  number  of  those  prodigious  ant-hills,  raised 
by  the  white  ant,  of  which  he  had  often  heard.    Many  of  them 
were  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  seven  or  eight  in  circumference^ 
at  the  base, — works  to  which,  he  remarks,  when  the  compara- 
tive bulk  of  the  insect  which  reared  them,  is  taken  into  the  esti- 
mate, the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  as  nothing.   The  counterpart 
of  them  would  be  a  huge  artificial  mountain,  built  up  by  a  nation, 
and  bored  full  of  halls  and  galleries.    They  almost  justify  the 
story  of  Megasthenes,  of  ants  as  large  as  foxes ;  to  which  Ro* 
faertson  adverts,  in  noticing  the  other  Indian  marvels,  of  men 
with  ears  so  large,  as  to  serve  for  wrappers  of  the  whole  body, 
and  single  eyed,  noseless  heads  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge.   Not 
far  beyond  the  mountains  of  the  Termites,  the  Bishop  passed 
near  the  ruins  of  desolate  Gouvy  a  city  which,  in  size,  had  near- 
ly rivalled  Babylon  or  Nineveh.   The  main  advantage  of  its  si- 
taation,  the  original  source  of  its  prosperity,  was,  that  the  Gan- 
m  rolled  under  its  walls:  two  centuries  ago,  the  river  deserted 
Its  old  bed,  for  that  which  it  now  occupies,  six  or  seven  miles 
north  of  the  former ;  and  the  city  was  ere  long  abandoned,  too, 
by  its  most  important  inhabitants.    The  length  of  its  ruins,  as 
marked  on  Rennel's  map,  is  eighteen  miles,  and  its  breadth  six. 
The  Bishop  seems  to  anticipate  a  similar  fate  for  Calcutta^ 
^'unless  the  river  in  its  fresh  channel,  should  assume  a  more  fatal 
direction,  and  sweep  in  its  new  track  the  churches,  markets  and 
lialaces,  (by  the  way  of  the  Loll  Diggy  and  the  Balighat,)  to 
that  salt  water  lake  which  seems  its  natural  estuary.'^   The  peo- 
ple of  the  mountains,  and  of  all  the  hilly  country  between  Rajma- 
bal  and  Burdwan — the  Puharrees — are  particularly  mentioned  in 
the  Narrative.   They  are  a  distinct  race  from  those  of  the  plain, 
in  features,  language,  civilization  and  religion,  and  strongly  re- 
t&inded  the  Bishop  of  the  fVelch.    A  little  below  Boglipoor — 
t^erhaps  six  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,— the  traveller  found  the 
Ganges  to  be  full  seven  miles  wide.    Here,  during  the  night,  he 
^ras  kept  awake  by  the  uproar  which  the  jackalla  made — ^a  noise 
^iial  to  that  of  an  immense  pack  of  hounds,  and  worthy  of  the 
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aerial  chase  of  the  German  "wild  huntsman."  Specimens  of 
talc,  or  lapis  specularis,  were  shown  to  him  at  Mooghyr^  which 
divided  easily  into  thin  buttouffh  laminae,  as  transparent  as  isin- 
glass, and  which,  thirty  years  before,  was  the  only  approach  to 
gl^ss  usually  seen  in  the  windows  of  houseS|  even  of  Europeanii 
in  the  middle  and  northern  provinces. 

Patna^  on  the  approach,  loomed  upon  him  as  a  very  great 
and  striking  city,  full  of  large  buildings,  with  remains  of  old 
walls  and  towers,  and  bastions  projecting  into  the  river,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  high,  rocky  shore.  The  importance  and  extent  of 
this  place  rendered  it  a  principal  theatre  of  observation.  We  can 
notice  only  his  meeting  here  with  an  Italian  padre,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  who  talked  to  him  enthusiastically  of  the  Italian  poets, 
and  with  whose  shrewdness  and  accomplishments  he  was  muck 
delighted.  At  Dinapoor,  he  relates  the  following  visit  :-* 

"In  the  eveninfi^  Mr.  Northmore  called  to  take  me  a  drive  before  dinner.  We 
went  to  *  Digab  Farm,'  the  place  I  had  passed  in  the  mominfi^,  which  ia  extreme 
Vf  well  wortl)  seeing,  ft  is  a  tavern,  a  large  ground-floored  house,  with  excelkat 
rooms,  very  handsomely  fitted  up,  surrounded  with  some  of  the  most  ezteoave 
fanges  of  cow-houses,  pig-styes,  places  for  fattening  sheep  and  cattle,  damc% 
lie.,  that  I  ever  saw,  all  kept  beautifully  clean,  with  a  large  grass  court  full  cf 
poidtry,  and  in  the  middle  a  very  pretty  flower  garden.  To  the  back  it  a  laige 
kitchen-garden,  and  beyond  this  stacks  of  oats  and  other  grain,  not  unworthy  of 
an  English  farmer.  The  keeper  is  named  Havell,  a  verv  respectable  man.  He  b 
the  butcher,  corn-dealer,  brewer,  wine-merchant,  conu^tioner,  and  wtx-cliaad> 
ler  of  all  Uiis  part  of  India." 

The  Diary  of  the  following  day  has  this  interesting  passage  ; 

*'Near  our  halting  place,  which  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  was  a  little  opca 
shed,  occupied  by  a  Hindoo  ascetic,  with  a  double  quantity  of  duiy  and  clialk 
on  his  face,  who  was  singii%  in  a  plaintive,  monotonous  tone,  to  a  bttle  knot  ef 
peasants,  who  seemed  to  regard  him  with  great  veneration.  He  did  not  beg  of 
us,  but  suspended  his  hymn  while  we  passed  between  him  and  the  Ganges.  Hft 
bad  not  tl)e  tiger-skin,  which  those  whom  I  saw  at  Boglipoor  appeared  to  take 
|Murticular  pleasure  in  displaying."  •  •  •  *' We  overtook  a  number 
of  vessels  to-day,  two  of  them  of  a  cuious  and  characteristic  description.  One 
was  a  budgerow  at  Chuprah,  pretty  deeply  laden,  with  a  Itfge  blue  board  on  its 
nde  like  that  of  an  academy  m  Eng^nd,  inscribed  '  Goods  for  sale  on  comnir 
aion,'  being  in  fact  strictly  a  floating  shop,  which  supplied  all  the  smaller  statkmi 
with,  what  its  owners  would  probably  call  <  iJtirope  articles.'  The  other  wit  a 
more  elegant  vessel  of  the  same  kind,  being  one  ofHhe  prettiest  pinnaces  I  ever 
law,  with  an  awning  spread  over  the  quarter^ieck,  under  which  sate  a  lady  and 
two  gentlemen  reading,  and  looking  so  comfortable  that  I  could  have  liked  lo 
join  their  party.  I  found  that  it  was  the  floating  shop  of  a  wealthy  tradea* 
man  at  Dinapoor,  who,  towards  the  middle  of  the  rains,  always  sets  out  in 
tiiis  manner  with  his  wife,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  at  high  as 
his  boat  could  carry  him,  ascending  alternate  years,  or  as  he  finds  most  cuiiinn, 
to  Agra,  Meerut,  or  Lucknow,  by  their  respective  rivers,  and  fumiahing  gha^ 
cutleiy,  perfumeiy,  &c  &c  to  the  mountaineers  of  Deyra  Doon,  and  the  Zenr 
nanas  of  Runjeet  Singh  and  Scindeah.  We  passed  in  the  course  of  this  daj  die 
moutha  of  no  less  than  tliree  great  rivers  fallmg  into  the  Ganges  from  difieient 

3Q*rterB,  the  Soane  from  the  south  and  the  mountains  of  Gundwanna«  the  Qon- 
uch  from  Nepaul,  and  the  Dewah  from,  I  believe,  the  neighbourhood  of  Aknfr* 
nh :  each  of  the  three  is  lai:^,  and  of  longer  course  than  the  Thames  or  Se- 
vern. What  an  idea  does  this  give  as  of  the  scale  on  which  Nature  works  ia 
these  conntiict  !'* 
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GkateepooTy  <<  celebrated  throug;bout  India  for  the  whole- 
someaess  of  its  air  and  the  beauty  and  extent  of  its  rose-gardens," 
naturally  detained  the  steps  of  a  poet,  to  whose  imagination  the 
brilliant  and  redolent  staple  must  have  been  as  dear,  as  it  was 
delightful  to  the  senses.  The  rose- fields  occupy  many  hundred 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  their  extreme  beauty  in  the 
proper  season,  we  may  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  The  Bishop 
saw  a  very  brilliant  display  of  flowers  and  flowering  shnihs  of 
other  kinds  in  the  different  lanes  and  hedges,  as  well  as  in  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  European  residents. 

"  The  itMes,**  h«  layi,  '*  are  cultivated  for  distillation,  and  for  makings  '  attar.' 
Bote-water  ia  both  good  and  cheap  here.  The  price  of  a  seer,  or  weight  of 
3lbs.  (a  laif^  quart,)  of  the  best,  being  eight  anas  or  a  shilling.  The  attar  ia  ob- 
tiined  after  the  roae-trater  ia  made,  by  setting  it  out  during  the  night,  and  till 
ionrise  in  the  morning,  in  large  open  vessels  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then  skim- 
ming oflT  die  esaentiu  oil  which  floats  at  the  top.  The  rose-water  which  is  thus 
skimmed  bears  a  lower  price  than  that  which  is  warranted  with  its  cream  entire^ 
but  Mr.  Bailey  said  there  is  very  little  perceptible  diflference.  To  produce  one 
rupee's  weight  of  attar,  two  hundred  tnousand  well-grown  roses  are  req^uired. 
The  price,  even  on  the  spot,  is  extravagant,  a  rupee's  weight  being  sold  in  the 
baiar  (where  it  is  often  adulterated  with  sandal-wood,)  for  80  S.  R.,  and  at  the 
Engiiah  warehouse,  where  it  is  warranted  genuine,  at  100  S.  R.  or  iClO !  Ifr. 
Mdfville^  who  made  some  for  liimself  one  year,  said  he  calculated  that  the  rent 
of  the  land  and  price  of  utensils  really  cost  him  at  the  rate  of  five  pounda  Ac 
the  above  trifling  quantity,  without  reckoning  risk,  labour  of  servants,  &c." 

The  Cinnamon-fields  of  Ceylon  did  not  answer  expectation^ 
according  to  this  passage  of  the  journal  of  the  tour  in  that  Isl- 
and:— 

^'.AtfiMf  31.^-0ur  morning  was,  as  usual  on  a  first  arrival,  taken  up  by  visits  \ 
in  the  utemoon,  we  drove  in  Sir  E.  Barnes's  sociable  through  the  far-famed  cin- 
namon gardens,  which  cover  upwards  of  17»000  acres  of  land  on  the  coast,  the 
hffcit  of  which  are  near  Colombo.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  a  poor,  sandy  soil, 
in  a  damp  atmosphere ;  it  grows  wild  in  the  woodVto  the  size  of  a  large  apple- 
tree^  but  when  cultivated,  is  never  allowed  to  sprow  more  than  ten  or  twehe 
feet  in  hei|;ht,  eadi  phint  standing  separate.  The  leaf  is  something  like  that  df 
the  laurel  in  shape,  but  of  a  lighter  colour  %  when  it  fint  shoots  out  it  is  red,  and 
changes  gradually  to  green,  it  is  now  out  of  blossom,  but  I  am  told  that  the 
flower  ia  white,  and  appears  when  in  full  blossom  to  cover  the  nrden.  After 
hearinj^  so  much  of  the  spicy  gales  from  this  island,  I  was  much  cusappointed  at 
not  bein^  able  to  discover  any  scent,  at  least  from  the  plants,  in  passing  through 
the  gardens ;  there  is  a  very  fragrant-smelling  flower  |px>wing  under  them^ 
which  at  first  led  us  into  the  belief  that  we  smelt  the  cinnamon,  but  we  were 
soon  undeceived.  On  pulling  off  a  leaf  or  a  twic^  you  perceive  the  spicy  odoor 
very  strongly,  but  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  tne  flower  has  little  or  none.  As 
cinnamon  rorms  the  only  considerable  export  of  Ceylon,  it  is  of  courae  preserved 
with  great  care ;  by  the  old  Dutch  law,  the  penalty  for  cutting  a  branch  was  no 
less  than  the  loss  of  a  hand  ;  at  present  a  nne  expiates  the  same  offence.  TlHi 
neighbourhood  of  Colombo  is  particularly  favourable  to  its  growth,  being  weH 
■bettered,  with  a  high  equable  temperature  ;  and  as  showera  fall  very  freauent- 
ly,  though  a  whole  day's  heavy  rain  is  uncommon,  the  g^round  is  never  parched*'' 

We  must  pass  over  the  curious  contents  of  many  pages,  in  or« 
der  to  join  our  admirable  guide  at  Benares^  that  famous  eitfi 
ivhich,  according  to  the  historians,  has  been  from  time  immemo* 
Hal  the  Athens  of  India,  the  residence  of  the  moat  leaned  Brail- 
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RiinSy  and  the  seat  both  of  science  and  literature.  The  first  sketch 
which  he  presents  of  it,  must  be  giyen  in  his  own  words : — 

**  Benares  is  a  very  remarkable  city,  more  entirely  and  characteristicany  east^ 
em  than  any  which  I  have  yet  seen,  and  at  the  same  time  altogfether  dinerent 
fltrni  any  thmr  in  Bengal.   No  Europeans  live  in  the  town,  nor  are  the  streets 
wide  enough  for  a  wheel-carriage.  Mr.  Frazer's  gig  was  stopped  short  almost  at 
its  entrance,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  was  passed  in  tonjons,  through  alleys  so 
crowded,  so  narrow,  and  so  winding,  that  even  a  tonjon  sometimes  passed  with 
difficulty.  The  houses  are  mostly  lofty,  none  I  think  less  than  two  stories,  most 
of  three,  and  several  of  five  or  six,  a  si{^t  which  I  now  for  the  first  time  saw  in 
India.    The  streets,  Uke  those  of  Chester,  are  considerably  lower  than  the 
rround-floors  of  the  houses,  which  have  mostly  arched  rows  m  front,  with  little 
Slops  behind  them.  Above  these,  tlie  houses  are  richly  embellished  with  venn- 
cUhs,  galleries,  projecting  oriel  windows,  and  very  broad  and  overhanging  eavc% 
supported  by  carved  brackets.     The  number  of  temples  is  venr  g^reat,  mostly 
tmall  and  stuck  like  shrines  in  the  angles  of  the  streets,' and  under  the  shadow 
of  the  lofty  houses.  Their  forms,  however,  are  not  ungracefol,and  they  are  many 
cf  them  entirely  covered  over  with  beautiful  and  elaborate  carvings  of  flowei% 
animals,  and  palm  branches,  equalling  in  minuteness  and  richness  the  best  spe- 
cimens that  I  Dave  seen  of  Gothic  or  Grecian  architecture.   The  material  of  the 
Iniilding^  is  a  very  good  stone  from  Chunar,  but  the  Hindoos  here  seem  fond  of 
fNuntingthem  a  deep  red  colour,  and,  indeed,  of  covering  the  more  conspicuaus 
parts  of  their  houses  with  paintings  in  gaudy  colours,  of  flower-pots,  men,  wo- 
men, bulls,  elephants,  gods  and  goddesses,  in  all  their  many-formed,  many-head- 
ed, many  handed,  and  many-wcaponed  varieties.   The  sacred  bulls  devoted  to 
8ivi^  of  every  age,  tame  and  familiar  as  mastiffs,  walk  lazily  up  and  down  these 
narrow  streets,  or  are  seen  lying  across  them,  and  hardly  to  be  kicked  up  (ariy 
blows,  indeed,  gfiven  them,  must  be  of  the  grentlest  kind,  or  wo  be  to  the  pro&ne 
wretch  who  braves  the  prejudices  of  this  fanatic  population^  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  tonjon.    Monkeys  sacred  to  Hunimaun,  the  divme  ape,  who  coii- 
cjuered  Ceylon  for  Rama,  are  in  some  parts  of  the  town  equally  numerous,  cling- 
ing to  all  the  roofs  and  litUe  projections  of  the  temples,  putting  their  imperti- 
nent heads  and  hands  into  eveiy  fruiterer's  or  confectioner's  shop,  and  snatching 
the  food  from  the  children  at  their  meals.    Faqueer's  houses,  as  they  are  called 
occur  at  every  turn,  adorned  with  idols,  and  sending  out  an  unceasing  tinkBng 
and  strumming  of  vinas^  biy4k  >nd  other  discordant  instruments,  while  religious 
mendicants  of  every  Hindoo  sect,  offering  every  conceivable  deformity,  which 
chalk,  cow-dung,  (Usease,  matted  locks,  distorted  Umbs,  and  disgusting  and  hi- 
deous attitudes  of  penance  can  show,  literally  line  the  principal  streets  on  bod) 
•ides.  The  number  of  blind  persons  is  very  great,  (I  was  going  to  say  of  lepers 
also^  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  appearance  on  the  skin  may  not  have  been 
fikh  and  chalk,)  and  here  I  saw  repeated  instances  of  that  penance  of  which  I 
had  beard  mudi  in  Europe,  of  men  with  their  legs  or  arms  voluntarily  distorted 
by  keeping  them  in  one  position,  and  their  hands  clenched,  till  the  nails  grew 
out  at  the  backs.    Their  pitiful  exclamations  as  we  passed, '  Agha  Sahib,'  *  To- 

Eee  8ahib|'  (the  usual  names  in  Hindostan  for  an  European)  '  khana  ke  waste 
ooch  cheez  do,'  'give  me  something  to  eat,'  soon  drew  from  me  what  few  pice 
I  had.  but  it  was  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  and  the  importunities  of  the  rest,  as 
we  advanced  into  the  city,  were  almost  drowned  in  the  nubbub  which  surround- 
ed us.  Such  are  the  sights  and  sounds  which  greet  a  stranger  on  entering  this 
*  the  most  Holy  City'  of  Hindostan,  *  the  Lotus  of  the  world,  not  founded  on  com- 
mon earth,  but  on  the  point  of  Siva's  trident,'  a  place  so  blessed  tluit  whoever 
dies  here,  of  whatever  sect,  even  though  he  should  be  an  eater  of  beef,  $o  he 
vnQ  hut  be  charitabk  to  the  poor  Brahmins,  is  sure  of  salvation."         *         * 

*'  September  7.— This  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr.  ^lacleod,  Mr.  Prtnsep, 
and  Mr.  Frazer,  1  again  went  into  the  city,  which  1  fouiKi  peopled  as  before  with 
bulls  and  beggars  )  but  what  surprised  me  still  more  than  yesterday,  as  1  pene- 
trated further  into  it,  were  the  large,  lofty,  and  handsome  dwelling-houses,  the 
beauty  and  apparent  richness  of  the  goods  exposed  in  the  bazars,  and  the  en- 
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c^nthum  of  bininefs  which  was  going  on  in  the  nudst  of  all  this  wretchednew 
and  iinaticisni.  Benares  \a^  in  fact,  a  very  industrious  and  wealthy,  as  well  as  a 
^eiy  holy  city.  It  is  the  g^eat  mart  where  the  shawls  of  the  north,  the  diamonds 
cif  the  south,  and  the  muslins  of  Dacca  and  the  eastern  provinces,  centre,  and 
it  has  very  considerable  silk,  cotton,  and  fine  woollen  manufactures  of  its  own  ; 
^hile  English  hardware,  swords,  shields,  and  spears  from  Lucknow  and  Mongw 
liyr,  and  those  European  luxuries  and  elegancies  which  are  daily  becoming 
Ynore  popular  in  India,  circulate  from  hence  through  Bundlecund,  Gorruckpoor, 
Nepaul,  and  other  tracts,  which  are  removed  from  the  main  artery  of  the  Gan- 
j^s.  The  population,  according  to  a  census  made  in  1803,  amounted  to  above 
^82,000,  an  enormous  amount,  and  which  one  should  think  must  have  been  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  it  is  the  nearest  means  we  have  of  judging,  and  it  certainly  be* 
«omes  less  improbable  from  the  really  gfreat  size  of  the  town,  and  the  excessively 
crowded  manner  in  which  it  is  built.  It  is  well  drained,  and  stands  dry  on  a  high 
stKky  bank  sloping  to  the  river,  to  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  fre- 
ciuent  ablutions  and  great  temperance  of  the  people,  must  be  ascribed  its  free- 
«Joni  from  infectious  diseases.  Accordingly,  notwithstanding  its  crowded  popu> 
lation,  it  is  not  an  unhealthy  city  ;  yet  the  only  square  or  open  part  in  it,  is  the 
view  market-place,  constructed  by  the  present  Government,  and  about  as  large 
as  the  Peckwater  Quadrangle  in  Oxford." 

The  Bishop  had  seen  elsewhere  several  miniatures  painted  by 
the  Hindoo  limner  Lall-jee  of  Patna,  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  European  artist,  being  distinguished  by  great  truth 
of  colooringy  as  well  as  softness  and  delicacy.  At  Benares,  por- 
traits by  the  same  artist,  were  shown  to  him,  which  were  evi- 
dently the  works  of  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  his  profession,  and  who,  probably,  had  never  beheld  an  Ita- 
lian pictmre.  One  of  the  most  singular  objects  in  this  city,  is  the 
ancient  observatory,  founded  before  the  Mussulman  conquest^ 
^A.D.ld98,)  and  which  is  still  quite  entire.  There  is  a  similar  one 
at  Delhi.  The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Aa- 
tronomy,  must  be  aware  of  the  early  and  extraordinary  profici- 
ency of  the  Brahmins  in  that  branch  of  knowledge.  From  the 
observatory,  Heber  proceeded  to  a  temple  of  the  Jains,  a  body 
of  sectaries  who  are  detested  by  the  Hindoos,  and  whose  high 
priest  is  himself  regarded  by  them  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deityi 
One  of  the  distinguishing  superstitions  at  Benares,  is  self-im- 
molation by  drowning.  Every  year,  many  scores  of  pilgrims, 
from  all  parts  of  India,  go  thither  to  end  their  days  thus,  and 
secure  their  salvation.  They  purchase  two  large  Kedgeree  pots, 
between  which  they  tie  themselves,  and  when  empty,  these  sup- 
port their  weight  in  the  water.  Thus  provided,  they  paddle  in- 
to the  stream,  then  fill  the  pots  with  the  water  which  surrounds 
them,  and  soon  find  the  death  they  seek.  Some  inefiectual  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  prevent  this  practice.  As  the  Bishop 
^marks,  when  men  have  come  several  hundred  miles  to  die,  they 
^re  not  likely  to  be  deterred  from  the  purpose  by  a  police  offi- 
cer. He  adds  that  all  his  informants  here,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  places  where  he  had  heard  the  question  discussed,  concur- 
t^d  in  the  opinion  that  a  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  with  any  of  the  religious  rustoms  of  (he  country, 
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(the  Suiiees  for  example,)  would  be  eagerly  seized  and  urged 
as  the  first  step  in  a  new  system,  by  all  who  wished  ill  to  the 
British  rule ;  and  that,  if  it  did  not  of  itself  occasion  a  rebellion, 
it  would  give  additional  popularity,  and  a  more  plausible  pretext, 
to  the  first  rebellion  which  the  disaffected  might  find  opportn*- 
nity  for  attempting. 

On  the  way  from  Benares  to  Allahabad,  the  Bishop  ex- 
claims, after  passing  Mirzapoor,  a  city  of  between  2  and  300,000 
inhabitants, — <Uhis  is,  indeed,  a  most  rich  and  striking  land. 
Here,  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  200  miles,  along  the  same 
river,  I  have  passed  six  towns,  some  of  them  less  populous  than 
Chester;  two  more  so  than  Birmingham;  and  one,  (Benares,)  more 
so  than  any  city  in  Europe,  except  London  and  Paris ;  and  this 
besides  villages  innumerable !"  He  expected  to  find  the  great 
cities  ruined,  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  the  Mussulman  no- 
bles ;  but  his  own  observation,  and  the  testimony  of  old  resi- 
dents, led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  them,  in  Central 
India,  had  increased  in  wealth  and  population,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  British  power,  owing  to  the  rise  of  a  new  and 
prosperous  order  from  the  middling  classes.  The  vestiges  of  de- 
cay and  havoc,  the  scattered  fragments  of  marble  palaces,  mosques 
and  villas,  and  of  tanks  and  canals,  belong  to  the  eras  of  the  ruth- 
less irruptions  and  tyranny  of  the  Persians,  Affghans,  and  Ma- 
harattas.  We  find  him,  in  his  Correspondence,  dated  March 
1825,  expressing  his  full  belief  that  the  influence  of  Britain  had 
been  honestly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  India,  and  had  pro- 
duced great  good  to  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  He  acknow- 
ledges, however,  that  the  British  rule  was  not  generally  popu- 
lar, nor  advancing  towards  popularity.  One  of  the  occurren- 
ces which  he  relates,  to  illustrate  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
natives  make  resistance  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  arbitrary  oi 
unlawful  treatment,  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
At  Benares,  government  unadvisedly  imposed  a  house-tax  ol 
a  very  invidious  character  both  from  its  amount  and  its  novelty, 
Strong  representations  from  the  magistrates,  produced  no  effect 
at  Calcutta ;  whereupon,  the  whole  population  of  Benares  and 
its  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  sit  "Z>Awrntf,'^  till  the  griev- 
ance was  redressed.  To  sit  dhurnOy  or  mourning,  is  to  remain 
motionless  in  that  posture,  without  food,  and  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, till  the  person  against  whom  it  is  employed,  consents  tc 
the  request  preferred ;  and  the  Hindoos  believe  that  whoever  die! 
under  such  a  process,  becomes  a  tormenting  spirit  to  haunt  and 
afflict  his  inflexible  antagonist  In  this  instance,  before  the  go- 
vernment was  in  the  least  apprized  of  the  plan,  above  three  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  <•  deserted  their  dwellings,  shut  up  their 
shops,  suspended  the  labour  of  their  farms,  forbore  to  light  firw 
or  dress  victuals,  many  of  them  to  eat,  and  sate  down  with  firfd- 
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ed  arms  and  drooping  heads,  like  so  many  sheep,  on  the  plain 
which  surrounds  Benares."  The  perplexity  of  the  British  autho- 
rities may  be  imagined.  They  did  not,  however,  yield  to  this 
portentous  expedient  of  fanaticism,  but  drew  a  strong  body  of 
European  troops  from  Dinapoor  and  Gazeepoor,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing  cantonment,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  ringleaders  of 
the  anemblage,  of  the  impossibility  that  government  should 
yield  to  demands  so  urged.  At  last,  the  Indian  multitude,  pinch- 
ed by  hunger  and  drenched  with  rain,  began  to  waver  and  think 
of  changing  their  plan.  They  then  fell  into  dissensions  concern- 
ing a  substitute ;  a  large  number  dropped  off,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  whole  mass  melted  away.  When  the  black  cloud  had  wholly 
disappeared,  the  supreme  government  wisely  repealed  the  tax. 

At  Allahabad,  the  good  Bishop  changed  his  mode  of  travel- 
ling, suitably  to  his  destination,  and  departed  for  Cawnpoor, 
with  an  equipment,  which  he  pleasantly  describes  thus : — 

"  At  length,  on  Thuraday  morning  the  30th  of  September,  we  bcfftn  our  jour- 
nej,  having  set  oflTsome  hours  before  our  motley  trmin,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
camels,  eight  carts  drawn  bir  bullocks,  twenty-four  horse-serrants,  indudinf 
those  of  the  Archdeacon  and  Mr.  Lushington,  ten  ponies,  forty  bearers  and 
cooliea  of  different  descriptions,  twelve  tcnt-pttchers,  and  a  guard  of  twentf 
sepoys  under  a  native  officer.  The  whimsical  caravan  filed  off^in  state  before 
me  {  my  lerrants,  all  armed  with  spears,  to  which  many  of  them  had  addc^  it 
tbehr  own  cost,  sabres  of  tlie  longest  g^wtb,  looked,  on  their  little  ponies,  like 
something  between  cossacks  and  8herifl*'8  javelin-men ;  my  new  Turkoman 
horse,  stih  in  the  costume  of  his  country,  witn  his  long  squirreMike  tail  painted 
red,  and  his  mane  plaited  in  love-knots,  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  eat  fire,  or 
peiform  some  other  part  in  a  melo-drama  ;  while  Mr.  Lushington's  horses,  two 
very  pretty  Arabs,  with  their  Uils  docked,  and  their  saddles  English  («*  Ungfi- 
gi")  nshion,  might  have  attracted  notice  in  f  Ivde-park,  the  Archdeacon's  bu«^ 
gy  and  horse  had  every  appearance  of  issuing  m>m  the  back  gate  of  a  college  iii 
Cambridge  on  a  Sunday  morning ;  and  lastlv  came  some  mounted  gens  d'armei^ 
and  a  sword  and  buckler-man  on  foot,  lookmg  exactly  like  the  advanced  guard 
of  a  Tartar  army.** 

Having  reached  Cawnpoor,  though  not  without  remarkable 
adventuros,  he  proceeded  thence  to  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oude,  so  conspicuous  in  the  British  Indian  annals, 
and  upon  whose  soil  every  thing  flourishes,  that  grows  either  in 
Bengal  or  in  l^ersia.  He  set  out  on  an  elephant,  and  was  sooa 
met  by  a  splendid  retinue  of  elephants  and  horses,  sent  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  party  by  the  monarch  of  Oude,  "the  re- 
fuge of  the  world  :"— 

*  While,"  says  the  preWte,  <'  I  was  changing  eleplwnts,  a  decent  looking  man 
stepped  up  to  me,  ana  begged  to  know  my  name  and  titles  at  full  lens^h,  m  o^ 
dcr,  as  be  said,  •  to  make  a  report  of  them  to  the  asyhim  of  the  world.  I  founds 
on  inquny,  that  he  was  tlie  writer  of  the  court  circular,  a  much  more  minute  task, 
and  one  conaidered  of  far  more  importance  here  than  in  Europe.  Every  thug 
which  occun  in  the  fiimily  of  the  King  himself,  the  Resident,  the  chief  ofllcers 
of  state,  or  any  strangers  of  rank  who  may  arrive,  is  carefully  noted  and  sent 
round  in  writing.  And  I  was  told  that  the  exact  hour  at  which  I  rose,  the  sort  of 
breakfagt  I  ate.  the  visiU  I  paid  or  received,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  passed 
mymoniiig.  wooddallbe  detailed  bytheKii^t  diobdat%  for  die  infonaatiM 
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<yf  their  master,  whote  own  most  indifferent  ictions,  however,  are  with  equal  &i 
nets  written  down  for  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Ricketts,  the  British  Resident." 

The  account  of  his  residence  at  Lucknow,of  his  symposiums  an 
discussions  at  ^^  the  most  polished  and  splendid  court  in  India,' 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  sovereign  and  people,  forms  one  of  th 
precious  portions  of  his  Narrative ;  but  we  can  merely  indicat 
its  attraction  and  value.  Oude  has  been  the  resort  of  a  host  c 
European  adventurers;  and  to  exemplify  the  strange  mixture 
he  relates  that  he  had  applications  made  to  him  for  charity,  by 
Spaniard  from  Lima  in  Peru,  and  a  Sile^an  Jew. 

From  Lucknow,  he  went  to  Bareiliy.  On  the  route,  he  do 
ticed  some  fields  of  tobacco,  called  by  the  Hindoos  tuinbuccoc 
a  name  evidently  derived,  as  well  as  the  plant  itself,  through  th 
Europeans,  from  America.  One  passage  of  this  part  of  the  Diar} 
we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  as  it  portrays  both  tlie  countr 
and  the  traveller: — 

"November  13. — We  encamped  in  a  smaller  grove  of  mangoc-trees  than  tb 
four  or  five  last  had  been,  but  the  trees  themselves  were  very  noble.  The  chic 
culti\'ation  round  us  was  cotton.  The  morning  was  positively  cold,  and  the  whol 
scene,  with  the  exercise  of  the  march,  the  picturesqiR  g^ups  of  men  and  an 
niaki  round  mc, — ^the  bracing  air,  the  singing  of  birds,  tlie  lignt  mist  hangin|p  o 
the  tre<  NantI  the  glistening  dew,  had  someUiing  at  once  so  Oriental  andsoEnc 
Ush,  I  have  seldom  f(«und  any  thing  better  adapted  to  raise  a  man's  animal  spirit 
and  put  him  in  go<kl  temper  with  nimself  and  all  the  world.  How  I  wisli  those 
love  were  with  me  !  How  much  my  wife  would  enjoy  this  sort  of  Iife,^tt  eiei 
cise,  its  cleanliness  and  purity  ;  its  constant  occupation,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
comparative  freedom  from  form,  care,  and  vexation  !  At  the  same  time  a  ma 
who  is  curious  in  his  eating,  had  better  not  come  here.  Lamb  and  kid,  (and  w 
get  no  other  flesh,)  most  people  would  soon  tire  of.  The  only  fowls  which  ar 
attainable  are  as  tough  and  lean  as  can  be  desired;  and  the  milk  and  butter  are  g< 
nerally  seasoned  with  the  never-failing  condiments  of  Hindostan,  smoke  and  sool 
The  milk  would  be  very  g^ood  if  the  people  would  only  milk  the  cow  into  once 
our  vessels  instead  of  their  own  ;  but  this  they  generally  refuse  to  do,  and  refiif 
with  much  greater  pertinacity  than  those  who  nve  near  the  river.  These,  ho« 
ever,  are  matters  to  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  become  reconciled  ;  and  all  th 
more  serious  points  of  warmth,  shade,  cleanliness,  air,  and  water,  are  at  this  sei 
son  no  where  enjoyed  better  than  in  the  spacious  ^d  well-cuntrived  tents,  th 
ample  means  of  transport,  the  fine  climate,  and  fertile  regions  of  Nortliern  Uin 
dostan." 

We  now  approach,  with  the  Lord  Padre,  the  Himalaya  moun 
tains,  the  region  in  which,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  he  is  mon 
happy  and  engaging,  than  in  any  other  scene  of  his  peregrina 
tions.  We  could  wish  here,  to  draw  abundantly  on  his  attractive 
pages,  but  the  use  we  have  made,  and  have  still  to  mak( 
of  the  book  generally,  restricts  us  to  comparatively  brief  am 
desultory  glances.  We  shall  copy  at  once,  his  first  impressioni 
and  principal  notices  of  the  colossal  ridge,  about  which,  as  il 
is  honoured  and  celebrated  by  the  Hindoos  themselves,  wc 
would  refer  the  reader,  also,  to  the  "argument"  and  text  of  Sh 
William  Jones'  noble  Hymn  to  Durga. 

"  We  had  at  Shadee,  a  first  view  of  the  range  of  the  Himalaya,  indistinctly 
Men  through  the  haze,  but  not  so  indistinctly  as  to  conceal  the  general  form  ol 
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tbe  mountoiiit.  The  nearer  hills  are  blue,  and  in  outline  and  tinta  resemble  pret- 
ty ckitely,  at  this  distance,  those  which  close  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  Above  these 
raw,  wiiat  might,  in  the  present  unfavouruble  atmosphere,  have  been  taken  for 
douds,  bad  not  their  seat  been  so  stationary  and  their  outline  so  harsh  and  py- 
nunidieal,  the  patriarchs  of  the  continent,  perhaps  the  surviving  ruins  of  m. 
fiNmer  world,  white  and  glistening  as  alabaster,  and  even  at  this  distance  of* 
probably,  150  milesy  towering  above  the  nearer  and  secondaiy  range,  as  mochas 
these  last  (though  said  to  be  7600  feet  high)  are  above  the  plain  on  which  we 
were  standing.  1  felt  intense  delight  and  awe  in  lookin^^  on  them,  but  the  pleft* 
sure  lasted  not  owny  minutes,  the  clouds  closed  in  again,  aa  on  the  fairy  castle 
of  St  John,  and  left  us  but  the  former  gray  cold  horizon,  girding  in  the  green 
plain  of  Rohilcund,  and  broken  only  by  scattered  tufts  of  peepul  and  mangoe* 
trees."  •  •  • 

"On  leaving  our  encampment  we  forded  the  river  Bhagool,  and  afterwards, 
once  or  twice,  fell  in,  during  our  march,  with  its  windings.  At  last,  soon  i^r 
the  sun  rose,  and  just  as  we  had  reached  a  small  rising  ground,  the  mist  rolled 
away  and  showed  us  again  the  Himahiya,  distinct  and  dark,  with  the  glorious  icy 
mountains,  towering  in  a  clear  blue  sky,  above  the  nearer  range.  Inhere  were 
four  of  these,  the  names  of  three  of  which  m^  companion  knew,  Bhadrin4th, 
Kedar,  N&th,  and  the  peak  above  the  source  of  the  Changes,  the  Mem  of  Hindoo 
frble.  The  fourth,  to  the  extreme  right,  he  did  not  know,  and  I  could  not  find 
it  in  Arrowsmith's  map.  Bhadrinith,  he  toki  me,  is  reckoned  the  highest  From 
hence,  however,  it  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  four.  That  we  saw  the 
snowy  peaks  at  all,  considering  their  distance,  and  that  mountains  twice  as  h^ 
as  Soowdon  intervened,  is  wonderful.  1  need  hardly  say  that  I  wished  for  my 
wife  to  share  the  siglit  with  me.  But  I  thought  of  Tandah  and  the  Terrai,  and 
felt,  on  recollection,  that  I  should  have  probably  been  in  considerable  uneast- 
neH»  if  she  and  the  children  had  been  to  pass  the  intervening  iiiliospitable  coun- 

*8heeshgliur  is  a  poor  village,  on  a  trifling  elevation  which  is  conspicuous  in 
this  levd  country.  It  has  a  ruinous  fort  on  its  summit,  and  altogether,  with  the 
great  stiffounding  flat  and  the  blue  hills  behind  it,  put  me  in  mind  of  some  views 
of  Rhydkn.  The  Clwydian  chain,  indeed,  is  not  crowned  by  such  noble  pinna- 
cles as  Bhadrinith  and  Gangotree,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  now,  and  I  felt  it 
still  more  when  I  be|[an  to  attempt  to  commit  the  prospect  to  paper,  that  the 
awe  and  wonder  which  I  experienced  were  of  a  very  complex  character,  and 
freatly  detached  from  the  simple  act  of  vision.  Tlic  eye  is,  by  itself,  and  with- 
out some  objects  to  form  a  comparison,  unable  to  judge  of  such  heights  at  such 
a  distance.  Cameth  I  Jewellyn  and  Snowdon,  at  certain  times  in  the  year,  nnake, 
really,  as  good  a  picture  as  the  mountains  now  before  me  ;  and  the  reason  that 
I  am  so  much  more  impressed  with  the  present  view,  is  partly  the  mysterious 
idea  of  awful  and  inaccessible  remoteness  attached  to  the  Indian  Caucasus,  the 
centre  of  earth, 

**  Its  Altar,  jind  its  Cradle,  and  its  Tlironc ;" 

and  still  more  the  knowledge  derived  from  books,  that  the  objects  now  before 
me  are  really  among  the  greatest  earthly  works  of  the  Almighty  Creator's  hands, 
— the  highest  spots  below  the  moon— «nd  out-topping,  by  many  hundred  feet, 
the  summits  of  Cotopaxi  and  Chimborazo."         •        •        • 

"  Nmfember  23. — This  morning  I  mounted  Mr.  Traill's  pony,  a  stout  sham- 
little  white  animal,  whose  birth-place  might  have  been  in  Wales,  instead  of  the 
Himalaya.  Mr.  Boulderson  was  on  a  similar  one  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
balls  some  years  before.  He  was  equipped  for  the  journey  with  a  long  spear,  had 
his  gan,  a  double-barrelle<l  one,  loaded  with  ball  and  shot,  carried  close  to  him, 
and  two  men  with  matchlocks  who  seemed  his  usual  attendants.  By  his  advice  I 
had  my  pistols,  and  he  also  lent  me  a  double-barrelled  gun,  saying,  we  might  see 
tigers.  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  the  mules  and  cooUes  started,  we 
pnoeeded  on  our  journey  aa  it  beg^n  to  dawn,  a  night  march  being  not  verv  mfe 
aa'id  these  mountains,  and  the  b^uty  of  the  sceneiy  being  of  itself  a  sufnciont 
motive  to  see  all  wliich  was  to  be  teen.    The  ro«a  wasi  oertuidy,  sufficieidy 
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steep  and  rugged,  aud,  particularly  when  intersected  by  torrents,  I  do  not 
it  was  pasnble  by  horses  accustomed  only  to  the  plain.  I  was  myself  surprised 
to  see  now  dexterooaly  our  ponies  picked  their  way  over  laive  rolling  pebbki 
and  broken  fragments  of  rock,  how  firmly  they  planted  their  reet,  and  with  how 
little  distress  they  conquered  some  of  the  steepest  ascents  I  ever  climbed.  The 
country  as  we  advanced,  became  exceedingly  beautifiil  and  romantic.  It  remind- 
ed roe  most  of  Norway,  but  had  the  advantage  of  round-topped  trees,  instead  of 
the  unvaried  spear-like  outUne  of  the  pine.  It  would  have  been  like  some  parts 
of  Wales,  had  not  the  hills  and  precipices  been  much  higher,  and  the  vaUey% 
or  rather  dells,  narrower  and  more  savage.  We  could  seldom,  from  the  range 
on  which  the  road  ran,  see  to  the  bottom  of  any  of  them,  and  only  heard  tSt 
roar  and  rush  of  the  river  which  we  had  left,  and  which  the  torrents  which  ibai» 
cd  across  our  paith  were  hastening  to  join."  •  •  • 

<*  Nooember  25. — Thia  morning  we  began  to  pack  by  four  o'clock,  but  owing 
to  the  restiveness  of  the  mules  and  the  clumsmess  of  the  people,  divers  ae* 
cidents  occurred,  the  most  serious  of  which  was  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  p^ 
tarrahs.  At  length,  we  got  oiF,  and  after  coasting  the  lake  for  one  mile,  went  for 
about  thirteen  more  by  a  most  steep  and  rugfged  road,  over  tlie  neck  of  nuMint  Gmi- 
ghur,  through  a  succession  of  glens,  forests,  and  views  of  the  most  subUme  and 
beautiful  description.  I  never  saw  such  prospects  before,  and  had  formed  no 
adequate  idea  of  such.  My  attention  was  completely  strained,  and  my  eyes  fill- 
ed with  tears ;  every  thing  around  was  so  wild  and  magnificent,  that  roan  ap- 
peared as  nothing,  and  I  felt  myself  as  if  climbing  the  steps  of  the  altar  of  God^ 
Seat  temple.  The  trees,  as  we  advanced,  were  in  a  large  proportion  fir  and  o^- 
r,  but  many  were  ilex,  and  to  my  surprise  I  still  saw,  even  in  these  Alpina 
traclA,  many  venerable  peepul  trees,  on  which  the  white  monkeys  were  playing 
their  gambols."  •  •  • 

*<  Nundidevi,  the  highest  peak  in  the  world,  is  stated  to  be  no  less  than  35,689 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  four  thousand  feet  and  upwards  higher  than  Chimboraxa 
Bbadrinlith  and  Kedani&th  are  merely  two  ends  of  the  same  mountain,  its  height 
is  22,300  feet  The  peak  which  the  chupraasees  called  Mem,  is  properly  So- 
roeru,  as  distinguished,  by  the  modem  Pundits  at  least,  from  the  celestial  and 
fabulous  one.  It  is  reallv,  however,  pretty  near  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  and 
about  23,000  feet  high,  though  the  three  great  peaks  of  St  Georg^,  St.  Andrew* 
and  St  Patrick,  whence  the  Ganges  really  flows,  are  from  this  point  obscured  bf 
the  intervening  rid^  of  Kedamith.  Kedam&th,  Gungothee,  Sumeru,  and  Nu^ 
didevi,  are  all  within  the  British  territory,  and  Mr.  Traill  has  been  to  the  mntlh 
ward  of  tliem,  tliou^h  the  peaks  themselves  have  never  been  scaled.  Nundid^ 
vi  is,  as  the  crow  flies,  forty  miles  from  Almorah,  but  following  the  winding  of 
the  only  accessible  roiul,  it  is  eight  or  nine  days  march."        •        •         • 

**  We  encamped  near  a  village  named  Pruny,  on  a  beautiful  piece  of  rocky 
pasture-ground,  situated  between  the  two  peaks  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  a  forest  of  fir  and  cedar-trees.  At  a  little  distance 
from  uur  tents,  some  people  who  had  been  sent  on  by  Mr.  Traill  to  prepare  the 
Zemindars  to  aflford  the  necessary  supplies,  had  constructed  a  sort  of  bower  or 
wigwam  of  pine  branches  for  the  use  of  our  followers.  Nothing  could  be  ruder 
tlian  tiiese  leafy  screens  \  but  with  plenty  of  straw,  a  blazing  fire,  and  sheltered 
situation,  they  seemed  to  satisfy  our  people ;  nor  could  I  help  noticing  thaiU 
though  we  were  now  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  freezimr 
iu  tlie  shade  almost  all  day,  the  sepoys,  soon  after  their  arrival,  stripped  off  all 
their  clothes,  but  their  waist-clothes,  went  to  wash  themselves  as  usual  in  the 
brook,  and  remained  naked  all  day  till  the  sun  was  actually  setting ;  so  little  rea* 
son  have  we  for  accusing  these  people  of  effeminacy  or  softness,  even  in  circoBi- 
stances  most  at  variance  with  their  general  habits  smd  sensations.  I  myseK 
though  I  had  a  good  blanket,  quilt,  ami  cloak,  was  so  c(^  at  night  that  i  could 
hardly  sleep.  My  tent,  indeed,  was  small  and  thin,  and  scarcely  afforded  more 
shelter  than  the  pine-boughs,  with  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  fire  and  BO 
neighbours  to  keep  me  warm.  The  water  in  the  basin  was  frozen  as  bard  and 
thick  as  it  might  have  been,  under  simiUr  circumstancesi  in  England,  to  the 
gvcit  astonishment  and  delight  of  my  Calcutta  senrant,  who  had  never  seen  such 
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ai  cake  of  ice  before,  and,  I  beliere,  sincerely  regretted  that  he  could  not  cany 
it  back  to  Calcutta  as  a  curiosity. 

**  The  reflection  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  snowy  mountains  was  extremely 
'beautifuL  One  of  the  peaks  of  Nundidevi  was^  for  a  considerable  time  together, 
apetfect  rose-colour.  We  had  also  a  magnificent  echo  near  our  encampmenty 
which  answered  with  remarkable  distinctness,  and  great  power  and  mi  Hi  mm  as, 
all  the  different  lirht  infantry  sisals  on  the  bugle  of  Sir  Robert  Colquhoun's 
linger^  which  he  had  brought  with  him." 

A  letter  to  Lord  Grenvilley  ia  the  Correspondence,  furnishes 
alflotn  eloquent  description  of  these  mountains^  and  the  sentiments 
they  excited.  Many  incidents  and  traits  are  detailed,  which 
tempt  us  strongly,  but  we  resist — chiefly  in  order  to  make  room 
for  one  transaction — a  truly  humane,  pacific,  and  mitred  dignita- 
ry of  the  Church  engaged  in  a  tiger-hunt,  which  is  well  related 
by  himself,  as  follows  : — 

**  At  KuHeanpoor,  the  young  Raja  Gourman  Singh,  mentioned,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  that  there  was  a  tiger  in  an  adjoining  tope,  which  had  done  a 
good  deal  of  mischief,  that  he  should  have  gone  af^er  it  himself  had  he  not  been 
ul,  and  had  he  not  thought  that  it  would  be  a  fine  diversion  for  Mr.  Boulderson, 
the  collector  of  the  district,  and  me.  1  told  him  I  was  no  sportsman,  but  Mr. 
Bouldenon's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  name  of  tiger,  and  he  expressed  great  anxiety 
to  beat  up  his  quarters  in  the  afternoon.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  did  not 
like  to  deprive  him  of  his  spor^  as  he  would  not  leave  me  by  myself,  and  went, 
though  With  no  intention  or  being  more  than  a  spectator.  Mr.  Roulderson,  how- 
ever, advised  me  to  load  my  pistols  for  the  sake  of  defence,  and  lent  me  a  veiy 
fine  double-barrelled  £^n  for  the  same  purpose.  Wc  set  out  a  little  after  three 
on  oar  elephants,  with  a  servant  behind  eacli  howdah  carnring  a  large  chatti^ 
whiefa,  however,  was  almost  needless.  The  Raja,  in  spite  of  his  fever,  made  his 
appearance  too,  saying  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  left  behind.  A  number  of 
people,  on  foot  and  horseback,  attended  from  our  own  camp  and  the  neighbour- 
im^  villages,  and  the  aame  sort  of  interest  and  delight  was  evidently  excited 
which  nught  be  produced  in  England  by  a  great  coursing  party.  The  Raja  waa 
on  a  little  female  elephant,  hardly  bigger  than  the  Darham  ox,  and  almost  as 
shaggy  aa  a  poodle.  She  was  a  native  of  the  neighbouring^  wood,  where  they  are 
generally,  though  not  always,  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  of  Bengal  and  Chittar 
gong.  He  sat  in  a  low  howdah,  with  two  or  three  guns  ranged  beside  him,  readv 
K>r  action.  Mr.  Boulderson  had  also  a  formidable  apparatus  of  muskets  and  fowl- 
ing-pieceSy  projectine  over  his  mohout's  head.  We  rode  about  two  miles  across 
a  plain  covered  with  long  jungly  grass,  which  very  much  put  me  hi  mind  of  the 
country  near  the  Cuban.  Quails  and  unld  fowl  rose  in  great  numbers,  and  beau- 
tiful antelopes  were  seen  scudding  away  in  all  directions. 

"At  last  we  came  to  a  deeper  and  more  marshy  ground,  which  lay  a  little  be- 
fcre  the  tope  pointed  out  to  us ;  and  while  Mr.  Boulderson  was  doubting  whe- 
ther we  shoula  pass  through  it,  or  skirt  it,  some  country  people  came  running  to 
say  that  the  tiger  had  been  tracked  there  that  morning.  We  therefore  went  in,, 
keeping  line  as  if  we  had  been  beating  for  a  hare,  through  grass  so  high  that  it 
reached  up  to  the  howdah  of  my  elephant  though  a  tall  one,  and  almost  hid  the 
laja  entirely.  We  had  not  gt)ne  far  before  a  very  large  animal  of  the  deer  kind 
sprang  up  just  before  me,  larger  than  a  stag,  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  wit^ 
spreading,  but  not  palmated  horns.  Mr.  Boulderson  said  it  was  a  '  mohr,'  a  spe- 
aes  of  elk ;  tliat  this  was  a  young  one,  but  that  they  sometimes  grew  to  an  im- 
mense size,  so  that  he  had  stood  uprieht  between  tlie  tips  of  their  horns.  He 
eould  have  shot  it,  but  did  not  like  to  nre  at  present,  and  said  it  was,  after  all,  a 
pity  to  meddle  with  such  harmless  animals.  The  mohr  accordingly  ran  off  un- 
molested, rising  with  splendid  bounds  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  high  jungle,  §» 
Ibat  his  whole  body  and  limbs  were  seen  from  time  to  time  above  it.  A  little 
Authinv  another  rose,  which  Mr.  Bctjolderaon  said  was  the  female ;  of  her  I  hid 
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bnt  an  imperfect  view.  The  sigfat  of  these  curious  animals  had  already,  bow- 
ever,  well  repaid  my  coming'  out  {  and  from  the  animation  and  earemeas  of  erefy 
body  round- me,  the  anxiety  with  which  my  companions  looked  for  every  wav- 
ing of  the  jungle-grass,  and  the  continued  calling  and  shouting  of  the  hone  and 
foot  behind  us,  it  was  impossible  not  to  catch  the  contagion  of  interest  and  en- 
terprise. 

"  At  hist  the  elephants  all  drew  up  their  tnmks  into  the  air,  began  to  rotr» 
and  stamp  violently  with  their  fore  feet,  the  Raja's  little  elephant  turned  short 
round,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  mohout  could  say  or  do,  took  up  her  post,  to  the 
Raja's  great  annoyance,  close  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Boulderson.  The  other  three 
(for  one  of  my  baggage  elephants  had  come  out  too,  the  mohout,  though  unami- 
ed,  not  caring  to  miss  the  show)  went  on  slowly  but  boldly,  with  their  trunks 
raised,  tlieir  ears  expanded,  and  their  sagacious  little  eyes  bent  intently  forwaxd. 
'We  are  close  upon  him,'  said  Mr.  Boulderson,  'fire  where  yoti  see  the  long 
grass  shake,  if  he  rises  before  you.' — Just  at  that  moment  my  elephant  stamped 
again  violently.  <  There,  there,'  cried  the  mohout,  <  I  saw  his  head  !'  A  short 
roar,  or  rather  loud  g^wl,  followed,  and  I  saw  immediately  before  my  elephant's 
head  the  motion  of  some  large  animal  stealing  away  throtigh  the  ^rass.  I  fired 
as  directed,  and,  a  moment  afler,  seeing  the  motion  still  more  plamly,  fired  the 
second  barrel.  Another  short  growl  followed,  the  motion  was  immediately  quick* 
ened,  and  miu  soon  lost  in  the  more  distant  jungle.  Mr.  Boulderson  saidt  *I 
sliould  not  wonder  if  you  hit  him  that  last  time  {  at  any  rate  we  shall  drive  hia 
out  of  the  cover,  and  then  I  will  take  care  of  him.'  In  fact,  at  that  moment,  tk6- 
crowd  of  horse  and  foot  spectators  at  the  jungle  side,  began  to  run  off  in  all  ^ 
rcctions.  We  went  on  the  place,  but  found  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and,  in  fact,  we 
had  seen  all  we  were  to  see  of  him,  and  went  twice  more  through  the  junrie  is 
vain.  A  large  extent  of  hi^h  grass  stretched  out  in  one  direction,  and  this  Wtt 
had  now  not  sufficient  day-light  to  explore.  In  fact,  that  the  animal  so  near  me 
was  a  tiger  at  all,  I  have  no  evidence  but  its  growl,  Mr.  Boulderson's  belief,  tba 
assertion  of  the  mohout,  and  what  is  perhaps  more  valuable  than  all  the  rest^  the 
alarm  expressed  by  the  elephants.  1  could  not  help  feeUng  some  apprehenMi 
Hiat  my  firing  had  robbed  Mr.  Boulderson  of  his  shot,  but  he  assurea  me  thai  I 
was  quite  in  nile  ;  that  in  such  sport  no  courtesies  could  be  observed,  and  that 
the  animal  in  fact  rose  before  me,  but  that  he  should  himself  have  fired  withoat 
scruple  if  he  hud  seen  the  rustle  of  the  grass  in  time.  Thus  ended  my  first,  ani 
probably  my  last  essay,  in  the  '  field-sports'  of  India,  in  which  I  am  much  ipia- 
taken,  notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Boulderson  said,  if  I  harmed  any  living  creir 
ture. 

'*  I  asked  Mr.  Boulderson,  in  our  return,  whether  tiger  hunting  was  g^nerdDv 
of  this  kind,  which  I  could  not  help  comparing  to  that  chase  of  bubbles  whicll 
enables  us  in  England  to  pursue  an  otter.  In  a  jungle,  he  answered,  it  must  •!• 
ways  be  pretty  much  the  same,  inasmuch  as,  except  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, or  when  a  tiger  felt  himself  severely  wounded,  and  was  roused  te 
revenge  by  despair,  his  aim  was  to  remain  concealed,  and  to  make  ofi*  as  quietly 
as  possible.  It  was  after  he  had  broken  cover,  or  when  be  found  himself  in  a  situ- 
ation so  as  to  be  fairly  at  bay,  that  the  serious  purt  of  the  sport  began,  in  which 
oase  he  attacked  his  enemies  boldly,  and  always  died  fighting.  He  added,  that 
the  lion,  though  not  so  large  or  swift  an  animal  as  the  tiger,  was  generally  stron^^ 
er  and  more  courageous.  Tliose  which  have  been  killed  in  India,  instead  of  run- 
ning awuy  when  pursued  through  a  jungle,  seldom  seem  to  think  its  cover  ne- 
cessary at  all.  When  they  see  their  enemies  approaching,  they  spring  out  to 
meet  them,  open-mouthed,  in  the  plain,  like  the  boldest  of  all  animals,  a  mastiff 
dog.  They  are  thus  gencndiy  shot  with  vciy  little  trouble,  but  if  they  are  mist- 
ed or  only  slightly  wounded,  they  are  truly  formidable  enemies.  Though  not 
swift,  they  leap  with  vast  strength  and  violence,  and  their  large  heads,  immense 
paws,  and  the  gp^at  wciglit  of  their  body  forwards,  often  enable  them  to  spring 
on  the  head  of  the  largest  elepliants,  and  fairly  pull  them  down  to  the  ground* 
riders  and  all.  When  a  tiger  springs  on  an  elephant,  the  latter  is  genenOly  able 
to  shake  him  off  under  his  feet,  and  then  wo  be  to  him  !  The  elephant  either 
kneeb  on  him  and  crushes  him  at  once,  or  give^bim  a  lack  which  bicaka  hdf 
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Jib  fibi»  Mid  sends  him  flying  perhaps  twenty  paces.  The  elephants,  how* 
«Ter,  are  often  dreadfully  torn,  and  a  large  old  tiger  sometimes  cliTi^  too  fast  to 
\t  thus  dealt  with.  In  this  case,  it  often  happens  that  the  elephant  himself  faU% 
from  pain  or  from  the  hope  of  rollini^  on  his  enemy,  and  the  people  on  his  back 
are  in  veiy  considerable  danger  both  from  friends  and  foes,  for  Mr.  Boulderaon 
said  the  scratch  of  a  tiger  was  sometimes  venomous,  as  that  of  a  cat  is  said  to 
be.  But  this  did  not  often  happen,  and  in  gfcnerul  persons  wounded  by  his  teeUi 
or  clawi,  if  not  killed  outright,  recovered  easily  enough." 

A  mendicant  109  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  Bishop's 
tent  The  country  people  and  his  Gentoo  servants  remarked, 
'<  He  must  have  been  a  good  man,  to  be  allowed  to  live  so 
long.''  In  the  finest  and  healthiest  climates  of  India,  the  age  of 
man  seldom  exceeds  seventy.  In  the  mountains,  some  beautiful 
lemons  and  some  young  potatoes,  both  the  produce  of  a  garden, 
were  placed  before  the  Bishop.  The  potatoes  introduced  by  the 
English,  w^te  much  liked  by  the  mountaineers,  and  becoming 
very  common.  Our  prelate  was  the  first  Protestant  minister  who 
preached,  and  administered  the  sacrament,  in  the  celebrated  Hi- 
malaya region.  At  Meerut,  he  had  the  gratification  of  hearing 
two  of  his  own  hymns  sung  better  than  he  had  ever  heard  them 
io  a  ehurch  before  ;  and  he  adds  to  his  note  of  this  circumstance, 
another  as  remarkable  ;  that  one  of  the  earliest,  the  largest,  and 
the  handsomest  churches  in  India,  should  be  found  in  so  remote 
a  situation,  and  in  sight  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Near  Bort- 
poor,  he  met  several  men  riding  on  oxeriy  which  seemed  <<  very 
tolerable  nan,  little  inferior  to  the  common  tattoos  of  the  coun* 
try."  At  Moradabad  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
way  in  which  ice  is  made  all  over  upper  India.  A  number  of 
broad  and  very  shallow  earthen  pans  are  placed  on  a  layer  of 
dry  straw,  and  filled  with  water.  In  the  night,  even  the  small 
degree  of  frost  which  is  felt  at  that  town,  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  pans  with  a  thin  coat  of  ice,  which  is  carefully  collected  and 
packed  ap.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snowy  mountains,  the 
▼egetatioa  nearly  approaches  to  that  of  Europe.  Raspberries, 
cranberries,  and  blackberries,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  sides  and  lower  ravines  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  noble 
silver-fir.  Elagles  are  numerous,  and  very  large  and  formidable. 
They  do  much  injury  to  the  shepherds  and  goatherds,  and 
'<  sometimes  carry  away  the  poor  naked  children  of  the  pea- 
sants." The  Bishop  mentions  one,  shot  by  a  compagnande  vojf^ 
agCf  which  measured  thirteen  feet  between  the  tips  of  its  extend- 
ed wings ;  had  talons  eight  inches  long ;  and  could  certainly 
have  borne  up  a  well-grown  boy.  This  condor  of  the  mountains, 
he  did  not  doubt  to  be  the  giant  rok  of  the  Arabians,  which  the 
story  of  Sinbad  has  rendered  so  notorious.  The  ti^  is  found 
Quite  up  to  the  glaciers,  of  size  and  ferocity  undiminished.  In 
kemaon,  an  English  resident  tamed  a  hyena,  which  for  several 
years  followed  him  about  like  a  dog.  English  dogs,  impaired  by 
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the  climate  of  the  plains,  improve  in  bulk,  strength,  and  sagaci- 
ty, among  the  mountaineers  ;  and  in  a  winter  or  two  they  ac- 
quire the  same  fine,  short  shawl-wool,  mixed  up  with  their  own 
hair,  which  distinguishes  the  indigenous  animals  of  the  country. 
The  wild  dogs  are  considerably  larger  and  strona;er  than  the  fox, 
which  they  much  resemble  :  they  hunt  methodically  in  packa, 
make  dreadful  havoc  among  the  game,  and  attack  and  sometimes 
tear  in  pieces  both  the  lion  and  tiger.  Flying  squirrels  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  colder  and  higher  parts  of  the  woods. 

The  chapter  of  the  first  volume  in  which  the  Bishop  tells  of  his 
sojourn  at  Delhi,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  Emperor  jJcbar 
Shahy  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  Narrative. 
He  was  deeply  moved  with  the  awful  instance  of  the  instability 
of  human  greatness  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  old  descendant 
of  the  mighty  house  of  Timour,  with  the  idea  of  whom,  under 
the  name  of  the  Great  Mogul,  he  associated  in  his  childhood 
all  imaginable  power,  splendour,  and  opulence.  Vanity  o/vanu 
tieSj  he  exclaims,  was  surely  never  written  in  more  legible  cht* 
racters,  than  on  the  dilapidated  arcades  of  Delhi.  Thus,  Burkey 
in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill,  (1783,)  was  struck  with 
the  same  dread  lesson  of  the  inconstancy  of  human  fortunei 
and  the  stupendous  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  our  age  ^ 
wonders.  *' Could  it  be  believed, '^  he  asked,  "when  I  entered 
into  existence,  that  on  this  day  we  should  be  employed  in  dif- 
cussing  the  conduct  of  those  British  si/bjects  who  had  disposed 
of  the  power  and  person  of  the  Great  Mogul !" 

The  ruins  after  ruins,  granite^and  marble,  which  extended  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  from  the  gate  of  Agra  to  Humaioon'a 
tomb,  a  noble  structure  of  granite  inlaid  with  marble,  reminded 
him  of  Caifa  in  the  Crimea,  but  of  Cafia  on  the  scale  of  London, 
**with  the  wretched  fragments  of  a  magnificence,  such  as  Lon* 
don  itself  could  not  boast.''  This  was  the  seat  of  old  Delhi,' 
which  was  founded  by  the  Patan  kings  on  the  ruins  of  a  stiH 
larger  Hindoo  city.  Every  one  conversant  with  the  literature  of 
the  last  generation,  must  be  acquainted  with  Dr.  Robertson's 
Historical  Disquisition  concerning  %,^ncient  India,  and  may 
recollect  those  sections  of  the  Appendix,  in  which  he  descants 
upon  the  immense  and  magnificent  edifices  and  excavations  of 
the  Hindoos — the  wonders  of  Ellore,  Salsette,  and  Elephan- 
ta — those  stupendous  labours  in  costly  and  skilful  architec- 
ture— gigantic  monuments  of  power  and  taste,  from  which  the 
inference  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  essential  character  of 
perfection  in  this  art,  that  the  people  who  accomplished  them 
were  far  advanced  in  scientific  civilization  and  various  refine- 
ment Since  the  time  of  Robertson,  the  pens  and  pencils  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  travellers  have  conveyed  more  distinct  and  ade- 
quate ideas,  not  only  of  the  principal  fabrics,  but  of  the  manifold 
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ind  delicate  sculpture,  and  exquisite  minuteness  of  ornament  and 
finish,  by  which  they  and  the  conceptions  and  resources  of  the 
architects  are  exalted  in  the  estimation  of  all  reflecting  observ- 
ers. The- testimony  of  Bishop  Heber  on  this  head,  a  witness  of 
the  warmest  fancy  and  most  cultivated  eye,  who  hacl  surveyed  the 
noblest  architectural  works  of  which  Europe  can  boast,  deserves 
to  be  quoted  in  some  detail,  and  we  shall  therefore  cull  irre)2;ular- 
ly  a  few  of  his  statemcfnts,  touch inj;  as  they  do  the  curious  ques- 
tion of  the  antiquity  and  height  of  Indian  civilization.  The  Cut- 
tab  Minar  at  Delhi,  he  pronounces  the  finest  tower  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  the  remaining  great  arches  of  the  principal  mosque,  as 
fine  in  their  way  as  any  of  the  details  of  York  Minster.  The 
Patans  ^^  built  like  giants,  and  finished  their  work  like  jewel- 
lers.'' The  imperial  palace,  raised  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan, 
"far  surpasses  the  Kremlin."  With  the  quadrangle  of  the  large 
mosque  at  Futtehpoor,  he  could  say  that  there  was  no  quadran- 
gle, either  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  fit  to  be  compared,  whether 
as  to  size,*  majestic  proportions,  or  beauty  of  architecture. 
Speaking  of  Hmeer,  the  palace  and  castle  at  Jyepoor,  he  ob- 
serves:— "For  varied  and  picturesque  effect,  for  richness  of 
carving,  for  wild  beauty  of  situation,  for  the  number  and  singular- 
ity of  the  apartments,  and  the  strangeness  of  finding  such  a  build- 
ing in  such  a  place  and  country,  I  am  able  to  compare  nothing  with 
Umeer."  The  castle  of  Joudpoor,  "the  palace  of  a  petty  Raja  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  salt-desert,"  is  in  many  respects  fully 
equal  to  Windsor.  In  the  Correspondence,  he  refers  to  the  ar- 
chitectural works  on  the  verge  of  the  western  desert,  as  surpass- 
ing all  which  he  had  seen  of  Windsor,  or  the  Kremlin,  or  heard 
of  the  Alhambra.  He  celebrates  the  Hindoo  ancient  buildings 
for  solidity  and  solemnity,  and  a  richness  of  ornament  so  well 
managed  as  not  to  interfere  with  solemnity,  and  quite  different 
from  the  airy  and  gaudy  style  of  the  Chinese.  Again  ;  he  writes 
from  Guzerat,  to  Mr.  Wilmot — "In  the  yet  remaining  specimen 
of  oriental  pomp  at  Lucknow,  in  the  decayed,  but  most  striking 
and  romantic  magnificence  of  Delhi,  and  in  the  Tahe-Mahal  of 
Agra,  (doubtless  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the 
world,)  there  is  almost  enough,  even  of  themselves,  to  make  it 
worth  a  man's  while  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.'* 

If  we  had  space  for  the  purpose,  we  should  be  glad,  indeed,  to 
make  as  free  with  the  singularly  curious  and  instructive  details 
of  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  Narrative,  as  we  have  done  with 
the  first  Jyepoor  is  a  scene  of  extraordinary  character  and  anec- 
dote, and  romantic  pictures,  to  which  the  Bishop  has  done  full 
justice.  We  must  leap,  however,  at  once  to  the  country  of  Ban- 
swarra,  stopping  there  only  to  note  that  the  abominable  custom 
of  murdering  the  greater  part  of  their  female  infants,  still  pre- 
vails. We  shajl  cite  a  part  of  the  Bishop's  text  on  this  subject : — 
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**  This  cruel  and  most  unnatural  sacrifice  it  has  long  been  the  endeavour  of 
the  British  government  to  induce  its  vassab  and  allies  to  abandon.  Major  Walk- 
er, when  Resident  at  Paroda,  thought  he  had  succeeded  with  the  greater  part 
of  them,  but  it  is  believed  by  most  officers  on  this  side  of  the  countiy,  that  the 
number  saved  was  veiy  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  victims.  Unhappily 
pride,  poverty,  and  avarice  are  in  league  with  superstition  to  perpetuate  these 
noRors.  It  is  a  disgrace  for  a  noble  family  to  have  a  daughter  unmarried,  and 
WCSi  worse  to  many  her  to  a  person  of  inferior  birth,  whue  they  have  neither 
the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  pay  such  portions  as  a  person  of  ttieir  own  rank 
would  expect  to  receive  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  a  child  is 
believed,  surely  with  truth,  to  be  acceptable  to  <  the  evil  powers,'  and  the  fact 
if  certain,  that,  though  the  high-bom  Rajpoots  have  many  sons,  vety  few  daugh- 
ters are  ever  found  in  their  paUces,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  any  particular 
instance  of  murder,  or  to  know  the  way  in  which  the  victuns  are  disposed  of. 
The  common  story  of  the  countrv,  and  probabljr  the  true  one,  for  it  is  a  point  on 
which,  except  with  the  English,  no  mystery  is  likely  to  be  observed,  is  tjiat  a 
krge  vessel  of  milk  is  set  in  the  chamber  of  the  lyinr-in  woman,  and  the  in&nt, 
if  a  girl,  immediately  plunged  into  it.  Sir  John  MalcoTm,  however,  who  supposes 
the  practice  to  be  on  the  decline,  was  told  that  a  pill  of  opium  was  usually  given. 
Through  the  influence  of  Major  Walker,  it  is  certain  that  many  children  were 
spared,  and  previous  to  his  departure  from  Guzerat,  he  received  the  most  affect- 
ing compliment  which  a  good  man  could  receive,  in  being  welcomed  at  the  gMe 
or  the  palace,  on  some  public  occasion,  by  a  procession  of  girls  of  high  rank, 
who  owed  their  lives  to  nim,and  who  came  to  kiss  his  clothes  and  throw  wreaths 
of  flowers  over  him  as  their  deliverer  and  second  father.  Since  that  ^am^ 
however,  things  have  gone  on  veiy  much  in  the  old  train,  and  the  answers  made 
by  the  chiefs  to  any  renu>nstrances  of  the  British  officers  is,  'Pay  our  daughteii' 
marriage  portion,  and  they  shall  live  !'  Yet  these  very  men,  rather  than  strike  a 
cow,  would  submit  to  the  cruellest  martyrdom.  Never  majr  mv  dear  wife  and 
daughters  forget  how  much  their  sex  is  indebted  to  Christianity  !" 

Bombay  and  its  dependencies  were  extensive  and  fruitful  fields 
of  observation y  upon  which  the  Bishop  entered  with  undiminished 
zeal  and  intelligence  ;  and  likewise  Ceylon,  the  journal  of  bis 
tour  in  which,  (written  by  his  accomplished  widow,)  forms  a 
most  interesting  chapter.  The  Visitation  to  Madras,  has  the  same 
attractive  and  edifying  qualities.  It  was  in  that  presidency,  as 
we  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  our  article,  that  this  almost  in- 
comparable personage,  was  destined  to  finish  his  earthly  career. 
We  extract  the  subjoined  account  of  his  death,  from  an  elegtot 
and  tender  biographical  sketch,  contained  in  the  seventieth  num* 
ber  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review : — 

**  On  Good  Friday,  he  preached  al  Combaconum,  on  the  cruciflxion ;  and  on 
Easter  Sunday,  at  Tanjore,  on  the  resurrection.  The  day  fullowine  he  held  a 
confirmation  at  tlie  same  place ;  and  in  the  evening  delivered  an  address  to  the 
assembled  missionaries,  as  he  stood  near  the  g^ve  of  Schwartz,  a  name  which  he 
had  ever  venerated.    He  arrived  at  Trichinopoly  on  the  1st  of  April,  1827." 

*'Next  day  being  Sunday,  he  ag^n  preached  and  confirmed,  a  rite  which  be 
administered  once  more  on  Monday  morning  in  the  Fort  Church.  He  returned 
home  to  breakfast ;  but  before  sitting  down,  took  a  cold  bath,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  two  preceding  days.  His  attendant,  thinking  that  he  staid  more  than  the 
usual  time,  entered  the  apartment,  and  found  the  body  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter, with  the  face  downwards.  The  usual  restoratives  of  bleeding,  friction  and  in- 
flating the  lungs,  were  instantly  tried,  but  life  was  gone,  and,  on  opening  the 
head,  it  was  discovered  that  a  vessel  had  burst  on  the  brain,  in  consequence,  u 
the  medical  men  agreed,  of  the  sudden  plunge  into  the  water  whibt  he  was 
warm  and  exhausted.    His  remains  were  deposited,  with  eveiy  mark  of  respect 
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and  unfeigned  sorrow,  on  the  north  side  of  tiie  altar  of  St.  John's  church  at 
Trichinopoly. 

**  True  it  ii,  that  an  apparent  accident  wiyi  the  immediate  cause  of  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  Bishop's  life,  but  it  may  well  be  thought  that  his  constituti9ii 
was  becoming  more  frail  and  susceptible  of  iniui^  through  his  unremitted  ezer- 
tions  e»eitiofis  which  he  was  led  to  make  by  habits  formed  in  a  more  ttmperals 
climalB— by  a  fear  which  beset  him  of  sinking  into  that  supineness  which  a  reai- 
dence  in  India  is  so  apt  to  engender — and  by  a  spirit  thoroughly  interested  in  dm 
pumut  of  the  great  object  before  him." 

Heber  was  only  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  when  be 
thus  perished.  No  man  seemed  to  be  more  constantly  swayed 
by  the  maxim  of  the  old  poet — 

*'  Virtue,  if  not  in  action  is  a  rice. 
And  when  we  move  not  forward,  we  go  backwaid." 

An  old  Hindoo,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  first  circuit,  be- 
sought him  not  to  take  so  much  exercise,  saying  it  was  that 
7okich  had  turned  his  hair  so  graj/y  since  his  arrival  in  India. 
No  exertion  was  too  formidable,  no  enterprise  tooDold|  when 
the  official  objects  of  his  journeys  were  to  be  promoted,  or  the 
sphere  of  his  general  knowledge  to  be  enlarged.  He  enJoycB 
Tery  much,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  the  wild  travelling  in  India, 
and  the  spectacle  of  so  strange  and  numerous  a  people.  He  san- 
guinely  meditated  second  and  more  minute  surveys  of  the  im- 
mense regions  which  he  explored,  and  even  more  extensive  and 
perilous  pilgrimages.  The  knowledge  which  we  had«  in  open- 
ing his  narrative,  that  be  was  to  fall  in  the  midst  of  his  noble 
and  enthusiastic  anticipations,  saddened,  as  it  were,  the  pleasure 
which  his  pages  conveyed.  A  sense  of  the  catastrophe  must 
weigh  upon  every  reader  capable  of  appreciating  usefulness  so  bril- 
liant, and  so  rare  a  union  of  the  finest  properties  of  the  head  and 
heart  We  discern  a  vein  of  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
throughout  his  journals,  but  no  indication  of  fear  or  distrust 
with  regard  to  his  life.  Under  the  worst  circumstances, — in  his 
most  painful  exposure  to  the  dangers  of  the  climate, — no  regret, 
no  lament,  except  for  his  separation  from  his  wife  and  children. 
The  solace  for  all,  is,  that  they  may  have  another  meeting  where 
the  dread  of  parting  will  never  intrude.  Truth  there  is,  as  well 
^  beauty,  in  the  lines  of  one  of  his  favourite  poets: — 

'*  They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die. 
With  life  all  other  paasions  fly. 
All  others  are  but  vanity. 
In  heaven  ambition  caiinot  dwell. 
Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell ; 
Earthly  these  passions  of  the  earth, 
l^hey  perish  where  they  have  their  birth ; 
But  love  is  indestructible. 
Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth ; 
From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retumetb ; 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 
At  timea  deceived,  at  times  opprost. 
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It  here  18  tried  and  purified, 
Then  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest : 

It  soweth  berc^with  toil  and  care, 
But  the  barvetft  time  of  love  is  there." 

We^should  wrong  both  our  author,  and  the  subject  of  India, 
if  we  did  not  cite  more  of  his  general  statements  and  opinions 
respecting  the  people  and  concerns  of  that  vast  empire.  It  will 
be  the  easiest  course  for  ourselves,  and  sufficiently  profitable  for 
our  readers,  to  present  a  series  of  his  broad  remarks  taken  from 
the  two  volumes, — Narrative  or  Correspondence, — according  to 
our  original  memoranda.  The  excess  in  the  number  of  our  pa- 
ges, which  we  have  already  consumed,  prevents  us  from  execut- 
ing our  original  design,  to  advert  particularly  to  those  parts 
of  the  Bishop's  text,  which  affect  the  questions  of  the  proper 
system  of  British  rule,  the  conduct  of  the  scheme  of  propa- 
gating Christianity,  the  government  of  the  British  subjects, 
British  cohliization,  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  trade,  in 
India ;  and  then  to  quote  and  collate  with  them,  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  Political  History  qf  India,  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, one  of  the  most  clear,  sensible,  and  satisfactory  treatises 
which  we  have  ever  perused  on  any  comprehensive  and  difficult 
matter,  and  of  which  the  author  is  repeatedly  extolled  in  the 
Bishop's  Narrative,  as  an  unrivalled  authority.  We  must  be  satis- 
fied, at  present,  with  earnestly  recommending  it  to  all  who  would 
understand  the  whole  case  embraced  in  his  inquiries.  We  sub- 
mit our  excerpts  from  the  Bishop's  evidetice,  which  cannot  but 
serve  to  recommend  further  the  whole  of  this  posthumous  pub- 
lication. 

What  is  called  the  florid  eastern  style  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  translatioiii 
— the  characteristics  of  the  originals  are  often  rather  flatness  and  vapidity  than 
exuberance  of  ornament.  Nothing  seems  more  generally  mistaken  than  the  sup- 
posed prohibition  of  animal  food  to  the  Hindoos.  It  is  not  from  any  abstract  de- 
sine  to  spare  the  life  of  living  creatures,  since  fish  would  be  a  violation  of  this 
principle  as  well  as  beef;  but  from  other  notions  of  the  hallowed  or  the  poUolMl 
nature  of  particular  viandis.  Thus  many  Brahmins  eat  both  fish  and  kid.  The 
Rajpoots,  besides  these,  eat  mutton,  venison,  or  goat's  flesh.  Some  castes  mi^ 
eat  any  thing  but  fowls,  beef,  or  pork ;  while  pork  is  with  others  a  favourite  diet, 
9«d  beef  on^  is  prohibited.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  forbidden  by  their  religioiM 
but  this  is  disregarded  by  great  numbers  both  of  high  and  low  caste  \  and  intoxi- 
cation is  little  less  common,  as  I  am  assured,  among  the  Indians,  than  among  Eu- 
ropeans. Nor  is  it  true  that  Hindoos  are  much  more  healthy  tlian  Europeans. 
LiverK^omplaints,  and  indurations  of  the  spleen,  are  very  common  among  them, 
particularly  with  those  in  easy  circumstances,  to  which  their  immense  consump- 
tion of '  Ghee,'  or  clarified  butter,  must  greatly  contribute.  To  cholera  morbus 
the^  are  much  more  liable  than  the  whites,  and  there  arc  some  kinds  of  fever 
which  seem  peculiar  to  tlie  native  race. 

The  tradesmen  of  Calcutta  have  few  opportunities  of  obtaining  wives  of  Eu- 
ropean blood  and  breeding.  E\-en  ladies  going  out  are  not  always  permitted  to 
take  white  maids,  and  always  under  a  bond,  tlwt  in  a  year  or  two  they  shall  be 
sent  back  ag^in.  The  consequence  is,  that  tlie  free  mariners,  and  other  persons 
who  go  out  to  India,  are  induced  to  form  connexions  with  women  of  the  coun- 
try ;  yet  I  never  met  with  any  public  man  connected  with  India,  who  did  not  Ir 
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TTient  the  increase  of  the  balf-caste  population,  as  a  p^reat  soui'ce  oi  present  mis* 
chief  tiHl  future  danjifer  to  the  ti-anquillity  of  the  colony. 

Scarcely  any  chili&en  broug-ht  up  in  Bengal,  either  high  or  low,  speak  any 
thing  even  with  their  parents,  but  the  broken  Hindostance  and  vulgar  Bengalee, 
irlucD  they  learn  from  their  nurses.  The  language  spoken  by  the  common  poc^ 
pie  is  Hinuostanee,  of  a  very  corrupt  kind.  The  good  *  Oordoo'  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  army  and  courts  of  jiMtice.  When  a  person  under  examination  once 
ansf^prcd  in  it  with  unusual  fluency  and  propriety,  Mr.  Melville's  native  cl^ 
officer  nid«  with  a  sagacious  nod,  *Tiiat  fellow  talks  gt>od  Oordoo!  He  has 
been  IB  prison  before  to-day!'  All  legal  writings,  records,  &c.  are  in  Per!>ian,  a 
rule  which  Mr.  Melville  thinks  good.  Persian  holding  in  India  the  place  of  Latin. 
in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  this  regubtion,  all  the  higher  officers  of  ilic  courts 
are  educated  persons.  Persian  is,  as  a  language,  so  mucll  superior  in  cleameaa 
and  brevity  to  Hindostanee,  that  business  is  greatly  facilitated  by  employing  it  i 
and  since  even  Oordoo  itself  is  unintelligible  toa  g^at  part  of4he  Hindoos,  there 
is  no  particular  reason  for  preferring  it  to  the  more  polished  language. 

The  Indians  feel  a  g^at  admiration  for  corpulency,  and  frequently  contract 
liver  complaints  by  their  anxiety  to  fatten  themselves. 

We  did  not  conquer  the  Hindoos,  but  found  them  conquered ;  their  previous 
Tuleis  were  as  much  strangers  to  tiieir  blood  and  their  religion  as  we  are,  and 
they  were  notoriously  far  more  oppressive  masters  Uian  we  have  ever  shown  our- 
selfea. 

All  persons  experienced  in  this  climate,  deny  that  any  of  the  country  fevers 
are  conta^ous.  During  a  g^reat  part  of  the  year,  the  climate  is  suiBcient^ 
disag^reeable ;  it  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  be  kept  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
house  from  soon  after  sunrise  to  a  little  before  sunset,  at  the  peril  of  a  fever,  or 
of  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  if  one  ventures  to  brave  his  terrors.  It  is  a  poor  comfort 
to  a  person  suffering  as  I  am  at  this  moment,  under  what  is  called  prickly-heat» 
exactly  resembling  the  application  of  red-tiot  needles  to  different  parts  of  the 
body  and  limbs,  to  be  told  that  thin  is  a  sign  of  health,  and  that  while  it  conti- 
nue%  Im  is  not  likely  to  have  the  cholera  morbus.  Nor  is  it  comfortable  at  nig^t, 
during  the  rainy  season,  to  have  the  option  between  utter  sleeplessness,  if  yoa 
choose  to  shut  the  window,  and  having  one's  bed,  and  every  thing  in  the  room, 
soaked  through  by  the  storm  beating  in  if  you  think  fit  to  leave  it  open.  Nor 
can  anv  comparison  be  formed  between  the  deg^es  of  fatigue  occasioned  by 
clerical  duties  in  Engbind  and  India,  when  I  come  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  was  the 
case  but  yesterday,  with  my  lawn  sleeves  as  if  they  had  been  soaked  in  water. 
AU  these  are  easy  to  be  borne  so  long  as  Providence  gives  healtli  and  strength, 
and  many  of  them  are  only  confined  to  particular  seasons ;  and  in  all  seasons 
comiderable  difference  exists  in  different  parts  of  India.  The  northern  statioris 
are,  I  think,  most  favoured,  enjoying  a  longer  continuance  of  cool  weatlicr,  an 
air  at  all  times  drier  and  more  elastic,  and,  except  during  the  hot  winds,  by  no 
means  uncongenial  to  an  English  constitution.  I  have  been  greatly  struck  with 
the  difference  in  muscle,  complexion  and  apparent  strength  between  persons 
stationed  in  the  upper  provinces  and  those  resident  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay.  Yet 
so  impartial  b  death  in  his  visits,  and  so  much  may  prudence  and  gfood  manage- 
ment effect  towards  obviating  natural  inconveniences,  that  it  is  not  found  that  on 
the  whole  there  is  g^reater  mortality  amon^  the  European  inhabitants  of  these 
last-named  cities,  than  among  those  of  Delhi,  Meerut  and  Barcilly. 

Mustard  seed,  in  the  shape  of  oil,  is  an  indispensable  necessary  in  a  Hindoo 
family.  It  is  considered  as  useful  as  rice.  Among  the  Hindoo  cottagers,  seclu- 
sion of  the  women  docs  not  prevail.    The  sexes  work  and  sit  together. 

Nobody  in  Bengal,  can  do  any  thing  without  a  leader,  the  Siraar  or  master  of 
the  gang,  without  whom  they  would  not  work,  and  whom  they  allow  (volunta- 
rily)  to  receive  their  wag^s,  and  draw  poundage  on  them,  in  consideration  of  his 
superintendence. 

We  met  in  the  Gsnges  a  number  of  beggars,  who  were  all  a  etufe  of  beg- 
ging fitmi  father  to  son.  In  the  hills  of  Salsette,  there  is  a  peculiar  auie  of  barnr 
tn  of  chaicoalt  who  dwell  in  the  woods,  have  neither  intermarriage  nor  int^r 
course  with  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  the  phdn,  and  bring  down  t&iir  loads  of 
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charcoal  to  particular  spots,  whence  it  is  carried  away  by  these  last,  who  deposit 
in  its  place  a  payment  settled  by  custom,  of  rice,  clothings  and  iron  tools.  This 
is  the  account  given  me  by  Mr.  Elphinstone^  the  g^remor  of  Bombay,  who  has 
made  several  attempts  to  become  oetter  acquainted  with  this  unfortunate  tribe, 
but  has  only  veiy  imperfectly  succeeded,  owing  to  their  excessive  sfijmesib  Md 
the  contempt  in  which  they  are  held  by  their  Hindoo  neighbours. 

A  traveller  falls  down  sick  in  the  streets  of  a  village,  (I  am  mentioniag  a  fret 
which  happened  ten  days  ago,  in  Bengal,)  nobody  knows  what  caste  he  ip  o^ 
therefore  nobody  goes  near  him,  lest  they  should  become  polluted  \  he  wastes 
to  death  before  the  eyes  of  a  whole  community,  unless  the  jackaUs  take  cour- 
age from  his  helpless  state,  to  finish  him  a  little  sooner,  and  perhaps,  as  happen- 
ed in  the  case  to  which  I  alluded,  the  children  are  allowed  to  pelt  him  with 
atones  and  mud.  The  Ihan  of  whom  I  am  speaking  was  found  in  this  state,  and 
taken  care  of  by  a  passing  European,  but  if  he  had  died,  his  skeleton  wouU 
have  lain  in  the  stroets  till  the  vultures  carried  it  away,  or  the  magistrates  order- 
ed it  to  be  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  honesty  of  the  Hindoo  law  officers  is  spoken  veiy  ill  of;  they  seem 
to  become  worse  the  nearer  thev  approach  the  seat  of  justice.  The  reason  per- 
haps is  not  hard  to  discover  \  they  are  in  situations  where  they  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  mischief;  their  regular  salaries  are  wretchedly  small,  a  part  even  of  UMie 
arise  from  fees  often  oppressive  and  diiiicuh  to  obtain,  and  they  are  so  much  ex- 
posed to  getting  a  bad  name  even  while  they  exact  merely  what  is  their  due, 
that  they  become  careless  of  reputation,  and  anxious  by  all  underhand  means  to 
swell  their  profits.  Much  evil  arises  in  India  from  the  insufficient  manner  in 
which  the  subaltern  native  servants  of  Government  are  paid. 

Chunar,  or  <  Chunar-Gurh,'  that  is  Ghunar  Gastle,  used  to  be  of  great  in|- 
portance  as  a  military  post  before  the  vast  extension  of  the  British  Ihmtier  west- 
ward. It  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  for  such  invalids  as  are  still  equal  to  gar- 
rison duty ;  and  on  them  at  the  present  moment,  owing  to  the  low  stafe  of  the 
Company's  army,  and  the  demand  for  men  in  the  east,  all  the  duty  of  Chnnar 
depends,  which,  from  their  health,  they  are  barely  equal  to,  though  they  are, 
Europeans  and  sepoys  together,  above  a  thousand  men.  The  sepoy  invalids  have 
mostly  g^wn  old  in  the  service,  and  are  weather-beaten  fellows,  with  no  other 
inlury  than  what  time  has  inflicted.  Scfme  of  the  Europeans  are  veiy  old  like- 
wise ;  there  is  one  who  fou^t  with  Olive,  and  has  still  no  infirmity  but  det^ 
ndn  and  dim  sight  The  migority,  however,  are  men  still  hardly  advanced  be- 
yond  youth,  early  victims  of  a  devourinp^  climate,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  carelew- 
ness  and  intemperance ;  and  it  was  a  pitiable  spectacle  to  see  the  white  emadat- 
ed  hands  thrust  out  under  a  soldier's  sleeve  to  receive  the  sacrament,  and  the 
pale  cheeks,  and  tall  languid  figures  of  men,  who^  if  they  had  remained  in  En- 
rope,  would  have  been  still  overfiowing  with  youthfol  vigour  and  vivacity,  the 
best  ploughmen,  the  strongest  wrestlers,  and  the  merriest  dancers  of  the  vil* 
lage. 

At  Benares  I  was  curious  to  know  what  Governors  of  India  had  stood  high-^ 
est  in  their  good  opinion,  and  found  that  they  usually  spoke  of  Warren  Hastingi* 
and  Lord  Wellesley  as  the  two  greatest  men  who  had  ever  niled  this  part  of  tiie 
world,  but  that  they  spoke  with  most  afftdion  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan.  '  Don- 
can  sdiib  ka  ohota  bhaee,'  *  Mr.  Duncan's  younger  brother,'  is  still  the  nsoal 
term  of  praise  applied  to  any  public  man  who  appears  to  be  actuated  by  an  ami- 
sual  spirit  of  kindness  and  liberality  towards  their  nation.  Of  the  sultan-like  and 
splendid  character  of  Warren  Hasting^  many  traits  are  preserved,  and  a  nurse- 
ly  rhyme,  which  is  often  sung  to  children,  seems  to  show  how  much  they  were 
pleased  with  the  Oriental  (not  European)  pomp  which  he  knew  how  to  empkiy 
on  occasion. 

"  Hafhee  pur  howdah,  ghore  pur  jeen,  , 

Juldee  bah'r  jata  Sahib  Warren  HutUen! .'" 

Of  Lord  Hastings  I  have  not  found  that  they  have  retained  any  very  fiiToanbk 
impreteion.  Yet  the  extent  of  his  conquests,  and  his  pleasing  manncn  during  lut 
short  visit,  mutt,  I  should  think,  have  struck  them. 
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Nesr  Cawn|XK>r»  *a  gtx>d  rain  this  for  the  bread/  nid  one  of  the  yillagen  to 
the  odier.— *  T«s'  was  the  answer,  '  and  a  J?ock1  government  under  which  a  man 
may  eat  bread  in  safety. '  While  such  a  feeling  prevails^  we  have  good  hopet 
of  the  ftabifit^  of  our  Indian  goremment 

I  hsve  notioed  on  nuiinr  occasions  that  all  through  India  any  thing  is  thought 
good  enough  for  the  weaker  sex,  and  that  the  roughest  words,  the  poorest  gH^ 
meats,  the  scantiest  alms,  the  most  degrading  Ubour,  and  the  hardest  blows,  am 
gencnSfy  their  portions.  The  same  chuprassee  who,  in  clearing  the  wajr  before 
m  great  ann,  speaks  civilly  enou^  to  those  of  his  own  sex,  cuffs  and  kidcs  any 
unfottunste  feniale  who  crosses  his  path,  without  warning  or  forbearance.  Tct 
to  youqg  children  they  are  all  gentleness  and  indulgence.  What  riddles  men  sn! 
and  how  strangely  do  they  diner  in  different  countries  !  An  idle  boy  in  a  crowd 
would  infidfibr^,  in  Engknd,  get  his  head  broken,  but  what  an  outciy  would  be 
rabed  if  en  unoffending  woman  were  beaten  by  one  of  the  satellites  of  authority! 
Peffaepe  both  parties  might  learn  something  from  each  other  ;  at  least  I  have  al* 
ways  thought  it  very  hard  to  see  beadles,  m  England,  lashing  away  children  on 
all  public  occasions,  as  if  curiosity  were  a  crime  at  an  age  in  which  it  is,  of  all 
otben.  most  natural. 

Not  to  be  married  early  is  a  circumstance  alwajrs  discreditable  among  the 
Itindooe. 

AinMMt  all  the  nobility  of  India  are  mere  drunkards  and  voluptuaries. 
B^  some  singular  Vitality,  nearly  all  the  principal  establishments  of  the  Eng- 
lish m  India,  have  been  fixed  in  bad  situations. 

The  disease  of  night-blindness,  that  is,  of  requiring  the  full  light  of  day  to 
see,  is  very  common.  Dr.  Smith  said,  among  the  lower  classes  in  India,  and  to 
lonie  professions  of  men,  such  as  soldiers,  very  inconvenient  The  sepoys  ascribe 
it  to  a  bad  and  insufficient  food,  and  it  is  said  to  be  always  most  prei^ent  in  a 
scarcity.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  disorder  of  the  eyes  with  which  people  are  a^ 
flicted  who  live  on  dama^d  or  inferior  rice,  in  itself  a  food  of  very  little  noup 
Hshment,  and  probably  arises  from  a  weakness  of  the  digestive  powers. 

I  was  talking  with  Dr.  Smith  on  the  remarkably  diminutive  stature  of  the 
'Women  all  over  India, — a  circumstance  extending,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to 
the  female  children  of  Europeans  by  native  mothers;  and  observed  that  one  could 
hardly  suppose  such  little  creatures  to  be  the  mothers  or  daughters  of  so  tall 
men  as  many  of  the  sepoys  are.  He  answered,  that  the  women  whom  we  saw  in 
the  streets  and  fields,  and  those  with  whom  only,  under  ordinair  circumstances^ 
'Europeans  could  form  connexions,  were  of  the  lowest  caste,  whose  g^wth  was 
stinted  from  an  early  age  by  poverty  and  luuxl  labour,  and  whose  husbands  and 
brokers  were  also,  as  I  might  observe,  of  a  very  mean  stature.  That  the  sepoy% 
and  respectable  natives  in  general,  kept  their  women  out  of  our  way  as  much  m 
possible  ;  but  that  he,  as  a  medical  man,  had  frequently  had  women  of  the  betr 
ter  sort  brouj^ht  to  him  fur  advice,  whose  personal  advantages  corresponded  with 
those  of  their  husbands,  and  who  were  of  stature  equal  to  the  common  run  of 
Fluropcan  females. 

The  sea  is  called  by  all  the  natives  of  Central  India  'kalapanee,*  (black 
water,)  and  they  have  the  most  terrible  ideas  of  it  and  the  countries  be- 
yond It.  Sir  John  Malcolm  relates,  in  his  account  of  Malwah,  that  whenCheetoo^ 
the  Pindarrce  chief,  was  flying  in  hopeless  misery  from  the  English,  he  was  often 
advised  bv  his  followers  to  surrender  to  their  mer^.  He  was  possessed,  how 
ever,  by  the  idea  that  he  should  be  transported,  and  this  notion  was  to  him  more 
1  Aideous  than  death.  These  men,  who  all  one  after  another  came  «5  iuid  obtain^ 
f*d  pardon,  s:iid  that  during  their  Captain's  short  and  miserable  aleep,  he  used 
<"ontinually  to  murmur,  *  kala  panee!'  •  kala  panee  !'  Thus  haunteOf  he  never 
^^ould  yield,  till  at  length  all  his  people,  one  by  one,  had  forsaken  him  in  the 
Jungle,  and  a  mangled  body  was  found  in  a  tigei'*s  lair,  which  the  sword,  the  on 
'tameiited  saddle,  and  a  letter-case  containing  some  important  papers  and  a  ge- 
neral's commission  fifom  the  Ex-Raja  of  Nagpoor,  proved  to  have  been  once  the 
^'Coufge  of  Central  India !  A  neariv  similar  case  Dr.  Smitli  said  had  fallen  under 
his  own  knowledare,  of  a  Bheel  chief,  who,  for  murder  and  robbery,  was  sent  to 
^v  confined  at  Alwhabad.  He  was  very  anxious  dtirinp  the  march  to  obtain  spirit- 

vou  jv. — y<^'  7.  20 
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uous  liquors,  which  the  officer  commanding  the  escort,  out  of  companioii,  fre- 
quently supplied  him  with.    When,  however,  be  was  dnink*  he  would  nerer  be 


feeliD||iy 
thej  may  well  listen  with  astonishment  to  the  long  voya^^es  which  we  voliintar^y 
take,  and  of  the  strange  knds  which  must  lie  beyond  this  frightful  barrier. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  few  parts  of  India,  where  the  sight  and  sound  of  ■•- 
litary  array  would  not  have  been  a  sign  of  fli|^ht  and  tears  \  the  villagers  instcid 
of  crowding  to  see  us,  would  have  come  out  indeed,  but  with  their  hands  daip- 
ed,  kissing  the  dust,  and  throwing  down  before  the  invader  all  their  wives'  sd- 
ver  ornaments,  with  bitter  entreaties  that  the  generous  conqueror  would  conde- 
■eend  to  take  all  they  had  and  do  them  no  further  injury ;  and  accounting  then- 
aelves  but  too  happy  if  those  prayers  were  heard,  so  that  their  houses  were  kft 
unbumt,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  inviolate  !  War  is,  doubtless,  a  dreadfid 
evil  every  where,  but  war,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  these  countries,  appears  to  baTe 
horrors  whidi  an  European  soldier  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of. 

The  Portuguese  churches  in  the  city  of  Bassein,  once  a  celebrated  coliMqf 
of  the  Portuguese,  are  as  ruins,  melancholy  objects  to  look  at,  but  they  are  ao- 
numents,  nevertheless,  of  departed  greatness,  of  a  love  of  splendour  &r  ivpt* 
rior  to  the  anxiety  for  amassing  mone^  by  which  other  nations  have  been  duef- 
ly  actuated,  and  cit  a  zeal  for  God,  which,  if  not  accordin^^  to  knowledge,  wm  a 
zeal  still,  and  a  sincere  one.  It  was  painful  to  me,  at  the  time,  to  think,  how  few 
relics,  if  the  English  were  now  expelled  from  India,  would  be  left  behind  of  tfadr 
religion,  their  power,  or  their  civil  and  military  magnificence. 

'nie  great  body  of  the  Maharatta  people  are  a  very  peaceable  and  Mamie 
peasantry,  of  ^frugal  habits,  and  gentle  dispositions  $  there  seems  to  be  no  o^ 
trict  in  Inidia,  of  equal  c  xtent  and  population,  where  so  few  crimes  are  commit- 
ted, and  of  the  robberies  and  munlers  which  really  occur,  the  greatest  part  \sf 
far  are  the  work  of  the  Bheels,  who,  on  these  mountains  as  well  as  in  Ccntnl 
India,  maintain  a  precarious  and  sanguinaiy  independence,  and  are  found  Um 
accessible  to  such  means  of  conciliation  as  have  yet  been  tried  with  tbem»  thui 
any  of  their  more  northern  kindred. 

Nothing  can  be  more  foolish,  or  in  its  effects  more  pernicious,  than  the  n»- 
ner  in  which  spirits  are  distributed  to  European  troops  in  Indiia.  Eariy  evcrv 
morning,  a  pint  of  fieiy,  coarse,  undiluted  rum  is  given  to  evety  man,  and  half 
that  quantity  to  every  woman ;  this^  the  greater  part  of  the  new-comers  abbor 
in  the  first  instance,  or  would,  at  all  events,  if  left  to  themselves,  mix  wiUi  w»* 
ter.  The  ridicule  of  their  seasoned  companions,  however,  deters  them  from  do- 
ing so,  and  a  habit  of  the  worst  kind  of  intemperance  is  acquired  in  a  few 
weeks,  more  fiital  to  the  army  than  the  swords  of  the  J&ts,  or  the  climate  of  the 
Burmese. 

Of  Schwartz  and  his  fiffy  years'  labour  among  the  heathens,  the  extraordi* 
naiy  influence  and  popularity  which  he  acquired,  both  with  Mussulmans,  Hin- 
doos^ and  contending  European  governments,  I  need  g^ivcyou  no  account,  ex- 
cept that  my  idea  of  nim  has  been  raised  since  I  came  into  the  south  of  India. 
I  used  to  suspect,  that,  with  many  adminble  qualities,  there  was  too  great  a 
mixture  of  intrigue  in  his  character ;  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  pohtical  pro- 
phet, and  that  the  veneration  which  the  heathen  paid  and  still  pay  him,  and 
which  indeed  almost  regards  him  as  a  superior  being,  putting  crowns  and  bun- 
in^  lights  before  bis  statue,  was  purchased  by  some  unwarrantable  compromise 
with  their  prejudices.  I  find  I  was  quite  mistaken.  He  was  realty  one  of  the 
most  active  and  fearless,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  missionaries  who 
have  appeared  since  the  Apostles. 

There  are  now  in  the  south  of  India  about  200  Protestant  congregations,  the 
numbers  of  which  have  been  sometimes  vaguely  stated  at  40,000.  I  doubt 
whether  they  reach  15,000,  but  even  tliis,  aU  things  considered,  is  a  great  num- 
ber. The  Roman  Catholics  are  considerably  more  numerous,  but  belong  to  a 
lower  caste  of  Indian,  for  even  these  Cliristians  retain  many  prejudices  of  caste, 
wid  m  point  of  knowledge  and  morality,  are  said  to  be  extremely  inferior. 
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Dutini^  the  wh<^  of  my  residence  in  this  country,  and   more  than  ever 
ance,  in  the  eouiie  of  this  long^  journey,  I  have  been  enabled  to  see  and  hear  a 
gtwd  ded  of  the  advantag^es  and  disadvantages  of  an  Indian  life,  my  gpenera)  tin* 
prenion  has  certainly  been,  that  thougli,  except  under  very  unusual  cireumalan- 
ces^  great  wcfthh  is  now  no  lon^r  to  be  looked  for  in  India,  and  though  tiM 
dai^gers  of  the  cTinuite  are,  I  think,  rather  underrated  than  otherwise  in  Europe^ 
the  service  stiU  is  one  of  the  best  within  an  Englishman's  reach,  as  affording  t& 
every  young  man  of  talent,  industry,  and  good  character,  a  field  of  honourSUe 
and  uaefbl  exertion,  and  a  prospect  of  moderate  competency,  without  anv  great- 
er ridL  of  health  and  life,  than  with  such  views  before  him,  and  with  a  ra> 
lianee  on  God's  good  providence,  a  Christian  is  fully  justified  in  encountefw 
inir. 

Even  if  Christianity  were  out  of  the  question,  and  if  when  I  had  wheeled  awi^ 
the  mbbiah  of  the  old  pajpodas,  1  had  nothing  better  than  simple  Deism  to  erect 
in  their  atead,  I  should  stiU  feel  some  of  the  anxiety  which  now  tirges  me.    It  it 
nccesaaiy  to  see  idolatry,  to  be  fully  sensible  of  its  mischievous  effects  on  the  hu- 
man mifid.    But  of  all  idoUtries  which  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  of,  the  religioa 
of  the  Htndoos,  in  which  I  had  taken  some  pains  to  inform  myself,  really  appeain 
to  me  the  worst,  both  in  the  degrading  notions  wliich  it  gives  of  the  Deity ;  in 
the  endlesa  round  of  its  burdensome  ceremonies,  which  occupy  the  time  and  dia- 
tract  the  thoughts,  without  either  instructing  or  interesting  its  votaries ;  in  the 
filthy  acts  of  uncleanneas  and  cruelty,  not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined,  and  in* 
bejwably  interwoven  with  those  ceremonies;  in  the  system  of  castes,  a  system 
which  tendap  more  than  anv  thing  else  the  Devil  has  yet  invented,  to  destroy  the 
feelingB  of  general  benevolence,  and  to  make  nine-tenths  of  mankind  the  hop^ 
less  saves  of  the  remainder ;  and  in  the  total  absence  of  any  popular  system  of 
moiahy  or  any  single  lesson  which  the  people  at  large  ever  hear,  to  live  virtuoua- 
ly  and  do  good  to  each  other.  I  do  not  say,  indeed,  that  there  are  not  name  scat-, 
tered  leaaona  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  tlieir  ancient  books;  but  those  books  are 
neither  accessible  to  the  people  at  hirge,  nor  are  these  last  permitted  to  read 
them;  and  in  general  all  the  sins  that  a  siidra  is  taught  to  fear,  are  killing  a  cow, 
offending  a  brahmin,  or  neglecting  one  of  the  many  finvolous  rites  by  which 
their  deitiea  are  supposed  to  be  conciliated.    Accordingly,  though  the  general 
sobriety  of  the  Hindoos  (a  virtue  which  they  possess  in  common  with  most  in- 
liabitanla  of  warm  climates,)  affords  a  very  gK9t  facility  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  and  decorum,  I  really  never  have  met  with  a  race  of  men  whose 
standard  of  morality  is  so  low,  who  feel  so  little  apparent  shame  on  being  detect- 
cd  in  a  &lschood,  or  so  little  interest  in  the  sufferings  of  a  neighbour,  not  being 
of  their  own  caste  or  family ;  whose  ordinary  and  familiar  conversation  is  so  h- 
centioua;  or,  in  the  wilder  and  more  lawless  districts,  who  shed  blood  with  so  fit- 
tie  repugnance.    The  good  qualities  which  tliere  are  among  them  (and  thank 
Cod  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  among  them  still)  are,  in  no  instance  that  I  am 
aware  of,  connected  with,  or  arising  out  of,  their  religion,  since  it  is  in  no  in- 
stance to  good  de^s  or  virtuous  habits  of  life  that  the  niture  rewards  in  which 
they  believe  are  promised  Their  braveiy,  their  fidelity  to  their  employers,  their 
temperance,  and  (wherever  they  are  found)  tlieir  hunuinity,  and  gentleness  of 
clispocttion,  appear  to  arise  exclusively  from  a  natural  happy  temperament,  from 
un  honourable  pride  in  their  own  renown,  and  the  renown  oif  their  ancestors)  and 
from  the  goodness  of  God,  who  seems  unwilling  that  his  image  sliould  be  entire- 
ly defaced  even  in  the  midst  of  the  grossest  error.    The  Mussulmans  have  a  fiir 
lietter  creed,  and  though  they  seldom  either  like  the  English,  or  are  liked  by 
them,  I  am  inclined  to  think  are,  on  the  whole,  a  better  people.    Yet  even 
vith  them,  the  forms  of  their  worship  have  a  natural  tendency  to  make  men  hy- 
pocrites, and  the  overweening  contempt  with  which  they  are  inspired  for  all  the 
vorid  beside,  the  degradation  of  their  women  by  the  system  of  polygamy,  and 
the  detesUblc  crimes,  which,  owing  to  this  degradation,  are  almost  universal, 
are  iuch  as,  even  if  I  had  no  ulterior  hope,  would  make  me  anxious  to  attract 
them  to  a  better  or  more  harmless  system. 

To  say  that  the  Hindoos  or  Mussulnuins  are  deficient  in  any  essential  feature 
^  a  civfiizcd  people,  is  an  assertion  which  I  can  scarcely  suppose  to  be  made  by 
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mny  who  have  fived  with  them.  Their  mannen  are,  at  least,  as  pleasing  and 
ocnirte<|U8  as  thoae  in  the  corresponding^  stations  of  life  among  ourselves ;  their 
houses  are  larger,  and,  according  to  their  wants  and  cKmate,  to  the  full  as  con- 
venient as  ouTB  I  their  architecture  is  at  least  as  elegant,  and  though  the  worthy 
Scotch  divines  may  doubtless  wish  their  labourers  to  be  clad  in  'hodden  gT«yt' 
and  their  gentry  and  merchants  to  wear  powder  and  mottled  stockings,  fike 
worthy  Mr.  ,  and  the  other  elders  of  his  kirk-session,  I  really  do  not  think 

that  they  would  gain  either  in  cleanliness,  elegance,  or  comfort,  by  exchanging 
a  white  cotton  robe  for  the  completest  suits  of  dittos.  Nor  is  it  true  that  in  the 
mechanic  arts  they  are  inferior  to  the  general  run  of  European  nations.  Where 
they  fall  short  of  us,  (which  is  chiefly  in  agricultural  implements  and  the  me- 
chanics of  common  life,)  they  are  not,  so  rar  as  I  have  understood  of  Italy  and 
the  south  of  Franc^  surpassed  in  any  great  deg^ree  by  the  people  of  those  ooon- 
tries.  'ilieir  goldsmiths  and  weavers  produce  as  beautiful  fabrics  as  our  own,,  and 
it  is  so  far  from  true  that  they  are  obstinately  wedded  to  their  old  patterns,  that 
they  show  an  anxiety  to  imitate  our  models,  and  do  imitate  them  very  succesrful- 
ly.  The  ships  built  by  native  artists  at  Bombay  are  notoriously  as  good  as  any 
which  sail  from  London  or  LlverpooL  The  carriages  and  gigs  whidb  they  sup- 
ply at  Calcutta  are  as  handsome,  though  not  as  durable,  as  those  of  Long  Acre. 
In  the  httle  town  of  Monghyr,  300  miles  from  Calcutta,  I  had  pistols^  double- 
barrelled  guns,  and  different  pieces  of  cabinet-work  brought  down  to  my  boat 
for  sale,  which  in  outward  form  (for  I  know  no  further,)  nobody  but  periim 
Mr.  — — — —  could  detect  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin  ;  and  at  Delhi,  in  the  shop  or  a 
wealthy  native  Jeweller,  I  found  broaches,  ear-rings,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  of  the 
latest  models  (so  fiff  as  I  am  a  judge,)  and  ornamented  with  French  devices  and 
mott06« 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  want  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  not  any  of 
that  invincible  repugnance  so  often  supposed  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  Hin- 
doos, which,  in  my  opinion,  roust  make  tne  pro^^ssof  the  Gospel  slow  in  India. 
Those  who  think  otherwise,  have,  I  suspect,  either  never  really  deured  the  imp 
])rovement  which  they  affect  to  rejprd  as  impossible,  or  by  raising  their  expect*-* 
tions,  in  the  first  instance,  too  high,  have  been  the  cause  of  meir  own  disap- 
pointment We  cannot  work  miracles,  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  thirty  or 
forty  Bfissionaries,  (for  this  is,  perhaps,  the  full  number,  incluaing  all  ProtestaBt 
sects  throughout  all  Indu,)  can  have,  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  (for  a  longer  time 
has  scarcely  occurred,  since  the  work  was  set  about  in  good  eaniestt)  ao  moch 
as  conveyed  the  name  of  the  Gospel  to  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  a  nation 
containing  100,000,000  inhabitants,  and  scattered  over  a  coiin^  of  1,500^000 
square  miles.  It  is  no  less  idle  to  expect  that  any  nation,  or  any  great  nurabot 
in  a  nation,  will  change  the  ancient  system  of  faith  at  once,  or  otherwise  than  by 
very  slow  degrees,  and  with  ^reat  reluctance,  a  reluctance  not  likely  to  be  les- 
sened when  the  new  creed  is  offered  them  by  a  race  of  foreign  conqueroii» 
speaking  their  language  for  tlie  most  part  very  imperfectly. 

On  the  whole,  I  tl^lnk  it  still  desuiible,  that  in  this  country  the  newn>apers 
should  be  licensed  by  government,  though  from  the  increased  interest  which  the 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  take  in  politics  and  the  evident  fermentation  wliich, 
cither  for  good  or  evil,  is  going  on  in  the  public  mind,  I  do  not  think  tlie  mea- 
sure can  be  long  continued.  But  the  power  of  deportation  is,  I  am  convinced, 
essential  to  the  public  peace.  Many  of  the  adventurers  who  come  hither  from 
Europe,  are  the  greatest  profligates  the  sun  ever  saw  $  men  whom  notliing  but 
despotism  can  manage,  and  who,  unless  they  were  really  under  a  despotic  rule, 
would  insult,  beat,  and  plunder  the  natives  without  shame  or  pity.  Even  now, 
many  instancea  occur  of  insult  and  misconduct,  for  which  the  prospect  of  im- 
mediate embarkation  for  Europe  is  the  most  effectual  precaution  or  remedy.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  control  which  the  Company  possesses  over  the  tradesmen  ajd^ 
ship-builders  in  Calcutta,  and  the  indigo  planters  up  the  country. 
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I. — Oeschichte  der  Deutschen  Poeeie  und  Beredsamkeiij  wm 
Friedrich  Bouterwek.  History  of  German  Poetry  and 
Eloguencej  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ^ 
by  Fredbriok  Boutsrwsk.  3  vols.  1819. 

^.''^ndenken  an  Deutsche  Historiker  aus  den  letzten  f&f\f' 
xig  Jahrtn.  Notices  relating  to  German  Historians 
ef  the  last  fifty  ^ears.  By  A.  H.  L.  Hbsren.  In  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  Works:  1823. 

3.— JVanz  Horns  Umrisscj  Src.  Sketches  qf  the  History  and 
Criticism  of  the  Literature  cf  Germany ^  from  1790 
/o  1818.  By  Francis  Horn.  Second  Edition :  1821. 

Enthusiasm  in  letters,  manifests  itself  by  devotedness  in  their 
pursait  SiDgleness  of  purpose  can  alone  conduct  to  the  highest 
eminence;  it  may  leave  the  character  feebly  developed  in  the 
points  that  concern  the  details  of  business,  and  the  intercourse 
of  active  life ;  but  it  will  give  the  mind  a  singular  power  in  the 
department  with  which  it  is  familiar.  Thus  the  personal  habits 
of  almost  every  studious  man,  furnish  the  superficial  observer 
with  .much  that  seems  to  provoke  the  expression  of  contempt, 
and  aflTord  the  man  of  the  world  an  apparent  justification  of  his 
ttsumed  superiority.  It  belongs  to  cool  reflection  and  the  justice 
of  posterity,  to  attribute  to  every  peculiar  exertion  of  mind,  the 
degree  of  consideration  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.  Yet  the 
general  inferences  of  mankind  are  here,  as  usual,  correct ;  and 
the  common  usage  of  language,  marks  the  difference  between  the 
polished  and  the  cultivated  man. 

This  enthusiasm,  which  is  engendered  in  a  fervid  spirit,  by 
application  of  the  mind  to  a  noble  object,  grows  by  exercise  into 
a  habit,  and  intellectual  life  is  thus  upheld^end  made  happy  by  a 
permanent  excitement,  almost  entirely  independent  of  fortune 
aod  the  world.  Thus  literary  action  becomes  a  solace  and  a  re- 
ward. Pursuit  itself  is  an  enjoyment;  and  the  constant  effort  at 
advancement  in  intelligence  and  the  discovery  of  truth,  gives 
variety  and  value  to  existence.  In  the  eye  of  the  world,  such 
men  may  be  but  poor  calculators,  who  sacrifice  the  main  chance 
to  follow  ideal  interests ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  theory, 
the  man  of  lower  pursuits  is  a  thoughtless  spendthriil,  who,  be- 
ing possessed  of  nothing  but  time,  squanders  it  wastefully,  and 
lays  up  no  treasure  in  himself.  A  just  estimate  of  human  life 
allows  to  each  social  occupation  its  appropriate  dignity,  both  to 
those,  who,  by  their  productive  industry,  employ  the  physical 
strength,  and  promote  the  opulence  of  the  country,  and  those 
who  keep  aloof  from  the  din  of  business,  and,  in  die  serenity 
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of  retired  life,  give  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  ardent  love 
which  the  world  could  not  satisfy. 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  literary  character  of  a  great  na- 
tion, it  is  therefore  but  of  little  weight,  that  superficial  observ* 
ers  find  in  reality  sufficient  justification  for  filling  the  newspa- 
pers with  accounts  of  the  uncouth  manners,  or  the  humble  sta- 
tion of  men,  whose  names  are  repeated  throughout  the  lettered 
world  with  reverence.  If  a  few  striking  points  of  character  are 
thus  related — if  some  interesting  biographical  circumstances  are 
set  forth  in  broad  relief,  it  may  innocently  serve  to  excite  won- 
der, and  perhaps  to  gratify  an  imperfect  curiosity ;  but  it  does 
not  come  near  the  great  question  of  the  character  of  the  intel- 
lectual existence  of  a  nation. 

Nor  is  it  a  question  of  the  slightest  moment,  whether  men  of 
letters  circulate  freely  among  those  of  political  or  hereditary 
rank.   Who  asks  if  Homer  kept  company  with  kings?   Who  is 
distressed  because  Milton  would  not  or  could  not  go  to  court? 
An  ingenious  scholar  of  the  North,  whose  merits  are  above  our 
praise,  observes,  as  a  favourable  characteristic  of  our  country, 
that  authors  now  ^^  constitute  the  chosen  ornaments  of  society, 
and  are  welcomed  to  the  gay  circles  of  fashion  and  the  palaeei 
of  princes.'^   It  may  be  well  for  the  classes  which  are  privi- 
leged by  birth  or  fortune,  to  associate  to  themselves  the  m&k 
whose  eloquence  can  sway  public  opinion,  or  whose  science  can 
produce  new  resources  of  power  or  wealth ;  it  may  promote  the 
rational  happiness  of  princes,  to  have  at  their  tables,  and  in  their 
saloons,  men  capable  of  enlightening  ignorance,  and  promoting 
pleasures  of  an  exalted  kind.    But  how  is  the  man  of  letters  be- 
nefited? The  well-fed  parasite  is  infinitely  beneath  the  stern, 
independent  man,  whose  mind,  self-balanced,  reposes  on  the 
consciousness  of  its  internal  strength.    Men  of  letters  belong 
essentially  to  the  labouring  class ;  they  are  links  in  the  cbaia 
which  binds  together  the  great  and  widely  diversified  elements 
of  society.    They  rise  from  the  general  mass  and  belong  to  it 
All  the  comforts  of  high  life,  all  the  fascinations  of  fashionable 
society,  all  the  charms  of  good  living,  all  the  delight  of  vanity 
in  counting  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy  as  friends,  should 
never  induce  them  to  resign  their  just  claim  to  equal  competi- 
tion on  the  field  of  general  exertion — founded  as  their  claim  is, 
in  the  glory  of  transmitting  the  lights  of  intelligence  from  one 
generation  to  another,  and  inspiring  the  thoughts,  and  moulding 
the  moral  existence  of  contemporary  millions. 

Are  not  these  views  in  point,  in  returning  to  the  discussion 
of  German  literature  ?  They  would  be  still  more  so,  if  we  were 
to  extend  our  views  beyond  the  limits  of  the  works  of  imaginar 
tion.  The  judgments  which  have  been  pronounced  on  the  cliBi 
of  professed  men  of  learning,  have  often  been  singularly  defici- 
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ent  in  tolerance  and  moderation.  The  transient  obaenrer  fltam- 
bles  against  some  awkward  comers,  and,  never  lifting  up  his 
eyes  to  see  the  whole  beauty  and  fair  proportions  of  the  struc- 
ture, bears  away  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  some  casual  and 
unimportant  defects.  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated  or 
urced  on  the  attention  of  the  public,  that,  at  the  Oerman  uniyer- 
sities,  the  great  problem  of  allowing  free  competition  in  public 
instmction  is  most  successfully  solved ;  honour  and  compensa- 
tion are  proportioned  to  talents  and  industry;  an  unlimited  career, 
both  of  exertion  and  of  emolument,  is  opened  to  the  learned ; 
and  the  motives  of  universal  agency,  in  every  branch  of  public 
indostryy  are  brought  to  apply  to  the  concerns  of  science  and  the 
diffosioa  of  knowledge.  And  those  concerns,  almost  more  than 
any  other,  have  advanced  in  that  country,  because  they  have 
been  established  on  a  liberal  and  natural  basis. 

Censures  almost  equally  severe,  are  not  unfrequently  lavished 
•Q  individuals.  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  literary  work,  the 
personal  manners  of  its  author  should  not  influence  the  deci- 
sion. A  good  idea  is  not  worth  the  less,  because  it  comes  from 
an  enthusiast,  who  does  not  view  the  world  with  the  clear  eye 
of  prudence.  The  cultivated  nations  have  hardly  yet  ceased  from 
their  recrets  at  the  death  of  the  venerable  Pestalozzi,  the  Ger- 
man Swiss,  who  has  gone  down  to  the  tomb,  in  the  fulness  of 
years  and  the  maturity  of  fame.  Is  it  any  satisfaction  to  know 
that  he  had  weaknesses  of  character,  which  were  practically  of 
essential  injury?  That  his  presence  was  mean  ?  That  his  language, 
or  rather  his  pronunciation,  was  not  elegant  nor  even  correct? 
That  in  his  fortunes  he  was  repeatedly  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy? That  his  benevolence  of  heart  was  supported  by  no 
energy  of  will  ?  That  to  an  angelic  simplicity  of  disposition,  he 
added  the  infirmity  of  a  child,  in  his  dealings  with  men?  Am) 
yet  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  is  safely  enshrined  among  the  bene- 
factors of  humanity,  and  his  character,  with  all  its  failings,  seal- 
ed ^th  the  stamp  of  elevated  philanthropy.  And  why  ?  His 
mind  presented  to  itself  a  simple  truth,  pregnant  with  conse- 
qnenees  for  the  world ;  and  through  a  long  lii^,  in  good  and  ill 
report,  in  competence  and  poverty,  in  age  as  in  manhood,  he 
was  bosy  in  exemplifying  and  illustrating  that  truth,  and  apply- 
ing the  results  of  his  wise  speculations  to  the  benefit  of  the 
world. — ^We  pame  a  planet  after  a  German,  who  began  his  career 
as  a  musician  in  a  Hanoverian  regiment  He  possessed  that  sio- 
gleness  of  heart,  which  can  consecrate  a  life  to  a  great  design. 
Too  poor  to  buy  a  telescope,  he  had  ingenuity  enough  to  make 
one ;  and  Providence,  as  if  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  vain  distinc- 
tions of  scientific  corporations,  left  it  to  this  child  of  nature  to 
make  the  most  striking  discovery,  that  has  distinguished  the  ob- 
iBrvatioos  of  the  last  oeatury.  And  yet  we  are  not  to  regard 
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this  result,  ss  something  monstroas  and  unnatural ;  it  was  the 
proper  result  of  a  strong  propensity,  deeply  rooted,  earefully 
nourished,  and  finally  freely  indulged. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  fame  or  wealth  are  the  leadinc 
passions,  which  have  impelled  men  to  this  earnest  and  undivided 
application.  Certainly  the  love  of  fame  is  a  passion  that  becomes 
a  generous  nature ;  for  who  would  not  wish  to  stand  well  with 
his  kind  ?  And  we  are  disposed  to  do  all  justice  to  the  very  re- 
spectable passion  of  avarice.  Yet,  having  alluded  to  Herschel,  we 
are  reminded  of  his  great  precursor,  Copernicus,  one,  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  can  read 
and  write,  and  that  knows  the  world  turns  round ;  a  man  whose 
fame  has  been  but  the  more  firmly  established  by  every  succes- 
sive improvement  in  astronomical  science,  and  whose  immorta- 
lity is  secured  and  diffused,  not  by  the  labours  of  the  erudite 
only,  bat  by  every  manual  of  astronomy  that  is  addressed  to  a 
child's  capacity.  Now,  this  man  very  deliberately  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  a  life  of  more  than  seventy  years,  in  establish- 
ing a  theory  which  bears  his  name ;  and  having  thus  in  his  power 
a  kind  of  knowledge,  which  it  belongs  to  every  man  to  learo, 
and.  which  could  not  but  secure  to  him  a  universality  of  fame, 
heyond  any  thing  which  a  poet  can  compass,  he  yet  communed 
with  himself  on  his  great  discoveries,  till  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  never  saw  them  published,  till  on  the  very  day  of  his  death. 

Shall  we  have  another  example,  to  see  if  wealth  and  the  pros- 
peet  of  it,  are  the  reward  or  the  excitement  to  intellectual  efforts? 
In  the  same  department  of  knowledge,  the  industry  and  labours 
of  Kepler  were  unwearied.  While  others  have  gained  glory 
by  discovering  isolated  doctrines,  Kepler  invented  science.  He 
had  taste  and  genius  for  poetry,  but  gave  his  enthusiasm  to  his 
exact  pursuits.  In  the  service  of  the  German  emperor,  he  yet 
lived  on  the  narrowest  means ;  and,  after  all  his  success  and  all 
his  labours,  left  to  his  family  but  twenty-two  rix  dollars,  and  an 
old  horse,  worth  a  few  florins.  But  was  Kepler  therefore  un- 
happy ?  His  correspondence  breathes  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness, 
and  he  tells  the  story  of  his  own  penury  without  complaints. 
Kepler  was  the  precursor  of  Newton ;  the  Englishman  lived  to 
he  more  than  eighty ;  Kepler  died  while  not  yet  sixty.  We  do 
not  contrast  their  respective  merits  ;  it  would  be  presumption  in 
us  to  do  so ;  but  when  it  is  done,  the  miserable  external  exisir 
ence  of  Kepler  should  not  be  left  out  of  mind.  Newton  was 
worshipped  in  his  lifetime  as  a  super-human  being.  He  was 
member  of  parliament;  at  one  time  even  in  the  cabinet;  was 
knighted ;  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  fortune ;  and,  dying,  left 
an  estate,  as  times  then  were,  equal  to  what  our  wealthier  mer- 
chants acquire.  Kepler's  body  was  given  to  the  earth  without 
honour ;  the  remains  of  Newton  were  interred  with  pomp;  dukes 
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and  lords  being  the  pall-bearers.  On  his  monument,  he  was  at 
once  called  ''the  honour  of  the  human  race."  In  the  last  cen- 
tury,  a  proposal  was  made  to  erect  a  monument  to  Kepler  by 
subscription,  and  the  plan  failed.  <<  After  all,"  said  KSstner, 
''since  Germany  refused  him  bread,  while  he  lived  on  earth, 
it  matters  little  now  that  he  has  been  immortal  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  whether  it  gives  him  a  stone."  "His  monu- 
ment," said  another,  "is  in  Ihe  moon." 

This  devoted ness  is  one  of  the  highest  qualities  common  to 
all  noble  natures.  But  we  intend  also  to  represent  it,  as  more 
frequently  illustrated  in  action  among  the  Germans,  than  else- 
where in  Europe.  It  is  the  same  spirit,  operating  under  differ- 
ent forms,  that  supported  the  man,  who,  more  than  any  other,  is 
the  fit  representative  of  German  character :  the  father  of  the  re- 
formation. When  he  periled  his  life  without  fear,  before  the  im- 
perial diet,  under  the  frown  of  the  emperor  himself,  he  could 
not  swerve  from  his  purpose,  declaring  for  all  defence  and  all  ex- 
case,  "  I  cannot  act  otherwise,  that  God  knows. " 

It  need  not  be  added,  that  the  exact  sciences  have  continued 
to  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  country  which  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  modern  astronomy.  The  pursuits  of  Euler  continued 
his  cheerfulness,  even  in  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life, 
though  the  light  of  heaven  shone  on  him  in  vain,  and  his  eyes 
were  closed  on  the  splendours  of  the  firmament,  through  which 
he  had  loved  to  trace  the  wanderings  of  the  planets.  KSstner 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  epigrams,  not  less  than  as  a  mathematician.  Olbers,  of  Bre- 
men, the  successful  observer,  (a  friend  of  our  country,  and  one 
who  loved  on  all  occasions  to  learn  and  to  repeat,  whatever  was 
to  the  honour  of  America,)  not  less  than  Zach,  amidst  all  the 
changes  of  his  residence,  was  faithful  to  the  science,  to  which  he 
gave  unremittingly  the  labours  of  his  best  years.  But  the  greatest 
of  living  mathematicians  in  Germany  is  Gauss.  He  is  the  very 
model  in  his  de[fertment  Nothing,  that  he  has  attempted,  is  slo- 
venly or  unfinished.  He  is  in  mathematics,  what  Schiller  was  in 
poetry,  always  finishing  every  thing  he  writes  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous exactness  and  elegance,  not  so  much  to  delight  others,  as  to 
satisfy  himself.  He  has  written  but  little ;  but  the  highest  perfec* 
tioo  belongs  to  all  that  he  has  published.  There  is  not  even  a 
dissertation  or  an  occasional  essay  of  his,  which  is  not  a  finished 
performance  in  its  kind.  Those  who  are  best  competent  to  judge, 
consider  him  as  the  honourable  rival  of  La  Place.  In  variety  of 
powers,  the  French  astronomer  has  doubtless  the  ascendancy;  in 
devoted  ness  he  is  surpassed  by  the  Hanoverian.  La  Place  had 
the  vanity  to  be  a  peer ;  one  may  see  his  portrait  in  Paris,  a  fine 
picture,  in  which  he  is  represented  in  the  robes  of  the  privileged 
order.  But  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  Marquh  de  La  Place  ?  For 
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the  farmer's  son,  who  expounded  the  system  of  the  world,  and 
treated  of  celestial  mechanics,  who  advanced  the  limits  of  ma- 
thematics, and  discovered  new  applications  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
calculus,  who  reconciled  the  apparent  irregularities  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  influence  of  acknowledged 
laws,  and  deduced  directly  from  the  principle  of  gravity,  the  re- 
sults which  had  been  gathered  from  the  observation  of  many 
centuries — for  him,  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  all 
times,  we  have  the  most  profound  respect.  But  La  Place,  the 
unskilful  minister  of  the  interior,  the  chancellor  of  Napoleon'a 
senate,  the  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Bourbons,  was 
after  all  but  an  inferior  man.  The  German  lives  exclusively  in 
his  science ;  it  is  his  honour,  his  employment,  his  solace,  and 
the  sole  and  sure  foundation  of  durable  fame. 

May  we  not  then  infer,  that  this  power  of  consecrating  a  life 
with  undivided  zeal  to  one  great  object,  is  a  quality  so  frequent- 
ly found  in  Germany,  as  to  be  characteristic?  In  the  department 
of  natural  history,  this  quality  leads  to  wonderful  accuracy  and 
minuteness  of  knowledge.  Accordingly,  the  several  branches  of 
that  interesting  portion  of  science  are  cultivated  by  men  who 
spare  no  pains  to  be  thorough  and  exact  We  might  refer  to  the 
cabinet  of  natural  science  in  Berlin,  as  perhaps  the  best  arranged 
of  any  in  the  world.  Not  to  enumerate  many  names,  we  yet  muH 
express  veneration  for  the  patriarch  Blumenbach,  a  man  who  sur- 
passes in  science  all  competitors,  in  that  enlargement  of  mind 
which  distinguishes  generous  natures.  For  more  than  fifty  years, 
he  has  regularly  taught  the  great  branches  of  natural  history  and 
physiology  tocrowded  audiences.  Thespiritthatbreathesin all  that 
he  utters,  is  otic  to  awaken  interest,  and  to  enkindle  the  ardour 
of  curiosity.  With  a  mind  versed  in  all  that  can  interest  a  phi- 
losopher, he  strays  into  other  departments  of  science  only  to 
illustrate  his  own. 

His  pupils  cherish  towards  him  mingled  sentiments  of  respect 
and  love  ;  and  long  after  the  grave  shall  have  closed  on  him,  they 
will  continue  to  remember  the  hours  that  were  passed  in  his  lee^ 
ture  room,  as  among  the  most  profitable  and  the  most  agreeable 
of  their  lives.  Is  it  asked  by  what  secret  charm  he  has  thusao 
long  gathered  around  him,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  throng 
of  curious  youth,  whose  aflection  he  has  governed,  and  whose 
zeal  he  has  called  into  action  ?  It  is  genius,  united  with  singlo- 
ness  of  purpose,  and  cheerful  benevolence.  No  envy  ever  induc- 
ed him 'to  detract  from  foreign  merit ;  no  prejudices  restrainad 
him  in  his  pursuits  of  truth  ;  no  contracted  disposition  kept  him 
from  adopting  the  improvements  of  others.  At  ease  in  his  own 
mind,  he  observed  all  earnest  efforts  with  delight,  and  was  al- 
ways fond  of  benefiting  himself  by  deriving  information  from 
every  possible  source  ;  and  while  his  powers  are  of  a  nature 
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which  would  conduct  to  eminence  in  every  career,  he  never  fal- 
tered in  his  attachment  to  the  science  which  won  his  first  love 
Not  so  his  great  contemporary  in  Paris,  the  Baron  Cuvier,  whose 
early  intention  it  was  to  become  a  WQrtemberg  clergyman. 
Failing  in  this,  he  soon  filled  the  scientific  world  with  his  praise^ 
and  obtained  a  pre-eminence,  which  almost  any  man  mij^ht  have 
envied.  But  at  last  he  took  office  under  the  Bourbons,  and,  with- 
out one  single  talent  as  a  statesman,  except  the  gift  of  speaking 
gracefully  and  fluently,  was  yet  tickled  with  the  cap  and  bells 
of  public  place.  Blumenbach,  too,  has  been  at  court ;  but  not  as 
a  suitor  for  office,  or  a  possessor  of  it  When  he  was  engage 
ed  in  a  journey  to  England,  for  his  benefit  as  a  man  of  science^ 
the  late  British  king,  who  loved  his  Hanoverian  subjects,  invit- 
ed him  to  take  tea  at  Windsor.  It  was  natural  that  the  monarch 
should  exult  a  little  at  the  thought  of  the  admiration  which  his 
continental  professor  must  feel,  at  the  vastness  of  the  British 
metropolis,  and  the  wonders  it  contained.  <^Now  tell  me," said 
the  king  fmiliarly,  <<  of  all  that  you  have  ever  seen  in  my  capi- 
tal, %vhat  has  most  surprised  you  ?"  "The  Kangaroo,"  replied 
Blumenbach  promptly,  and  but  half  in  jest ;  for  that  singular 
animal  had  then  for  the  first  time  been  brought  from  Australa* 
sia.  Certainly  the  man  who  would  give  such  an  answer  at  such 
a  time,  nourished  no  ambition  for  political  eminence.  And  we 
will  ask,  is  not  Blumenbach,  among  his  collections  of  skulls,  bet- 
ter employed  for  ^science  and  mankind,  than  the  ambitious  Cu- 
vier  has  ever  been  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ? 

In  the  same  way,  the  secret  of  German  success  in  philological 
pursuits  lies  in  the  unity  of  object,  encouraged  and  strengthen- 
ed by  free  and  numerous  competition.  In  England,  the  men  of 
learning  acquire  high  offices  in  the  church.  The  excellent  editor 
of  ^schylus,  whose  edition  excited  many  hopes,  with  a  salary 
of  which  the  annual  proceeds  are  equal  to  a  small  fortune,  is 
forthwith  made  a  bishop,  and  must  take  part  in  the  defence  of 
royalist  measures  in  the  British  house  of  peers.  Hindostan,  too, 
of  the  present  day,  has  repeatedly  cheated  the  learned  of  the  ta- 
lents which  ancient  Hellas  would  otherwise  have  retained.  But 
Heyne,  once  immersed  in  philological  lore,  was  never  to  quit  it 
but  with  life.  Eighteen  years  did  not  seem  too  many  to  give  to 
the  elucidation  of  one  poem.  That  poem«was  indeed  Homer's, 
and  the  interpretation  of  his  rhapsodies  brought  into  discussion 
the  whole  creation  of  Grecian  mythology.  Heyne  acquired,  oa 
the  score  of  personal  character,  and  capacity  for  business,  a  high- 
er and  better  founded  fame,  than  any  scholar  of  England.  He 
^as  the  confidential  friend  of  a  prime  minister,  yet  his  advice 
never  extended  beyond  the  concerns  of  letters,  and  his  influ- 
ence was  used  solely  to  perfect  the  establishments  of  the  uni  ver- 
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sity  of  which  he  was  a  member.  We  accidentally  find  a  letter* 
from  him  to  Herder,  in  which  he  describes  his  mode  of  life. 
<'  I  see  company,"  says  he,  *^  hardly  three  times  a  year/'  and 
he  declares  that  <<  all  his  coUea^es,  except  the  fools,"  thus  live 
within  themselves.  He  was  accustomed  to  rise  at  five,  and 
was  so  closely  employed  during  the  morning,  that  he  did  not  see 
his  family  till  the  time  for  dinner.  This  was  a  hasty  meal.  At 
tea,  he  spent  with  his  family  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  only 
in  his  advanced  age.  At  eight  came  the  evening  repast,  to  which 
he  willingly  g^ve  an  hour.  After  this,  he  continued  his  employ- 
ments till  half  past  ten  or  eleven.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to 
read  three  or  four  lectures  of  an  hour's  length,  daily,  to  write 
more  than  a  thousand  letters  a  year,  to  pmblish  elaborate  works^ 
of  which  the  titles  cover  twenty  octavo  pages,  and  finally,  to 
write  at  least  eight  thousand  articles  in  the  Review  of  which  he 
was  the  editor,  besides  many  contributions  to  other  journals.  Such 
a  career  may  appear  hardly  enviable  ;  and  he  may  seem  to  have 
renounced  all  the  comforts  of  social  life.  Yet  Heyne  was  belov- 
ed in  his  family,  and  tenderly  respected  and  cherished  by  his 
children.  Perhaps  his  fortunes  and  condition  were  hardly  com- 
mensurate with  his  endowments,  and  his  habits  of  business,  and 
his  astonishing  industry.  His  external  circumstances  were,  for  a 
part  of  his  life,  severe  in  the  extreme.  When  a  boy,  he  was  not 
able  to  raise  three  cents  a  week  to  pay  for  instruction,  so  indi- 
gent was  his  father.  At  the  university  of  l^eipzig  he  was  some- 
times compelled  to  sustain  existence  on  what  a  compassionate 
servant  in  the  house  could  spare  him.  Nay,  after  the  spendthrift 
Bruhle  had  invited  him  to  Dresden,  and  had  failed  to  keep  his  pro- 
mise in  giving  him  sufficient  employment^  Heyne  was  obliged  re- 
E^atedly  to  gather  refuse  pea-pods,  and  boil  them  for  sustenance, 
ut  at  last  he  found  a  safe  place  of  refuge.  Having  acquired  by 
his  wisdom  the  direction  of  the  most  respected  university  of  the 
continent,  he  beheld  all  its  institutions  thrive  under  his  managjB- 
ment ;  his  name  spread  through  the  world  ;  even  in  his  lifetime 
the  greatest  of  the  Roman  poets  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  in  the  text  which  his  industry  had  amended,  and  most  of 
all,  his  method  of  treating  ancient  authors,  assisted  in  breaking 
down  the  wall  of  pedantry,  and  introducing  the  student,  who  be- 
fore had  been  kept  in  the  entrenchments  of  grammatical  prccisioop 
into  the  very  garden  of  the  Muses.  The  merit  of  Heyne  extends 
to  a  reform  in  learning.  The  necessity  of  grammatical  precision 
continued  to  be  acknowledged,  but  taste  ceased  to  be  neglectedf 
and  proofs  of  fine  feeling,  and  a  lively  sensibility  to  all  the  beau- 
ty and  excellence,  contained  in  the  written  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, found  their  way  into  the  works  of  commentators.  It  wal 
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in  his  school,  and  following  in  his  steps,  that  the  seed  was  sown 
for  the  rich  harvest  which  is  now  gathering  in  Germany,  in  eve- 
ry branch  of  philological  research. 

One  peculiar  merit  of  Heyne  we  cannot  forbear  mentioning. 
He  was  the  librarian  of  the  Georgia  Augusta,  and  an  excellent 
one.  To  those  who  think  it  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to 
select  a  librarian,  this  may  seem  small  praise.  We  regard  it 
otherwise.  There  are  probably  at  this  time  not  six  good  librarians 
in  the  world.  In  this  country,  we  never  knew  but  one  or  two. 
It  requires  devoted ness  ;  and  further,  a  good  librarian  must  be 
conversant  with  all  the  sciences,  must  possess  the  very  spirit  of 
order,  great  activity  and  vigilance,  and  an  almost  intuitive  judg- 
ment, to  make  new  purchases  with  prudence,  and  preserve  a 
proportion  in  the  several  departments.  Heyne  began  under  no 
peculiarly  favourable  auspices ;  yet  he  was  chief  librarian  for 
forty-nine  years,  with  almost  unlimited  influence  in  the  regula« 
tions  of  the  concerns  of  the  library.  And  he  left  the  collec* 
tion,  which  on  entering  upon  his  office  was  but  a  respectable  one, 
the  very  best,  decidedly  the  best  arranged,  and  the  most  judi- 
ciously put  together,  in  the  world.  The  royal  library  at  Paris  is 
a  chaos  to  it.  We  speak  in  sober  earnest  In  a  collection  of  about 
300,000  volumes,  there  is  not  one  on  which  even  a  younger 
clerk  cannot  readily  lay  his  hand.  Yet  we  must  tell  the  whole. 
Connected  with  the  library,  was  the  university  church ;  Heyne 
longed  .to  see  one  splendid  saloon  ;  times  were  hard  ;  money  wu 
scarce ;  the  French  were  in  power  in  the  ephemeral  kingdom 
of  Westphalia*  Heyne  persuaded  the  government  to  give  him 
the  church  for  his  purposes  ;  and  presently  a  floor  was  extended 
M  as  to  divide  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  Gothic  pile  ;  a 
large,  but  rather  dark  hall  was  formed  below  ;  a  really  noble  sa- 
loon above.  And  this  was  appropriated  to  the  department  of  his- 
tory. It  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  Clio,  exclaims  the  histori- 
cal professor,  not  observing  the  antithesis  of  the  holier  service 
from  which  it  had  been  taken. 

Wolff,  the  illustrious  rival  of  Heyne,  is  reported  to  have  be* 
^n  his  career  with  industry.  In  after  life,  he  used  to  say  of  him* 
self,  that  it  was  his  object  to  be  an  instructer,  not  an  author. 
And  we  find  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  pupils  bears,  that  at 
times  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  make  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  his  chair,  and  his  hearers  '<  hung  upon  his  lips  with 
such  attention  and  love,  that  you  might  hear  their  hearts  beat  ' 
under  their  shaggy  coats. ^'  This  statement  may  be  a  little  exag- 
gerated, but  proves  the  veneration  which  his  hearers  cherish^ 
for  him.  Wolff  was  exceedingly  amiable,  full  of  jests,  and*  full 
of  benevolence ;  and  during  the  best  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
doubtless  a  severe  student  When  the  French  attacked  Prussia, 
He  refused  to  be  enrolled  as  a  soldier,  and  his  patriotism  became 
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suspected.  The  interpreter  of  Homer  would  not  fight ;  and  he 
who  for  years  had  illustrated  the  quick  anger  of  Achilles,  de- 
meaned himself  meekly  in  the  season  of  his  country's  invasion. 
But  in -truth  the  sword  was  not  his  weapon  ;  his  wit,  however^ 
was  always  on  the  side  of  independence. 

In  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Halle,  Wolff  lost  his  pa- 
pers. They  were  taken  from  him,  as  he  used  to  say,  by  a  man 
who  was  a  connoisseur  in  good  things ;  and  they  contained  enough 
to  have  filled  thirty  volumes.  After  this  accident,  and  the  de- 
cline of  Halle  under  French  jurisdiction,  Wolff  was  transferred 
to  Berlin.  But  his  habits  were  entirely  broken  up,  and  there 
was  nearly  an  end  to  all  valuable  effort  on  his  part  He  had 
already  done  a  vast  deal,  and  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  repos* 
ing  on  his  laurels.  In  a  word,  he  undertook  to  play  the  part  of 
a  gentleman.  In  this,  he  could  be  surpassed  by  any  second  liea- 
tenant  or  impoverished  noble  in  Berlin ;  in  philology,  he  wouM 
hardly  have  had  his  peer  in  Europe,  had  he  continued  to  pos- 
sess the  industry  indispensable  for  success.  All  that  Wolff  did, 
hears  the  impress  of  genius  ;  he  only  needed  that  the  decision 
which  characterized  his  early  life  should  have  distinguished  his 
age,  to  have  surpassed  almost  all  who  preceded  him.  No  one  haa 
contemplated  classical  antiquity  from  a  nobler  point  of  view  ;  be 
has  given  the  best  exposition  of  its  claims  as  an  independent  braneh 
of  knowledge ;  and  on  the  topic  so  much  debated,  the  value  of 
classical  learning,  his  essay  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten. Nobody  in  our  days  reads  Homer  in  any  text  but  Wolff's; 
the  very  best  translations  from  ancient  languages  into  modenii 
are  by  him  ;  few  in  number,  but  exact  in  spirit  and  in  form.  His 
lectures  extended  to  all  the  most  interesting  subjects  connected 
with  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  the  history  of  ancient  liters* 
ture,  the  history  of  philology,  and  the  interpretation  of  Homer, 
Aristophanes,  and  Plato,  Horace,  and  Tacitus.  Many  of  the  best 
living  philologists  of  Europe  received  an  impulse  from  his  in- 
struction. Results  almost  equally  honourable,  have  rewarded 
German  industry  in  the  department  of  oriental  philology ;  though 
the  supremacy  of  a  French  scholar  must  here  be  acknowledge. 
Unlike  most  of  his  compeers,  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
French  revolution,  Silvestre  de  Sacy  kept  quietly  at  his  books. 
Whether  the  state,  in  troublesome  times,  has  not  a  paramount 
right  to  the  service  of  all  her  best  citizens,  is  another  questioo. 
De  Sacy  laboured  incessantly  in  his  calling,  and  escaped  the  pe* 
rils  of  the  period.  Faithful  to  the  pursuits  of  his  early  choice, 
his  age  has  rendered  him  dear  to  the  world,  for  the  industry  and 
kindftess  with  which  he  di£fused  knowledge,  not  less  than  ror  his 
profound  and  unsuspected  erudition.  But  Uie  second  place  among 
oriental  scholars  in  the  Occident  belongs  to  Von  Hammer.  Pos- 
sessed of  no  mean  talent  for  poetry,  he  has  enriched  his  own  Ian- 
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guage  with  some  of  the  best  productions  of  the  Persian,  Arabic, 
and  Turkish  muse.  His  history  of  the  Assassins  is  derived  from 
Eastern  sources  ;  his  works  on  the  constitution  and  the  history  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  in  part  from  actual  survey,  in  part  from 
trust- worthy  materials,  may  have  a  general  interest ;  we  set  a 
great  value  on  his  history  of  Persian  poetry,  out  of  which  more 
may  be  learnt  on  the  subject,  than  out  of  all  the  works  upon  the 
Persian,  translations  and  essays,  in  other  occidental  languages 
than  the  German,  put  together.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  yet 
been  noticed  in  any  leading  American  or  English  Journal.  The 
style  in  which  he  has  written  is  unfortunate  ;  for  treating  of  Per- 
siao  poetry,  and  borrowing  largely  from  Persian  sources,  he  has 
thought  a  gorgeous  manner  suited  to  the  topic.  The  loves  of  the 
rose  and  the  nightingale,  and  the  flowers  and  the  hyperboles  of 
the  Blast,  weary  the  reader,  who  desires  simplicity  in  the  critic, 
from  the  excess  of  ornament  in  the  works  which  are  the  subject 
of  criticism.  But  the  whole  course  of  Persian  poetic  culture  is 
laid  open,  and  the  periods  separately  characterized,  and  more 
disUDCtly  than  the  periods  of  English  literature*  have  yet  been, 
in  any  English  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Hammer's  translations  from  the  eastern  writers  have  received 
and  have  merited  high  praise.    There  are  two  or  three  modes  of 
translation.    The  one  gives  in  plain  prose  the  most  literal  ver- 
sion ;  it  is  the  safest ;  we  wish  our  domestic  translators  from  the 
languages  of  our  Aborigines  would  follow  it    Then  there  is  the 
method,  which  adapts  K>reign  inventions  to  domestic  taste,  as  is 
done  by  almost  all  our  English  translators,  by  Dryden  and  Pope, 
or  in  our  own  days,  in  the  very  excellent  translations  of  Schil- 
ler's Wallenstein  by  Coleridge.    The  third  kind  gives  the  very 
form  and  sentiments,  the  ideas  and  the  tone  of  the  original ;  and 
are  such  exact  representations,  that  they  may  stand  in  the  stead 
of  it.    Cowper's  Homer  is  hardly  a  specimen  of  this  clasif;  it  is 
not  in  hexameters,  and  is  much  too  loose.    We  should  mention 
Wolff's  German  translation  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and 
William  Von  Humboldt's  of  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus,  as  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  this  kind  of  exercise.  Voss  is  the  inventor 
of  it,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves.    He  was  the  first  to  ven- 
ture on  this  manner,  which  is  finally  in  Germany  prevailing 
over  all  others.    That  the  style  was  at  first  harsh,  where  such 
fidelity  was  required,  is  undeniable  ;  but  long  and  frequent  exer- 
cise, great  competition,  and  unceasing  efforts,  have  given  such 
flexibility  and  variety  to  the  German  language  and  poetic  mea- 
sures, that  many  of  the  greatest  poets  of  all  times,  not  the  an- 
cients only,  but  Calderon  and  Shak^peare,  Tasso,  Ariosto  and 
fiante,  move  in  their  own  measures  and  their  own  style,  in  the 
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ingenious,  novel,  and  of  striking  truth,  on  the  various  epochs  of 
history.  It  had  been  MOller^s  determination  to  treat  of  all  parts 
of  history,  from  an  accurate  study  of  the  sources;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  gave  to  reading  every  hour,  which  he  could  redeem  from 
public  business.  From  all  that  he  read,  he  made  extracts,  and 
these,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  amounted  to  more  than  17,000 
closely  written  folio  pages.  If  Providence  had  prolonged  his  life, 
and  conferred  upon  him  a  happier  destiny,  would  it  have  been 
possible  for  him  to  arrange  his  collections  and  form  from  them 
an  eloquent  and  elaborate  whole  ?  was  not  the  vastness  of  the 
design  beyond  what  human  powers,  limited  as  they  are,  can  ac- 
complish ? 

Mailer's  familiar  letters  give  the  most  faithful  idea  of  his 
character.  They  extend  through  far  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
are  written  with  affectionate  simplicity,  and  while  they  reveal 
his  faults,  still  exhibit  his  qualities  under  an  aspect  to  conciliate 
favour  and  esteem.  His  passion,  we  have  said,  was  for  hiatory. 
The  science  was  pursued  by  him  with  earnest  enthusiasm,  and  he 
was  filled  with  the  liveliest  sense  of  its  dignity.  His  views  of 
the  world  and  life  were  clear  and  benevolent  He  was  no  scep- 
tic in  the  virtues  of  humanity.  A  keen  resentment  of  injustice, 
and  a  strong  love  for  liberty,  distinguished  him  throughout  life. 
Truth  was  to  him  the  highest  object:  neither  fear  nor  prospect  of 
distinction  ever  diverted  him  from  its  pursuit. 

His  history  of  Switzerland  can  never  be  popular;  yet  nothing 
can  surpass  its  accuracy.  It  abounds  in  descriptions,  which  have 
great  animation  and  beauty.  His  battles  are  often  admirably  told; 
and  the  scenes  of  quiet  life  are  exhibited  in  great  loveliness.  The 
history  is  exceedingly  minute,  and  exact  in  all  its  details.  Mdller 
knew  every  mountain,  and  glacier,  and  valley  of  Switzerland. 
Every  battle-ground  was  familiar  to  him  ;  of  every  locality  he 
had  so  distinct  a  conception  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  could  make 
it  present  in  his  description,  and  appears  himself  almost  as  the 
eye-witness  of  the  event  which  he  narrates. 

Mdller  had  examined  all  the  sources  of  Swiss  history,  manu- 
scripts even  far  more  than  printed  documents.  He  had  to  de- 
scribe a  country  composed  of  several  almost  independent  parts; 
the  points  of  union  and  general  interest  were  few  ;  the  particu- 
lar events  and  separate  concerns,  on  the  contrary,  almost  innu- 
merable. Muller  mastered  the  subject  in  all  its  extent  There 
was  in  Switzerland,  no  village,  and  no  distinguished  family,  of 
which  he  did  net  know  the  annals. 

Muller  possessed  unwearied  industry,  united  with  creative  ge- 
nius ;  an  active  fancy  and  a  cool  judgment ;  passionate  fondness 
for  truth,  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  humane  views  of  society. 
He  is  often  compared  to  Tacitus  ;  but  unjustly.  What  the  Ro- 
man accomplished,  exceeds  in  merit  the  productions  of  the  Ger- 
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man.  In  matters  of  style,  both  are  concise ;  but  the  manner  of  Ta- 
citus is  natural  ;  no  other  way  for  him  would  have  been  tolera- 
ble; it  is  the  very  form  of  his  mind  ;  the  style  of  MOiler  is,  we 
thinky  eminently  artificial,  sometimes  harsh,  often  obscure ;  it 
was  not  forced  upon  him  by  his  own  genius :  but  was  a  matter 
of  deliberation  and  adopted  on  choice.  Muller  treats  a  subject 
of  minute  details  and  of  petty  interest ;  Tacitus  of  the  grandest 
reyolutions,  on  which  the  destinies  of  the  world  depended.  In 
their  views  of  existence,  MUller  beheld  a  bright  sun  in  a  clear 
sky,  and  heard  the  still  voice  of  Providence  in  the  gentle  whis- 
perings of  evening ;  but  Tacitus  looked  out  upon  a  world  in 
which  the  sun  was  darkened  by  sanguinary  clouds,  and  the  wind 
was  heard  only  as  it  rushed  through  the  ruins  of  a  decaying  na- 
ture^  that  was  hardly  to  bloom  again.  Tacitus  was  favoured  in 
private  life,  enjoying  all  that  makes  home  social  and  happy,  and 
therefore  he  was  able  to  contemplate  with  philosophy  the  melan* 
choly  features  of  his  times;  but  Miiiler  had  no  resource  except 
in  his  pursuits,  and  to  have  renounced  his  faith  in  humanity,  and 
counteracted  the  natural  vivacity  of  his  feelings,  would  have  lefl 
him  without  a  hope  or  a  joy. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Miiiler  was  high  in  office  in  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia.  His  feelings  were  harrowed  by  the 
sight  of  abuse ;  his  strength  was  wasted  in  ineffectual  struggles. 
When  ELing  Jerome,  in  the  assembly  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  realm,  had  the  insolence  to  say,  <<  I  need  nothing  but  sol- 
diers.''— «  And  fools^'-^aculated  MQller  aloud,  labouring  un- 
der a  feverish  excitement  His  condition  was  an  intolerable  one> 
and  death,  but  about  a  week  after,  set  him  free  from  the  vexa- 
tions of  literary  and  political  ambition.  He  left  his  fortunes  em- 
barrassed, his  history  of  Switzerland  a  fragment,  and  the  great 
work,  to  preparations  for  which  he  had  mainly  consecrated  the 
peaceful  portion  of  his  existence,  unattempted. 

Of  the  Uving  historians  of  Germany,  Heeren  may  be  consi- 
dered the  first  He  has  long  been  a  favourite  instructer  in  history, 
at  the  most  flourishing  German  university.    His  researches  have 
been  various  and  accurate;  his  style  is  clear;  his  judgment  pro- 
found; his  freedom  from  prejudice  exemplary,    in  that  part  of 
his  modern  history  which  relates  to  America,  he  is  singularly 
just  No  European  writer  understands  our  government  and  con- 
dition more  exactly.    In  his  public  lectures,  the  statistics  of  the 
United  States  form  a  part,  which  is  discussed  with  great  care  and 
liberality.    No  one  has  surpassed  him,  in  the  kind  of  historic 
writing  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Schiller  himself,  during  a  period 
of  his  life,  was  vigorously  engaged  in  historical  pursuits.  We 
see  that  his  historical  writings  are  increasing  in  popularity ;  and 
t  portion  of  them  has  already  been  printed  in  the  very  widely 
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circulating  Miscellany,  which  bears  the  name  of  Constable's.  But 
Schiller  surpassed  all  writers,  ancient  or  modern,  in  bringing 
the  spirit  of  history  upon  the  stage ;  his  prose  writings  in  this 
class,  bear  his  impress,  but  are  not  among  the  greatest  efforts  of 
his  beautiful  genius. 

Nor  ought  we  to  omit,  in  enumerating  historical  writers,  the 
name  of  Eichhorn,  though  his  histories  are  not  the  works  on 
which  his  permanent  reputation  is  founded.  He  is  now  num- 
bered among  the  departed,  one  of  the  last  and  most  laborious 
in  the  series  of  devoted  scholars,  who  have  preserved  in  me- 
mory and  example  the  exclusive  literary  industry  of  the  for- 
mer century.  The  variety  of  topics  which  he  has  illustrated,  is 
immense;  the  department  of  literary  history,  and  intellectual 
culture,  the  history  of  the  world  in  a  condensed  form,  the  more 
copious  history  of  the  three  last  centuries,  testify  to  the  extent 
and  earnestness  of  his  studies.  His  greatest  work,  after  all,  re- 
lates to  oriental  literature ;  and  if  any  one  of  his  productions  is 
to  reach  the  next  century,  it  must  be  his  Introductioa  to  the  Old 
Testament 

German  theology,  however,  is  a  topic  on  which  it  is  not  our 
province  to  enter.    The  erudition  displayed  in  it,  is  universally 
acknowledged ;  but  objections  are  raised,  to  the  doubtful  charac- 
ter of  the  faith  and  the  religious  spirit,  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten.   Our  learned  world  has  not  hesitated  to  use  abundantly  the 
materials  provided  by  German  skill ;  and  the  very  elaborate  dis- 
quisition on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  recently  published  by 
Professor  Stuart  of  Andover,  displays  a  great  erudition,  which 
has  not  failed  to  become  familiar  with  the  results  of  German  re- 
searches. There  is  no  fear,  then,  but  tliat  justice  will  be  done  in 
this  department,  to  the  learning  of  the  Germans;  a  defence, 
or  an  investigation  of  the  religious  tendency  of  that  learning,  is 
not  within  our  purpose.    But  we  venture  to  suggest,  that  Chris- 
tianity has  nothing  to  fear,  and  much  to  gain,  by  investigation; 
that  generally  judgments  concerning  whole  classes  of  men,  are 
rash,  and  need  many  qualifications;  that  Germany  is  the  centre 
and  main  support  of  Protestantism  on  the  Continent;  and  to  de- 
clare its  most  learned  divines  no  better  than  infidels,  has  at  least 
nothing  of  consolation  in  it ;  and  finally,  that  the  German  nation, 
as  a  mass,  is  eminently  quickened  and  cheered  by  religious 
truth.    Nothing  of  the  kind  can  surpass  the  meekness  and  sin- 
cerity with  which  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  throng  to  their 
churches  on  Sunday  and  every  high  festival.    We  will  add  one 
word  more,  for  to  defend  a  tolerant  spirit  is  never  out  of  season; 
and  a  consideration  of  differences  in  customs,  may  tend  to  beget 
a  stronger  attachment  to  that  which  lends  to  customs  their  im- 
portance.   It  would  fill  the  mind  of  a  common  man  in  Germany 
with  horror  to  be  told,  that  thousands  of  children  walk  our 
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streets,  who  have  not  been  baptized ;  and  he  might  perhaps  re- 
gard us  as  little  better  than  a  nation  of  heathens,  were  he  to 
learn  that  our  children,  (at  least  those  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  nation,)  are  never  confirmed,  and  that  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion itself  is  of  evil  odour  to  the  uncompromising  descendants  of 
the  pilgrims.  Let  us  not  make  rash  judgments,  where  the  differ* 
ence  may  be  chiefly  in  the  forms,  or  where  the  sources  of  ob- 
jection would  be  removed,  by  a  just  allowance  for  the  force  of 
long«estabIished  customs. 

Nor  shall  we  venture  at  present  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  masters  in  German  philosophy.  The 
effects  on  the  nation  at  large,  of  this  earnest  and  continued  study 
of  metaphysics,  is  as  manifest  as  that  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins 
on  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  people  of  New-England.  So 
various  are  the  systems  of  the  recent  Grerman  philosophers,  that 
a  man  roust  be  very  fastidious,  if  he  cannot  find  a  theory  to  his 
taste,  either  in  the  lessons  of  Kant,  who  annihilates  the  empire 
of  imagination,  and  the  influence  of  feeling,  investigates  with  ex 
actness  the  sources  of  knowledge,  measures  the  boundaries  of 
the  human  understanding,  sets  up  the  land-marks  between  posi- 
tive knowledge  and  idle  speculation,  and  then  deduces  the  laws 
of  taste,  the  principles  of  justice,  the  doctrines  of  virtue,  and 
the  truths  of  religion,  from  the  understanding  itself,  and  the 
ultimate  laws  of  huinan  existence ;  or,  in  the  audacious  Fichte, 
who  leaves  the  ideal  Berkeley  far  in  the  rear,  annihilates  earth 
and  heaven,  knows  of  no  actual  existence  but  himself,  and  deems 
the  universe  and  its  glories  as  but  creations  and  images,  which  his 
own  mind  has  called  into  being;  or  in  Scheliing,  who  claims  ex- 
istence for  the  external  world,  and,  after  exhibiting  it  in  the 
splendours  of  its  actual  being,  falls  down  and  worships  it,  as 
though  it  were  the  divinity  itself;  or  in  Hegel,*  who  dresses 

•  We  ih«ll  not  pretend  to  speak  of  Hegel  with  a  respect  which  wc  do  not 
feel.  His  philosapny  is  at  best  but  the  triumph  of  acute  logical  deduction  over 
comfDon  sense ;  but,  we  think,  it  is  equally  deficient  in  logic  and  in  plain  rea- 
son. We  find  it  mentioned  by  one  of  his  admirers,  tliat,  in  the  night  preceding 
the  battle  of  Jena,  Hegel,  then  an  instructer  in  the  university  of  that  place,  waa 
employed  in  comjpleting  an  elaborate  philosophical  treatise.  This  may  to  some 
be  an  evidence  or  tlie  possession  of  that  talent  for  abstraction,  which  is  the  hap- 
pinew  and  the  condition  of  contemplative  excellence ;  to  us  it  seems  but  sorry 
aiTectation.  We  remember  in  one  oi  the  notes  to  Gibbon's  History,  it  is  related 
of  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  that  he  walked  for  a  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  without  being  conscious  of  it  We  believe  the  story  with  difficulty; 
for  St  Bernard  was  not  destitute  of  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  But  then 
it  was  a  quiet  walk ;  he  was  surrounded  by  friends  and  admirers,  was  engaged 
in  thought  and  di3cussioni^  and  for  a  few  hours  he  may  have  been  blind  to  one 
of  the  sublimest  scenes  in  our  world.  But  when  the  liberties  of  one's  country 
are  at  issue,  an  invading  army  within  cannon  shot,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  whioh 
was  to  decide  the  destiny  of  many  states,  and  seriously  affect  the  liberties  of 
Sarope^  between  the  encampments  of  the  arnues,  which  the  mom'mg's  light 
vas  to  summon  to  the  battle-field,  to  sit  and  write  abstract  nonsense,  bdongs  to 
>  phOosopby  for  which  the  world  can  have  little  need. 
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up  eommoo  truths  in  an  uncommon  formi  and  delivers  pan- 
doxea  in  so  uncouth  a  style,  that  some  lift  up  their  hands  in  ad- 
miration at  his  depth  and  originality,  while  others  find  cause  to 
esteem  him  as  a  time-server  in  politics,  and  a  charlatan  in  philo- 
sophy ;  or  lastly,  in  the  pure,  the  gentle,  the  eloquent  Jacobi, 
who  repelled  scepticism  for  its  coldness,  shunned  bold  specula- 
tions of  abstract  philosophy  as  unsatisfactory,  and,  conscious  of 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  faculties,  stooped  to  draw  from 
the  well  of  everlasting  life,  and  satisfied  his  tliirst  for  truthi  by 
drinking  d6eply  of  the  living  waters.  Jacobi  is  one  of  the 
purest  and  best  of  men,  whom  Providence  ever  blest  with  the 
gift  of  writing  eloquently.  He  was  almost  forty  when  he  began 
his  literary  career ;  yet  the  inspiration  of  his  own  heart,  and  the 
dieering  nature  of  the  truths  which  he  vindicated,  gave  him  a 
style  such  as  years  of  practice  could  not  have  formed. 

We  pass  from  topics  nearly  connected  with  learning,  to  those 
relating  to  taste  and  invention.  And  we  at  once  meet  the  works 
of  a  man  who  carried  to  the  culture  of  elegant  letters  a  mind  re- 
plenished with  the  most  various  erudition.  The  career  of  Her- 
der claims  admiration  and  sympathy.  His  influence  has  been  auspi- 
cious in  many  departments  of  human  learning ;  and  in  letters,  phi- 
losophy, and  theology,  he  has  raised  himself  to  an  eminence,  such 
as  can  be  won  only  by  a  rare  union  of  extensive  knowledge  and 
cultivated  taste.  His  merits  are  so  various^that  his  admirers  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  qualities  which  should  form  the  basis  of 
their  encomiums.  As  the  light  of  his  mind  was  not  concentrat- 
ed on  one  point,  those  who  have  gazed,  have  variously  grouped 
the  scattered  rays,  and  dilBTer  as  to  the  constellation  which  they 
compose.  Yet  it  never  was  doubted  that  his  mind  was  endowed 
with  uncommon  gifts.  His  writings  universally  glow  with  virtu- 
ous eloquence.  He  is  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  he  has 
to  express  indignation  against  vice.  In  him,  a  heart  whose  pulsa- 
tions were  warm  and  quick,  allied  itself  with  all  that  it  could  find 
of  gentleness  and  goodness  in  the  realms  of  literature,  and  in  life. 

There  ai*e  those  who  delight  in  a  cheerful  muse,  and  think  it 
the  charm  of  poetry,  that  it  crowns  enjoyment  with  the  most 
exquisite  gaiety.  Of  this.  Herder  knew  nothing.  The  Muse  that 
guided  his  steps  through  the  period  of  his  earthly  being,  admit- 
ted of  no  such  delusions  ;  she  showed  him  the  worm  that  gnaws 
at  the  bud  of  earthly  joy,  and  so  convinced  him  of  the  vanity 
of  ephemeral  gratifications,  that  in  bitterness  of  heart,  he  railed 
at  the  fools  who  put  their  trust  in  them.  She  showed  him  the 
traces  of  death  in  the  very  haunts  of  crowded  existence,  but  led 
him  to  familiarity  with  the  lessons  of  immortality;  with  a  vio- 
lent hand  she  tore  from  him  the  present  life,  but  she  gave  him  a 
better  in  its  stead.  And  thus  it  came,  that  qualities  apparently 
the  most  opposite  were  united  in  him.  He  was  heavenly-minded 
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and  serene  in  his  own  love  of  goodness  ;  but  he  hated  all  that 
was  opposed  to  the  objects  that  he  loved.  Possessed  of  the  spirit 
of  resignation  in  his  own  trials,  he  was  irritated  by  the  world 
around  him,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  contradiction  and  discontent 
When  reproof  was  forced  from  him,  his  censure  was  not  mea- 
sured. Dislike  became  antipathy  ;  disapprobation,  angry  rejec- 
tion ;  and  disdaining  all  compromise,  and  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge even  eminent  excellence,  when  it  was  marred  by  moral 
defects,  he  loathed  what  he  did  not  admire,  and  detested  what 
was  not  in  harmony  with  his  feelings.  In  this  way  his  peace 
was  disturbed,  and  his  life  embittered.  Having  no  objects  but 
noble  ones,  he  yet  fell  into  injustice.  When  he  held  up  the  toreh 
to  search  out  the  defects  and  faults  of  others,  he  held  it  with  an 
unsteady  hand,  and  it  was  truly  said  of  him,  that  <<  the  dark 
flame,  throwing  out  sparks  in  every  direction,  injured  himself 
the  worst" 

Herder  possessed  vivacity,  but  not  cheerfulness  ;  a  kind  na- 
ture, but  not  a  happy  one  ;  great  susceptibility,  but  no  content 
Being  of  a  melancholy  nature,  he  carried  his  elegance  of  taste 
into  mournful  themes.  He  muses  on  the  grave,  but  covers  it  with 
flowers ;  his  imaginings  are  of  death,  but  he  bodies  forth  its  an- 
gel as  a  beautiful  youth,  with  whom  he  could  even  grow  fami- 
liar. He  used  to  long  to  see  a  spirit,  and  was  doubtless  in  ear- 
nest in  the  desire.  His  imagination  has  been  compared  to  the 
night-blooming  Ceres. 

He  was  fond  of  nature,  for  nature  sooths  irritable  minds  by 
her  permanent  loveliness.  To  his  eye,  the  meanest  flowret  open- 
ed views  into  Paradise.  In  advanced  life  he  visited  Italy.  The 
country  round  Naples  operated  upon  his  sensitive  system  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  excitement  was  followed  by  an  attack  of 
profound  melancholy. 

Herder,  we  have  said,  was  never  contented.  Injustice  operat- 
ed upon  his  mind,  as  some  lively  poisons  do  on  the  system.  Infi- 
delity he  combated  like  a  man  who  throws  away  his  shield,  as 
he  runs  impetuously  to  battle.  He  would  commit  acts  of  indis- 
cretion and  blunders,  in  defending  the  side  of  good  feeling.  He 
ventured  boldly  against  the  clamorous  brood,  who  in  his  time 
disseminated  fatal  doctrines.  And  when  the  serpents  of  the  age 
turned  and  hissed  at  him,  he  kept  his  ground,  in  haughty  defiance, 
and  struck  passionate  blows,  without  good  aim,  at  those  against 
whose  venom  he  took  no  pains  to  protect  himself. 

AH  his  intercourse  with  man  was  attended  with  irritation  ; 
and  he  had  little  practical  talent,  and  no  tact  in  the  management 
of  ordinary  concerns.  At  one  time,  when  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  prince  of  BUckeburg,  the  sovereign  directed  him,  as  the 
head  of  the  church  in  the  principality,  to  ordain  a  person  who 
had  not  the  requisite  qualifications.  Herder  was  so  agitated,  that 
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he  ptced  up  and  down  his  chamber  during  the  night,  till  his  feet 
were  sore  from  his  vehement  walking,  and  his  whole  system 
wa8  in  the  most  violent  agitation.  And  now  making  his  repre- 
sentations to  the  government,  he  declined,  and  rightly,  to  obev 
the  order  of  the  prince.  But,  in  his  written  answer,  he  proceed* 
ed  to  set  forth  the  enormity  and  criminality  of  the  measure  re- 
quired  of  him,  in  terms  the  most  unguarded.  The  direct  logical 
inference  was,  that  the  issuing  of  the  order  was  the  act  of  an 
unprincipled  man.  The  prince,  who  had  an  enlarged  mind,  and 
a  real  esteem  for  Herder,  and  who  had  only  acted  without  suffi- 
cient reflection,  forgave  him  very  readily,  and  was  at  once  dis- 
posed to  recede  ;  but  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he 
had  placed  himself,  he  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
whole  matter.  Herder  interfered,  and  declared  there  was  no- 
thing to  investigate,  and  seemed  bent  on  making  the  prince 
yield,  and  moreover  own  himself  publicly  in  the  wrong,  after 
the  subject  had  become  of  the  most  extensive  notoriety.  We  ad- 
mire the  fearlessness  of  Herder,  but  it  was  a  fearlessness  unneces- 
sarily expressed,  where  a  prompt  and  proper  remonstrance  might 
readily  have  removed  the  difficulty,  without  anv  suffering  on  the 
side  of  the  remonstrant. 

This  schism  with  the  Duke,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
terminated,  made  Herder  feel  ill  at  ease  at  Btickeburg.  He  soon 
had  his  choice  between  a  professorship  in  Gottingen,  and  a  high 
place  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar.  He  chose  the  lat- 
ter, and  subsequently,  when  an  establishment  at  Gdttineen  was 
again  offered  him,  he  did  not  see  tit  to  abandon  his  prererence  ; 
but  when  too  late,  he  repented  of  his  choice.  **  Alas  !  I  have 
mistaken  my  career,"  he  would  say,  in  the  bitterness  of  self-re- 
proach. It  is  common  with  his  biographers  to  regret  that  he  had 
not  preferred  the  career  at  the  university.  We  believe  he  would 
have  been  no  happier  at  the  Georgia  Augusta.  He  had  not  one 
of  the  peculiar  talents  of  a  public  teacher.  His  greatness  lay  in 
another  sphere.  The  source  of  his  regret  was  within  himself ; 
his  prayer  for  rest  would  still  have  been  as  vain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  as  at  Weimar. 

He  was  discontented  with  the  whole  age  in  which  he  lived, 
not  less  than  with  his  part  in  it ;  and  one  fine  morning,  as  he 
heard  the  clear  tones  of  the  bells  of  the  cathedral,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Would  that  I  had  been  born  in  the  middle  ages !"  Nay,  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  life  itself,  and  at  the  close  of  it  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "  Thou  Sun,  I  am  tired  of  thy  beams  !" 

Yet  the  works  of  Herder  are  so  filled  with  lessons  of  benevo- 
lence, and  excellent  examples,  that  they  nourish  the  love  of  vir- 
tuous action,  and  above  all,  the  respect  for  human  nature.  His 
learning  was  luxuriant  and  productive  ;  it  hung  round  him  like 
a  vine  with  its  delirious  clusters  round  a  cypress  tree.    To  read 
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m  works,  is  aa  if  to  wander  through  the  gardens  and  groves  of 
le  Muses,  where  all  kinds  of  beautiful  foliage  and  flowers  are 
ireful  I V  assembled  and  gracelblly  mingled.  The  admiration  of 
loral  beauty  was  a  part  of  his  religion  ;  his  faith  in  it  lay  en- 
irined  within  him,  with  the  love  of  Ood.  Th^tendency  of  his 
Titings  is  noble  and  agreeable  ;  his  mind  is  earnest  to  gather 
ifSether  the  scattered  proofs  of  human  excellence,  to  discern 
midst  the  wrecks  of  genius  and  the  abuse  of  power,  the  marks 
r  a  better  nature,  to  form  a  beautiful  ideal  of  humanity.  The 
iCMt  striking  testimony  to  the  private  excellence  of  Herder,  was 
iven  by  the  celebrated  Amelia,  dutchcss  dowager  of  Weimar. 
nlhe  morning  of  her  own  death,  she  observed  with  wonderful 
mnity,  '<Now  I  shall  soon  be  with  my  dear  Herder." 

To  the  English  reader,  we  recommend  the  poem  of  Herder's^ 
ititled  *^  Night,"  contained  in  Bowring's  **  Matins  and  Ves- 
era.'^  It  is  one  of  Herder's  very  best,  and  is  well  translated. 
he  present  president  of  a  college,  in  the  north  of  New-Eng- 
od,  has  published  among  us,  in  a  translation,  a  part  of  Her- 
sr's  fine  work  on  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

A  friend  and  an  admirer  of  Herder,  was  John  Paul  Richter, 
.  home  called  Jean  Paul.  He  was  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
riginal  writers  of  his  age.  His  works  arc  difficult  to  read  ; 
m  character  and  place  as  an  author  not  easy  to  determine. 
ould  we  occupy  a  few  pages  with  extracts  from  his  productions, 
e  doubt  not  an  interest  would  be  excited  in  the  singular  affluence 
'  his  genius.  As  it  is,  we  can  spare  but  a  small  space  for  an  au- 
lor  whose  popularity  is  on  the  increase,  and  whose  complete 
orksy  now  in  press,  will  fill  seventy  volumes. 

In  the  old  Spanish  plays,  the  part  of  the  buffoon  is  conspicuous, 
e  has  the  readiest  wit,  the  greatest  shrewdness,  the  happiest  in- 
mtion.  Not  a  responsible  actor  in  the  drama,  he  is  the  coolest 
cctator,  and  all  the  while  observes  with  judgment.  He  sees  all 
•t  there  is,  that  is  ludicrous  in  connexion  with  sublimity  ;  he 
oralizes  often  in  an  elevated  strain,  but  his  sentimental  borders 
I  the  burlesque,  and  his  sublimity  partakes  a  little  of  rant, 
oes  not  the  world  give  cause  for  the  existence  of  such  a  being  ? 
re  not  the  grandest  things  which  human  power  can  produce, 
Biost  by  the  side  of  something  inexpressibly  mean  ?  In  the 
muine  Harlequin,  the  keen  sensibility  to  sublime  emotions,  is 
lited  to  a  powerful  talent  at  ridicule ;  and  raillery  and  irony  are 
ended  with  sincere  admiration  and  eloquence.  Of  this  charac- 
rour  English  Milton  has  nothing;  Scott  has  not  much;  Moore 
great  deal;  Byron,  except  for  his  misanthropy,  most  of  all;  es- 
leially  in  his  later  period.  Now  if  we  were  to  express  our  view 

Jean  PauPs  place  in  the  great  drama  of  letters,  with  profound 
•pect,  and  in  the  views  we  have  endeavoured  to  develope,  we 
lOuld  call  him  the  sublime  Harlequin.    He  philosophizes  as 
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wisely  and  as  morally  as  Hamlet  and  the  church-yard  clowns  put 
together;  like  them  he  is  as  likely  to  sing  at  grave-making  as  at 
any  time,  and  would  be  as  ready  4o  defend  religion  with  a  jest  as 
with  an  argument.  He  is  more  absolutely  mad,  and  not  less  mus- 
ing, than  the  Prtnce  of  Denmark  himself;  and  poor  Yorick  could 
not  have  surpassed  him  in  infinite  jest  and  excellent  fancy. 

In  ascribing  this  character  to  Jean  Paul,  we  would  not  deny 
him  the  praise  of  possessing  a  well-disciplined  understanding, 
and  of  having  arrived  at  clear  results  in  his  reasonings  on  morals 
and  letters.  He  has  even  very  great  merits  as  a  critic,  apart  from 
his  original  inventions.  He  is  bold  and  decided  in  his  literary 
creed,  and  has  developed  it  with  much  eloquence  in  a  separate 
work,  which  is  replete  with  sound  doctrine,  novel  illustrations, 
profound  thought,  and  the  strongest  combinations.  Yet  in  his 
madness,  reason  is  still  supreme  ;  the  form  is  wild,  but  the  spirit 
is  one  of  sober  judgment  This  treatise  ( Vorschule  der  Aeslhe- 
tik)  will  perhaps  commend  itself  to  an  American  reader,  more 
than  any  of  his  novels.  The  first  impression  produced  by  almost 
any  of  his  works,  will  be  a  bewildering  one  ;  but  he  who  is  once 
initiated  into  his  manner,  will  readily  acknowledge  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  original  and  able  writers  of  our  time.  In  his  own 
country  he  has  but  gradually  acquired  popularity,  and  ia  but  re- 
cently established  in  undisputed  favour. 

We  must  not  here  forget  to  name  Hoffman,  for  he  has  had 
Jean  Paul  for  his  advocate,  and  in  some  respects  followed  in  the 
steps  of  that  singular  man.  But  Hoffman  had  not  the  deep  phi- 
losophy, nor  the  fine  moral  sense  of  his  master.  With  leaa  geni- 
us, he  was  more  bold  in  his  manner,  and  more  given  to  the  •won- 
derful ;  and  while  he  strives. after  supernatural  interest,  he  not 
unfrequently  degenerates  into  commonplaces.  In  hia  efforts  at 
sublimity  he  is  impetuous  and  extravagant  His  enthusiasm  is 
foaming  and  turbulent,  without  any  of  the  deep  coliectedneas  of 
secret  passion.  His  eloquence  is  but  in  flashes  ;  and  hia  feverish 
fondness  for  unnatural  excitement  in  literary  composition,  led 
him  rather  to  success  in  fantastic  inventions,  than  in  the  higher 
walks  of  literature. 

His  life  was  the  life  of  a  spendthrift  Epicurean,  his  death  the 
death  of  a  Stoic.  Nothing  that  he  has  written  is  of  such  terrific 
power,  as  his  own  conduct*  and  words  in  the  illness  which  fol- 
lowed on  his  excesses  and  terminated  his  life.  The  scaffold  has 
often  rung  with  jests ;  but  Hoffmanns  stoicism  was,  aa  if  the  cri- 
minal when  the  wheel  crushes  him,  were  to  grin  at  the  execu- 
tioner. 

The  taste  of  Hoffman  was  that  of  a  man,  who  seeks  no  rest  of 
mind  or  enjoyment,  who  has  no  firm  principle  of  life  or  conduct, 
who- heightens  his  pleasures  by  all  means  within  hia  reach,  and 
gives  whole  nights  to  carouaahi;  yet^  courting  sensual  gralifiet- 
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tions  without  self-denial,  still  adckto  them  the  refinement  of  in- 
tellectual  pleasure*.  His  was  at  once  the  madness  of  the  musician^ 
the  nnn  of  letters,  and  the  libertine;  his  mind  was  as  free  from 
restraints,  as  his  life  from  rule ;  and  as  he  could  have  but  few 
sympathies  with  man,  he  delighted  rather  in  the  terrors  and  ex- 
citements of  supernatural  existences.  Hence  his  spirit  kept  com- 
pany with  devils  and  hobgoblins,  and  the  beings  with  which  a 
licentious  family  people  the  invisible  realms  of  space.  His  He* 
licon  was  not  gin  and  water,  but  wine ;  and  so  his  writings  have 
wildness,  incoherency,  a  strained  and  unnatural  character,  with 
occasional  gleams  of  eloquence  and  splendid  success.  In  music* 
all  agree  Ins  taste  was  admirable;  no  one  has  so  well  illustrated 
the  beauties  of  Mozart's  Don  Juan  ;  no  one  so  humorously  and 
dramatically  represented  the  sorrows  of  the  masters  of  melody. 

Shall  we  pass  the  volumes  of  Burger  without  a  tribute  ?  His 
best  ballads  are  well  known  to  the  English  reader  ;  of  that  which. 
Scott  has  been  willing  to  translate,  it  is  not  becoming  to  speak  ir* 
reverently.  His  private  history  and  character  were  too  wretched 
to  admit  of  scorn,  and  too  pitiful  to  win  respect  We  give  no  sort 
of  weight  to  the  excuses  furnished  by  the  consideration  of  a  sen- 
sitive poetic  temperament  His  vices  were  the  vices  of  a  coarse 
nature,  incapable  of  delicate  sentiments  or  exact  morality.  We 
leave  his  domestic  sins  punished  as  they  were  by  abject  misery; 
but  we  cannot  set  much  value  upon  poems,  when  we  feel  only 
contempt  and  pity  for  the  poet. 

The  poems  of  BQrger  were  made  the  subject  of  a  review  by 
Schiller,  in  which  the  great  bard  has  developed  his  own  views  of 
his  art,  with  too  much,  perhaps,  of  speculative  criticism,  but  with 
a  noble  sublimity  of  feeling.  The  critique  condemnled  Burger,  as  a 
poet  deficient  in  delicacy  and  the  conception  of  ideal  beauty ;  as 
having  DO  notion,  for  example,  of  female  loveliness,  beyond  phy- 
sical charms;  no  conception  of  love,  but  as  a  gross  desire.  In 
short,  the  review  denies  him  every  quality  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  poetry.  It  is  usual  to  charge  Schiller  with  an 
error  of  judgment,  resulting  from  his  temporary  addiction  to 
the  study  of  Kant's  philosophy.  But  whatever  objections  may 
be  brought  against  Schiller's  abstract  reasonings  ;  we  think  his 
judgment  on  Burger's  poetry-  decidedly  just,  and  in  no  wise  too 
severe. 

The  <<  Song  of  the  Paragon"  (das  Hope  Lied  der  Einzigea) 
vrritten  on  account  of  his  second  marriage,  much  extolled  as  it 
has  been  by  many,  and  in  part  respectable  voices,  is,  we  ae- 
Icnowledge,  highly  finished  in  its  style  and  elegant  in  its  manner, 
but  essentially  coarse,  grossly  voluptuous,  and  unworthy  of  ex- 
citing sympathy.  Take  for  example  the  first  verse. 

<<  Heart  of  the  lady  of  my  choice,  listen  to  my  most  beautiful 
aoDg,  Ah!  a  song  of  ooe,  who  has  gained  pew  life,  respecting  the 
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sweet  bride  whom  God  has  a^laat  given  him !  As  from  hope- 
less chains,  as  from  night  and  the  mouldering  darkness  of  a  deep 
dungeon,  he  feels  in  joyousness  his  resurrection  to  the  lighi  and 
air  of  spring!" 

This  means,  in  plain  English,  that  a/  last  his  first  wife  is  dead; 
and  he  can  now  marry  a  woman  whom  he  all  along  liked  better. 
That  woman,  was  his  first  wife's  sister,  and  the  poem  seems  to 
set  forth,  that  they  had  plighted  their  troth,  while  the  lover  was 
still  in  the  hopeless  chains  and  damp  dungeons  of  matrimony* 
No  elegance  of  versification  can  turn  such  coarseness  of  passion 
into  poetry. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us,  that  the  Stolbergs  have  any  claim  to 
be  remembered  out  of  their  own  country ;  and,  we  must  also 
honestly  confess  it,  we  think  the  good,  rural,  homely,  plain- 
spoken  Voss,  never  tasted  the  stream  of  Helicon,  and  surely  was 
a  very  learned,  very  accurate,  very  independent,  and  very  de- 
serving man,  and  a  first  rate  translator,  and  editor,  but  in  truth 
no  inventive  poet 

Nor  has  either  of  the  Schlegels,  the  successful  founders  of  a 
critical  school,  written  in  the  walks  of  invention,  any  thing  which 
can  claim  general  admiration.  Their  extraordinary  merit  as  cri- 
tics, displayed  both  in  contributions  to  public  journals,  and  in  ela- 
borate works  on  literary  topics,  is  cheerfully  acknowledged.  Still, 
the  light  of  Leasing  outshines  them  far,  and  not  to  them,  but  to 
that  great  master,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  given  the  impulse 
which  first  stirred  up  the  public  mind  in  Germany,  and 'has  final* 
ly  extended  its  influence  throughout  the  world. 

Of  the  writings  of  Frederick  Schlegel,  his  lectures  op  Lite- 
rature, and  those  on  Modern  History,  are  the  best  Still  they  are 
net  of  the  highest  order,  and  F.  Schlegel  has  himself  so  frequent- 
ly changed  his  opinions  on  religion  and  politics,  that  his  writ-* 
ings  lose  their  moral  power,  from  the  acknowledged  ini^nsist- 
ency  of  the  man.  His  brother,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  enjoys  a  higher 
reputation.  He  has  done  much  in  criticism  ;  and  his  lectures  on 
Dramatic  Poetry  are  ingenious  and  interesting,  containing  bold 
▼indications  of  distinguished  men,  und  a  more  copious  and  intd- 
ligent  admiration  of  Shakspeare,  than  had  yet  been  given  by  any 
critic.  Still  the  best  of  his  opinions  may  be  discerned  in  the  worloi 
of  Leasing,  and  the  highest  place  belongs  to  Schlegel  only  in  a  sub- 
ordinate class.  Of  invention,  he  is  destitute.  As  a  translator,  his 
merit  is  extraordinary.  Shylock,  on  the  German  stage,  hardly 
yields  to  his  prototype ;  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  delight  as  much 
in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  as  in  London  and  New- York. 

Of  Tieck  we  can  observe,  that  he  is  an  industrious  and  gift* 
ed  adherent  of  the  critical  school  of  the  Schlegels ;  eminently 
romantic.  His  Genoveva  is  the  best  of  his  poems,  which  aim 
at  a  general  intefest  Yet,  in  the  effort  to  sustain  poetic  inteirest, 
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by  the  simplicity  of  a  legendary  story,  he  has  attained  a  kind  of 
excellence  which  will  be  acknowledged  by  a  literary  party,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  public  at  large*  The  mind  that  is  imbued  with 
the  peculiar  spirit  which  is  willing  to  discover  beauties  in  the 
stiff  Madonnas  of  the  early  artists,  and  again  allows  itself  to  be 
lulled  into  a  pleasing  mood  by  the  childish  attractions  of  an  art* 
lera  tale,  may  admire.  The  Alamse  is  deficient  in  power  and  ra» 
pidity  of  action. 

But  most  of  Tieck's  works  are  destined  for  the  home  market 
His  (lightest  poetical  side  is  polemical.  Whilst  the  Schlegels 
criticised,  he  wrote  humorous  and  ironical  dialogues,  poems,  and 
tales.  He  contributed  essentially  to  the  emancipation  of  liters* 
tare  from  pedantic  rules,  though  at  the  same  time  the  tendency 
of  his  works,  and  of  those  of  his  school  generally,  has  likewise 
beeo  to  produce  a  feeble  and  affected  imitation  of  natural  excel* 
lenoe.  Apart  from  his  original  works,  Tieck  has  made  an  sp* 
firoved  translation  of  Don  Quixote ;  and  he  is  now  engaged  in 
completing  A.  W.  Schlegel's  translation  of  Shakspeare.  To  the 
illustration  of  this  author,  Tieck  has  devoted  many  years ;  and 
an  elaborate  work  on  the  bard  of  Avon  is  expected  from  him. 

Novalis,  (Harden berg,)  is  not  at  all  to  our  taste.  In  the  sts* 
toe  of  Liaocoon,  the  mouth  of  the  figure  is  open,  as  if  to  shriek. 
Of  the  admirers  of  sculpture,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those, 
who  have  esteemed  this  a  fault  The  anguish  of  such  ungovern* 
able  wo,  may  be  entitled  to  thrill  us  with  sympathy,  when  it  is 
forced  to  break  out  into  exclamations.  But  when  a  young  man, 
not  peeuliarly  severely  tried,  attempts  to  excite  an  interest  in 
an  aftctcd,  or  at  any  rate  a  sickly  melancholy,  it  requires  some 
charity  to  lend  him  a  willing  ear.  Yet,  in  a  gloomy  hour,  the 
detaehed  thoughts  of  Novalis  and  his  atrabilarious  songs,  will  be 
read  with  interest 

No  poet  ever  possessed  the  affection  of  his  countrymen  in  a 
higher  degree  than  Schiller.  Not  that  his  productions  have  al- 
ways been  received  with  indiscriminate  approbation,  but  his 
fame  has  invariably  been  cherished  with  a  tenderness  approach- 
ing to  a  personal  attachment.  Schiller's  nature  was  frank,  ear» 
nest,  and  virtuous ;  and  strong  respect  for  the  man,  who  sacri- 
ficed every  thing  to  his  art,  and  the  culture  of  his  genius,  was 
united  to  the  delight  which  his  poems  could  not  but  inspire. 
When  the  news  of  his  untimely  death  was  promulgated,  men 
mourned  afc  at  a  private  loss,  and  sincere  grief  pervaded  his 
country,  as  though  each  family  had  lost  a  favourite  inmate. 
Schiller's  life  was  one  continued  struggle.  The  severest  censures 
ever  passed  upon  his  faults,  have  been  pronounced  by  himself; 
and  he  strove  with  unceasing  zeal  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  influence  of  every  thing  which  could  diminish  the  pure 
iqplendour  of  his  muse.    Her  bright  rays  were  to  him  the  beams 
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of  truth,  the  effluence  of  celestial  light.  Hia  uneasy  mind  toil- 
ed to  free  itself  from  every  quality,  which  could  prevent  his 
uniting  in  himself  as  a  poet,  th^^highest  moral  and  poetic  per- 
fection. 

He  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  popular  ])oet  Every  poor  roan 
that  can  read,  and  can  spare  a  few  shillings,  certainly  buys  a 
work  of  Schiller's.  And  yet  his  poetry  is  marked  by  dignity, 
not  less  than  grace,  and  the  light  of  philosophy  sheds  over  it  a 
gentle  lustre.  He  has  written  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  scru- 
pulous taste  of  the  most  cultivated  and  speculative  minds  selects 
him  as  their  favourite ;  and  yet  he  charms  the  many.  In  the 
meanest  hovel,  if  you  ask  for  a  book,  you  will  be  apt  to  findf 
next  to  a  Bible  and  a  book  of  devotion,  some  tragedy  of  Schil- 
ler's. 

His  theory  of  poetry,  led  him  to  consider  beauty  as  something 
independent  of  the  passions  which  it  can  excite;  and  the  genius 
of  the  poet,  as  destined  to  pursue  a  high  career,  above  the  com- 
mon sympathies  of  mankind.  The  poet  was,  in  his  mind,  a  su- 
perior being,  upon  whom  the  bright  sunshine  of  inspiration  pour- 
ed directly  from  above ;  he  might,  indeed,  stoop  to  his  fellow- 
mortals,  but  it  was  only  in  attempting  to  lift  them  to  the  elevated 
regions  of  greater  purity  in  which  he  moved.  These  views 
were  the  result  of  patient  study ;  they  commended  themselves 
to  an  acute  and  speculative  mind,  which,  from  its  own  constitu- 
tion, took  no  part  in  the  ordinary  bustle  of  existence.  But, 
when  Schiller  came  to  write,  he  was  not  restrained  by  eold 
rules,  within  the  icy  limiti^  of  an  austere  and  ascetic,  or  meta- 
physical sublimity.  In  his  theory  he  derided  nature,  and  longed 
to  depict  the  ideal;  when  he  invented,  his  theory  gave  him  die* 
nity,  correctness,  and  a  noble  firmness  of  character ;  but  his 
feelings  hurried  him  to  throw  himself  as  a  penitent  at  the  feet  of 
nature,  and  she,  like  a  doating  mother,  readily  forgiving  him 
his  temporary  absence,  had  more  joy  in  his  return,  than  in  many 
of  her  sons  who  had  never  been  undutifuL 

An  only  child  of  fond  parents,  Schiller  was,  from  early  life, 
sensitive  to  every  noble  quality,  and  disdainful  towards  all  that 
is  common  and  mean.  His  education  was  military,  and  opposed 
to  his  natural  tastes,  which  he  could  nourish  only  in  secret  En- 
tirely cut  off  from  the  world,  knowing  none  but  his  fellow-stu- 
dents, wholly  unaccustomed  to  female  society,  he  ventured  to 
write  a  play,  while  yet  a  minor,  and  to  publish  it,  a  few  months 
after  he  came  of  age.  Every  body  knows  the  play  of  the  ^<  Rob- 
bers." Mr.  Fairscribe  could  not  lay  the  volume  down,  till  he 
had  finished  it,  business  notwithstanding.  The  play  is  truly  a 
marvel.  It  was  composed  by  one  almost  a  boy ;  who  had  never 
seen  any  except  the  inmates  of  his  school,  which  was  governed 
by  mechanism,  and  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  world.    So  it 
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describes  extremes ;  every  thing  is  sketched  in  strong  and  glaring 
colours;  all  vices  and  virtues  arc  exhibited  in  their  greatest  ex- 
cesses. The  work  is  composed  of  light  and  darkness,  with  no 
iutermediate  shades.  A  German  critic  compares  Schiller  in  this 
production  to  Titan,  endeavouring  to  take  the  Heaven  of  inven* 
tion  by  storm.  It  is  a  monstrous  production  ;  but  spirit  and  ge» 
nius  move  in  it,  and  impart  to  it  permanent  Hie.  His  maturer 
taste  was  not  able  to  improve  it  The  merits  and  faults  are  so 
minj^ed,  that  it  is  now  printed  in  its  first  and  boldest  form. 

Schiller  attempted  the  career  of  an  actor,  but  without  success. 
He  pablished  two  other  tragedies,  having  the  faults,  but  not  the 
grandeur,  of  the  <<  Robbers.^  After  some  years,  he  gave  the 
world  Don  Carlos,  in  which  tragedy  he  unfolds  his  own  heart, 
and,  in  the  eloquence  of  a  person  of  the  drama,  gives  the  noblest 
lessons  of  liberty  and  public  justice.  The  play  is  admirable,  but 
not  dramatic;  having  more  of  eloquence  than  of  action,  and 
more  of  the  careful  and  elaborate  views  of  a  fine  mind,  than  free 
displays  of  passion  after  the  manner  of  real  life. 

The  events  of  Schiller's  life  led  him  to  the  pursuits  of  histo- 
ry, for  he  became  the  successor  of  Eichhorn,  at  the  university 
of  Jena.    Speculative  science  had  also  interested  the  poet,  and 
Kant  aad  abstract  philosophy  won  his  earnest  attention.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  these  pursuits  seriously,  for  his  object  was  to  sa- 
tisfy his  inquisitive  and  impatient  spirit  His  lyre  lay  by  his  side 
almost  untouched,  while  he  was  making  every  efibrt  to  acquire 
within  himself  that  harmony  which  can  alone  result  from  clear 
convictions.    His  irritable  nature,  which  rejected  the  realities 
of  being,  and  longed  for  ideal  goodness,  wasted  the  powers  of 
life;  and  the  result  of  his  irregular  and  too  great  application, 
was  an  illness  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  and 
which  contributed  to  impart  more  of  gentleness  to  his  intellectu- 
al character.   He  now  strove  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  world. 
At  this  period,  his  character  may  be  considered  as  fully  estab* 
lished  in  all  its  great  outlines.    A  noble  nature,  improved  by 
careful  study  of  the  records  of  mankind,  and   raised  to  great 
contemplative  excellence  by  the  zealous  and  solemn  pursuit  of 
philosophy,  was  now  restored  to  the  career  of  poetry.    A  series 
of  most  beautiful  lyric  poems,  some  of  which  are  among  the  best 
in  the  literature  of  the  world,  were  gradually  published,  and 
won  universal  favour.    But  the  results  of  his  investigations  in 
history  and  speculative  science  were  to  be  embodied  in  one 
grand  production.   Not  in  the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
it  is  in  the  tragedy  of  Wallenstein,  that  the  peculiarities  of  Schil- 
ler's mind,  at  this  time,  are  most  clearly  reflected.   In  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  Macbeth  is  the  production  with  which  it  has  the 
nearest  analogies.    In  general  character,  in  the  display  of  men, 
hurried  to  their  ruin,  by  a  moral  necessity,  existing  in  them- 
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selves,  they  are  alike.  But  the  scene  in  the  play  of  the  inimita^ 
ble  master  is  laid  in  remote  and  apocryphal  history  ;  in  Wallen- 
stein,  we  have  real  men,  and  events  all  too  true  ;  and  this  union 
of  historic  dignity  and  dramatic  excellence,  was  a  triumph  re- 
served for  Schiller.  It  has  been  published  in  French  by  the  cele- 
brated-Benjamin Constant,  who  has,  however,  rather  imitated 
than  translated  it.  In  English,  we  have  a  most  spirited,  but  not 
very  faithful  version,  by  Coleridge. 

Mary  Stuart,  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  rapidly  followed.  In 
the  first  of  these,  Schiller  has  succeeded  better  than  in  any  of  his 
works,  in  delineating  woman.  It  has  in  a  less  degree  than  Wal- 
lenstein  the  stern  sublimity  which  is  imparted  by  the  unseen  in- 
fluences of  an  avenging  destiny  ;  but  it  makes  a  more  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  human  heart,  and  has  therefore  acquired  a  wider  po- 
pularity. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  romance  ;  it 
is  legendary,  rather  than  exact,  full  of  varied  interest,  striking 
contrasts,  and  marvellous  interpositions,  rather  than  a  careful  re- 
presentation of  human  agencies  and  passions.  The  opening  scene 
is  in  a  noble  spirit  of  elevated  declamation ;  in  parts  of  the  play 
much  tenderness  is  displayed  ;  but  the  narrative  interest  is 
throughout  predominant  In  point  of  style,  the  diction  is  highly 
wrought,  and  varied  ;  the  melody  of  language  is  an  attraction 
which  it  eminently  enjoys.  The  fine  scene  in  Ivanhoe,  where 
the  Jewess  observes  the  battle,  and  tells  the  hero  the  incidents  of 
the  contest,  is  analogous  to  a  very  admirable  one  in  Schiller's 
drama. 

The  speculative  tendency  of  Schiller's  mind,  led  him  to  make 
an  experiment  of  intrckiucing  the  Greek  chorus  into  modem 
tragedy.  The  experiment  failed,  and  the  Bride  of  Messina  is 
sustained  by  the  splendour  of  its  several  parts,  not  by  its  general 
merits.  But  Schiller  returned  at  once  to  the  right  path,  and  his- 
toiT  again  lent  itself  to  his  genius  to  exhibit  a  nation.  William 
Tell  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  plays  ever  written  ;  the  in- 
terest gathers  round  the  action  more  than  the  man  ;  Switzerland 
and  the  Swiss  character  are  delineated  in  unaffected  simplicity  ; 
and  a  work  of  the  sublimest  character  is  founded  on  the  virtues 
of  a  commonalty  of  peasants  and  herdsmen.  The  play  is  ra- 
tional, and  breathes  the  air  of  liberty.  It  was  the  last  which 
Schiller  lived  to  finish.  He  died  just  as  a  series  of  sc»ccessful  ef- 
forts had  brought  him  to  high  perfection  in  his  art ;  just  as  the 
world  was  hoping  from  his  maturity  a  series  of  works  that  might 
be  associated  with  the  best  of  the  literary  tretsures  which  it  has 
taken  ages  for  human  genius  to  accumulate. 

And  yet  he  has  been  declared  happy  in  the  period  of  his  death. 
In  the  memory  of  coming  generations,  men  live  as  they  are  at 
the  moment  when  the  angel  of  death  summoned  them  away.  Is 
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not  Warren  ever  present  to  us,  as  he  "  moved  resplendent  over 
the  field  of  his  honour,  with  the  rose  of  Heaven  upon  his  cheek, 
and  the  fire  of  liberty  in  his  eye  ?"  Is  not  our  own  Washington 
enshrined  in  our  recollections  in  the  form  and  dignity  of  a  ma- 
ture but  healthy  age  ?  So  will  Schiller  be  ever  present,  as  dying 
in  the  noon-day  of  his  glory.  No  weakness  diminished  his 
meridian  splendour  ;  his  memory  lives  as  of  one  in  the  vi- 
gour of  active  and  virtuous  manhood  ;  and  to  gratitude  for  all 
that  he  was  permitted  to  accomplish,  there  will  ever  be  united 
a  regret  for  the  lost  career  which  seemed  to  remain  open  to  him. 
Yet  his  death  was  seasonable  ;  he  died  before  envy  had  endea- 
voured to  tarnish  his  laurels,  and  before  a  sated  nation  could 
grow  weary  of  lavishing  on  him  their  afiection  ;  he  died  while 
yet  his  love  of  country  had  not  been  wounded  by  his  country's 
grievous  disasters.  Another  year,  and  he  would  have  seen  the 
army  of  a  detested  enemy  in  his  home,  and  the  flag  of  foreign 
tyranny  waving  in  triumph  over  the  fairest  parts  of  the  land  of 
his  nativity. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  should  select  any  English 
poet  with  whom  to  compare  Schiller,  it  would  unquestionably  be 
Lord  Byron.  And  yet  there  is  still  more  room  for  contrast,  than 
comparison.  Both  were  restless,  and  found  no  happiness  in  the 
world  ;  but  one  was  happy  in  himself;  both  were  of  wild  and 
irregular  habits  of  mind  in  early  years  ;  but  of  one  the  life  was 
pure :  both  imparted  the  character  of  their  respective  minds  to 
all  the  objects  which  they  represented  ;  but  the  one  was  soured 
to  misanthropy,  while  the  other  glowed  with  benevolence* 
Schiller  has  produced  nothing  that  can  be  compared  to  the  nar- 
rative and  descriptive  poems  of  Byron  ;  but  Byron  must  yield 
the  palm  in  the  drama.  Both  are  among  the  best  lyric  poets  of 
modern  times  ;  with  a  jEOod  deal  of  hesitation,  we  yet  think 
Schiller  unequalled  by  Byron,  in  his  minor  poems.  Both  died 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  the  one  a  martyr  to  his  art,  the  other  to  his 
zeal  for  liberty.  But  in  their  death  what  a  difi^erence !  The  poet 
who  had  always  advocated  the  best  interests  and  purest  feelings 
of  humanity,  was  honoured  in  his  end  with  the  unmingled  sor- 
row of  all  to  whom  his  works  had  become  known. 

Were  we  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  those  who  have  writ- 
ten with  some  success,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  in  Germany,  we 
should  satiate  the  reader.  There  are  more  than  twelve  thousand 
living  authors  in  that  country  ;  more  than  a  thousand  female  writ- 
ers may  be  enumerated.  In  1823,  a  curious  observer  was  able  to 
count  287  dramatic  poets  alone.  In  the  sciences,  where  industry 
and  research  conduct  to  eminence,  there  is  room  for  the  honour- 
able service  of  men  of  moderate  capacities,  but  in  invention,  no 
writers  of  a  foreign  nation,  but  those  of  high  order,  merit  to  be 
noticed  beyond  the  limits  of  their  immediate  sphere. 
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Kotzebuc  excelled  in  bringing  striking  scenes  upon  the  stage 
— in  rare  and  surprising  situations.  He  is  no  German  in  feeling 
or  manner. 

Schulze  is  reported  to  have  actually  died  for  love.  He  pined 
away,  having  first,  to  immortalize  his  passion,  finished  a  poem, 
of  which  the  manner  is  exquisite,  though  the  execution  is  de- 
fective. 

Korner's  life  is  more  poetic  than  any  thing  he  has  written. 
Genuine  patriotism,  a  fervent  spirit,  self-sacrificing  courage,  led 
him  to  be  a  martyr  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  His  poetry  is 
the  expression  of  his  nature  ;  and  ceasing  to  be  a  dead  letter, 
lives  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  his  country* 
men. 

]^(lllner  has  given  over  writing  for  the  stage.    He  has  some 

3iitit  and  critical  skill,  but  is  a  little  of  a  literary  coxcomb.  His 
uilt  gives  him  an  elevated  place  among  the  dramatists  below 
stairs. 

To  those  who  desire  to  see  honourable  specimens  of  the  dra- 
matic skill  of  the  present  writers  for  the  German  stage,  we  re- 
commend the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Ottokar  of  Grill pazen 
They  have  great  value,  though  they  are  not  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  art 

For  the  great  mass  of  the  German  novels,  we  have  but  little 
to  say.  The  business  of  manufacturing  romances  is  carried  on 
very  extensively  and  systematically.  The  press  groans  with  the 
weight  of  rubbish,  which  is  soon  transferred  to  the  circulating 
libraries,  and,  by  a  safe  process,  the  capital  invested  is  secured. 
This  branch  of  industry  occupies  many  idle  hands  and  weak 
heads,  and  forms  a  sort  of  literature  by  itself,  conducted  by  the 
crowds  who  throng  round  the  foot  of  Parnassus. 

Caroline  Pichler  and  La  Mothe  Fouqu4  are  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain ;  they  are  popular,  apd  most  prolific.  But  Scott  and  our  wor- 
thy countryman  have  greater  power  to  charm  the  German  world ; 
and  the  Red  Rover  is  this  moment  making  more  prizes  through 
all  the  circles  of  the  empire,  than  any  regular  production  from 
the  workshop  of  a  German  novelist  Did  time  permit,  weshouldi 
passing  over  the  subordinate  departments  of  polite  literatDre, 
call  attention  rather  to  such  works  as  the  Roman  History^  of 
Niebuhr,  the  Ideas  on  the  Politics  of  Commerce  and  Jintiqui- 
tVj  by  Heeren,  the  mythological  investigations  of  Creuzer,  the 
Literary  Histories  of  Bouterwek,  and  other  works,  in  which 
clear  understanding,  propriety  of  manner,  and  vast  erudition, are 
skilfully  allied.  But  we  could  give  nothing  more  tliao  very  vagoe 
ideas  of  these  and  other  works  of  similar  value,  except  by  de- 
voting a  separate  article  to  each  of  them. 

And  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Prince  Ilardenberg, 
the  Prussian  chancellor,  has  left  a  manuscript  history  of  his 
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times,  from  1801  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit    The  work  must  have 
great  value  and  interest,  but  the  world  is  not  to  see  it  till  1850. 

In  concluding  these  notices  of  German  men  of  letters,  in  which 
we  have  been  able  but  hastily  to  allude  to  some  striking  features 
la  their  general  character,  it  remains  to  speak  of  a  poet,  whOy 
more  than  any  contemporary,  possesses  the  veneration  of  his 
country.  Of  all  living  men,  who  have,  in  any  department  of  coil* 
templativeor  active  life,  attained  a  degree  of  eminence,  equal,  or 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  he  enjoys,  he  is  the  oldest.  Almost 
eighty  years  have  passed  over  him,  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his 
genius.  Though  in  his  youth,  there  were  no  adversaries  whom 
he  need  have  feared,  and  though  he  was  clad  in  an  armour,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  the  invulnerable  gift  of  a  superior  nature^ 
he  is  now  too  near  the  grave  to  wrestle  for  further  palms  or  re- 
sist new  aggressions.  And  his  reputation  is  safe  in  the  hands  of 
the  eountless  throng,  to  whose  minds  he  has  opened  the  glorious 
visions  of  poetry,  and  whose  steps  he  has  guided  to  the  contem- 
plation of  beauty. 

Does  there  not  belong  to  his  declining  years  something  inez- 
pressibly  lovely  and  majestic?  The  lyre,  which  could  have  given 
the  meed  of  immortality  to  any,  whom  it  would  honour  with  a 
strain,  is  hushed ;  the  spirit,  which  was  eager  in  its  curiosity  to 
search  into  every  source  of  inspiration,  and  strove  to  gather 
spoils  from  all  departments  of  knowledge,  is  now  only  able  to 
communicate  the  results  of  past  experience,  with  timid  glances  at 
contemporary  efforts.  There  was  a  time,  when  Goethe  could  be 
severe  in  reproof  and  bitter  in  scorn ;  but  now  all  that  he  writes 
in  his  extreme  age,  is  quiet  and  mild,  and  he  seems  desirous  of 
parting  from  all  mankind  in  peace.  He  has  come  from  the  field 
of  contest,  and,  conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  has  laid  down 
his  arms,  and  is  preparing  for  eternal  rest  from  the  toils  of  earth. 
And  all  the  while,  he  is  an  object  of  astonishment  to  the  civilized 
world,  of  admiration  to  those  who  have  penetrated  into  the  mean- 
ing of  his  works  ;  and  more  thkn  any  sovereign  of  Europe,  has 
the  voluntary  homage  of  his  countrymen.  The  men  of  greatest 
rank  and  power  visit  him,  not  as  their  equal,  but  as  one  whom  it 
will  always  be  a  grateful  reminiscence  to  have  seen,  and  whom 
it  is  a  common  duty  to  respect ;  and  the  critics  have  already 
written  about  him  and  his  works,  more  volumes  than  would  fill 
the  lumber  room  of  a  library. 

Such  is  the  glorious  and  peaceful  close  of  Goethe's  life  ;  it  has 
been  his  happiness  to  have  lived  a  brilliant  career.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entering  on  the  arena  of  letters,  the  eyes  of  men  were 
turned  towards  him.  For  a  long  time,  indeed,  the  world  was 
Uncertain  what  judgment  they  should  pass  on  his  efforts;  but  at- 
tention was  never  denied,  and  his  early  works,  especially  his 
Werther  and  Goetz  of  Berlichingen  will  be  remembered,  as  long 
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I  unhappy  love  shall  continue  to  excite  sympathy,  and  the  eon- 
rasts  of  the  middle  ages,  interest  those,  who  trace  to  those  ages 
iie  germs  of  their  national  peculiarities  and  virtues. 

The  works  of  Goethe  are  of  the  utmost  variety.  Indeed  there 
are  no  two,  which  have  the  same  character.  Other  writers  ad- 
vance in  the  career  of  their  choice ;  Goethe  is  universal;  and  in 
each  department,  which  he  has  attempted,  has  left  but  one  ex- 
ample of  his  powers.  But  let  it  not  be  inferred,  that  his  works 
are  deficient  in  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  accomplished  master. 
All  that  he  has  attempted,  assumes,  under  his  hand,  an  aspect  of 
beauty.  With  the  step  of  healthy  activity,  he  passes  where  he 
will.  His  sound  judgment,  his  brilliant,  clear,  and  quick  imagi- 
nation, his  feelings,  natural,  philanthropic,  and  serene,  enable 
him  to  move  successfully,  where  other  men  would  be  bewilder^ 
ed  ;  and  to  pass  through  unknown  patlis,  as  if  through  familiar 
scenes.  He  walks,  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  an  eastern  romance, 
through  the  hundred  halls  of  the  palace  of  invention,  and  all  the 
gates  fly  open  at  his  approach  ;  but  hardly  has  he  entered,  when 
the  portals  close  again,  so  that  none  can  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
Does  this  seem  exaggeration  ?  observe  tlie  number  and  diversified 
character  of  his  works  ;  then  count  the  numerous  imitations  of 
them,  and  observe  the  vast  difierence  between  the  productions 
of  Goethe  and  those  of  the  best  of  his  followers.  Scrutinize  the 
defects  even  of  powerful  minds  in  the  same  department ;  compa- 
rison will  lead  but  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Goethe's  supre- 
macy. 

Is  a  key  to  his  writings  demanded  ?  Something  that  shall  serve 
to  characterize  them  generally  ?  We  have  it  in  this;  his  truth  to 
nature.  Goethe  never  turned  in  disgust  fronu  the  world,  in  which 
he  has  his  being.  Life  and  man  are  his  themes.  He  does  not  re- 
quire to  annihilate  every  thing  that  is  clear  and  individual  around 
him,  in  order  to  gain  free  exercise  for  fancy  in  an  ideal  world.  He 
stands  out  in  open  day,  and  contends  for  the  victory  in  letters  in  the 
distinct  light  of  real  life.  His  eye  sees,  his  heart  feels,  his  genius 
dares  to  imitate  nature.  He  is  like  the  fabled  giants,  who  were 
strongest,  when  their  feet  touched  the  earth.  There  is  in  him  no 
trace  of  sickliness  of  mind,  no  lines  worn  by  a  diseased  imagiiia- 
tion,  no  puny  worshippings  of  vulgar  weakness.  All  is  clear,  in- 
dividual, and  marked ;  his  personages  are  not  fairies,  nor  sylphs; 
his  characters  arc  not  imitations  of  remote  forms  of  life,  where 
failure  in  the  picture  could  not  be  discovered.  The  beings,  who 
move,  speak,  and  act  in  his  works,  are  real  men  and  women,  of 
veriest  flesh  and  blood,  whose  hearts  you  may  hear  beat,  whose 
veins  you  may  see  swell,  whose  pulsations  you  may  feel  as  they 
throb.  Above  all  poets  of  his  time,  he  has  succeeded  in  depicting 
woman,  in  weakness  and  in  strength,  in  the  pride  and  comeli- 
ness of  virtue,  in  the  irresistible  charms  of  imagination  and  good 
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sense,  in  mercy,  in  sympathy,  in  love,  in  iorrow,  in  hope,  and 
in  death.   His  works  are  a  panorama  of  human  life. 

His  manner  is  generally  exquisitely  finished.  Liet  every  young 
man  take  lesson  from  the  master  in  this  ;  he  always  wrote  with 
difficulty.  He  held  it  a  duty  to  labour,  and  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  his  talent  to  write  with  slovenly  facility.  Yet  he  leaves 
upon  his  works,  no  traces  of  the  labour  which  their  preparation 
cost  him  ;  we  are  introduced  at  once  to  a  splendid  and  highly 
finished  edifice,  but  all  the  instruments  of  preparation  are  re- 
moved, and  nothing  is  before  us  but  the  beautiful  results. 

(Goethe  can  never  be  a  favourite  with  those,  who  demand  the 
reeurrenee  of  a  class  of  ideas,  or  are  pleased  only  with  a  certain 
limited  range  of  character.  He  delineates  not  a  portion  of  the 
world,  but  the  whole.  Misfortune  moves  freely  over  the  earth, 
and  joy  selects  for  itself  no  aristocracy  ;  in  like  manner  the  poet 
has  allowed  his  inspiration  to  wander  freely  into  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  bring  back  likenesses  from  all. 

It  is  another  characteristic  of  Goethe,  that  he  does  not  excel 
in  fragments  merely.  His  works,  as  such,  merit  admiration.  It 
is  not  in  parts  that  he  deserves  praise,  so  much  as  in  the  whole. 
To  the  reflecting  mind  he  furnishes  abundant  lessons;  those  who 
cbp  their  hands  only  at  fine  lines,  and  care  little  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  workmanship  in  the  whole,  Goethe  takes  no  pains  to 
please.  He  is  uniform  and  sustained ;  and  the  noblest  passages 
derive  their  highest  charms  from  their  exact  adaptation  to  the 
characters  and  situations  where  they  occur. 

The  character  of  Goethe's  mind  is  that  of  self-possession.  No 
pining  passion  prostrates  the  energy  of  will ;  no  crazed  imagina- 
tion corrupts  the  healthy  exercise  of  judgment.  The  author  of 
Werther  is  the  very  last  man,  who  would  have  killed  himself  for 
love;  the  poet  who  has  delineated  Tasso's  exquisite  sensibility, 
was  never  a  misanthrope  or  a  hypochondriac.  The  stream  of  life 
came  for  him  from  a  clear  fountain,  and  during  all  its  course  has 
reflected  the  light  of  day  in  its  natural  splendour.  This  it  is,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  Rousseau  and  from  Byron,  from  Tasso 
and  from  Schiller. 

Do  we  therefore  express  unlimited  admiration  for  all  the  ef- 
forts of  Goethe?  By  no  means.  The  rules  of  a  just  morality,  re- 
mote alike  from  prudery  and  fanaticism,  would  yet  condemn  se- 
veral of  his  productions.  •  His  Roman  elegies,  for  instance,  are 
loose  and  of  heathenish  voluptuousness;  deficient  in  moral  grace, 
though  occasionally  beautiful  in  their  forms ;  they  would  have 
won  new  laurels  for  Propertius;  but  nineteen  centuries  and  an 
uneompromising  religion  should  have  led  the  poet  to  better 
scenes  than  love  in  a  tippling  house,  though  Rome,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  the  arts,  and  the  creations  of  mythology,  are  managed  in 
the  back-ground,  with  a  skill  that  almost  lulls  the  scruples  of 
<^riticism  to  rest 
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Space  fails  us  to  enter  upon  the  analysis  of  the  works  of  Gt>» 
ethe.  Faust  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  his  chief  produc* 
Uon.  It  is  marked  by  a  potent  intellect  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  human  virtue.  In  all  its  scenes,  there  seems 
to  be  reality;  in  its  character,  individuality.  Vice  is  described 
in  the  fathomless  depths  of  its  Tnisery.  The  details  of  the 
work  are  often  gross  and  offensive  ;  the  general  effect  is  beyond 
that  of  any  other  production  of  poetry,  to  fill  the  soul  with  hor- 
ror at  vice,  to  make  us  shudder  and  shrink  from  a  career,  that 
leads  to  unsated  possession  and  interminable  wo.  Milton  invests 
Satan  with  the  majesty  of  an  archangel,  but  Mephistophelea  is 
a  very  devil,  ridiculing  all  noble  feeling,  scoffing  at  human  know- 
ledge and  human  aspirations,  mean,  low,  and  detestable ;  and  yet 
he  holds  Faust  so  rivetted  to  him,  that  the  poor  victim  neither 
can  nor  will  free  himself  from  subjection.  Faust  pretends  te 
command,  and  all  the  while  is  hurried  on  by  his  base  companion 
from  one  excess  to  another,  till  his  mind  becomes  without  princi- 
ple and  without  hope,  an  abyss  of  gloom. 

Byron's  Manfred  was  probably  suggested  by  Goethe's  Faust 
The  poems  are  as  unlike  each  other  as  the  poets.  Manfred  is  a 
noble  spirit,  that  struggles  with  himself,  corrupts  and  destroys 
himself,  in  the  excitement  of  restless  solitude.  He  is  a  being 
whose  energies  are  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  and  who  pe* 
rishes  by  the  intense  action  of  his  own  powers.  Switzerland,  its 
glaciers,  and  its  innocent  inhabitants,  its  waterfalls,  its  stem, 
awful  sublimity,  are  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  piece;  but  the 
action,  all  passes  within  Manfred's  own  mind.  Now  Goethe's 
drama  describes  the  travels  of  a  philosopher  through  the  world, 
with  the  devil  for  his  valet  Natural  scenery  furnishes  no  part  of 
the  attractions  of  the  piece.  We  see  but  the  man,  who  wanders 
among  his  kind  with  the  foul  fiend  at  his  elbow,  prompting  him 
to  every  thing  wrong,  and  turning  every  generous  emotion  into 
torture.  The  dramatic  life  which  is  exhibited  in  Faust  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  Byron.  Goethe  can  send  a  city  out  of 
its  gates  to  celebrate  Easter  day  after  European  fashion,  or  caifj 
his  reader  to  a  drinking  house,  or  the  chamber  of  a  student,  or 
the  cottage  of  an  innocent  girl,  or  assemble  a  throng  in  the 
streets;  and  the  beings,  whom  he  calls  up,  come  forth  in  distineC 
shapes,  full  of  life  and  motion,  and  swayed  by  human  impulses. 

And  so  at  the  close,  we  have  but  again  to  concede  to  Goethe 
that  quality,  which  distinguishes  Scott,  and  in  which  Shakspeare 
was  of  all  English  writers  pre-eminent — Truth  in  his  descrip- 
tions. His  persons  are  not  creatures  of  romance  and  the  stage* 
but  are  of  real  life;  and  as  he  has  drawn  his  inspiration  from  the 
inexhaustible  sources  of  natural  feelings,  so  his  reputation  will  be 
safe  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  literary  taste. 
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AiT.  VII* — Johmon^s  English  Dictionary ^  as  improved  In/ 
T\Mf  and  abridged  by  Chalmers;  with  Walker^ s  PrO' 
flouncing  Dictionary  combined:  To  which  is  added j  fValk' 
er's  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greeks  Latin 
and  Seripiure  Proper  Names.  Edited  by  Joseph  E.  Wob* 
CMTxm.   8yo.  Boeiton,  1828. 

Ths  present  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  seems  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  more  particular  notice,  than  the  ordinary  re-publicttion 
of  iueh  a  work  would  require ;  because  in  point  of  utility,  it  is 
wperior  to  any  one  hitherto  published  in  this  country  ;  and  it  la^ 
besides,  printed  in  stereotype,  with  so  much  accuracy,  that  it 
will  probably  for  a  long  time  be  the  only  edition  which  will  be 
consulted  as  an  autfiority. 

We  have  already  had  several  American  editions  of  Johnson 
and  Walker ;  but  either  from  faults  in  the  English  copies,  or 
from  blunders  in  our  reprints,  or  perhaps  from  both  these  causes 
together,  none  has  come  under  our  notice,  upon  which  such  en- 
tire reliance  could  be  placed,  as  on  the  present  To  illustrate  this 
remark  bv  one  instance  only,  which  occurs  to  us  at  this  moment 
The  word  legislature^  a  term  which  is  in  continual  use  from  one 
end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
whieh  varies  in  different  parts  of  our  country,  has  probably  re- 
mained thus  unsettled,  in  consequence  of  mere  typographical 
errors  in  the  notation  of  the  dictionaries.  In  some  of  the  com- 
mon editions  of  Walker,  both  the  large  and  the  small,  the  nota- 
tion of  the  final  syllable  of  this  word  is  ture^  instead  of  tshure; 
wbieh  would  naturally  lead  the  reader  to  consider  this  syllable  as 
an  aeeentedon^y  and  of  course  to  pronounce  it  legislat{irey{sound'' 
ing  the  u  as  in  pure^)  or,  according  to  the  old-fashioned  mode, 
of  the  New-England  states  in  particular,  legislatdore.  Yet  every 
one  who  has  attended  to  the  principles  of  pronunciation,  and  the 
analogfes  of  the  language,  would  know,  that  this  final  syllable  is 
tin-aecented,  and,  consequently,  whether  we  place  the  principal 
aeeent  on  the  penultima,  legisldture^  (as  Johnson  and  several 
other  lexicographers  formerly  did,)  or  upon  its  first  syllable,  li' 
gislaturCf  according  to  the  orthoepists  of  the  present  day,  stil) 
the  notation  of  the  Jinal  syllable  ought  to  be  like  that  of  the 
un-accented  final  syllable  of  other  words  of  the  same  class ; 
which,  according  to  Walker's  method,  would  be  tshure^  as  in 
nomencldiuref  n&ture,  criature,  etc.  Accordingly  we  find  in 
Walker's ybur/A  edition,  in  quarto,  which  is  the  most  correct, 
and  the  last  that  was  revised  bythe  author  himself,  the  notation 
of  this  word  is  led-jis-la-tshure ;  which  is  very  properly  followed 
by  the  present  American  editor.  We  have  noticed  this  as  one  in- 
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*  * 

stance  in  which  our  lexicographers  and  critics  have  idly  disput- 
ed among  themselves^'  and  with  the  orthoepists  of  our  mother 
country,  literally  about  words,  and  about  the  authority  of  Walk- 
er as  an  orthoepist ;  some  of  the  disputants  condemning  him  as 
inconsistent  with  himself,  and  as  a  teacher  of  a  vicious  pronuncia- 
tion, while  others  have  vainly  attempted  to  vindicate  him,  where 
his  printer  and  not  himself  should  be  held  responsible,  and 
where  he  would  never  have  thought  of  defending  his  own  work. 
The  editor  of  the  present  volume,  who  has  been  long  and  ad- 
vantageously known  to  every  American  reader,  as  an  indefatiga- 
ble and  highly  estimated  labourer  in  another  department  of  lite- 
rature, has  very  judiciously  selected  as  his  standard.  Walker's 
fourth  edition,  already  mentioned,  and  of  which  the  laborioua 
and  exact  author  himself  says,  with  his  accustomed  modesty — 
<<  This  edition,  the  result  of  much  fatigue  and  anxiety,  has,  I 
flatter  myself,  fewer  faults  than  any  work  of  the  same  delicacy, 
extent,  and  complexity ;"  a  remark,  which  we  believe  will  be 
fully  warranted  by  a  comparison  with  any  book  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

•It  is  by  no  means  qur  intention,  at  this  day,  to  attempt  the  idle 
task  of  reviewing  the  merits  of  Johnson  or  Walker.  They  have 
both  obtained  an  established  character  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments ;  and  the  introductory  remark  of  the  present  editor's  pre- 
face, is  perfectly  well  founded  in  regard  to  both  of  them^4hat 
<<  to  Dr.  Johnson  is  universally  conceded  die  first  rank  among 
English  lexicographers,  and  to  Mr.  Walker  is  assigned  a  similar 
rank  among  English  orthoepists.''  We  are  well  aware,  that 
some  writers  in  England  atid  America  have  denied  them  any 
thing  like  that  rank  ;  but  the  great  body  of  readers  and  speakers 
in  both  countries  have  acquiesced  in  giving  them  that  elevated 
station,  and  have  looked  upon  the  few  who  have  asssailed  their 
fame,  rather  as  malcontents  in  the  republic  of  letters,  than  .si 
men  who  were  vindicating  the  essential  rights  of  our  language* 

To  assert  that  blunders  are  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  die* 
tionary,  particularly  in  the  Etymological  part,  would  be  to  cUM 
for  it  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  does  not  fall  to  the  lottf 
any  human  production  ;  and  which  he,  great  as  his  abilities 
were,  would  never  have  claimed  with  one  half  the  boldness 
which  we  have  seen  in  some  of  his  assailants,  who  have  not  pos- 
sessed one  half  of  his  merits.  Johnson,  himself,  as  Bos  well  relates, 
candidly  declared  that  he  <<had  not  satisfied  his  own  expecta- 
tions." 

The  first  and  most  deeply  felt  attack  ever  made  upon  his  Dic- 
tionary, was  by  that  second  Ishmael,  John  Home  Tooke,  who, 
with  the  adroitness  of  a  practised  combatant,  skilfully  selected 
for  his  point  of  attack,  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  work — 
the   Etymologies :  and  a  part,  too,  for  which  Johnson  couW 
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hardly  be  held  refponsible  ;  because  he  avowedly  relied  upon 
hh  predeeesson  for  etymological  learning ;  and  upon  Junius  and 
Skinner  in  particular,  for  the  northern  or  Teutonick  etymologiea^ 
which  Tooke  has  so  mercilessly  attacked.  The  truth  is,  that  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  English  lexicography  had  been  in 
an  extremely  low  state  ;  and  this  first  onset  of  Tooke,  being 
supported  by  an  array  of  learning  drawn  from  the  northern  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  which  had  not  become  an  object  of  study  with 
msny  English  scholars,  produced  a  shock  which  was  then  se- 
verely felt,  and  from  which  the  followers  of  Johnson  have  not 
yet  entirely  recovered.  Even  Johnson  himself,  we  are  told,  waa 
so  completely  overpowered  by  that  tempest  of  Gothic  learning, 
that  he  said,  if  he  were  to  make  a  new  edition  of  his  dictionary, 
he  should  (as  Tooke  states  it  in  unqualified  terms,)  adopt  his  de- 
rivations.'' If  he  had  indeed  adopted  them  without  exception, 
he  would  unquestionably  have  adopted  many  false  and  imper- 
fectly developed  etymologies.  But  it  is  probable  that  BoswelPs 
statement  of  Johnson's  remark  upon  this  subject  is  the  most  cor- 
rect— that  Johnson  said  he  should  adopt  <<  several"  of  them. 

The  partisans  of  Tooke,  accordingly,  both  in  England  and  in 
•nr  own  country,  sung  the  song  of  triumph.  Dr.  Darwin,  a  man 
of  genius,  but  nevertheless  of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  assur- 
edly a  much  more  competent  judge  of  questions  in  botany  or 
physic,  which  he  had  studied,  than  of  the  science  of  philology, 
which  he  had  not — Dr.  Darwin,  we.  say,  in  that  curious  work 
ealled  Zodnomia,  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  Home  Tooke  had 
*  anfolded  by  a  single  flash  of  light  the  whole  theory  of  language, 
which  had  so  long  been  buried  beneath  the  learned  lumber  of  the 
Schools."   The  influence  of  opinions  like  these  would  be  natu- 
elly  felt  in  our  country,  where  philological  learning  was  quite 
flow,  to  say  the  least,  as  it  was  in  England.  Tooke  was  accord- 
Uy  hailed  as  an  oracle,  and  Johnson  was  decried  as  a  num- 
mL   Our  learned  countryman,  Mr.  Webster,  who  has  experi- 
Md  the  fate  of  a  <<  prophet  in  his  own  country,"  and  has  not 
tfbeen  able,  even  as  far  as  his  real  learning  gave  him  a  right, 
goide  the  opinions  of  a  free  country — ^he,  we  say,  in  his  ear- 
r  life,  caught  the  flame  kindled  by  the  '^  Diversions  of  Pur- 
,''  and  promulgated  with  the  usual  ardour  of  youth,  the  opin- 
I  of  Tooke,  without  tliat  discrimination  among  them,  which 
own  subsequent  researches  have  obliged  him  to  make.  This 
9or,  however,  is  now  much  abated  ;  the  very  questions  to 
h  Tooke's  publication  gave  rise,  obliged  the  scholars  of  Eng- 
to  commence  the  long-neglected  study  of  their  own  lan- 
\f  and  its  kindred  dialects  of  the  North ;  and  among  them, 
11  as  among  the  scholars  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
t  of  general  philology  began  to  excite  attention, 
vas,  of  course,  very  soon  discovered,  that  in  tracing  the 
r\'. — >'o.  7.  25 
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English  languai^e,  it  was  not  enough  to  stop  our  inquiries  wber 
Home  Tooke  did,  at  the  Northern  languages  ;  but  it  was  fouo 
necessary  to  pursue  even  those  languages  and  our  own  to  tb 
East,  the  grand  '<  cunabula  gentium."  It  was  soon  perceiTOi 
that  Tooke's  knowledge  of  the  Northern  languages  was  not  pro 
found  ;  and  that,  as  to  the  Oriental,  he  was  quite  ignorant ;  am 
thus,  acute  and  able  as  he  was  by  nature,  he  proved  to  be  essen 
tially  deficient  in  a  fundamental  qualification  of  an  etymologist 
Accordingly,  one  of  the  main  principles  of  Tooke's  work  is  ai 
actly  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  asserts,  that  '<  i 
great  part  of  the  Latin  is  the  language  qfour  northern  anesa 
tarSf  grafted  upon  the  Greek  ;  and  to  our  northern  language  tb 
etymologist  must  go,  for  that  part  of  the  Latin^  which  tlv 
Greek  will  not  furnish  ;"* — which,  to  readers  who  have  studiei 
the  history  of  languages,  is  doing  in  sober  earnest  just  wha 
Swift  proposed  iocosely,  that  is,  to  derive  Greek  and  I«atiD  froi 
the  English  !  Now  we  have  the  best  evidence  possible  in  such  i 
case,  that  what  Tooke  hastily  pronounced  to  be  northern  primi 
tives,  grafted  on  the  Ltatin,  were  nothing  but  Latin  words,  piUag 
ed  and  mutilated  by  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  who  laid  wasfa 
the  cultivated  languages,  as  they  had  done  the  fair  fields  of  La 
tinum.  This  single  fact  sweeps  away  a  vast  portion  of  the  eari 
ousand  amusing,  but  unsubstantial  fabric  of  the  Philosopher  • 
Pudey.  The  primitive  language  of  the  North,  however  stranga  i 
may  seem  to  persons  who  have  not  studied  the  emigrations  o 
our  roving  race,  was  Oriental.  It  will  doubtless  appear  eztraor 
dinary  to  such  persons,  that  incontestable  affinities,  and  to  i 
great  extent,  are  now  ascertained  between  the  Russian  and  otbei 
languages  of  the  North,  and  the  Sanscrit  in  the  East,  (we  mi 
notliing  here  of  the  Greek,  which  also  has  Sanscrit  affinitia^^ 
and  that  the  German  language  is  derived  from  the  Oriental  stoekf 
through  the  Persian,  which  it  resembles^  not  merely  in  a  coqtt 
derable  number  of  radical  words  and  sounds,  but  also  in  itS'l^ 
tables  of  formation,  and  its  grammatical  forms.  In  like  mi  "^^ 
the  radical  words  of  the  English  are,  even  with  our  p; 
knowledge,  to  be  clearly  traced  through  the  northern  fami 
to  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental  languages  ;  and  the  mo 
labic  character  of  our  old  Saxon  words,  as  we  call  them,  maji 
possibly  lead  future  inquirers  even  to  the  Chinese,  the  source  oi 
that  vast  family  of  monosyllabic  languages,  which  are  spoken  b| 
so  large  a  proportion  of  our  race  on  the  Eastern  Continent 

Great,  therefore,  as  the  fame  of  Tooke  was,  for  a  time,  and 
justly  as  he  deserved  praise  for  his  sagacity  in  following  out  Ail 
theory  of  the  particles,  as  it  was  called,  (and  of  which  he  mi|^ 
have  been  a  discoverer,  though  the  same  theory  had  been  ap- 

'  Divermom  of  Purley,  voL  2,  p.  110,  Philadelphia  edkran. 
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plied  before  to  other  languages  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,)  yet  his  fame  as  an  etymold* 
gist  now  shines  with  diminished  lustrey  and  may,  in  the  reyolQ(» 
tions  of  opinion,  be  doomed,  like  that  of  many  others,  to  suftr 
actual  injustice.  Our  learned  countryman  abovenamed,  who  was 
once  inelined  to  yield  as  ready  obedience  to  his  master  Toohs 
as  he  would  to  any  man,  has  in  his  late  publications  felt  himself 
obliged  to  qualify  the  praise  which  he  once  thought  to  be  no 
more  than  his  due. 

We  have  extended  these  remarks  from  other  motives  than  the 
pleasare  of  fault-finding  ;  we  have  no  unreasonable  prejudices 
against  Tooke  and  his  followers  ;  nor  are  we  conscious  of  being 
swayed  by  any  unfounded  partialities  for  Johnson  and  his  schook 
We  think  we  can  respond  the  old  sentiment — 

Tras  Ratulusve  fuat,  nullo  discrimine  habebo. 

But  we  deem  it  right,  and  necessary,  in  this  restless  and  inqui- 
sitive age,  to  hold  up  to  view  examples  of  this  kind,  for  the  be* 
nefit  of  the  younger  and  inexperienced  portion  of  readers,  and  to 
interpose  a  caution,  that  they  should  not  suddenly  yield  their  ai^ 
lent  to  any  opinions,  merely  because  they  have  the  merit  of  be- 
ing in  conflict  with  those  results  of  long  experience,  which  are 
often,  with  equal  audacity  and  injustice,  stigmatized  as  preju- 
dices. 

When  Johnson  first  published  his  Dictionary,  (now  more  than 
seventy  years  ago,)  English  lexicography  was  in  a  deplorably 
low  state.  He  says  in  his  justly  celebrated  preface — <<  I  have  at^ 
tempted  a  dictionary  of  tne  English  language,  which,  while  it 
was  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  every  species  of  literature, 
fuu  it9t{f  been  hitherto  neglected^  suflfered  to  spread  under  the 
direction  of  chance,  into  wild  exuberance,  resigned  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  time  and  fashion,  and  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  igno- 
rance, and  caprices  of  innovation."  The  principal  work  of  the 
kind  at  that  period,  was  Bailey^s  popular  Dictionary,  originally 
published  in  folio,  and  afterwards  abridged  and  republished  many 
times  in  octavo ;  a  work  of  considerable  merit  in  an  age  when 
books  of  this  kind  were  recommended  in  their  title-pages,  like 
the  «New  World  of  Words,"  by  Milton's  nephew,  Phulips,  as 
containing  explanations  of  ^^ hard  words.^^  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, Bailey's  was  the  best  work  which  Johnson  could  take  for 
his  guide,  in  general,  and  in  some  sort  for  the  basis  of  his  own 
Dictionary,  miley  was  an  instrocter  of  youth,  and  probably 
ranked  above  the  common  tribe  of  pedagogues  of  his  time  ;  for 
we  observe  at  the  end  of  his  preface,  he  advertises — <<  N.  B. 
Youth  boarded,  and  taught  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Lan- 
guages ;  writing,  accounts,  and  other  parts  of  school-learning, 
IB  a  method  more  easy  and  expeditious  than  common  ;  by  the 
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author,  at  his  houae  in  Stepney,  near  the  Church."  He  was,  no 
doubt,  a  man  of  considerable  philological  knowledge,  as  philolo- 
gy was  then  studied ;  but  he  too  often  followed  the  conceits 
and  vagaries  of  his  old-fashioned  predecessors,  and  the  whims 
of  his  own  times ;  and  he  thus  heaped  together  an  undigested 
mass  of  erudition,  which,  whatever  information  and  amusement 
it  might  have  afforded  to  his  contemporaries,  can  impart  but  lit- 
tle of  either  to  the  present  age. 

The  other  leading  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  the  Frencht 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  English  in  the  study  and  cultivation 
of  their  language,  at  the  time  when  Johnson  undertook  his  Dic- 
tionary. Swift,  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  above  an 
hundred  years  ago,  speaks  of  our  language  as  less  r^ned  than 
those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France,  &c.;  and  he  adds,  (what  now 
excites  a  smile,)  tliat  '<  the  French,  for  these  last  fifty  years,  has 
been  polishing  as  much  as  it  will  bearJ^  The  French  Acade- 
my's Dictionary,  (now  dedicated  with  a  little  too  much  of  what 
our  English  mode  of  thinking  would  characterize  as  national 
vanity — ".tf  P Immortality^  (!)  had  already  given  a  consider- 
able degree  of  fixtdntss  to  that  charming  language  of  social  in- 
tercourse, which  left  but  little  to  be  done  for  a  long  time.  This 
celebrated  work,  however,  had  two  essential  defects,  as  they 
would  certainly  be  considered  at  this  day — the  total  want  of 
ttymologits  and  authorities;  which  Johnson  supplied,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  in  his  own  work.  As  to  the  latter  of  these  defici- 
encies, it  is  true,  that  the  forty  French  Academiciabs,  (whom 
Piron  with  a  cutting  sarcasm,  acknowledged  to  have  de  Pesprit 
comme  quatre,)  were  themselves  to  be  the  authority;  and  so 
far  the  omissions  of  the  names  of  authors  in  their  Dictionary  was 
justifiable.  But,  as  to  the  absence  of  all  etymologies^  it  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  only  by  the  shameful  want  of  philological  learn- 
ing in  France  at  that  period.  Yet  the  Acadeiby's  Dictionary, 
considered  as  a  whole,  as  a  systematic  performance,  (upon  m  syi- 
tem,  indeed,  which  was  vicious,)  is,  to  this  day,  among  the  most 
correct  and  elaborate  works  of  the  kind  in  any  of  the  European 
languages.  The  French  themselves  boldly  assert,  <<  that  neither 
in  any  other  nation,  nor  in  any  other  age,  has  there  been  m  simi- 
lar dictionary  of  thjs  European  languages. ''  But  we  should  dif- 
fer so  far  from  them  on  this  point,  that  we  should  rather  adopt 
the  opinion  of  a  liberal  English  Reviewer,  who  observes — the 
Crrammatisch  Kritischen  fflSrterbuchf  or  German  Dictionary 
of  Adelung,  <<  comes  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect  dictionary, 
than  any  other  effort  of  individual  diligence  and  modem  cut 
ture."  The  reviewer  then  gives  the  learned  German  all  doe  cre- 
dit for  his  <<  acute  theory  of  the  origin  of  speech,  which  guides 
the  erudition  of  his  etymological  researches  to  the  senSiUe 
idea  latent  in  the  parent-word  of  the  most  abatraet  and  me- 
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t«phorical  ramificttions  of  thought;"  and  for  his   << hiatorieal 
familiarity  with  the  migrations  and  shifting  civilization  of  the 
tribes,  whose  confluent  jargons  have  supplied  the  reservoirs  of 
the  German  tongue/^  as  well  as  for  his  ^<  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  polished  style,  and  of  the  first  literature  of 
his  country."*  This  great  work  is,  in4^d,  deserving  of  as  high 
praise  as  the  reviewer  here  gives  it ;  and  we  should  feel  no  heaitft> 
tion  in  adding,  that  no  man  can  study  the  Northern  languages  to 
advantage,  unless  he  is  familiar  with  Adelung's  Dictionary.  The 
principal,  perhaps  the  only  deficiency  in  it  is,  the  want  of  that  full 
information  upon  Persian  and  other  Oriental  affinities,  which  hat 
been  the  fruit  of  discoveries  made  since  the  work  was  planned  and 
published,  and  which  would  have  enabled  the  learned  author  to 
cievelope  more  advantageously  and  correctly,  the  analogies  apd 
history  of  the  Northern  dialects.   We  may  also  add,  that  the 
German  scholars  have  drawn  the  same  comparison  between  the 
labours  of  united  Academicians,  and  the  single  unaided  efiert 
of  Adelung,  which  the  English  have  done  in  tlie  case  of  Joiu- 
son  ;  observing,  that  Adelung  had  done  alone  for  the  Gemuuiy 
what  it  required  whole  Academies  to  accomplish  for  other  Ian* 
guages.t 

'Die  authority  of  the  French  Academy's  Dictionary,  has,  how^ 
ever,  been  very  great;  for,  though  some  of  its  decisions  wen 
jeered  at  by  the  wits,  and  others  were  appealed  from  by  the 
learned,  yet  it  has  maintained  a  commanding  influence  for  a  very 
long  period,  in  a  nation  comprising  a  vast  body  of  men  of  leam* 
ing  and  taste,  who  would  not  tolerate  any  work  of  the  kind 
which  was  not  worthy  of  confidence. 

The  Academy  certainly  possessed  advantages,  as  a  body,  which 
no  individual  among  them  could  command.  And,  though  we 
are  aware  of  the  common  observation,  that  a  work  of  this  kind, 
like  any  other,  ought  to  be  conceived  and  executed  by  one  mind 
alone,  yet,  there  is  much  weight  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Acade- 
micians, by  way  of  reply  to  this  remark.  They  say,  in  sub- 
stance, that  there  is  no  word  in  any  language,  which  is  not  taken 
in  several  difierent  senses ;  that  by  one  analogy  and  another,  a 
word  jMSses  through  one  signification  to  another ;  that  in  the  arts 
which  most  nearly  resemble  each  other,  each  word  receives  dif* 
ferent  meanings;  in  the  mouth  of  the  orator,  the  historian,  and 
the  poet,  there  are  evident  though  delicate  shades  of  meaning  of 

*  Monthly  Review,  toI.  24,  p.  559 :  New  Series. 

t  See  tbe  article  diebmig,  in  the  ««C(mTertationf  Lexikon  i"  «  standud  Ger- 
VIM  watkf  which  we  rejoice  to  find  b  now  timntbting^  with  addition^  in  oor 
own  coiintnr,  under  the  editonhip  of  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  from  Berlin,  and  Ed- 
wud  Wiggktworth,  Eaq.  of  Boston.  This  noble  project  will  reflect  great  ho- 
nour upon  the  htenaj  charaeter  of  the  metropolis  of  New-England,  and  opoa 
the  cBleipriae  and  spint  of  the  boolndlera  of  our  own  city,  who  teve  undertuw^ 

topuhfiibit. 
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the  same  terniy  which  a  good  taste  distinguishes ;  and  those  arts 
which  have  no  connexion  with  each  other,  take  possession  of  the 
same  words;  in  short,  various  minds,  various  talents,  every  art, 
and  every  trade,  operate  upon  each  word,  and  about  it,  and  with 
it  To  the  same  word,  there  are  a  thousand  significations ;  and 
a  dictionary  is  not  well  constructed,  unless  these  thousand  mean- 
ings are  collected  and  brought  into  connexion  with  the  word 
which  is  the  sign  of  them.  Now,  can  one  man,  who  is  neces- 
sarily a  stranger  to  numerous  uses  of  the  same  word,  be  aequaintp 
ed  with  the  whole  force  of  it?   Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  ex- 

Cict  this  knowledge  from  thirty  or  forty  men,  whose  studies, 
hour,  and  talents,  are  distributed  among  the  various  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  who  will  have  met  a  hundred  times  with  all  the 
acceptations  of  words,  whose  common  origin,  gradually  disa|y 

Earing  through  the  different  shades  of  meaning,  finally  vanishes? 
very  man,  th^  Academicians  add,  will  be  convinced  of  these 
truths,  who  may  have  been  present  at  discussions  upon  the  mean- 
ings of  words.  E^ch  roan  who  speaks,  fancies  that  he  has  seen 
himself  in  a  word,  all  that  is  to  be  discovered ;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  number  of  speakers  increases,  the  points  of  view  and  the 
acceptations  of  words  increase  also.  Now,  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  kind  of  men,  among  whom  discussions  of  this  sort  took 
place  at  the  Louvre — if  we  can  but  be  just — if  envy  and  hatred 
are  not  to  pursue  the  Academicians  to  the  tombs,  both  of  the 
Academy  and  of  the  monarchy,  we  must  acknowledge  that  a 
dictionary  which  was  the  result  of  such  discussions,  must  be  the 
only  one  to  which  the  French  nation  and  the  nations  of  Europe 
can  with  confidence  resort,  in  order  to  know  the  usages  and 
laws  of  our  language. 

In  quoting  these  sentiments  of  the  Academicians,  however, 
we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  making  any  tacit  compari* 
son  of  the  labours  of  these  forty  individuals,  with  the  laboun 
of  Johnson,  or  of  any  other  man  who  may  have  courage  enougfi 
to  undertake  the  like  task  alone.  On  the  contrary,  such  is  onr 
veneration  for  the  talents  and  character  of  Johnson,  that  we 
should  be  almost  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  of  Garriek'ft 
epigram : — 

"  And  Johnson,  well  arro'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore, 
Has  beat  forty  Trench,  and  will  beat  forty  roofe.** 

Indeed  the  well-known  fact  alluded  to  by  Johnson,  in  his  Pk^ 
face,  by  way  of  shieldins  himself  from  animadversions  on  the 
errors  and  deficiencies  of  his  Dictionary,  cannot  be  disrenunded, 
in  a  candid  comparison  of  his  work  with  that  of  the  French 
Academy-^that  ^<the  embodied  critics  of  France,  when  ,^/2|y 
yeara  had  been  qpent  on  their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  iti 
economy,  and  give  their  second  edition  another  form.''  John- 
son, notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  being  ahne^  and  tm- 
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dar  pressing  eircumstances  of  want,  produced  a  work,  in  whinh 
he  might  at  that  day  justly  take  an  honest  pride ;  and  he  set  an 
example  to  the  French  themselves,  particularly  in  the  citins  of 
authorities,  which  they  are  at  last  beginning  to  follow,  Vfm 
have  recently  seen  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  French  language*  io 
ivhich  we  were  gratified  to  observe  an  acknowledgment^  Uial  t 
Dictionary  upon  the  plan  of  Johnson's  <^  had  been  long-desired*^ 
in  France;  and  that  want  is  now  supplied  by  the  new  editor^ 
It  is  also  no  slight  testimony  in  Johnson's  favour,  that  the  abl« 
scholars  of  Germany,  with  all  their  national  feeling,  liberally 
acknowledge,  that,  although  their  Adelung's  Dictionary  siir* 
puses  Johnson's  in  certain  respects,  particularly  in  etymologies, 
yet,  that  in  regard  to  classical  authorities,  it  is  behind  Joho^ 
son's.* 

The  imperfections  in  the  etymological  part  of  Johnson's  work, 
and  which,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  he  professes  to  tsks 
from  Junius,  Skinner,  and  others,  have  always  been  acknow- 
ledged even  by  his  friends.  His  partial  biographer,  Boswelii 
frankly  says— <<  the  etymologies  are  not,  I  think,  entitled  to  ths 
first  praise  amongst  the  various  parts  of  this  immense  work*  Ths 
definitions  have  always  appeared  to  me  such  astonishing  proofs 
of  scnteness  of  intellect  and  precision  of  language,  as  indicate  s 
genius  of  the  highest  rank.  This  it  is,  which  marks  the  sups* 
rior  excellence  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  over  others  equally  or 
even  more  luminous."  And  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
own  Dictionary,  observes — that  <^the  excellence  of  Johnson's 
work  consists  chiefly  in  presenting  to  the  reader  the  various  sig* 
nifications  of  word^,  distinctly  arranged  and  exemplified.  On 
this  part  of  the  work,  the  author  has  bestowed  uncommon  painS| 
and  has  usually  displayed  critical  discernment  aided  by  exten- 
aive  reading."  But  we  have  a  remark  or  two  to  make  upon  lbs 
aubjeet  of  the  etymological  part  of  a  dictionary  for  popular  uaa. 
IVe  do,  in  truth,  for  our  part,  attach  no  small  value  to  it;  and 
yet  in  point  of  fact,  we  presume,  a  very  small  proportion  of  thoss 
persons,  who  have  to  consult  a  dictionary,  ever  trouble  them- 
selves to  look  at  the  etymology  of  a  word ;  their  object  is,  to  know 
the  usagej  the  common  acceptation  of  terms  in  the  language; 
and  the  very  part  of  Johnson's  work,  which  will  prove  the 
most  useful  to  them,  is  the  part  which  all  allow  to  be  the  moift 
perfect 

What,  we  may  ask,  is  etymology? — the  history  of  languages- 
tile  pedig^e  of  words;  in  tracing  which  pedigree,  if  we  are 
lucky  enough  to  follow  it  successfully  through  the  mists  of  anfi- 
qnity  and  Uie  mazes  of  verbal  affini^es,  we  too  often  find,  that 
the  descendant  differs  from  its  first  parent,  as  much  as  the  naUi- 

*  Conversations  Lexikon»  art,  Adelun^. 
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fal  offspring  of  the  human  race  differ  from  their  father.  R^ 
aearches  of  this  sort,  however,  are  important  and  necessary  in 
the  history  of  language,  for  the  use  of  scholars;  yet  a  work, 
Vhich,  like  the  French  Academy's  Dictionary,  is  wholly  defici- 
ent, or  which  is  ill  furnished  in  this  respect,  will  be  quite  as 
useful  to  a  nation  at  large.  Withont  meaning  to  give  the  least 
countenance  to  the  ridicule  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject  of  etymology,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the 
uncertainty  of  it  is  become  proverbial ;  though  we  think  great 
injustice  has  been  done  it  in  this  respect  The  science  of  etymo- 
logy, like  other  objects  of  human  investigation,  has  its  bounds. 
li\^thin  certain  limits,  we  can  be  as  sure,  as  we  can  of  any  things 
that  a  single  word,  or  a  whole  language,  is  derived  from  an- 
other; because  we  know  by  historical  evidence,  combined  with 
the  evidence  of  affinity,  that  they  are  so  derived.  We  know,  on 
this  way,  for  example,  that  the  modern  languages  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  are 
derived  from  the  Latin*  And  in  the  case  of  particular  words, 
we  know  beyond  all  doubt  their  origin,  affinity,  and  successive 
applications  to  new  objects,  by  the  same  mode.  We  know,  for 
example,  historically,  that  the  name  of  the  astronomical  orrery^ 
is  derived  from  the  title  of  Lord  Orrery,  the  nobleman  under 
whose  patronage  it  was  brought  forward ;  and,  in  one  of  the 
humbler  arts  of  life,  the  Run^ord  takes  its  name  from  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman,  who  bore  that  title.  In  some  instances, 
the  most  capricious  and  unsuspected  derivations,  and  such  as  could 
not  be  traced  out  by  any  general  process  of  etymologizing^  arQ 
nevertheless  known,  historically,  to  be  the  (rue  ones.  We  hap- 
pen to  have  heard,  from  a  friend  in  the  northern  states,  an  au- 
thentic instance  of  this  kind,  which  we  think  will  amuse  our 
readers  as  much  as  it  did  ourselves — the  plain  English  Christian 
name  and  surname  of  Benjamin  Eatonj  a  Spanish  boy,  derived 
from  his  single  Spanish  Christian  name  of  Benito,  or  Benedict; 
and  this,  by  a  very  natural  process,  though  one  which  would 
have  defied  the  acuteness  of  Tooke,  and  the  wit  of  Swift.  When 
the  boy  was  taken  on  board  ship,  the  sailors,  who  are  not  apt  to 
be  fastidious  in  their  attention  to  the  niceties  of  language,  hear- 
ing him  called  Benito,  (pronounced  Beneeto,)  made  the  near^ 
^  approximation  to  the  Spanish  sound  which  the  case  required, 
and  which  would  give  an  intelligible  sailor's  name,  by  saluting 
their  new  shipmate  as  Ben  Eaton!  which  the  boy  probably 
supposed  was  the  corresponding  English  name,  and  accordingly 
conformed  to  it  himself,  when  asked  for  his  name ;  the  next  pro- 
cess in  the  etymological  tpnsformation  was,  that  when  he  was 
sent  to  one  of  our  schools,'  the  master,  of  course,  inquired  his 
name,  and  beine  answered  that  it  was  Ben  Eaton,  and  presum* 
ing  that  to  be  his  true  name,  abbreviated  as  usual  in  the  familiar 
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style,  direeted  him,  as  grammatical  propriety  required,  to  write 
it  at  full  length— -A0iyai7st/<  Eaton  !  This  may,  indeed,  be  an 
extreme  case;  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  our  argument  more 
strongly,  than  cases  of  ordinary  occurrence. 

We  have  adduced  these  examples,  not  for  the  sake  of  joining 
Id  the  senseless  cant  of  wits  and  blockheads  about  the  uncertainty 
of  etymological  science — (for  uncertainty  belongs  to  all  science 
connected  with  physical  man)  but  merely  to  elucidate  our  gene- 
ral views  of  this  subject;  to  show  that  there  are  limits  to  this,  at 
f  o  all  other  parts  of  human  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  the  boundary  line  between  fact  and  hypothesis; 
and  particularly,  that  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of  a  word 
now  in  use,  by  the  meaning  of  its  root,  is  attended  with  no  small 
labour  and  uncertainty.  Indeed  one  of  the  ultimate  problems  of 
philology — by  what  indicia j  if  any,  independently  of  histori- 
cal evidence,  we  may  determine  which  is  the  descendant  and 
which  the  parent  of  two  or  more  given  languages — still  remains, 
like  some  of  the  transcendental  problems  in  the  exact  sciences, 
waiting  for  its  solution  by  the  Vaters  and  Humboldts  of  the  old 
world,  and  the  Duponceaus  of  the  new. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  present  volume,  which  com- 
prises the  labours  of  Walker — the  pronunciation  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  ;  a  subject  embarrassed  with  intrinsic  difficulties  io 
every  language,  which  is  obliged  to  borrow  its  toritten  charac* 
ters  from  another,  differing  entirely  in  the  sounds  originally  af- 
fixed to  those  characters.     In  this  respect,  the  English  language 
has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  and  has  often  been  the  subject 
of  animadversion  with  the  critics  of  foreign  nations.  That  lively 
ind  sensible,  though  not  always  unbiassed  French  writer.  La 
Jarpc,  describes  it  in  terms,  which  we  are  sure  will  surprise 
hose  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at  our  language 
nly  with  the  eyes  of  natives.    He  remarks,  that  English  would 
»  half  French,  were  it  not  for  its  incomprehensible  pronuncia- 
9n  C^son  inconcevabic  prononciation")  which  separates  it  from 
e  rest  of  the  world,  and  renders  applicable  to  it  the  verse  which 
irgil  formerly  applied  to  the  geographical  situation — "Etpe- 
U8  toto  di visos  orbe  Britannos. "  And  again — the  circumstance, 
vhlch  to  every  body  but  Englishmen,  bears  the  characterise 
f  qf  barbarism^  is  the  extreme  viciousness  of  their  pronuncia- 
iy  which  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  articulation  of  the 
nan  voice."   Voltaire,  too,  with  more  wit  than  truth,  says  in 
manner — "An  Englishman  gains  two  hours  every  day,  over 
'renchmen,  by  eating  up  half  his  words  ;"  a  strange  remark, 
seems  to  us  Englishmen,  among  whom  the  rapid  jabbering 
-enchmen  in  their  own  language,  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 
It  the  difficulties  noticed  by  foreigners,  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  we  have  to  contend  at  the  present  day,  in  attempt- 
..  IV. — NO.  7.  2^ 
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infjT  to  settle  our  pronunciation.  The  English  language  is  noi 
spoken  by  two  distinct  nations,  geographically  considered,  place 
at  a  vast  distance  from  each  other — each  having  local  usages  an 
local  necessities,  requiring  modifications  of  their  common  lar 
guage — each  independent  of  the  other — neither  of  them  willin 
to  acknowledge  the  usage  of  the  other  as  the  standard  of  the! 
common  language,  and  neither  of  them  being  near  enough  toth 
other,  to  enable  them  to  agree  upon  a  common  standard  for  botl 
In  this  dilemma  what  is  to  be  the  remedy  ?  No  American,  wh 
still  takes  a  just  pride  in  claiming  the  imperishable  production 
of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  as  a  part  of  our  English  literatun 
can  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  having  itoo  standards  of  Englial 
Some  well  meaning  persons  indeed,  with  more  of  an  amiable  di 
tional  partiality  than  of  enlarged  views,  have  in  times  past,  wish 
ed  that  we  might  have  a  standard  for  our  country,  different  froi 
that  of  England  ;  but  this  sentiment  has  not  at  the  present  da 
many  advocates.  If  we  should  succeed  in  establishing  such 
standard  among  ourselves,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  seven 
nations  of  Europe,  who  are  so  much  nearer  neighbours  to  Eni 
land  than  to  us,  will  not  be  likely  to  follow  us ;  becaute  thei 
proximity  to  England,  and  their  necessary  intercourse,  will  oblig 
them  to  study  the  European  and  not  the  •American  English 
and  tJiey  will,  therefore,  naturally  govern  themselves  by  thi 
standard  and  not  by  ours.  We  should  then  have,  what  could  nc 
be  sufficiently  deprecated,  two  English  languages;  for  the  pn 
sent*  therefore,  we  cannot  but  consider  our  two  nations,  as  fume 
ing  but  one  people^  so  far  as  respects  language ;  and  the  usag 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  learned  and  polite  portion  of  this  oo 
people  must  be  the  standard.  If  it  happens,  at  the  present  daj 
that  from  greater  antiquity,  or  greater  wealth,  or  any  other  causei 
there  is  a  greater  body  of  learned  and  highly  educated  peopi« 
in  the  mother  country,  than  in  our  young  nation,  the  form« 
would  have  as  good  a  right  to  establish  the  standard,  as  we  shoul 
have,  if  the  reverse  were  the  case.  This,  as  we  understand  hino 
is  the  view  of  Mr.  Worcester,  in  the  present  work.  *<Iie  says- 

"Though  the  prmciplc,  that  the  usape  of  literiTy  ami  well  bred  aocicty  Ibm 
th«  gtandard  of  pronunciation,  may  not  be  <lisputed,  atill  the  question  is  aflkflc 
where  ahall  we  seek  this  usage  >  The  English  langua^  is  spdken  in  countiM 
remote  from  each  other,  each  of  which  has  its  peculianties  \  and  even  in  the  di 
ferent  parts  of  England  there  are  great  diversities.  It  is  indeed  impossible,  th 
all  who  speak  the  language  should  be  maile  to  conform  exactly  to  the  same  atm 
ard.  But  London  is,  doubtless,  to  be  regarded  not  only  aa  the  political  and  oos 
mercial  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  but  also  the  metropolis  of  English  liti 
nture;  and  the  usaf^e  of  her  polite  speakers  is  of  hirher  authoritv,  generally,  \ 
the  numerous  and  widely  dispersed  people  who  speak  .the  English'  language,  tin 
that  of  any  other  cityi  as  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  other  capital  citiea«  the  tiflg 
Of  the  polite  speakers  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  for  example,  being  of  tlie  highest  m 
ttoontf  with  tliose  who  speak  the  French  and  Spanish  kmguages.  Anorthoepii 
therefore,  who  IS  conversant  with  the  best  society  of  London,  has  by  this  ciicUB 
Stance,  other  thmgs  being  equal,  a  superiority  over  those  who  do  not 
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thai  tdwuktute*  Id  thia  reipcct,  no  one  has  been  more  &vourib]jr  titwtg4  thtn 
WaOteri  and  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  great  maas  of  words  in  the  language,  he 
1:1  supported  by  subsequent  writers.** 

Such  an  authority  for  the  pronuQciation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, IB  Walker;  ^^on  which  subject,"  as  Mr.  Worcester  justly 
observes,  **  no  other  person)  probably,  ever  bestowed  so  muea 
attention."  Suppose  in  our  country,  the  question  was,  in  what 
method  we  should  obtain  the  best  pronouncing  dictionary  of  the 
language  as  spoken  among  ourselves?  Is  it  not  too  plain  to  re- 
quire an  argument,  that  the  man  who  should  be  daily  conversant 
with  the  best  educated  and  most  polite,  part  of  the  nation,  and 
<:ontinualIy  hearing  the  pronunciation  of  the  parents  and  teach- 
ins  it  to  their  children,  would,  other  things  being  equal,  be  beat 
Ime  to  give  us  the  usage  of  that  portion  of  society,  which  is  the 
standard  ?  This  usage  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  and  the  orthoe- 
piat  would  have  only  to  register  faithfully  and  honestly  that  &ct. 
Assuredly  such  a  one  as  we  have  just  described,  could  do  it  much 
better  than  any  recluse,  who  only  studies  the  language  in  books, 
or  within  the  precincts  of  a  provincial  village.  Now  this  was  ex- 
actly the  case  with  Walker  ;  no  man  could  have  had  better  op- 
portunities of  knowing  what  the  usage  was.  His  employment, 
says  Mr.  Worcester,  <^as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  was  among  tk^ 
higher  classes  and  best  educated  people  of  England ;"  and  if  we 
wanted  any  authorities  to  support  his  reputation,  it  would  be 
enough  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Burke,  a  consummate  master  of  the 
English  language.  That  great  man,  as  we  are  informed  by  his 
biographer.  Prior,  (cited  by  Mr.  Worcester)  employed  Walker 
to  give  lessons  in  elocution  to  his  only  son,  of  whose  talents  and 
future  distinction  he  had  formed  such  high  v&ticipations;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  upon  introducing  Walker,  he  announced  him  in  the 
following  remarkable  manner — ^<  Here  my  Lord  Berkely  is  Mr. 
Walker,  whom  not  to  know  by  name  at  least,  would  argue  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  harmonies,  cadences,  and  proprieties  of  our 
binguage."   What  a  eulogy,  and  from  what  a  eulogist ! 

We  are  aware  it  is  sometimes  asserted,  that  Walker  is  not  ac- 
knowledged as  an  authority  in  England.  But  we  must  not  be 
misled  by  words ;  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  it  may  be  true,  but 
in  another,  and  in  that  understood  by  the  public,  it  is  utterly  un- 
founded. If  by  authority  is  meant,  that  Walker's  individual 
opinion  alone  would  suffice  to  decide  a  disputed  noint  in  orthoe- 
py, it  may  be  true,  that  ho  would  not  be  so  far  deferred  to;  nei- 
ther the  opinion  of  Walker,  or  any  other  one  man  would  be  so 
regarded.  Walker  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  register  with 
scrupulous  care,  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  as 
adopted  and  settled  (so  far  as  it  can  be  settled)  by  the  polite  and 
well  educated  people  of  England;  as  the  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  registers  the  decisions  of  that  tribunal 
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upon  disputed  points  in  law.  It  is  not  the  reporter  himself,  but 
the  Court  which  makes  those  decisions,  that  is  the  authority. 
Just  so  it  is  with  Walker;  he  professes  to  register  the  decisions  of 
the  polite  and  well  educated  upon  questions  of  pronunciation; 
and  the  strict  fidelity  with  which  he  has  done  this,  has  given  his 
Dictionary  hi>z;her  authority  than  any  other;  we  venture  to  say, 
without  qualification,  higher  than  any  other  extant 

In  this  last  particular,  however,  we  are  aware,  that  our  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  Webster,  whom  we  name  because  his  speculations 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  discussions  of  this  subject,  in  an 
address  to  the  public  above  two  years  ago  (March  14,*  1826,) 
says,  and  in  very  strong  language,  which  we  fear  will  be  misun- 
derstood— ^I  have  made  a  visit  to  England,  and  partly  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  language.  I  now  kno# 
ivhat  I  before  suspected,  that  710  book  whatever  is  considered  and 
received  in  that  country  as  a  standard  of  orthoepy.  There  is  no 
standard  in  England,  except  the  pronunciation  which  prevails 
among  respectable  people ;  and  this,  though  tolerably  uniform^ 
is  not  precisely  the  same.  Walker^s  scheme  does  not  give  this 
usage;  it  deviates  from  it  as  much  as  Sheridan's,  and  even 
more."  In  another  and  more  recent  publication,  (December 
1827,)  the  same  learned  writer  asserts  in  very  unmeasured  lan- 

Sage,  and  which  he  must  permit  us  to  say,  is  much  stronger 
an  we  believe  the  facts  will  authorize — that  "Walker's  Dic- 
tionary is  full  of  inconsistencies  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the 
attempt  to  make  it  a  standard,  has  done  more  to  corrupt  the 
language^  than  any  event  that  has  taken  place  for  five  hundred 
years  past  No  book  is  taken  as  the  ultimate  standard  in 
England ;  and  Walker's  pronunciation  is  so  erroneous,  that  no 
leas  than  three  dictionaries  have  been  published  to  correct  it ;  all 
of  them  approaching  much  nearer  to  actual  usage  than  Walker's. 
English  gentlemen,  with  great  unanimity  declare,  that  Walker 
18  not  their  standard.  Sheridan,  Walker,  Jones,  Perry,  and  Jame- 
son, all  have  their  advocates,  they  all  have  their  merits ;  but  of 
all  these,  fValker  is  the  most  incorrect*^  (!)  In  the  same  pub- 
lication he  observes — "No  one  English  book  is  in  aecordanoe 
with  other  books,  or  with  the  prevailing  usage  in  England  ;  and 
what  is  worse,  no  English  book  is  consistent  with  itself." 

If  a  writer  will  allow  himself  to  deal  in  such  unqualified  cen- 
sure, he  has  no  doubt  prepared  himself  to  encounter  whatevef 
his  adversaries  may  meCe  out  to  him.  It  is  not  our  business,  nor 
have  we  any  disposition  to  chastise,  as  partisans  would  feel  jus- 
tified in  doing;  but  it  is  our  duty,  though  assuredly  not  a  prfea- 
santone,  differing  as  we  do  frpm  Mr.  Webster  on  this  point,  and 
believing  that  we  possess  as  much  impartiality  as  men  in  gene- 
ral, to  express  our  dissent,  and  to  correct  what  we  deem  to  be 
fallacious  statements,  even  when  coming  from  the  highest  autho- 
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^  and  however  strong  and  positive  such  statements  may  be; 
iaat  we  may  exhibit  to  the  candid  reader,  the  evidence  upon 
stl^ec^  and  thus  give  him  the  means  of  judging  for  him- 
ffowy  when  on  the  one  hand,  this  learned  writer,  (from 
»m  we  dissent  with  diffidence,)  ventures  to  make  the  strong 
rtions  just  quoted,  as,  that  of  all  the  orthoSpists,  Walker  is 
most  incorrect — while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Worcester  un- 
ivocally  declares — that  Walker  holds  the  first  rank  among 
|lish  ortho^pists,  and  that  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  great 
m  of  the  words  in  the  language,  ^^he  is  supported  by  subse- 
ni  writers*^ — which  of  these  two  authorities  are  we  to  rely 
wk  ?  When,  again  on  the  one  side,  Mr.  Webster,  after  a  resi- 
ee  of  ^^  eight  months''  in  England,  asserts,  that  the  attempt 
nake  Walker's  work  <<a  standard,  has  done  more  to  corrupt 
language,  than  any  event  that  has  taken  place  for  five  hun- 
1  years  past ;"  and,  on  the  other  side,  Edmund  Burke,  (who, 
ny  man  ever  did,  certainly  knew  the  whole  power  of  the 
glish  language,)  declaring,  that  <*not  to  know  Walker,  by 
le  at  least,  would  argue  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  harmo- 
ly  cadences,  and  proprieties  of  our  language" — have  we  not 
ion  to  doubt  whether  Walker  merits  these  recent  censures  of 
•  Webster,  or  those  which  he  dealt  out  twenty  years  ago, 
sh  in  the  same  strain,  and  long  before  his  <^  eight  months*^ 
idence  in  England  ? 

We  read  Mr.  Webster's  remarks  in  his  Dictionary  a  long  time 
^  with  much  surprise,  because  they  were  directly  contrary  to  our 
a  observations,  made  with  much  care,  during  a  residence  of  two 
TS  in  London ;  which,  however,  we  do  not  venture  to  oppose 
Mr.  Webster's  residence  of  << eight  mouths;"  because  one 
a  niay  see  as  much  in  eight  months,  as  another  may  in  eight 
LfflL  Our  wonder  has  not  at  all  abated,  at  seeing  those  opinions 
eated,  in  still  more  exaggerated  and  highly  coloured  language; 
I  in  language  calculated,  but  we  cannot  suppose  intended,  to 
ke  a  very  false  impression  upon  readers  in  general ;  who  will 
understand  them  with  the  implied  qualifications,  which  would 
lly  be  made  by  persons  as  intimately  acquainted  with  the 

of  the  controversy,  and  the  force  of  language,  as  the 

author  himself  is. 

whatever  we  may  think  ol  following  the  pronunciation 

English,  all  will  agree  that  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  know 
iglish  usage.  To  whom,  then,  shall  we  resort,  in  order  to 
correctly  informed  of  the  simple  fact — what  that  usage  is  ? 
I  iiltvt,  of  course,  look  to  English  authorities  for  this  fact; 
taa  we  should  to  French  ones,  if  we  would  know  the  actual 
ffi  of  the  French.  We  should  hardly  be  willing  to  rely  upon 
I  statement  even  of  a  learned  traveller,  who  had  passed  ^^  eisht 
>nths"  in  England,  when  put  in  competition  with  a  native 
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EngliBhinan.  To  what  Engliih  authority,  then,  shall  we  have  re- 
course? But  for  Mr.  Webster's  opinions,  we  should  answer  at  once 
to  Walker.  But  Mr.  Webster  unfortunately  considers  him  ^^the 
most  incorrect  of  all  English  orthoepists."  Mr.  Worcester,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  asserts,  that  Walker  stands  in  the  very  first 
rank.  The  truth  is,  that  from  some  cause  or  other,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, many  years  ago,  and  long  before  his  visit  to  England,  seems 
to  have  imbibed  strong  opinions  against  Walker;  and  his  visit  to 
England,  seems  only  to  have  confirmed  him  in  them.  From 
some  cause  or  other,  too,  he  continues  ta  express  himself  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  that  sensitiveness  which  he  has  displayed, 
on  former  occasions,  arising  (apparently  so,  we  mean,  for  we  do 
not  profess  to  know  the  true  cause,)  from  a  suspicion  that  his  coun- 
trymen were  not  well  disposed  to  receive  a  dictionary,  even  of 
real  merit,  from  an  American  author.  He  accordingly  betrays  a 
little  of  this  feeling,  (which  is  not  well  adapted  to  conciliate  his 
American  readers,)  in  one  of  the  addresses  before  quoted :  he  says 
— ^^  If  the  people  of  this  country  will  have  an  English  book  to  fol- 
low— if  nothing  but  English  will  answer,  I  would  recommend 
Jones's  Dictionary  for  this  purpose.  Jones  is  a  later  author,  who 
seems  to  have  followed  Walker  for  the  express  purpose  of  cor- 
recting his  errors;  and  his  work,  for  the  simplicity  and  consist- 
ency of  his  scheme,  is  far  preferable  to  any  other  British  pub- 
lication." 

Far  different  from  this,  we  believe,  is  the  estimate  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Walker  and  Jones  in  England ;  and  far  diflbr- 
ent  would  be  our  own  estimate  of  them.  We  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Jones  personally ;  but  we  have  not  so  much  faith  in  him 
9S  Mr.  Webster  appears  to  have.  So  far  as  he  is  corroborated  by 
Walker,  he  may  be  safely  followed;  but  we  should  not  fisd 

Suite  secure  in  going  farther  with  him.  We  have  not  entire  con- 
dence  in  his  disinterestedness ;  he  was  directly  and  distinetiy 
charged,  in  harsh  language,  indeed,  by  a  well-known  and  re- 
spectable contemporary  author,  with  what  is  no  uncommon  trick 
among  the  book-wrights  of  England — ^that  is,  with  having  aimed 
at  <'  making  a  book  cheaper  and  smaller  than  any  of  a 
kind;  and  to  this  he  sacrificed  every  other  consideral 
caring  whether  the  public  should,  or  should  not,  disco 
he  was  an  Impostor."*  How  well  founded  this  charge  wi 
for  us  to  decide — '^  non  nostrum  tantas  componere  Hi 
independently  of  this,  his  criticisms  on  his  predeceemm  tSt- 
marked  with  carelessness,  or  want  of  exactness,  whieh  tand  li^ 
lessen  our  confidence  in  his  unsupported  assertions.  AiMirsfl^ 
Jones  himself  professes  great  respect  for  Walker,  and  &  fQiU|^ 

*  Sheridan's  Dietioiiary  Improved,  8ic.  by  N.  SalmoD,  author  of  8 
UitinitJs,  and  Tgrious  other  works. 
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tf  much  indebted  to  him ;  he  says— <^  I  have  not  been  impli- 
hf  g^ided  by  any  of  my  predecessors.  I  have  occasionally 
en  indebted  to  them;  but  chiefiy^  I grat^uUy  acknowledge 
"  (as  he  said  in  his  edition  of  1802,  but  in  1825,  simply  and 
Idly,  ^^  I acknowkdge)  to  Mr.  Walker." 
A  few  words  of  explanation  will  reconcile  many  of  these  ap- 
rent  difficulties.  Dr.  Witherspoon  remarked  many  years  ago — 
I  shsll  also  admit,  though  with  some  hesitation,  that  gentie- 
tn  and  scholars  in  Great  Britain,  speak  as  much  with  the  vul- 
r  in  eorntnon  chii-chaiy  as  persons  of  the  same  class  do  in 
nerica;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  their  public 
d  solemn  discourses.  I  have  heard  in  this  country,  in  the 
ante,  at  the  bar,  and  from  the  pulpit,  and  see  daily  in  disserta- 
mm  from  the  press,  errors  in  grammar,  improprieties  and  vul- 
risms,  which  hardly  any  person  of  the  same  class,  in  point  of 
ik  and  literature,  would  have  fallen  into  in  Great  Britain."*' 
mry  man  is  sensible  of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  exactness 
d  precision  used  in  speaking,  when  in  public,  or  in  common 
aTersation.  It  is  often  justly  compared  to  the  difference  be- 
een  a  man's  dress,  when  he  goes  into  company,  and  when  he 
at  home,  or  as  many  classes  of  people  would  make  between  a 
iuiay  and  an  every-day  dress ;  the  dress  is  cut  after  the  same 
liiony  and  is  to  all  practical  uses  the  same ;  but  yet,  from  the 
Baler  care  used  in  adjusting  it,  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  per- 
ft  mrhen  in  public,  there  is  a  manifest  difference  in  the  effect 
adoeed.  It  is  so  with  our  language ;  no  man,  who  has  any  am- 
tion  of  producing  the  best  effect  by  his  speaking  in  public, 
Mlldy  for  example,  be  willing  to  use  positively  bad  grammar. 
grossly  rustic  and  coarse  pronunciation.  Now,  we  fear,  there 
tt  been  with  many  persons,  who  have  attempted  to  follow 
Uker,  some  degree  of  misconception,  which  has  proceeded 
am  a  want  of  attention  to  the  difference  between  private  and 
iblic  speaking,  and  has  led  to  the  misapplication  of  Walker's 
lea  and  examples.  Those  persons  have  not  always  reflected* 
at  Walker  meant  to  give  the  precise,  exact  pronunciation  of 
flAiSic  speakers^  in  Parliament,  at  the  Bar,  in  the  Pulpit,  and 
ydtk  Stage;  but  not  the  more  careless  and  slovenly  utterance 
^EiHisr  conversation ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
wSmffi  o^  ^nie  persons  to  utter  themselves,  nimis  •^tticSy  (as 
EljlJ^^  expresses  it,)  in  familiar  discourse,  has  given  an  air  of 
lattation  and  stiffness  to  their  pronunciation,  and  has  been4|^ 
leasion  of  more  censure  upon  Walker,  whom  they  professed  to 
W^Wf  than  was  warranted  by  any  of  his  remarks. 
It  safely  cannot  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  ''the  most 

*  Dnid,  IJo.  v.  in  Witherapooa'a  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  181,  Philadelphia  edi 
a  €r  1801. 
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incorrect"  of  all  English  orthoepists  would  be  tolerated  for  such 
a  length  of  time  as  Walker  has  been.  In  weighing  the  merits  of 
the  different  orthoepists,  who  are  held  up  as  authoritiesj  it  is 
essentially  necessary  to  know  of  what  part  of  Great  Britain  they 
were  natives,  or  where  they  were  brought  up.  For  our  part,  we 
feel  no  great  deference  for  any  Scottish  authority,  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English  ;  unless  in  the  case  of  a  Scot,  who  has 
been  brought  up  and  educated  in  England,  so  as  to  have  become 
in  fact  an  Englishman,  as  far  as  respects  his  organs  of  speech. 
We  have  already  had  in  this  country  great  numbers  of  Scottish 
and  Irish  teachers ;  and  they,  together  with  Scottish  Diction- 
aries and  Spelling  Books,  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence 
in  the  Middle  States,  upon  our  pronunciation  and  language ; 
particularly  in  the  misuse  of  those  little  puzzling  words  shall 
and  willj  and  should  and  fvoiildy  which  are  continually  misap- 
plied in  the  Middle  States,  even  by  some  well  educated  persons. 
We  have  an  unfeigned  respect  for  Scottish  learning  and  science, 
and  for  the  estimable'men  of  that  nation  who  have  taken  up  their 
abode  with  us ;  but  although  that  intelligent  and  yankee-like 
people,  can  (as  an  English  Keviewer  has  observed,)  master  all 
human  science,  they  cannot  master  the  familiar  distinction  be- 
tween shall  and  tvill,  and  should  and  would.  In  that  high  Scot- 
tish authority,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we  find  perpetual  viola* 
tions  of  our  English  idiom  in  the  use  of  these  words  ;  and  even 
the  professed  rhetoricians  of  that  nation.  Dr.  Blair,  and  Dr. 
Campbell,  have  committed  the  same  error.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, safely  follow  their  dictionary-makers  and  spelling  book- 
makers, as  guides  in  ascertaining  the  delicacies  and  proprieties 
of  the  English  language.  On  tliis  account,  we  have  much  less 
confidence  in  such  writers  as  Scott,  and  Fulton,  and  Knigh^ 
with  numerous  others,  than  we  have  in  John  Walker  alo«r 
From  what  part  of  the  island  Mr.  Jones  comes,  (his  name  is 
Welsh,)  we  know  not ;  and  not  knowing  this  fact,  nor  his  pre- 
vious studies,  we  cannot  place  so  much  reliance  as  we  otherwise 
might,  upon  his  statements,  where  he  differs  from  Mr.  Walker. 
But  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  scrutinize,  very  minutely,  the 
weight  of  authority  due  to  these  several  individuals,  becaM^  M 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Worcester,  they  all  acknowIedge^lliiBi- 
selves  to  be  much  indebted  to  Walker,  and  speak  of  him  ip  pi^ 
terms  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence  in  the  present  quM* 
tlap^  that  the?/ agree  tvith  Walker  as  to  ^^  the  great  mass  ^ 
tnewords^^  in  the  language.  In  this,  we  may  add,  Mr.  Wor* 
cester  is  also  corroborated  by  American  gentlemen  who  have  tra- 
velled in  England,  and  who  (with  rare  exceptions,)  inform  us, 
that  as  to  the  great  body  of  the  words  contained  in  Walker's 
Dictionary,  there  can  be  no  doubt — tliat  all  concur  in  giving  tbem 
the  same  pronunciation  that  he  dnos. 
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We  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  difference  of  opinion 
urn  this  pointy  except  upon  the  supposition  of  a  difference  of 
r ;  for  we  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Webster,  or  those  who 
ree  with  him,  intend  to  misstate  the  fact  We  do  not  personally 
low,  what  we  ought,  in  order  to  judge  upon  this  point,  how 
kkI  an  ear  he  has ;  if  good  originally,  it  must  at  his  present 
Ivanced  age  be  less  susceptible  and  leas  sure  than  in  earlier  life. 
But  to  the  objections  made  against  Walker,  Mr.  Worcester 
IS  given  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  in  his  valuable  Preface, 
e  introduces  his  comparison  of  Walker  and  the  other  orthoe- 
atSy  ivith  a  remark,  which  has  already  occurred  in  this  article, 
It  is  too  important  to  be  lost  sight  of;  that  when  Walker  and 
her  orthoepists  exhibit  their  notation  of  sounds,  they  intend  to 
ve  the  reader  that  exact  and  finished  pronunciation  which 
mild  be  used  in  public  speaking,  and  not  the  more  lax  and 
iTeless  utterance  which  is  often  heard  in  common  conversation. 
[r.  Worcester  then  proceeds  to  observe,  on  some  particular  ob* 
etions.   He  says — 

'*  Walker  has  been  thought  to  be  too  sparing  in  the  use  of  his 
eond  or  Italian  sound  of  a  as  heard  in  father.  In  the  following 
ords  and  their  compounds,  he  pronounces  a  with  its  fourth 
landy  as  in /at ;  but  Nares  and  Jones  give  it  the  sound  of  a  in 
i#A€r."  (Mr.  W.  here  gives  a  list  of  words,  advance,  advan^ 
Mge^  trfier,  &c  being  eighty-one  in  all.)  ^^  With  regard  to 
0St  of  the  words  in  the  preceding  list.  Perry  agrees  in  his  pro* 
inei^tion  with  Nares  and  Jones.  Fulton  and  Knight  also  agree 
ith  ihpm  as  it  respects  a  considerable  part ;  but  with  regard  to 
portion  of  these  words,  they  adopt  an  intermediate  sound  of  a, 
It  80  short  as  a  in /at,  nor  so  broad  as  a  in/a/Aer."  To  these 
lOimrks  of  Mr.  Worcester,  we  would  add  one  other — that  al- 
lough  Jones  differs  from  Walker  as  to  some  of  the  words  in 
lis  list,  yet  it  is  evident  from  his  own  remarks,  that  the  modern 
■ge  is  beginning  to  incline  against  him,  if  not  positively  set- 
ad.  His  words  are — ''  I  must  venture  to  express  my  humble 
Hnion,  that  giving  to  these  and  similar  words  the  flat,  dead 
Mind  of  a  in  lack,  latch,  pan,  &c.,  is  encouraging  a  mincing 
imkm  affectation,  and  departing  from  the  genuine  euphonicad 
ronunciation  of  our  language."  And  Walker  states,  (Principles 
lO.  79y  note,)  that  Mr.  Smith,  a  distinguished  orthoepist,  who 
•00  not  approve  of  this  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  a,  candidly 
Imits  it  to  be  ^<  the  general  pronunciation  of  (he  polite  and 
ismed  world.'' 

Mr.  Worcester  further  remarks — that "  Walker  has  been  cen- 
ired  for  not  making  a  distinction,  in  his  notation,  between  the 
Mind  of  a  in  bare,  /are,  hair,  pair,  &c.,  and  in /ate,  pale, 
Mme,  &c.  This,  however,  is  not  a  defect  peculiar  to  Walker, 
ut  is  common  to  him  with  other  orthoepists.    No  distinction  is 
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made  in  the  sound  of  a  in  thc^  words  by  Kenrick,  Sheridan, 
Nares,  Jone?,  or  Fulton  and  Knight ;  and  our  countryman,  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  Spelling  Book,  places  them  all  under  the  first  or 
long  sound  of  a.^' 

We  shall  detain  the  reader  by  a  few  additional  remarks  only, 
upon  these  matters  of  detail.  Mr.  Worcester  observes — that "  the 
manner  in  which  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  affected  by  being 
followed  by  the  letter  r  in  words  of  one  syllable,  or  in  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable,  when  the  following  syllable  begins  with 
any  other  consonant  than  r,  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  attend- 
ed to.  Sheridan  has  not  introduced  in  any  instance,  what  Walker 
designates  as  the  second  sound  of  a,  as  xnfar  Bnd/aiherf  but  marks 
a  in/ar^par,  carl^part^^c, ,  with  the  same  sound  as  in  haiy  carry ^ 
parry f  &c. ;  nor  does  Perry  introduce  what  Walker  marks  as  the 
third  sound  of  o  in  nor ;  but  he  marks  o  in  border  and  sordid 
with  the  same  short  sound  as  in  borrow  and  sorrow  ;  and  both  he 
and  Sheridan  mark  o  in  /or  and  nor  with  the  short  sound,  as  in 
fo/.**  Mr.  Worcester  adds,  as  a  remark  of  his  own,  and  we  believe 
it  18  so,  that  <<  there  is  an  obvious  difference  in  the  sound  of  u  as 
beard  in  cvr^  curby  fur^  hurdle^  &c.,  from  its  proper  short 
aound  in  hurroiv^  curry ^  furrow^  ducky  &c. ;  but  we  do  not 
know  that  this  difference  has  been  noticed  by  any  orthoepist." 

The  orthoepists  have  all  adopted  systems  of  notation^  which, 
like  the  alphabet  itself,  are  in  some  degree  incomplete.  The  dis- 
tinction to  which  the  editor  here  alludes,  in  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels,  will,  perhaps,  upon  a  closer  examination,  be  fouad  in 
most,  if  not  all  instances,  to  be  rather  a  difference  in  th^^^n- 
iity  or  length,  than  in  the  quality  or  character  of  the  vowel- 
aound.  The  vowel  is,  in  fact,  so  much  more  lengthened  when 
followed  by  r,  than  it  is  by  the  other  letters,  that  even  mono- 
ayllables,  with  that  consonant,  produce  much  the  same  effect 
upon  the  earj  as  words  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  dissyl- 
lables. The  following  examples  will  abundantly  show  this  : — 
tabTf  layer ;  marCy  mayor ;  dircy  dyer ;  Aire,  higher;  sore^ 
iower ;  your  or  urc,  ewer  ;  lyre,  liar,  etc.  In  consequence  of 
tkis  tendency  of  the  letter  r  to  lengthen  the  vowel  preceding 
it,  and  thus  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  dissyllable,  the  noun  Jirey 
which  we  always  treat  as  a  monosyllable,  and  which  ought  t» 
have  its  adjective  a  dis-syWahlcy  does  in  fact  make  its  adjective 
a  trisyllablcy  Ji-e-ryy  instead  of  Jirey y  as  analogy  would  require, 
and  as  we  recoUect  to  have  seen  it  printed  in  some  English  work 
of  the  last  century.  If,  then,  upon  a  more  exact  analysis,  it 
should  be  found,  that  this  modified  sound  of  the  vowels  before 
r,  in  certain  combinations,  is  only  a  difference  in  the  quaniityr 
it  will  deserve  consideration,  how  far  ^ny  practical  system  of  no- 
tation should  exhibit  the  difference  in  quantity  as  well  at  in  th^ 
guaUty  or  character  of  the  sounds. 
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In  the  grisly  group  of  objectionable  sounds,  as  some  of  our 
orthoepists  seem  to  consider  them,  stands  conspicuous  that  of  the 
^vowel  tt,  in  nature^  fortune^  &.c.  The  general  pronunciation  of 
t.his  class  of  words  in  England,  as  laid  down  by  JValker^  is,  na* 
£shture^  for-tshune^  &c.,  which,  as  our  orthoepists  remark,  itf 
<:ertainly  different  from  that  which  had  long  prevailed  among 
us,  at  least  in  tlie  Northern  States  ;  for  there  it  used  to  be  uni- 
^vrersally,  and  is  now  so  among  among  the  uninstructed,  fuziuTf 
^j^oriun^  or  forVn^  &c.  ;  a  mode  of  pronouncing,  which  is  con- 
sidered in  England  as  vulgar,  and  to  be  avoided.    Yet  we  findy 
t.hat  this  pronunciation,  novel  as  it  is  imagined  to  be  by  some  of 
our  writers,  is  laid  down  as  correct,  both  by  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish orthoepists.   Here,  then,  we  have  the  simple  fact,  that  such  ' 
ia  the  pronunciation  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  only  remaining  inqui- 
ry therefore  is,  whether  xoe  shall  adopt  it  or  not   Some  British 
ortiioepists,  it  is  true,  have  attempted  to  make  a  slight  change  in 
the  mode  of  denoting  this  sound  of  2/,  and  accordingly  express 
the  last  syllables  of  the  words  in  question,  by  tyure.    But  this 
distinction  is  rather  to  the  eye,  than  to  the  ear  ;  for  unless  we 
should  be  extremely  precise  in  uttering  these  words,  the  organs 
of  speech  naturally  slide  into  a  sound,  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  is  better  expressed  by  ishure^  than  by  tyure.  Of  this 
^iny  one  may  convince  himself,  by  taking  two  distinct  words, 
^^vhere  the  combination  of  sounds  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  these 
^xampiesi  but  where  the  ear  is  not  misled  by  thc'eye  ;  as  in  the 
«u>lioquial  expressions,  can!*t  you^  wonU  you^  which  fall  upon 
the  ear  like  caii*t  tstioOy  wonU  tshoo.  It  is  true,  that  we  can, 
by  an  efibrt,  contrary  to  ordinary  practice,  sound  them  can  t 
-^yoOf  teon^i  iyooj  &c. ;  but  the  impression  made  in  the  ordinary 
mitteraoee  of  them,  is  what  we  have  stated. 

One  or  two  remarks  of  a  more  general  nature  shall  close  this 
^rticlei  already  extended  to  a  length  which  nothing  would  per- 
haps have  excused,  with  many  of  our  readers,  but  an  earnest 
^sh|  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  the  continual  disputes  between 
3Snglish  and  American  orthoepists,  upon  points  on  which  they 
-^o  not  differ  very  widely,  if  they  would  candidly  endeavour  to 
understand  each  other. 

Among  other  things,  it  has  always  appeared  extraordinary  to 
us,  that  any  man  should  contend,  that  the  pronunciation  of  Old 
and  New  England  was  the  same  ;  for,  without  going  into  parti- 
culars, we  all  know,  that  even  the  illiterate  in  our  country  wilt 
distinguish  an  Englishman  by  his  pronunciation,  and  will  desig- 
nate him  as  an  ^'  old  country  man,''  as  we  have  often  heard  them  do. 
Again;  it  is  often  asserted,  that  the  uniform  pronunciation 
throughout  New-England,  is  the  true  English  pronunciation,  hand- 
ed down  from  past  ages.  But  this  we  much  doubt.  We  believe 
it  has  been  brought  about,  if  not  entirely,  yet  principally,  b^ 
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means  of  the  Scotch  dictionary  of  Perry ;  which,  as  Mr.  Wor 
cester  justly  observes,  ^^has  heretofore  had  a  very  extensive  cir 
culation  in  this  country,  and  has  been  of  great  influence  in  fixiD| 
the  prevailing  pronunciation,  especially  in  the  Northern  States.' 
We  may  add,  that  its  influence  has  been  extended  to  the  MidM 
and  Southern  States,  by  our  native  instructers,  who,  in  time 

East,  have  mostly  come  from  the  North.  We  believe,  too,  it  wil 
e  found,  that  where  we  difier  from  the  English,  particularly  ii 
some  of  the  vowels,  it  will  be  found  that  we  agree  with  tb 
Scotch. 

It  is  also  a  very  common  error  to  suppose,  that  Sheridan  tni 
Walker  introduced  a  pronunciation  that  was  entirely  new.  In  th 
first  place,  it  would  appear  very  absurd  for  a  dictionary -make 
to  publish  a  work,  either  with  entirely  new  meanings,  or  a  nei 
system  of  pronunciation;  he  would  be  sure  of  not  findinga  ver 
ready  market  for  it  But  further ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  EnglisI 
scholars,  that  their  pronunciation  has  remained  without  any  mi 
terial  change  for  the  last  century,  at  least;  and  the  facts  stated  b; 
Walker,  from  Steele  and  Ben  Johnson,  (see  Walker's  principlei 
No.  92)  seem  to  indicate,  that  even  some  of  the  supposed  in.nc 
vations  may  be  traced  back  to  an  early  date.  Walker  himself,  i 
his  preface,  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries — that  ^exesf 
a  very  few  single  words,  which  are  generally  noticed  in  the  toli 
lowing  dictionary,  and  the  words  where  e  comes  before  r  foHon 
ed  by  another  consonant,  as  merc/uznt,  service^  &c.  the  pronmM 
elation  of  the  language  is  probably  in  the  same  state  in,tifkki 
it  was  a  century  ago. " 

A  principal  cause  of  the  irregularities  in  our  pronilnciatioo  if 
the  irregularity  of  our  orthography,  or  the  ever-varying  powei 
of  our  letters,  particularly  the  vowels.  Swift  complained  of  thi 
embarrassment  a  century  ago,  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxibnl 
(before  cited)  as  one  of  the  things,  which  <<had  contributed  nc 
a  little  to  the  maiming  of  our  language."  But  his  sound  jndf 
ment  would  give  no  countenance  to  the  projectors  of  that  age 
who  would  have  spelled  the  words  << exactly  as  we  speek;' 
which  he  denounces  as  <<a  foolish  opinion  ;"  and  which,  he  ftddi 
'^beside  the  obvious  inconvenience  of  utterly  destroying  QQ 
etymology,  would  be  a  thing  we  should  never  see  an  end  ol 
Not  only  the  several  towns  and  counties  of  England  have 
different  way  of  pronouncing,  but  even  here  in  London,  the 
clip  their  words  after  one  manner  about  the  court,  another  i 
the  city,  and  a  third  in  the  suburbs;  and  in  a  few  years,  it  i 
probable,  will  all  difier  from  themselves,  as  fancy  or  fashio 
shall  direct;  all  which  reduced  to  writing  would  entirely  eoi 
found  orthography.*'  Johnson  very  justly  remarks,  that  *<aiic 
malous  formations"  will  be  found  in  every  language ;  and  thi 
Milton,  <«in  his  zeal  for  analogy,"  wrote  highth  instead  ofheighi 
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But  he  adds — ^^Quid  tc  exempta  juvat  spinis  de  plurimis  una — 
to  change  all  would  be  too  much,  and  to  change  one  is  nothing.'' 
In  order  to  make  such  a  change  too,  as  would  remedy  the  incon* 
Teniences  complained  of,  we  must  first  settle  the  powers  of  all 
4>ur  alphabetic  characters;  otherwise,  we  shall  only  multiply  em- 
barrassments. If,  for  instance,  we  should  attempt  to  reform  that 
*^ incorrigible"  word  coloneij  what  should  be  its  orthography? 
Shall  we  write  it,  in  the  first  place,  with  c  or  Ar;  and  then  what 
Towel  shall  we  use  in  the  first  and  second  syllables?  Shall  we 
say  cumalf  curnely  cumily  curfiol,  or  curnul?  But  if  we  spell  it 
with  a  Ar,  then  we  shall  have  fifteen  more  varieties ;  for  the  final 
ayliables  may  be  written  as  in  the  examples  just  given,  and  the 
first  syllable  may  be  either  keVy  kir,  or  kur;  thus  making  twen- 
ty different  modes  of  spelling  it 

The  truth  is,  that  our  orthography  and  pronunciation  mutually 
act  upon  and  corrupt  each  other  ;  sometimes  the  former  is  cor- 
rect, and  sometimes  the  latter;  and  we  are  not  agreed  which  of 
the  two  shall  govern.  In  words,  whose  etymology  is  not  known 
or  not  obvious,  we  acquiesce  in  the  corruption,  from  whichever 
of  the  two  causes  it  proceeds.  Hence,  in  proper  names,  (for  this 
and  perhaps  other  reasons)  nobody  thinks  of  making  a  change, 
however  much  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  may  be  at 
variance.  So  it  is  with  terms  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  navigation, 
commerce,  and  all  the  bther  arts  of  life.  Nobody,  for  example, 
would  think  it  worth  while,  at  this  day,  to  change  the  orthogra- 
phy of  another  'incorrigible"  word,  the  term  isinglass,  (fish- 
glue)  though  it  is  as  corrupt  as  any  in  the  language,  if  we  are  to 
regard  the  written  etymology.    Johnson,  indeed,  fancifully  but 
ahmirdly  derives  it  **{rom  ice  or  ise  and  glass;  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  either.  The  true  word  is  of  Northern  origin,  hauseU' 
Hasty  pronounced  nearly'howzen  blazy  literally,  sturgeon's  blad- 
<fer,  that  is,  the  internal  membrane  or  sound  of  the  fish,from  which 
isinglass  was  originally  made,  and  which  resembles  a  sturgeon. 
Our  daily  beverage,  /ea,  has  widely  departed  from  its  originalGhi- 
neae  name  chah  or  ishahy  which  is  preserved  in  only  one  lan- 

Etage,  we  believe,  of  all  the  European  families,  the  Portuguese, 
ven  that  unlucky  outcast,  sparrow-grasSy  (as  it  appears  in  some 
of  the  old  English  writers)  will  not  appear  to  be  so  shocking  a 
corruption  as  our  lexicographers  have  considered  it,  if  we  should, 
as  in  thousands  of  other  words,  regard  its  proximate  Northern  or 
Bodern  etymology,  instead  of  its  remote  Latin  or  Greek  one. 
In  all  the  Northern  dialects,  we  believe,  it  begins  with  an  «;  as 
in  German,  spargely  Upper-Saxon,  spargeny  spargesy  Lower- 
Saxon,  spargeSy  or  sparjeSy  (pronounced  sparyesy  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  vulgpir  pronunciation  in  English,  and  from  which  we 
may  originally  have  taken  our  word)  Dutch,  sparfesy  Bohemian, 
sspargl,  &c.    According  to  the  general  analogy  of  our  language, 
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therefore,  the  word  ought  to  begin  with  s^  whatever  may  be  the 
orthography  or  pronunciation  of  the  rest  of  it  An  intelligent 
English  lexicographer  says — '<  I  rather  think  sparrow- graas  to 
be  the  proper  English  name  of  the  plant,  than  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin  asparagus ;  and  in  this  I  am  supported  by  Miller  in 
his  Gardener's  Dictionary/'* 

But  we  forbear  any  further  details  of  this  kind,  and  conclude 
our  remarks  upon  this  head,  with  the  following  opinion  of  tliat 
eminent  philologist  of  our  country,  Mr.  Duponceau,  whom  we 
have  before  mentioned.  **It  is,''  says  he,  "  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, whether  the  words  spoken^  are,  or  are  not  accurately  re- 
presented as  to  sound  by  the  characters  of  the  graphic  language ; 
the  combinations  of  which,  however  incongruous  or  discrepant 
from  the  original  application,  never  fail  to  impress  on  the  mindy 
the  ideas  with  which  habit  has  associated  them.  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, one  of  those  who  wish  to  see  any  innovation  introduced 
into  the  alphabet  or  orthography  of  the  English  language. — Let 
our  written  language  still  retain  its  venerable  garb,  nos  anciens 
habits  de  sativageSy  as  M.  de  Voltaire  would  call  them,  but  still 
more  decent  than  the  masquerade  dresses,  under  which  men  of 
more  fancy  than  reflection,  would  disguise  the  immortal  thoughts 
of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  so  that  the  eye  would  no  longer  at 
once  recognise  them,  and  the  straight  and  well-trodden  path,  by 
which  they  now,  without  di£Sculty,  reach  the  mind,  would  be 
made  crooked,  hard  of  access,  and  overspread  with  brambles  and 
thorns,  "t 

We  ought  to  add,  in  respect  to  the  particular  advantages, 
which  the  present  publication  possesses  over  all  former  editions, 
besides  its  superior  correctness — that  it  contains  an  •Appendix  oi 
all  the  additional  words  which  Mr.  Todd  has  inserted  in  his 
very  recent  edition  (1827)  of  Johnsbn;  and  also,  numerous 
Jimericanisms,  So  that,  on  the  whole,  this  volume,  in  its  vo- 
cabulary, is  the  most  extensive  of  any  extant  In  order  to  make 
it  still  more  useful  as  a  manual,  fValker^s  Key  to  the  Pronun" 
ciation  of  Proper  Names  is  added  ;  upon  which  last  we  ought 
further  to  observe,  that  the  Editor  has  bestowed  much  attention 
in  correcting  the  errors  of  former  editions,  and  has  also  given  t 
list  of  those  names,  in  the  pronunciation  of  which.  Walker,  Perry, 
and  Fulton  and  Knight  differ.  The  volume  is  closed  with  a  <<List 
of  most  of  the  Authors  cited  as  authorities,"  showing  the  period 
when  they  wrote;  this  is  an  indispensable  appendage  for  those 
persons  who  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  history  and 
usage  of  our  language  to  decide  for  themselves. 

*  Vocabulaiy  of  Words  of  dubious  or  unsettled  Accentuation — IjonA.  IT^T. 
t  Duponceau's  Ebmj  on  English  Phonology;  in  the  Trmisad.  Phikm.8K.  sf 
PhUai,  vol.  i.  p.  336.  New  Senes. 
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Art.  VIII.— Airra/iW  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  shores  qf 
the  Poiar  Sea;  in  the  yearn  1825, 1826,  and  1827.  By  Caf- 
TAiN  Franklin,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  Commander ;  and  Db. 
Richardson,'  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  ;  Surgeon  and  Naturatist  to  the 
Expediiion,  Published  hy  authority  of  the  Right  Hon&ur* 
able  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  •^^ffairs.  London: 
John  Murray:  182!$. 

In  our  last  number,  we  presented  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of 
the  various  attempts  which  had  been  made,  down  to  the  present 
time,  to  discover  a  North-west  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  to  ascertain  accurately,  the  geography  of  the 
northern  coast  and  portion  of  the  American  continent.  We  re- 
turn again  to  the  subject,  for  two  reasons ;  in  the  firat  place,  be- 
cause we  look  upon  it  as  a  most  important  and  laudable  under- 
taking, which  does  credit  to  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the 
age;  and  in  the  next  place,  because,  either  the  zeal  for  pursuing 
it  has  abated,  or  the  opinion  of  its  importance  has  diminished, 
or  the  failure  of  entire  success  has  disheartened  its  promoters,  at 
the  very  moment,  when,  in  our  opinion,  the  problem  was  on  the 
eve  of  solution.  To  endeavour  to  penetrate  through  straits  and 
passages,  closed  by  ice  during  nine  and  ten  months  of  the  year, 
and  acquire  geographical  knowledge  of  countries  scarcely  to  be 
approached  by  human  beings,  may  appear  to  many  persons  a 
wild  and  useless  attempt ;  but  those  who  have  reflected  on  the 
manner  in  which  science  has  made  its  advances,  the  gradual  pro* 
gress,  the  apparently  accidental  steps,  the  very  trifling  circam- 
Btaneesthat  have  attended  them,  will  hesitate  before  they  decide  on 
what  discoveries  are  unaccompanied  with  practical  benefits.  Let 
us  look  back  one  hundred  years,  and  remember  our  ignorance  of 
all  that  related  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  how  little  of  useful  resolt 
the  casual  observer  could  see  in  long  voyages  made  into  unknown 
seas,  round  the  wild,  tempestuous,  and  dangerous  promontory  of 
Cape  Horn,  and  among  little  islands  surrounded  by  coral  reefs, 
and  inhabited  by  an  uncivilized  people;  let  us  then  compare  with 
jt,  the  extensive  and  valuable  commerce,  which  now  spreads  over 
those  seas  the  canvass  of  many  nations,  and  brings  those  islands, 
and  the  shores  of  the  neighbouring  continents,  into  advantageous 
and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  older  world ;  after  so  doing, 
we  shall  be  less  inclined  to  assert  the  ufelessness  of  efforts  to 
point  out  new  passages,  and  survey  new  regions  in  the  north. 

When  the  vast  territories  which  belong  to  the  United  States, 
OD  the  western  shore  of  America,  shall  be  brought,  as  they  must 
be,  at  no  distant  time,  into  communication  with  those  on  the 
east,  and  their  interests  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  come  to 
be  consulted  as  part  of  the  same  vast  empire,  it  is  not  to  b^ 
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believed  that  a  coast  not  much  farther  from  Columbia  river 
than  that  of  the  White  Sea  is  from  Bristol  in  England,  and  re- 
quiring to  reach  it,  a  voyage  through  no  higher  northern  lati- 
tudea,  will  be  suffered  to  remain,  not  merely  unexplored,  but 
without  that  profitable  intercourse  which  adventurous  commerce 
never  fails  to  discover  in  a  traffic  with  regions,  apparently  the 
mott  inhospitable  and  desolate.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the 
British,  who  through  their  fur  companies  have  carried  on,  chiefly 
by  tedious  and  expensive  journeys  over  land,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
commercial  concealment,  jealousy  and  monopoly,  a  lucrative 
trade  over  extensive  countries  approaching  within  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  would  not  derive  im- 
mense benefit  from  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  communication 
by  sea,  laid  down  from  actual  and  accurate  surveys,  with  those 
regions,  even  though  the  chance  of  using  or  passing  through  it 
should  be  frequently  uncertain,  and  confined  to  a  very  short  sea- 
son. It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  Russians,  who  are  so  keen- 
ly disposed  to  retain  every  portion  of  their  vast  empire,  and 
seem  to  guard  with  as  much  care,  and  extend  with  as  much  pa- 
tient perseverance,  its  limits  towards  the  pole,  as  along  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  can  be  insensible  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  be  opened  by  a  communication  between  their 
capital  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  their  dominions,  considerably 
less  distant  in  fact,  than  the  present  one,  and  one  half  of  which 
is  thrcHigh  an  open  and  well  known  sea,  traversed  in  latitudes  ten 
or  fifteen  degrees  lower  than  Uiat  which  bounds  the  empire  on 
the  north  ever  can  be. 

We  are  indeed  well  convinced  that  the  survey  of  the  shores  of 
the  Polar  Sea,  is  very  important  in  a  commercial  and  national 

Eoint  of  view,  especially  to  the  three  nations  we  have  mentioned; 
ut  we  confess,  that  were  such  not  the  case,  we  should  look  upon 
theie  voyages  as  not  in  the  slightest  degree  less  honourable  and 
useful  in  other  respects.  Every  thing  which  enlarges  the  bounda- 
ries of  science,  confers  in  the  end  some  benefit  Grand  and  va- 
luable theories  are  the  result  of  practical  examinations ;  ami  the 
collection  of  a  variety  of  facts,  acquired  under  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, is  necessary  to  their  correct  formation.  Many 
branches  of  knowledge  are  yet  in  their  infancy ;  of  magnetism, 
the  greatest  discovery  perhaps  of  modern  times,  we  yet  know  but 
little ;  we  are  indeed  acquainted  with  a  few  of  its  obvious  inci- 
dents, but  those  whict^ap|>eared  to  be  the  most  certain,  as  they 
were  the  most  striking,  have  been  found  by  subsequent  observa- 
tions to  be  subject  to  great,  and  as  yet  unaccountable  variations; 
meteorology  is  a  science  of  daily  and  hourly  interest,  yet  its 
principles  are  confessedly  still  unsettled  ;  how  much  have  we 
yet  lo  learn  of  chemistry,  of  geology,  of  natural  history,  even 
of  the  character  and  habits  of  those  of  our  own  race,  who  have 
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wen  placed  beyond  the  limito  of  ordinary  observatioD?  Theuti- 
ity  and  necessity  of  information  on  these  points  will  not  be  de- 
liedy  and  it  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  expeditions  such  as  those 
o  which  we  have  referred.  The  results  obtained  from  the  voy- 
iges  made  by  direction  of  the  British  government,  during  the 
■St  ten  years,  are  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  science ;  and  the 
iberality  exhibited  in  their  organization,  and  the  skill  with  which 
hey  have  been  carried  into  eflbct,  are  as  honourable  to  those  who 
dsnned,  as  to  the  gallant,  enterprising  and  intelligent  men  in- 
rusted  with  their  execution. 

Nor  should  the  zeal  thus  displayed  in  them  be  sufiTered  to 
bste,  until  the  great  end  is  accomplished.  To  suppose  that  ex- 
leditions  directed  by  human  foresight,  and  without  the  benefit  of 
xperience,  can  always  attain  their  object  at  once,  is  to  judge 
rithout  reflection  or  knowledge.  The  accidents  that  have  hi- 
berto  attended  those  to  which  we  are  alluding,  have  been  fewer 
nd  less  disastrous  than  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  the  infor- 
istion  gained,  perhaps  greater.  Of  this  any  one  will  be  con- 
ineed,  who,  looking  at  a  map  ten  years  old,  sees  the  blank 
peee  between  Baffin's  bay  and  Behring's  straits,  and  compares 
;  with  one  containing  the  discoveries  that  have  been  since  made  ; 
ad  who  also  examines  the  important  facts  with  regard  to  the 
lariner's  compass,  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  botany,  geology, 
staral  history,  and  other  branches  of  science  which  are  collect- 
tl  snd  detailed  in  the  several  volumes  hitherto  published.  Of  a 
jMce  occupying  eighty  or  ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  entirely 
nexplored,  if  we  except  the  slight  observations  of  Mackenzie 
nd  Hearne,  there  now  remain  but  twenty-four  degrees  which 
STe  not  been  examined,  and  as  to  the  greater  portion  accurately 
irveyed,  and  this  in  a  few  years,  by  a  few  voyages,  and  with 
Imost  no  sacrifice  of  health  or  human  life.  Under  these  circum-* 
tenees  we  cannot  but  regret,  that  the  spirit  which  has  hitherto 
romoted  these  expeditions  seems  to  have  abated.  We  would 
rillingly  believe,  that  this  has  arisen  rather  from  the  turbulent 
tste  of  the  British  government  during  the  last  two  years,  than 
rom  a  less  degree  of  liberality  and  zeal  in  the  councils  which 
Bceeeded  Lord  Liverpool's  administration — one  which  its  op- 
onents  and  perhaps  the  world  generally,  with  what  truth  we 
eed  not  remark,  were  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  little  atten- 
VWB  to  the  great  and  liberal  interests  of  their  country. 

As  to  our  own  government,  we  are  ashamed  to  say  with  what 
lender  hope  we  look  forward  to  any  measure,  having  for  its 
!gid  the  extension  and  benefit  of  science.  It  is  notorious  that  we 
iSTe  had  but  one  president  who  possessed  sufficient  influence  to 
nduce  congress  to  foster  such  objects  ;  and  we  believe  that 
ononc  the  many  virtues  and  illustrious  qualities  which  wil| 
nake  Mr.  JeflTerson  more  dear  to  his  countrymen,  as  his  actions 
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come  to  be  seen,  less  obscured  by  the  spirit  of  cotemporaiy 
ptrty,  none  will  stand  higher  than  the  noble  and  ardent  zeal, 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  open  new  sources  of  knowledge, 
and  to  promote  the  advance  of  science.  The  subsequent  expedi- 
tions to  the  west,  have  indeed  been  conducted  with  skill ;  they  do 
credit,  however,  not  to  the  legislature,  but  to  the  intelligent  offi- 
cer of  the  government  who  contrived  to  bring  within  uie  scope 
of  his  official  duties,  what  should  have  been  effected  with  open- 
banded  liberality,  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  The  ap- 
propriation of  last  winter,  for  an  expedition  to  the  southern 
ocean,  limited  as  it  was  in  amount,  and  confined  as  its  objects 
seem  to  be,  we  would  gladly  hail  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  spi- 
rit in  congress,  and  we  trust  it  is  only  the  first  step  towards  a 
just  resard,  not  merely  to  commercial  advantages,  but  to  the 
promotion  of  all  branches  of  science.  Such  a  course,  while  ho- 
nourable to  them,  would  be  in  full  unison  with  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  their  constituents.  The  enterprise  and  s  ^venture 
of  the  American  people  are  not  exceeded  by  any  upon  earth. 
We  have  men  who  would  devote  themselves  as  intensely  as  Her- 
flcbel  or  Laplace  to  the  useful  investigations  of  science,  could 
they  be  aided  by  the  patronage  of  their  country  ;  we  have  offi- 
cers in  our  army  and  navy  as  prudent,  intelligent,  and  skilful  as 
Parry,  and  as  bold,  energetic,  and  undaunted  as  Franklin  ;  ma- 
ny of  them  are  now  wasting  their  time  in  dock-yards  or  distant 
stations,  who  would  deeply  feel  the  honour  of  being  intrusted 
with  a  scientific  enterprise,  and  bring  back  information,  that 
would  prove  that  the  people  of  America  think  of  something 
more  than  eternal  conflicts  about  elections,  and  the  mere  promo- 
tion of  her  individual  interests.  We  would  impress,  if  we  could, 
on  our  statesmen,  that  the  fame  of  a  successful  politician  is  tran- 
sient, that  of  a  benefactor  of  mankind  eternal — that  the  names 
of  ministers  and  courtiers,  as  skilful  and  famous  in  their  own  day 
gs  any  can  now  ho|>e  to  be,  are  scarcely  remembered,  while  be- 
ings more  obscure  are  familiar  to  us  as  benefactors  of  all  future 
time— that  in  general,  the  noblest  reputation  they  can  acquire, 
if  connected  only  with  the  transitory  events  of  a  particular  coun- 
try and  age,  while  he  who  devotes  his  influence  and  talents  to 
the  extension  of  science,  becomes  an  actor,  whose  theatre  is  the 
world,  and  whose  fame  is  the  grateful  tribute  of  unborn  genera- 
tions, equally  as  of  those  among  whom  he  has  chanced  to  live. 

In  the  article  in  our  last  number,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  our  readers  have  found  a  brief  notice,  taken  from  pri- 
vate letters,  of  the  results  of  the  voyage  we  are  now  about 
to  consider  more  at  large.  It  will  appear  too,  from  that  arti- 
cle, that  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  British  government  to 
discover  a  north-west  passage,  were  twofold  ;  by  sea,  and  by 
land.    Of  the  former,  those  of  captain  Parry  had  for  their  object 
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to  proceed  along  the  shores  and  coasts  already  known,  from  the 
eastward  ;  those  of  captain  Beechey  in  like  manner  from  the 
westward  ;  but  as  it  was  wisely  and  truly  conjectured,  that  igno- 
rance of  the  channels,  obstructions  by  ice,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
seasons,  might  prevent  these  expeditions  from  reaching  the  same 
central  point,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  make  a  third  and  inter- 
mediate exploration  over  land  to  that  point,  and  thence  along  the 
coast  in  both  directions,  towards  each  of  the  navigators.  The 
conduct  of  this  enterprise  was  committed  to  captain  Franklin, 
who  has  zealously  pursued  it  in  two  successive  voyages,  and 
though  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  main  end  of  arriving  at  the 
surveys  made  by  his  fellow  labourers,  he  has  advanced  so  far  to- 
wards ity  and  with  so  much  success,  as  to  hold  out  very  strong 
probability  of  its  ultimate  accomplishment  The  naval  expedi- 
tion of  captain  Beechey  traced  the  sea-^oast  from  the  Pacific  as 
far  9M  156^  21'  of  west  longitude.  Captain  Parry,  in  his  third 
voyage,  penetrated  from  the  Atlantic  to  cape  Garry,  in  longi* 
tude  99P  9'  W.  and  latitude  72^  32'  N.  In  his  second  voyage, 
he  laid  down,  with  the  aid  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  regular  coast 
of  the  continent  to  the  south-west  i^ore  of  Melville  peninsula,  in 
latitude  S^^  N.  and  longitude  89^  W.  ;  he  had  indeed,  in  his  first 
voyage,  reached  as  far  as  1 13^  W.,  but  it  was  under  a  latitude  so 
far  to  the  north,  that  it  is  most  probable  the  coast  will  be  found 
rather  to  connect  witli  the  shores  along  which  he  passed  in  his 
two  subsequent  voyages.  Fixing,  therefore,  the  extreme  points 
of  the  naval  expeditions  at  92^  and  156^,  it  left  a  line  of  coast  to 
be  discovered,  stretching  nearly  along  the  seventieth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  for  a  distance  of  sixty  degrees  of  longitude,  or 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  miles.  This  coast  was  entirely  unexplor- 
ed and  unknown,  before  the  examinations  of  captain  Franklin, 
with  the  exception  of  two  points,  the  one  in  longitude  115^  36' 
W.,  near  the  mouth  of  Coppermine  river,  where  Heame 
thought  he  saw  the  sea,  in  1771 ;  and  the  other  in  longitude 
134^  W.,  where  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  July  1779,  reach- 
ed the  tide  water  of  .the  Polar  ocean,  though  he  never  entirely 
left  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  he  had  descended. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  captain  Franklin  made 
his  journey,  in  the  year  1819,  from  York  Factory,  at  the  south 
end  of  Hudison's  bay,  to  the  Polar  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  Heame's 
or  Coppermine  river.  Of  this  expedition  we  have  already  given 
a  sufficient  sketch,  and  it  will  here  be  necessary  merely  to  re- 
peat, that  it  resulted  in  the  complete  survey  of  the  coast  from 
that  point  eastward  to  cape  Turnagain,  which  is  in  longitude 
109^25'  W.,  and  only  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  survey  of  captain  Parry.  The  return  of  the  party  was 
attended  with  some  heart-rending  incidents,  and  with  scenes  of 
almost  unpumUeled  suflTering;  but  these  arose  from  peculiar 
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oauseSy  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  obviate  on  another  occasion, 
while  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  was,  so  far  as  it  went, 
successfully  performed,  and  the  practicability  and  propriety  of  its 
further  prosecution  fully  established. 

The  year  after  his  return,  therefore,  the  British  government 
determined  to  send  captain  Franklin  a  second  time  to  the  shores 
of  the  Polar  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  survey  of 
the  coast  westwardly  from  the  mouth  of  Coppermine  river  to  Icy 
ctpe,  or  the  spot  eastward  of  it,  where  he  should  unite  his  survey 
with  that  made  from  the  Pacific  by  captain  Beechey  in  the  sloop 
of  war  Blossom,  and  thus  complete  the  examination  of  the  whole 
GOftsty  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which  lies  between 
ctpe  Turnagain,  and  cape  Garry  or  Melville  peninsula.    He 
commenced  his   preparations  forthwith,  and  having  learnt  by 
terrible  experience,  the  necessity  of  having  supplies  of  provi- 
aioniy  and  all  other  arrangements  carefully  made  beforehand,  he 
employed  the  year  1824  in  sending  stores  to  places  which  he  se- 
lected as  depots  ;  in  having  useful  and  fit  men  collected  at  such 
of  the  factories  of  the  fur  companies,  as  would  enable  them  to 
advance  as  far  as  possible  on  their  way  in  the  following  spring, 
before  they  should  be  overtaken  by  himself;  and  in  making  the 
necemry  equipments  for  the  expedition  by  water,  as  well  as 
land.     These  consisted  of  boats,  provisions,  scientific  instru- 
ments, clothing,  arms,  and  necessary  baggage,  all  of  which  were 
of  a  nature  to  unite  compactness,  small  weight  and  bulk,  strength, 
and  convenience,  with  the  greatest  possible  utility.  The  boats 
were  four  in  number,  and  constructed  under  captain  Franklin's 
own  superintendence  ;  he  was  aware  that  though  the  birch  bark 
canoes,  uniting  lightness  and  facility  of  repair,  with  speed,  were 
well  adapted  for  navigating  the  rivers  of  this  country,  they  were 
much  too  light  to  bear   the  concussion  of  waves  in  a  rough 
sea,  and  still  less  fitted,  from  the  tenderness  of  the  bark,  for 
coming  in  contact  with  ice.    He  therefore  had  three  boats  built, 
as  much  like  northern  canoes  &s  was  consistent  with  the  stabili- 
ty and  capacity  required  for  their  voyage  at  sea. 

«« They  were  built  of  ash,  both  ends  exactly  alike,  and  fitted  to  be  steered 
either  with  a  sweep  or  a  rudder.  The  largest,  twenty^iz  feet  long,  and  five 
feet  four  inches  broad,  was  adapted  for  six  rowers,  a  steersman,  and  an  officer; 
it  could  be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  men,  and  was  found,  on  trial,  to  be  ca- 
pable of  carrying  three  tons  weight,  in  addition  to  the  crew.  The  two  otben 
were  etch  twenty-four  feet  long,  four  feet  ten  inches  broad,  and  capable  tif  re- 
ceiving a  crew  of  five  men,  a  steersman,  and  an  officer,  witli  an  additioml 
weight  of  two  and  a  half  tons." 

The  fourth  boat  was  a  little  vessel  named  the  Walout-shelli 
invented  and  constructed  by  colonel  Patley  : — 

**  '  « length  was  nine  feet,  its  breath  four  feet  four  inches,  and  it  wis  fmmed 
or  well  seasoned  ash,  fastened  with  thongs,  covered  with  Mr.  Mackintosh's  pre- 
pared can\-ass,  and  shaped  like  one  valve  of  a  waloul-shcU,  whence  its  appeUs- 
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ioB.  It  weighed  only  eighty-five  pounds,  could,  when  taken  to  pieces,  he  made 
ip  in  five  or  six  parcek^  ajid  was  capable  of  being  put  together  in  less  than 
wenty  minutes." 

Every  thing  being  thus  satisfactorily  prepared,  captain  Frank- 
[jD  embarked  at  Liverpool,  with  the  other  officers,  among  whom 
firere  the  tried  companions  of  his  previous  voyage,  Dr.  Ki chard- 
ion  and  lieutenant  Back,  on  board  the  American  packet  ship 
Columbia,  for  New- York.  They  sailed  on  the  16th  of  February 
1825,  and  reached  the  United  States  on  the  15th  of  March : — 

«•  Oar  bag^ge  and  stores,"  says  Captain  Franklm,  *<  were  instantly  passed 
liroiigh  the  custom-house,  without  inspection ;  cards  of  admission  to  the  public 
cieotific  institutions,  were  forwarded  to  us  the  same  evening  {  and,  during  our 
Hay,  every  other  mark  of  attention  was  shown  by  the  civil  and  naval  authori- 
ie%  ai  well  as  by  private  individuals,  indicating  the  lively  interest  which  they 
book  in  our  enterprise.  At  Albany,  we  experienced  similar  civilities.  Every 
tody  seemed  to  desire  our  success,  and  a  fervent  prayer  for  our  preservation  and 
vdlarey  was  oflTered  up  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Christie,  the  minister  of  the  church 
tbat  we  attended.  The  honourable  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  governor  of  the  state, 
mwulJ  me,  that  had  we  not  been  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  so  conversant  in 
the  different  routes  and  modes  of  travelling,  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  (the  British  con- 
ad  at  New-York,p  he  would  have  sent  his  son  with  us,  or  would  himself  have 
Bimducted  us  to  the  confines  of  the  state." 

Crossing  into  Canada,  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  party  ra- 
pidly pursued  their  way  by  Lake  Simcoe,  Lake  Huron,  the 
Sault  de  St  Marie,  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
to  Cumberland  House,  a  post  of  considerable  importance,  be- 
loDging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  company.  Leaving  this  place  on 
the  17th  of  June,  they  resumed  their  voyase,  and,  proceeding 
aloDg  English  river  and  Deep  river,  overtook  the  boats,  which, 
u  we  have  mentioned,  had  been  put  forward  early  in  the  spring, 
in  Methye  river,  at  sunrise  on  the  29th  of  June.  Here,  then, 
the  journey  may  be  said  properly  to  commence.  The  men  were 
10  high  spirits  on  being  joined  by  their  officers,  the  boats  and 
stores  were  found  in  good  order,  and  the  whole  party  proceeded 
guly  forward  towards  Slave  lake.  After  passing  the  Methye 
portage,  their  course  was  changed  from  lin  ascending  to  a  de- 
scending one;  and  with  the  current  of  the  streams  in  their  fa- 
vour, though  having  several  difficult  and  even  dangerous  rapids 
to  pass,  they  reached  Fort  Resolution,  an  establishment  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company,  on  the  south  shore  of  Slave  lake,  ex- 
actly one  month  after  they  had  joined  the  boats. 

All  the  portages  being  now  passed,  and  the  rest  of  the  passage 
to  the  Polar  sea,  being  practicable  for  beiits,  the  Canadian  voy- 
atars  by  whom  captain  Franklin  was  attended,  gave  an  instance 
of  that  saiety  and  vivacity  of  character,  which  no  one  who  has 
ever  visited  Canada,  can  have  failed  to  remark ;  they  requested 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  commemorate  their  arrival  by  a 
daooe;  and,  though  they  had  been  paddling  for  thirty-six  out  of 
the  thirty^nine  preceding  hours,  they  kept  up  their  favourite 
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amusement  until  daylight,  to  the  music  of  bagpipes,  relieved 
occasionally  by  the  Jew^s  harp.  These  men,  indeed,  seem  to  re- 
tain all  the  vivacity  of  their  French  ancestors,  unchilled  by  the 
cold  regions  in  which  they  dwell,  unabated  by  the  life  of  exces- 
sive labour  which  they  lead.   No  sight  is  more  pleasing,  than  to 
behold  them,  clad  in  their  gray  cloaks,  with  pointed  hoods  hang- 
ing down  the  back,  singing  gaily  as  they  guide  their  canoes 
down  the  rapids,  or  collect  on  the  shores  at  evening,  to  eat  their 
simple  and  frugsJ  meal.  They  are  fond  of  amusement,  being  al- 
ways ready  for  a  dancfe,  and  generally  carrying  in  their  pockets  a 
pack  of  soiled  cards,  with  which  they  will  sit,  and  play  together 
in  little  groups,  whenever  accident  permits.    They  are  however 
active,  enterprising,  and  laborious  to  a  remarkable  decree,  while 
engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  their  voyages,  which  are  at- 
tended with  uncommon  hardships.    At  Fort  Resolution,  also, 
captain  Franklin  met  two  Copper  Indian  chiefs,  whom  he  had 
known  on  his  previous  journey,  and  who,  having  heard  of  his 
coming,  had  been  waiting  two  months,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  him.    They  displayed  their  delight  at  again  meeting 
him  and  his  companions,  by  repeatedly  seizing  their  hands, 
pressing  them  against  their  hearts,  and  exclaiming,    '<How 
much  we  regret  that  we  cannot  tell  what  we  feel  for  you  here!" 
They  assured  him,  that,  though  they  had  been  at  war  with  the 
tribe  of  Dog-Ribs,  for  the  last  three  years,  they  had  consented 
to  make  peace,  from  a  desire  that  no  impediment  might  be  placed 
in -the  way  of  his  expedition;  and  when  asked  whether  they 
would  go  to  hunt  for  the  party,  when  they  should  arrive  at  win- 
ter-quarters on  Bear  lake,  which  lay  near  the  hunting-grounds 
of  their  enemies,  they  replied,  <<  Our  hearts  will  be  with  them, 
but  we  will  not  go  to  those  parts  where  the  bones  of  oar  mor^ 
dered  brethren  lie,  for  fear  our  bad  passions  might  be  aroused 
at  the  sight  of  their  graves,  and  we  should  be  tempted  to  re- 
new the  war,  by  the  recollection  of  their  death.    Let  the  Dog- 
Ribs  who  live  in  the  ifeighbourhood  of  Bear  lake,  furnish  them 
with  meat,  though  they  are  our  enemies." 

On  Sunday  the  31st  of  July,  they  left  Fort  Resolution,  and 
crossing  Slave  lake,  entered  Mackenzie,  or  Grand  river,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  hunters,  which  flows  from  its  north-western  ex- 
tremity. Sailing  down  this  river,  they  reached  on  the  7th  of 
August,  Fort  Norman,  another  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  com- 
pany, five  hundred  anAseventy-four  miles  from  Fort  Resolution. 
The  arrival  of  the  party  had  been  so  rapid,  that,  although  they 
were  now  within  four  days'  journey  of  Bear  lake,  where  they 
had  proposed  stopping  until  the  succeeding  spring,  they  had  yet 
five  or  six  weeks  of  open  season,  and  every  prospect  of  fiivour- 
able  weather.  Captain  Franklin  resolved,  under  these  circum- 
stances, on  poshing  forward  at  once,  towuxls  the  sea,  to  collect* 
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(oir  the  benefit  of  their  voyage  next  year,  whatever  information 
he  eould  relative  to  the  Indians  on  the  coast,  the  state  of  the  ice, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  supply  of  provisions.  He  left  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, with  a  small  party,  to  explore  the  shores  of  Bear  lake, 
where  it  approached  nearest  to  Coppermine  river,  and  to  fix  on 
a  place  to  which  he  might  return  the  following  year,  should  he 
find  it  expedient,  from  the  mouth  of  that  river;  while  lieute*> 
nant  Back  remained  with  the  residue  of  the  men,  to  prepare  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  comfortable  residence  of  the  expedi- 
tion, at  the  spot  which  had  been  selected  for  winter-quarters. 
This  was  named  Fort  Franklin,  and  is  at  the  point  where  the 
river  which  runs  from  Bear  lake,  into  the  Mackenzie,  de- 
bouches from  the  lake.  It  is  in  latitude  65^  II'  56"  N.,  and  in 
kmgitude  123°  12'  44"  W. 

Captain  Franklin  and  his  small  party  accordingly  left  their 
companions  in  one  of  the  English  boats,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
and  proceeded  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  current  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  per  hour,  swiftly  down  the  river,  which  generally  varied  in 
width  from  two  to  four  miles.  They  met  and  received  supplies 
if  fresh  meat  from  occasional  parties  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
banks,  but  these  were  few  in  number,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
wretchedness  and  poverty,  possessing  neither  the  haughty,  gal- 
hmt  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  more  southern  tribes,  nor  the 
shrewdness,  ingenuity,  inquisitiveness  and  audacity,  which  cha- 
racterize the  Esquimaux.  On  the  lOth  they  reached  Fort  Good 
Hope,  the  most  northern  of  the  Hudson  my  company's  estab- 
lishments, distant  about  two  thousand  miles  from  Cumberland 
House,  and  two  hundred  from  the  ocean.  About  ninety  miles  bg- 
low  this  post,  they  entered  the  delta  of  Mackenzie  river,  and  op- 
posite its  mouth,  at  sunset,  on  the  1 6th  of  August,  in  latitude  69^ 
99'  N.  longitude  135^  41'  W.,  the  boat  touched  Garry  island, 
on  the  beach  of  which  the  Polar  sea  rolled  in  all  its  majesty,  en- 
tirely free  from  ice,  presenting  no  visible  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion, and  filled  with  seals,  and  black  and  white  whales,  which 
sported  freely  on  its  waves. 

*T1ie  men»"  says  Captain  Franklin,  "pitched  the  tent  on  the  beach»  and  I 
nued  the  silk  union-Bag  to  be  hoisted,  which  my  deeply  lamented  wife  had 
Vide  and-  presented  to  me,  as  a  parting  g^fl ;  under  the  express  injunction  that 
it  was  not  to  be  unfurled  before  the  expedition  reached  the  sea.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  m^  emotions  as  it  expanded  to  the  breeze;  however  natural 
tad  §ar  the  moment  irresistible,  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  suppress  them,  and 
that  I  had  no  rieht,  by  an  indulgence  of  my  own  sorrows,  to  cloud  the  animated 
comtemmces  or  my  companions.  Joining,  therefore,  with  the  best  grace  that  I 
could  coinroajid,  in  the  general  excitement,  I  endearoured  to  return,  with  cor- 
itiponding  cheerfulness,  their  warm  congratulations  on  having  thus  planted  the 
British  flag  on  this  remote  island  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

**  Some  spirits  which  had  been  saved  for  the  occasion,  were  issued  to  the  men; 
1^  with  three  fervent  cheers,  they  drank  the  health  of  our  beloved  monarch,  and 
Uie  continued  success  of  our  enterprise.  Mr.  Kendall  and  I  bad  also  reserved 
*  fittic  of  our  braiulv,  in  order  to  celebrate  this  interesting  event ;  but  Baptiste 
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(one  of  tiie  Canadian  voyageurs  attached  to  the  expedition)  in  his  delight  at  be- 
holding the  sea,  liad  set  before  us  some  salt  water,  which  having  been  mixed 
with  the  brandy  before  the  mistake  was  discovered,  we  were  reluctantly  obli^^ 
to  forego  the  intended  draught,  and  to  use  it  in  the  more  classical  form  of  a  hba- 
tion  poured  on  the  ground. 

<*  Baptiste,  on  discovering  Uiat  he  had  actually  reached  the  ocean,  stuck  hit 
feathers  in  his  hat,  and  exultingly  exclaimed,  *<  now  that  I  am  one  of  the  gtna  de 
ta  mer,  you  shall  see  how  active  I  will  be,  and  how  I  will  crow  over  the  gem  du 
nordi**  the  name  by  which  the  Ashabascan  voyagers  are  designated." 

The  next  morning,  two  letters  were  written  to  captain  Parry, 
with  an  account  of  the  progress  already  made,  one  of  which  was 
deposited  at  the  foot  of  a  signal  pole,  so  erected  as  to  attract  his 
notice  should  he  reach  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  the  other  was 
encased  in  a  water-proof  box,  and  committed  to  the  waves. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  a  gale  having  set  in  from  the  north- 
west, and  the  thermometer  rapidly  fallen  from  68°  to  51°,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  turn  again  towards  the  south.  Though  they 
fell  in  with  many  Indians  along  the  shores,  they  saw  no  Esqui- 
maux whom  they  were  particularly  desirous  to  meet  and  concili- 
ate, and  reached  Fort  Franklin  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, where  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  joyously  welcom- 
ed by  Dr.  Richardson,  lieutenant  Back,  and  the  rest  of  their 
companions. 

The  residence  of  the  party  during  the  winter  months,  in  the 
midst  of  snows,  cannot  of  course  afford  much  that  requires  notice. 
They  contrived,  however,  by  constant  and  useful  occupation,  to 
make  it  pass  pleasantly  away.  The  officers  made  many  scientific 
observations,  and  their  variety  and  accuracy  merit  the  hishest 
praise.  The  hunters  and  men  attached  to  the  expedition,  ^nd 
employment  in  procuring  provisions,  in  building  a  new  boat, 
abd  in  occasional  excursions  to  the  neighbouring  posts  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company,  and  the  fisheries  at  different  parts  of 
Bear  lake.  The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment amounted  to  fifty,  consisting  of  five  officers,  nineteen  Bri- 
tish seamen,  mariners,  and  voyagers,  nine  Canadians,  two  Esqui* 
maux,  five  Chipewyan  hunters,  three  women,  six  children,  and 
one  Indian  lad.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  constantly  par- 
ties of  Dog-Rib  Indians  who  hung  about  the  fort,  to  beg  what 
they  could,  and  when  nothing  was  to  be  procured  in  that  way, 
to  steal  from  the  fishing  nets,  and  even  seize  the  offiil  that  was 
thrown  out.  Their  state,  indeed,  was  one  of  ereat  degradation ; 
they  hunted  little,  were  for  the  most  part  idle  and  worthless, 
though  not  offensive,  subsisting  precariously  and  chiefly  on  fish, 
aad  wandering  about  from  place  to  place  as  want  compelled  them, 
in  small  parties,  and  often  perishing  from  hunger.  A  fact  which 
captain  Franklin  records,  affords  a  striking  instance  of  their 
wretched  lives  and  precarious  existence,  as  well  as  of  the  callous- 
ness of  feeling  which  they  produce. 
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**  In  llarcby  some  Cliipewy&n  hunters  attached  to  the  expedition,  who  had 
sen  absent  s»ince  Christmas,  returned  to  Fort  Franklin  with  their  families,  and 
biouffht  with  them  a  Dog^Rib  ^rl,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  had  been  de- 
■gffffS  by  her  tribe.  When  they  found  her,  she  was  in  the  last  stag^  of  wcak- 
riBM  from  famine,  sitting  by  the  expiring  embers  of  a  fire,  and  but  for  their 
timely  appearance,  death  must  soon  liave  ended  her  sufferings.  They  fed  and 
elDthed  her,  and  waited  until  she  gained  strength  to  accompany  them.  The 
vretches  who  had  abandoned  the  poor  creature,  were  on  their  way  to  a  fishinc^ 
station,  which  they  knew  to  be  very  productive,  and  not  above  a  day*s  march 
AistaJit.  She  was  unable  to  keep  tli6  pace  at  which  they  chose  to  proceed,  and 
butTin^  no  near  relation  but  an  aged  aunt,  who  could  not  assist  her,  tlicy  left  her 
at  an  encampment  without  any  food.  The  hunters  met  this  party  of  Indians  about 
k  month  afterwards,  when  they  were  living  in  abundance.  The  girl,  by  that 
time*  had  perfectly  recovered  her  strength,  and  thev  desired  that  she  should  be 
restored  to  them,  but  the  hunters  firmly  resisted  their  importunity,  and  one  of  tliem 
adopted  her  as  his  own  child.  It  is  singular,  tliat  she  was  the  only  female  of  the 
vibe  that  could  be  called  good  looking.  Her  Indian  name  was  Aton-larree,  which 
Jm  interpreter  translated  Burnt-weed.  When  the  Indians  came  to  the  foft,  I  took 
lie  first  opportunity  of  their  being  assembled  in  the  hall,  to  send  forihe  hunters 
knd  their  wives,  and  to  reward  them  by  a  substantial  present  of  clothinfi^  and  am- 
Hunition.  I  also  gpive  them  some  neat  steel  instruments,  consisting  of  gimbleta 
ind  other  useful  articles,  which  they  were  desired  to  preserve,  and  show  to 
?r  Indians,  as  a  testimony  of  our  approbation  of  their  humanity.  A  present 
alto  bestowed  upon  tlie  girl,  and  then  the  Dog-Kibs  were  addressed  as  to 
r  unfeeling  conduct  towards  her.  They  listened  quietly,  and  merely  stated 
weakness  as  the  cause.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  transactions  of 
day,  were  canvassed  afterwards,  and  it  is  to  be  tiopcd  that  the  knowledge  of 
■entiments  gaining  circulation,  may  induce  a  discontinuance  of  their  inhuman 


Whenever  opportunity  offered,  captain  Franklin  in  the  same 
qnanner  seized  the  occasion  with  true  benevolence,  to  add  to  the 
domfortB  of  these  poor  creatures,  and  enlighten  them  by  practi- 
^  advice  and  instruction;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  in  many 
MHDts,  their  habits  will  be  improved  by  his  efforts.  This  effect 
\mBf  indeed,  been  already  produced  even  by  the  residence  among 
Jiem  of  the  traders,  wild  and  irregular  as  their  lives  and  habits 
siuat  necessarily  be;  and  a  very  considerable  melioration  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  moral  character  of  the  savages,  since  the  time  of 
Mackenzie  and  Hcarne.  Infanticide  is  mentioned  by  the  latter, 
18  a  common  crime  among  the  northern  Indians  ;  captain  Frank- 
in,  however,  states  that  it  is  now  very  rarely  practised,  and  but 
Hie  instance  is  recorded  by  him,  as  falling  within  his  own  know- 
ledge ;  this  too  was  among  the  Dog-Ribs,  the  most  indolent  and 
lishonest  tribe  with  which  he  had  dealings,  when  they  .were  re- 
luced  by  famine  to  extreme  suffering.  Even  this  instance  also, 
IS  compensated  bv  a  melancholy  and  interesting  scene,  which 
^ecorred  during  their  winter  residence  at  Fort  Franklin. 

•^'Hie  wife  of  one  of  the  Dog-Rib  hunters,  brought  her  only  child,  a  female, 
Gi^  mcdiciil  advice.  As  she  entered  the  room,  it  was  evident  that  the  hand  of 
Aeath  was  upon  it  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Richardson,  who  happened  to  be  out« 
til  the  remedies  were  applied  that  were  judged  likely  to  be  of  service;  and  as 
■Don  as  he  returned,  there  being  yet  a  faint  pulsation,  other  means  were  tried. 
but  in  vain.    So  gentle  was  its  last  sigh,  that  the  mother  was  not  at  first  aware  of 
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ht  death,  and  continued  to  press  the  child  ajcainst  her  bosom.  At  toon,  howerer, 
at  she  perceived  that  life  had  fled,  sh^  cast  herself  on  the  floor  in  a|(ony,  height- 
ened by  the  consciousness  of  havinfi^  delsyed  to  seek  relief  till  too  late,  and  by 
apprehension  of  the  ans^r  of  her  husband,  who  was  dnting^ly  attached  to  the  child. 
The  Indians  evinced  their  participation  in  her  affliction,  by  silence,  and  a  strong 
expression  of  pity  in  their  countenances.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  poor  creature, 
though  almost  exhausted  by  her  ceaaeless  lamentation,  carried  the  body  across 
the  lake  for  interment." 

To  the  occupations  of  the  party,  occasional  annusementfl  were 
added,  especially  during  the  long  winter  evenings  ;  a  school  was 
opened  three  times  a  week,  and  the  men  attached  to  the  expedi- 
tion were  taught  by  the  officers;  Dr.  Richardson  delivered  a 
weekly  course  of  lectures  on  geology;  the  hall  of  the  large  build- 
ing was  thrown  open  for  the  men  to  play  any  game  they  chose, 
being  always  cheerfully  joined  by  the  officers ;  dances,  enlivened 
by  the  music  of  a  violin  and  bag-pipes,  were  frequent;  and  at 
Chrismas  and  New. Year  the  festivities  were  as  good  humoured, 
lively  and  gay,  as  if  the  travellers  had  been  sporting  around  their 
own  firesides.  It  is  not  indeed  often  that  a  party  so  various  in 
language  and  manners  meet  under  the  same  roof — there  were  En- 
glishmen, Highlanders,  Canadians,  Esquimaux,  Inclians,  and 
hunters ;  and  English,  Gaelic,  French  and  Indian  were  indiscri- 
mioately  heard,  from  the  lips  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
same  innocent  revels. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  the  new  boat,  named  the  Relianee,  of 
similar  dimensions  to  the  Lion,  the  largest  of  those  brought  from 
England,  was  launched ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  84th,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  party  set  sail  on  J3ear  lake 
river.  They  pursued  their  course  down  the  Mackenzie,  as  eap- 
tain  Franklin  had  done  with  his  small  party  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, until  they  arrived  at  point  Separation,  the  commencement 
of  die  delta,  where  the  two  divisions  were  to  part,  the  one  to 
explore  the  western,  and  the  other  the  eastern  coast  Ailer  di- 
viding the  stores  and  equipments  between  them,  and  each  being 
fully  provided  for  a  voyage  of  three  months,  captain  Franklin 
and  lieutenant  Back  embarked  with  fourteen  men,  including  Au- 

Sstus,  the  excellent  Esquimaux  interpreter,  in  the  Lion  and 
iliance,  on  the  western  channel,  leaving  Dr.  Richardson  and 
lieutenant  Kendall,  with  the  other  Esquimaux  and  nine  mtn^  to 
pursue  their  voyage  down  the  eastern  outlet 

Captain  Franklin  reached  the  ocean,  on  the  7th  of  July,  and— 
on  the  same  day  fell  in  with  the  Esquimaux  Tor  the  first  time 
A  la^rge  body  or  tribe  of  this  nation,  which  dwelt  on  the  easten^ 
bank  of  the  Mackenzie,  had  passed  over  for  the  purpose  offish — 
ing,  and  were  now  encamped  on  the  sea  shore.  They  appear  ne  - 
▼er  before  to  have  seen  a  white  man,  and  at  first  were  dispose cf 
to  hold  a  friendly  intercourse.  Every  effort  was  made  to  conci- 
liate and  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  them,  by  prudent  bcha- 
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Tiour,  kind  language,  and  numerous  presents.  Augustus,  the  Es- 
quimaux attached  to  the  expedition,  understood  their  language, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  it  being  only  a  different  dialect  of  his 
own ;  indeed,  they  resembled  strongly,  and(  in  all  prominent 
points  the  other  tribes  of  Esquimaux,  who  had  been  visited  and 
described  by  captain  Parry.     Accident,   however,  brought  to 
their  knowledge  the  quantity  and  variety  of  articles,  highly  va- 
luable to  them,  which  were  in  the  boats,  and  which  had  been 
prudently  concealed  ;  they  became  immediately  so  inflamed  with 
a  desire  to  possess  them,  that  they  at  once  proceeded  to  attack 
and  rob  the  boats,  and  concerted  a  plan  for  the  murder  of  the 
whole  party.    This  was  completely  frustrated  by  the  admirable 
conduct  of  the  commander,  which  is  above  all  praise,  and  pre- 
sents, in  our  opinion,  an  instance  of  one  of  the  most  prudent 
and  benevolent,  as  well  as  successful  interviews  with  a  tribe  of 
hostile  savages,  we  have  ever  met  with.  The  behaviour  of  his  no- 
ble little  interpreter  is  not  less  praiseworthy,  and  his  speech  to 
the  plunderers  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  native  logic,  elo- 
quence, and  courage.     We  shall  give  our  readers  an  extract, 
mrhich  though  long,  will  not,  we  are  sure,  in  the  least  fatigue 
them. 

**  The  water  had  now  ebbed  so  far,  that  it  was  not  knee  deep  at  the  boats, 
9nd  the  younger  men  wading^  in  crowds  around  us,  tried  to  steal  every  thing 
'Within  their  reach  \  slyly,  however,  and  with  so  much  dexterity,  as  almost  to  es- 
cape detection.    The  moment  this  disposition  was  manifested,  I  directed  the 
crevra  not  to  suffer  any  one  to  come  alongside,  and  desired  Augustus  to  tell 
%vro  chieA»  who  remained  seated  in  the  Lion,  tliat  tlie  noise  and  confusion  occa- 
«ioned  by  the  crowd  around  the  boats,  greatly  impeded  our  exertions ;  and  that 
if  th^  would  go  on  shore  and  leave  us  for  the  present,  we  would  hereafter  re- 
turn  from  the  ship,  which  we  expected  to  meet  near  this  part  of  the  coast,  with 
^  more  abundant  supply  of  goods.     They  received  this  communication   with 
aitiuch  apparent  satisfaction,  and  jumping  out  of  the  boats,  repeated  the  speech 
aaloud  to  their  companions.  From  the  general  exclamation  of '  teyma*  which  fol- 
lowed, nnd  from  perceiving  many  of  the  elderly  men  retire  to  a  distance,  I  con- 
^eiTcd  that  they  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion,  and  that  they 
%rere  going  away ;  but  I  was  much  deceived.  The)r  unly  rjtired  to  concert  a 
I^lan  m  attack,  and  returned  in  a  short  time,  shouting  some  words  which  Au- 
^uatus  could  not  make  out  He  soon  however  discovered  their  import,  by  two 
^Wthe  three  chiefs  who  were  on  board  the  Reliance,  jumping  out,  and  with  the 
^Atben  who  hurried  to  their  assistance,  dragging  her  towards  the  south  shore  of 
"^hc  river. 

•'As  aoon  at  I  perceived  this,  T  directed  the  Lion's  crew  to  endeavour  to  fo!* 
l^w  her  i  but  our  boat  remained  fast,  until  the  Esquimaux  lent  their  aid,  and  drag- 
ged her  nfler  the  Reliance.  Two  of  the  most  powerful  men  jumped  on  board  at 
^lie  ■nme  time,  seized  me  by  the  wrists,  and  forced  me  to  sit  between  them  \  and 
lis  I  shook  them  loose  two  or  three  times,  a  thinl  Esquimaux  took  his  station  in 
'Vont,  to  catch  my  arm  whenever  I  attempted  to  lift  my  gun,  or  the  broad  dag- 
^»cr  which  hung  by  my  side.  The  whole  way  to  the  shore,  they  kept  repeating 
'^^e  word  *  teymaj  beating  gently  my  left  breast  with  their  liands,  and  pressing 
<^ne  against  their  breasts.  As  we  reached  the  beach,  two  oomiaks  full  of  wo- 
<kien  arrived,  and  the  '  ttymoB*  and  vociferations  were  redoubled.  The  Reliance 
'^^Bs  first  brought  to  the  shore,  and  the  Lion  close  to  her,  a  few  seconds  after- 
^v^ardi.  The  three  men  who  held  me  now  leaped  ashore,  and  those  who  had  re- 
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mained  in  their  canoes,  taking  them  out  of  the  water,  carried  them  to  a  fittk 

distance.    A  numerous  party  then  drawing  their  knives,  and  atripping  thenii 

selves  to  the  waist,  ran  to  the  Reliance,  and  having  first  hauled  her  as  rar  up  ai 

they  could,  began  a  regular  pillage,  handing  the  articles  to  the  women,  who^ 

ranged  in  a  row  behind,  quickly  conveyed  them  out  of  sight.  Lieutenant  Bteh 

and  his  crew  strenuously  but  good  humouredly  resisted  the  attack,  and  reaeoed 

many  things  from  their  grasp,  but  they  were  overpowered  by  nuroben»  and  had 

even  some  difficulty  in  preserving  their  arms.    One  fellow  had  the  audacity  tc 

snatch  Vivier's  knife  from  his  breast,  and  to  cut  the  buttons  from  bis  coat, 

whilst  three  stout  Esquimaux  surrounded  lieutenant  Back  with  uplifted  dag 

gers,  and  were  incessant  in  their  demands  for  wliatever  attracted  their  atteo- 

tion,  especially  the  anchor  buttons  which  he  wore  on  his  waistcoat.  In  this  June 

ture,  a  young  chief  coming  to  his  aid,  drove  the  assailants  away.  In  their  retreat 

they  carried  off  a  writing  desk  and  cloak,  which  the  chief  rescued,  and  thei 

seating  himself  on  lieutenant  Back's  knee,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  hs 

countr^'mcn  to  det^ist,  bv  vociferating  *  teyma^  t^yma^  and  was  inoeed  very  ac 

tlve  in  saving  whatever  he  could  from  their  depredations.  Tlie  Lion  bad  hither 

to  been  beset  by  smaller  numbers,  and  her  crew,  by  firmly  keeping  their  teat 

on  the  cover  spread  over  tiie  cargo,  and  by  beating  the  natives  oiff  with  the  but 

ends  of  their  muskets,  had  been  able  to  prevent  any  article  of  importance  ftoo 

being  carried  away.  But  as  soon  as  I  perccive<l  that  the  work  of  plunder  wbj 

going  on  so  actively  in  the  Reliance,  I  went  with  Augustus  to  assist  in  reprea 

ing  the  tumult ;  and  our  bold  and  active  little  interpreter  rushed  unoqg  IIm 

crowd  on  shore,  and  harangued  them  on  their  treacherous  conduct,  until  he  «• 

actually  hoarse.  In  a  short  time,  however,  I  was  summoned  back,  for  the  Eiqyi 

mauz  had  now  commenced  in  earnest  to  plunder  the  Lion,  and  on  my  retnrny 

found  the  sides  of  the  boat  lined  with  men  as  thick  as  they  could  stand,'  bno 

dishing  their  knives  in  the  most  furious  manner,  and  attempting  to  seize  evd^ 

thing  that  was  moveable,  whilst  another  party  was  ranged  on  the  outside,  read 

to  bear  away  the  stolen  goods.  The  Lion's  crew  still  kept  their  seats,  but  as  i 

was  impossible  for  so  small  a  number  to  keep  off  such  a  formidable  and  detei 

mined  body,  several  articles  were  carried  off.  Our  principal  object  was  to  pff 

vent  the  loss  of  the  arms,  oars,  or  masts,  or  any  thing  on  which  the  coQtinuanp 

of  the  voyage,  or  our  personal  safety  depended.  Many  attempts  were  nuale  *t 

purloin  the  box  containing  Hie  astronomical  instruments,  and  Duncan,  atler  thrie 

rescuing  it  from  their  hands,  made  it  fast  to  his  leg  with  a  cord,  determined  thi 

they  should  drag  him  away  also,  if  they  took  it. 

**  The  struggle  was  now  beginning  to  assume  a  more  serious  complexion,  vlie 
on  a  sudden  the  whole  of  the  Esquimaux  fled,  and  hid  themselves  behind  the  drii 
timber  and  canoes  on  the  beach.  It  appears  that  by  the  excrUons  of  the  cre^ 
the  Reliance  was  again  afloat,  and  lieutenant  Back,  judging  that  this  was  tb 
proper  moment  for  more  active  inteiference,  directed  his  men  to  level  their  mu 
kets,  and  had  thus  produced  the  sudden  panic.  I'he  Lion  happily  floated  aooo  s 
ter,  and  both  were  retiring  from  the  beach,  when  the  Esquimaux  having  rea 
vered  from  tlieir  consternation,  put  their  kaiyacks  in  the  water,  and  were  pn 
paring  to  follow  us ;  but  I  desired  Augustus  to  say  that  1  would  shoot  the  fin 
man  who  came  within  ran^e  of  our  muskets,  which  prevented  them. 

**  It  was  now  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  we  had  been  engaged  1 
iliis  harassing  contest  for  several  hours,  yet  the  only  things  of  importance  whic 
they  hud  curried  off,  were  the  mess  canteens  and  kettles,  a  tent,  a  bale  contui 
ing  some  blankets  and  shoett,  one  of  the  men's  bags,  and  the  gpib  sails.  Tt 
other  articles  they  took,  could  well  be  spared,  and  they  would  in  fact  have  bee 
distributed  among  them,  had  they  remained  quiet.  The  place  to  which  tl 
boats  were  dragged,  is  designated  as  Pillage  point. 

**  1  was  now  determined,  liowever,  to  keep  them  at  bay,  and  to  convince  thea 
if  they  made  any  further  attempts  to  annoy  us,  that  our  fbrbeairance  arose  frc 
good  will,  and  not  from  the  want  of  power  to  punish  them.  We  had  not  gCJ 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Pillage  point,  when  our  boats  again  took  V 
^ound,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundfed  and  fifty  yards  from  the  shore ;  and,  1& 
ing  ascertained  by  the  men  wading  in  every  direction,  that  there  WM  no  dee  j 
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vp^ter,  we  mmde  the  boats  fiuit  side  by  side,  and  remained  in  that  situation  five 
lioun. 

"  Shortlr  afler  the  boats  had  been  secured,  seven  or  eight  of  the  natives  walk- 
ed alon^  the  beach,  and,  canying  on  a  conversation  with  Augnstus,  invited  him 
Xo  a  conference  on  shore.     I  was  at  first  very  unwilling  to  permit  him  to  go,  but 
the  brave  little  fellow  entreated  so  earnestly,  that  I  would  suffer  him  to  land 
and  reprove  the  Esquimaux  for  their  conduct,  that  I  at  length  consented,  and 
the  more  readily,  on  seeing  that  the  young  chief  who  had  acted  in  so  friendly  a 
inanner,  was  among  the  number  on  the  beach.     Dy  the  time  that  Augustus 
reached  the  shore,  the  number  of  Esquimaux  amounted  to  forty ;  and  we  watch- 
ed with  great  anxiety,  the  animated  conversation  he  carried  on  with  them.     On 
Viis  return,  he  tokl  us  that  its  purport  was  as  follows : — *  Your  conduct,'  said 
lie»  *  has  been  veiy  bad,  and  unlike  all  other  Esquimaux.     Some  of  you  even 
stole  from  me,  your  countryman,  but  that  I  do  not  mind ;  I  only  regret,  that  you 
should  have  treated  in  this  violent  marftier,  the  white  people  who  came  solely  Co 
%\o  you  kindness.     My  tribe  were  in  the  same  unhappy  state  in  which  you  now 
mre,  befiire  the  white  people  came  to  Churchill,  but  at  present  they  are  supplied 
'With  erenr  thing  they  need,  and  you  see  that  I  am  well  clothed  ;  1  get  all  that  I 
iwant,  and  am  very  comfortable.     You  cannot  expect,  after  tiie  transacdons  of 
this  day,  that  these  people  will  ever  bring  gfoods  to  your  country  again,  unless 
.  >ou  show  contrition,  by  returning  the  stolen  goods.    The  white  people  love  tlie 
Ksquimauz,  and  wish  to  show  them  the  same  kindness  that  they  bestow  upon  the 
Indians :  do  not  deceive  vounelvcs,  and  suppose  that  they  are  afraid  of  you  (  I 
^ell  you  they  are  not,  and  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  their  humanity  that  many 
of  you  were  not  killed  tonlay ;  for  they  have  all  ^uns  with  which  they  can 
destrov  you,  whether  near  or  at  a  distance.    I  also  have  a  gtm,  and  can  assure 
you,  that  if  a  white  man  had  fallen,  I  would  have  been  the  first  to  revenge  his 
death.* 

"  The  Tcncity  of  Augustus  was  beyond  all  question  with  us ;  such  a  speech 
delhrered  in  a  circle  of  forty  armed  men,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  personal 
courage.    We  could  perceive  by  the  shouts  of  applause  with  which  they  filled 
the  pauses  in  his  harangue,  that  they  assented  to  his  arguments,  and  he  told  us 
that  they  had  expressed  great  sorrow  for  having  given  us  so  much  cause  for  of- 
fence, and  pleaded,  in  mitig^ion  of  their  conduct,  that  they  liad  never  seen 
white  people  befixe ;  that  every  thing  in  our  possession  was  so  new  and  so  de- 
mnble,  that  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  stealing ;  and  begged  him 
to  assure  us  that  they  never  would  do  the  like  again,  for  they  were  anxious  to  be 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  us,  that  they  might  partake  of  the  benefits  which 
liis  tribe  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  white  people.    I  told  Augustus 
to  put  their  sincerity  to  the  test,  by  desiring  them  to  bring  back  a  large  kettle 
and  tile  tent,  which  they  did,  together  with  some  shoes,  having  sent  for  them  to 
the  islmd  whither  they  had  been  conveyed.    After  tliis  act  of  restitution,  Au- 
gustus requested  to  be  permitted*  to  join  a  dance  to  which  they  had  invited  him, 
and  he  was  for  upwards  of  an  hour  engaged  in  dancing  and  suiging  with  all  his 
might,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  company  who  were  all  armed  with  knives,  bows,  and 
arrows.     He  afterwards  told  us,  that  he  was  much  delighted  in  finding  that  the 
words  of  the  song,  and  the  different  attitudes  of  the  dances,  were  precisely  si- 
milar to  those  us«l  in  his  own  country,  when  a  friendly  meeting  took  place  with 
strangers. 

"  This  scoount  woidd  be  incomplete,  without  mentioning  some  communications 
made  to  us  in  the  month  of  August  following.  We  then  learned  that  the  Esqui- 
maux were  actuated  by  the  most  friendly  feelingrs  towards  us,  until  one  of  them, 
accidentally  discovering  what  the  boats  contained,  proposed  to  the  younger  men 
to  pillage  them.  This  suggestion  was  buzzed  about,  and  led  to  the  conference 
of  the  old  men,  when  I  desired  them  to  go  away,  in  which  the  robbery  was  de- 
cided upon,  snd  a  pretty  general  wish  expressed  that  it  should  be  attended  with 
the  totaU  massacre  of  the  whole  party.  Providentially,  a  few  suggested  the  im- 
propriety of  including  Augustus,  and  for  a  reason  which  could  scarcely  have 
Deen  imagined.  *  If  we  kdl  him,'  said  they,  <  no  more  white  people  will  visit 
sur  laiid%  and  we  shall  k»se  the  opportunity  of  getting  another  supply  of  their 
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valuable  gtxxU  {  but  if  we  spare  him,  he  can  be  sent  back  with  a  story  we  shaD 
in%*ent,  to  induce  another  party  of  white  people  to  come  among  us.'  Thiaa^ 
gfument  prevailed  at  the  time ;  but,  after  the  interviews  with  Augustus  at  the 
dance,  they  retired  to  their  island,  where  they  were  so  much  inflamed  by  tha 
sight  of  the  vuUiable  articles  which  they  had  obtained,  that  thev  all,  without  «l> 
ception,  regretted  they  had  allowed  us  to  escape.  While  in  this  frame  of  miflidt 
a  very  artful  plan  was  laid  for  the  destruction  m  tlie  party,  including  Augustus 
whom  they  conceived  to  be  so  firmly  attached  to  us,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  win  him  to  their  cause.  Through  the  blessing  of  Providence,  their 
scheme  was  frustrated.*' 

The  expedition  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  farther  along 
the  coast,  when  they  met  with  another  encampment  of  Esqui- 
maux. With  these  they  held  the  most  friendly  and  peaceable 
communication  for  two  days,  AugKlstus  becoming  perfectly  domes* 
ticated  among  them,  and  passing  the  night  at  their  tents.  Thejr 
received  the  presents  offered  to  them  with  jB^reat  delight,  purchas* 
ed  fish-hooks,  awls,  rings,  &c.  which  they  hung  about  their  per- 
sons  as  ornaments,  sat  with  the  utmost  complacency  to  have  their 
pictures  taken,  and  promised  to  give  their  aid  agamst  any  at- 
tack that  might  be  threatened  by  the  adjoining  tribe.  They  seem 
to  be  farther  advanced  in  the  arts  necessary  for  subsistence  and 
comfort,  than  the  Indians  among  whom  the  expedition  wintered; 
and  their  houses,  w^hich  are  built  of  driflwood,  appeared  extreme- 
ly close  and  warm. 

The  party  now  pushed  forward  along  the  coast,  with  great  in- 
dustry, cultivating  as  occasion  served,  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  natives  whom  they  met  from  time  to  time,  and  making  their 
astronomical,  geographical  and  scientific  observations,  with  the 
utmost  regularity  and  care.  This  attention,  indeed,  renders  cap- 
tain Franklin's  narrative  invaluable,  and  though  the  great  object 
of  the  expedition  be  not  completely  attained,  the  results  thus  ac- 
quired fully  compensate,  for  the  labour,  expense,  and  time  be* 
gtovved  on  it    The  coast  proved  to  be  much  more  unfavourable 
to  the  rapid  prosecution  of  their  voyage,  than  might  have  been 
expected.    On  account  of  the  lowness  and  shallowness  of  the 
shores,  fields  of  ice,  not  indeed  very  lofty,  or  large,  but  still  ef- 
fectually impeding  navigation,  stretched  so  far  out,  and  were  in- 
tersected by  such  narrow  channels,  as  constantly  to  force  the 
boats  aground,  or  compel  the  crews  to  draw  them  from  one  pool 
to  another.    Whether  on  this  account  it  might  not  have  been 
found  more  useful  to  stretch  farther  out  to  sea,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  but  certainly  there  seems  nothing  in  the  narrative 
to  contradict  a  belief,  that  a  more  open  and  regular  passage  would 
there  have  been  obtained.    Fogs,  too,  were  more  than  usually 
prevalent  during  this  summer,  and  greatly  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  expedition.  The  coast  was  low  and  swampy,  extending  in 
a  perfect  flat  for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  to  the  base  ofthe 
Rocky   mountains,  which  rose  in  detached  ridges,  presenting 
peaks  of  great  sharpness  and  irregularity  of  outline,  covered  for 
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6  most  part  with  snow.  A  range  of  small  islands,  generally 
ud  banks  elevated  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  ex- 
nded  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  the  innumerable  reefs  which 
m  out  from  them,  were  obstacles  at  once  unavoidable  and  dan- 
vout. 

On  the  dlst  of  Julvy  in  longitude  141^  W.,  the  expedition 
med  point  Demarcation,  the  boundary  between  the  British  and 
.uasian  dominions  on  the  northern  coast  of  America.  This  point 
mned  to  be  much  resorted  to  by  the  Esquimaux,  as  many  win- 
9  houses  and  several  large  stages  were  found  there,  on  which 
indies  of  seal  and  deer  skins,  and  snow  shoes  netted  with 
Mrds  of  deer  skin,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Indians  on  the 
[aekenzie,  were  deposited.  Three  days  after,  they  saw  several 
ther  huts,  and  sledges  lying  near  them,  which  indicated  a  recent 
aeampment,  but  they  met  with  no  human  beings.  On  the  4th, 
owever,  as  they  doubled  point  Manning,  they  descried  a  collee- 
on  of  tents  planted  on  a  low  island,  with  many  oomiacks,  kai- 
icks  and  dogs  around  them.  The  Esquimaux  being  fast  asleep, 
.ugiistus  was  desired  to  hail  them,  and  after  two  or  three  loud 
dlOy  a  female  appeared  in  a  state  of  nudity ;  after  a  few  seconds, 
le  called  out  to  her  husband,  who  awoke  at  the  first  sound  of 
er  voice,  and  shouted  out  that  strangers  were  close  at  hand ;  the 
arm  was  instantly  caught,  and  the  whole  space  between  the 
nts  and  the  water  was  in  a  few  minutes  covered  with  armed, 
Mnigh  naked  men.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  than  describe  the  con- 
ernation  and  wonder  of  the  people,  thus  suddenly  roused  from 
eep,  to  behold  a  race  of  beings  so  different  in  appearance,  of 
rhoie  existence  they  had  never  heard.  Captain  Franklin  had 
le  boats  rowed  immediately  towards  the  shore,  and  Augustus  in> 
irmed  the  savages,  who  the  strangers  that  had  so  unexpectedly 
Bpeared  before  them,  were,  and  the  purpose  of  their  visit;  the 
iiormation  was  received  with  a  burst  of  acclamation  and  an  im- 
lediate  invitation  to  land.  This,  however,  was  prudently  declin- 
i,  from  the  number  of  persons  assembled,  their  state  of  evident 
Kcitement  and  surprise,  the  temptations  and  opportunities  to 
seal  which  would  be  afforded  them,  and  the  impossibility  of  fur- 
ishing  so  many,  with  the  presents  and  articles  they  would  de- 
re.  Four  kaiyacks,  however,  were  allowed  to  come  along  side, 
ad  presents  were  given  to  the  men,  with  which  they  were  high- 
r  delighted,  and  when  the  boats  left  them,  they  loudly  vocife- 
ited  the  usual  cry  of  teymoj  teymiiy  the  signal  of  friendship. 
t  appeared  from  the  information  gained  in  this  short  inter- 
iew,  that  this  tribe  inhabited  the  shore  farther  east,  and  that 
ley  had  come  to  the  present  place  of  encampment,  for  the  pur- 
Me  of  meeting  a  tribe  of  western  Esquimaux,  and  exchanging 
le  fur«  &c.,  they  had  collected,  for  iron,  beads,  and  other  arti- 
es,  which  the  latter  obtained,  they  said,  from  some  <<  Kabloon- 
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(white  people)  who  resided  far  to  the  west.    From  the  eir^ 

[Stance,  that  the  articles  he  8a \v  were  not  of  British  manufac- 

and  very  unlike  those  sold  by  the  Hudson  Bay  compaDy  to 

Indians,  captain  Franklin  thought  there  was  no  doubt  they 

ire  obtained  from  the  Ru8.*<ian  fur  traders,  who  receive  in  re- 

[rn  all  the  furs  collected  on  the  northern  coast;  indeed  part  of 

ie  Russian  iron  work  is  conveyed  to  the'  Esquimaux,  dwelling 

[  the  coast  east  of  the  Mackenzie. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  forty  days  after  their  departure  from 
le  Mackenzie,  they  had  sailed  374  miles,  and  extended  their  dii- 
tveries  to  cape  Beechey,  in  latitude  70^  24'  N.,  longitude  141»^ 
[37' W.,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  point  to  which 
the  boat  of  the  Blossom  penetrated  from  the  Pacific  in  the  same 
month.  Of  this,  however,  captain  Franklin  was  ignorant,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  passage, 
and  the  impossibility  of  wintering  on  that  wild  coast,  warned  him 
to  return.  It  now  wanted  but  nineteen  days  of  the  time  when 
they  had  last  year  gone  into  winter-quarters,  and  they  had  to 
make  a  journey  which  had  just  occupied  fifty-four  days,  with,  in 
all  probability,  much  more  favourable  weather.  There  was  no 
nearer  spot  than  Fort  Franklin,  at  which  any  stores  had  been 
collected  or  preparations  made  for  their  reception.  The  Esqui- 
maux had  disappeared,  none  of  their  winter  habitations  had  been 
for  some  time  seen,  and  if  Ihcy  could  he  met  with,  it  was  almost 
certain  that  neither  their  means  nor  di.^position  would  lead  them 
to  supply  so  large  a  party  for  ten  months.  No  time  was  to  be 
losty  for  the  signs  of  winter  were  rapidl}' appearing,  the  thermo- 
meter sunk  to  37^,  ice  of  considerable  thickness  formed  at  night, 
the  wild  geese  had  commenced  their  flights  to  the  south,  and  the 
deer  only  waited  the  first  full  of  snow,  to  hasten  from  the  inhos- 

[ citable  shore.  On  the  18lh  of  August,  therefore,  captain  Frank- 
in  reluctantly,  but  very  prudently,  begun  to  retrace  his  sieps  to- 
wards the  east,  and  in  thirteen  days  he  again  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackenzie.  Whether  this  {greater  celerity  in  passing  over 
the  same  route,  arose  from  their  not  fi ndinti;  it  necessary  to  stop 
so  frequently,  from  their  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  chan- 
nels, from  the  ice  bein^  broken  olFfrom  the  shores,  or  from  the 
prevalence  of  westerly  winds,  is  not  mentioned ;  nor  is  any 
thing  said  of  the  existence  of  a  current  from  the  west,  though  thi^ 
and  other  circumstances  strongly  incline  us  to  believe  it  was 
no  trifling  cause  of  the  rapidity  of  their  return.  In  all  his  obser- 
vations on  the  tide,  captain  Franklin  never  could  satisfactorily 
determine  in  what  direction  the  flood  made.  On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, the  whole  party  reached  Fort  Franklin  in  good  health. 

Dr.  Richardson  and  lieutenant  Kendall,  in  the  boats  Union 
and  Dolphin,  after  parting  with  their  companions  at  point  Sepa- 
ration, on  the  4th  of  July  1526,  took  their  course  along  the  eafft- 
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em  outlet  of  the  Mackenzie;  they  passed  the  sacred  island  of  the 
Esquimaux,  where  they  found  many  corpses  wrapped  in  skins, 
and  loosely  covered  with  drift  wood,  their  heads  laid  towards 
the  west ;  and  got  into  brackish  water  on  the  Tth,  where  the 
channel  widened  into  a  sound  between  Richard's  island  and  the 
main.  On  a  point  of  the  former,  they  discovered  four  or  five  Es» 
<iuimauz  tents,  with  several  skin  canoes  lying  on  the  beach.  The 
natives  made  several  attempts,  as  in  the  case  of  captain  Franklin 
to  rob  the  boats,  and  showed  much  dexterity  in  stealing  and  se- 
creting different  articles;  they  displayed,  however,  none  or  little 
of  the  ferocity  of  the  western  tribe,  and  seemed  anxious  to  get 
what  they  could  from  perceiving  its  value,  being  attracted  by  its 
novelty,  or  excited  by  wonder  and  curiosity,  which  were  exces- 
sive ;  when  they  were  detected  they  cheerfully  returned  the  ar- 
ticle taken,  laughing  at  their  own  want  of  skill ;  and  they  were 
not  unwilling  to  barter  even  their  weapons,  for  beads,  copper- 
kettles,  and  fire-steels.  Their  language,  with  some  variations,  was 
the  same  as  that  used  on  Melville  peninsula,  and  on  the  farthest 
coast  where  they  were  seen  by  Franklin.  They  were  much  de- 
lighted with  the  idea  of  trading  with  the  whites,  all  their  com- 
merce being  confined  to  a  slight  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  a  short  distance  up  the  Mackenzie.  They  displayed  con- 
siderable tact  in  their  commerce  ;  perfect  justice  in  their  inter* 
course  with  each  other;  no  form  of  government  whatever  ;  great 
curiosity  in  general,  and  especially  relative  to  the  construction 
and  navigation  of  the  boats,  which  they  quickly  comprehended ;  a 
iLindness  and  indulgence  uncommon  among  savages,  to  their  wo- 
men, who  dressed  carefully,  and  spared  no  pains  to  ornament 
their  persons  ;  a  fondness  for  building  and  dwelling  in  villa^  ; 
and  social  habits,  and  a  readiness  to  adopt  the  customs  of  civiliz- 
ed life,  far  beyond  the  Indians.  All  this  Dr.  Richardson  very 
^iustly  attributes  to  the  necessity  of  associating  in  numbers  for  the 
capture  of  the  whale,  and  collecting  large  stores  in  particular 
places  for  support,  during  their  long  winters. 

"  The  femalen,"  says  Dr.  Rich«rdion,  «  unlike  those  of  the  Indian  tribes* 
tiad  much  handsomer  features  than  the  men ;  and  one  youngs  woman  would 
tiave  been  deemed  pretty,  even  in  Europe.  Our  presents  seemed  to  render 
them  perfectly  happy,  and  they  danced  with  such  ecstacy  in  their  slender  boat% 
9.H  to  incur  more  Uian  once  great  hazard  of  being  overset  A  bundle  of  strings  of 
beads  being  thrown  into  an  oomiak,  it  was  caught  by  an  old  woman,  who  hug^ 
^ed  the  treasure  to  her  breast  with  the  fondest  expression  of  rapture,  while  an- 
«>cher  elderly  dame,  who  had  stretched  out  her  arms  in  vain,  became  the  very 
picture  of  despair.  On  my  explaining,  however,  that  the  present  was  for  the 
^bole,  an  amicable  division  instantly  took  place ;  and  to  show  their  gratitude,  they 
aang  a  song  to  a  pleasing  air,  keeping  time  with  their  oars.  They  gave  us  many 
pressing  inviUtions  to  pass  the  night  at  their  tents,  in  which  they  were  joined 
by  the  men  i  and  to  excite  our  liberality,  the  mothers  drew  their  chiklren  out  of 
their  wide  boots*  where  they  are  accustomed  to  carry  them  naked,  and  holding 
them  up,  begged  beads  for  them.  Their  enU^ties  were,  for  a  time,  successful ; 
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tal  being  desirous  of  getting^  clear  of  o<ir  visiters  before  brcakftst  timey  we  at 
lenicth  told  them  tliat  our  stock  was  exhausted,  and  they  took  leave. 

**These  Eftquimaux  were  as  inquisitive  as  the  others  we  had  seen,  respecting' 
our  mines,  and  were  very  desirous  of  teaching^  us  the  true  nronunciation  of  theirs. 
ThcT  informed  us  that  tlicy  liad  seen  Ind'uuu,  and  had  heard  of  white  people, 
but  md  never  seen  any  before.  My  giving  a  little  deer's  meat  to  one  of  tbeny  in 
exchange  for  fish,  led 'to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  we  killed  the  animal.^  On  which 
Ooglibiick  showe<l  them  his  gun,  and,  obtaining  permission,  lired  it  cff,  after 
cauttoning  them  not  to  be  alarmed.  The  report  astonished  them  much*  and  an 
echo  from  some  neighbouring  pieces  of  ice,  made  them  tliink  that  the  ball  had 
•track  the  shore,  then  upwanis  of  a  mile  distant.  The  women  had  left  us  previ- 
otfaly;  several  of  the  men  departed  the  instant  they  heard  the  report,  and  the 
rest  in  a  short  time  followed  their  example.  They  Applied  to  the  gun  the  same 
luune  tliey  give  to  their  harpoons  for  killing  whales." 

On  Atkinson  island,  in  longitude  130^  43' W.  they  discorer- 
ed  a  village  of  seventeen  deserted  winter  houses,  erected  by  the 
natives,  under  the  shelter  of  a  row  of  sand-hills,  and  among 
them  a  large  building  which  Dr.  Richardson  thought  was  a  sort 
of  council  house,  but  which,  we  think  with  more  probability, 
Ooglibuck  (the  Esquimaux  sailor)  considered  as  an  eating  room, 
though  he  said  his  tribe  erected  no  such  buildings.  As  they  ap- 
peared to  have  no  chiefs,  nor  any  regular  form  of  government, 
It  may  perhaps  have  been,  either  a  large  store-house,  or  place  for 
preparing  blubber  for  winter,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  skulls  of  a  number  of  whales  were  found  around 
it,  and  not  elsewhere.  The  form  of  the  larger  dwelling-houses  is 
thus  described  : — 

''The  centre  is  a  square  of  ten  feet,  having  a  level  floorii^  with  a  post  at 
etch  comer  to  support  the  ridge  poles  on  which  the  roof  rests.  The  recesses  on 
each  side  are  intended  for  sleeping  places.  'l*heir  floors  have  a  gentle  indination 
inwards,  and  are  raised  a  foot  above  the  central  flooring.  Their  back  walls  are  a 
foot  high,  and  incline  outwards  like  the  back  of  a  chair.  The  ridge  poles  are  six 
feet  above  the  floor,  the  roof  being  flat  over  the  centre,  and  sloping  over  the  re- 
cenes.  The  inside  of  the  building  is  lined  with  split  wood,  and  the  outside  i^ 
strongly  but  roughly  built  of  logs,  the  whole  being  covered  with  earth.  An  in- 
clined phitform  forms  the  ascent  to  the  door,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  recesses,  and  four  feet  high,  and  the  thresliold  being  on  a  level  with  the 
centnJ  flooring,  is  raised  three  feet  above  the  surroundmg  ground,  to  goaitl 
•gaimt  inundations.  There  is  a  square  hole  in  the  roof  intended  flw  ventiUtion,  or 
for  an  occasional  entrance.  As  we  observed  no  fire  places  in  these  dwellings,  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  heated,  and  the  cooker)'  performed,  in  winter^  with 
lamps.  Some  of  the  houses  were  built  front  to. front,  with  a  very  narriow  pas- 
sage between  them,  leading  to  the  doors  which  were  opposite  to  each  other.  This 
passage  must  form  a  snug  porcli  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  covered  with  slabs  of 
ihncn  snow,  aud  one  end  stopped  up.  Some  of  the  larger  houses  which  stood 
single,  had  log  porches  to  shelter  their  doors ;  and  near  each,  there  was  a  square 
or  oblong  pit,  four  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  lined  and  coveied 
with  drift  timber,  evidently  intended  for  a  store  house.  The  hdge  building  for 
an  assembly  room  wais  in  the  interior  a  square  of  twenty-seven  feet,  having  tlie 
log  root  supported  on  two  stixmg  ridge  poles,  two  feet  apart,  and  resting  on  four 
wpnght  posts.  The  floor  in  the  centre,  formed  of  split  logs,  dressed  and  kid 
wrth  grtkt  cure,  was  surrounded  by  a  raised  border  about  three  feet  wide,  which 
was  no  doubt  meant  for  seaU.  The  walls,  thwe  feet  high,  were  inclined  outwards 
lor  the  convenience  of  leaning  the  back  against  them,  and  the  ascent  to  the  door 
vnicii  was  on  tlie  south  side,  was  forme<l  of  logs.  Tlic  outside,  co\'eml  »i!h 
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irth»  had  nearly  a  hemispherical  form,  aiid  round  its  base  were  ringed  the 
mils  of  twenty -one  whales.  There  was  a  square  hole  in  the  roof,  and  the  cen- 
il  lo^  of  the  floor  had  a  basin-shaped  cavity,  one  foot  in  diameter,  which  was 
•fhaps  intended  for  a  himp.  The  (feneral  attention  to  comfort  in  the  constnic- 
n  of  the  village,  and  the  erection  of  a  building  of  such  magnitude*  requiring 
I  union  of  purpose,  in  a  considerable  number  of  people,  are  evidences  of  no 
mJI  progress  towards  civilization.  Whale  skulls  were  confined  to  the  large 
aiding,  and  to  one  of  the  dwelling-houses,  which  had  three  or  four  placed 
and  It.  Many  wooden  trays,  and  hand-barrows  for  carrying  whale  blubber, 
Ijring  on  the  g^round,  most  of  them  in  a  state  of  decay." 


There  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  general  form  of  these 
Mreliings,  to  those  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Melville  peninsula,  as 
sscribed  by  captain  Parry ;  both  having  the  central  room  and 
,e  four  projecting  recesses.  They  differi  however,  in  shape, 
toae  being  circular,  and  these  square.  These,  too,  appear  to  be 
lilt  with  much  more  skill,  and  above  all,  are  of  wood,  in  the 
vpumtion  of  which  considerable  care  has  been  bestowed,  while 
lOse  of  the  more  eastern  tribes,  it  may  be  remembered,  are  coo- 
ructed  of  snow. 

The  party  continued  to  navigate  along  the  shore,  passing  by  a 
imber  of  islands,  between  which  were  the  outlets  of  a  very 
rge  lake,  extending,  as  was  supposed  on  good  grounds,  a  hun- 
«d  and  forty  miles  to  the  south,  and  communicating  with  the 
iackenzie,  and  other  rivers  of  the  interior.  They  also  passed 
e  mouths  of  several  large  streams,  but  the  direction  of  the  coast 
iDtinued  towards  the  north-east,  until  they  reached  cape  Ba- 
ant,  in  longitude  127^  35'  W.,  which  was  the  most  northerly 
lint  of  America  reached  by  the  expedition,  being  in  latitude 
P  30',  a  few  miles  farther  north  than  the  Return  reef  of  captain 
ranklin.  From  cape  Bathurst  the  general  direction  of  the  coast 
M  fouth-east,  all  the  way  to  the  Coppermine  river,  which  they 
ached  on  the  8th  of  August,  exactly. one  month  from  the  day 
ey  left  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  after  having  travers- 
ly  by  the  route  they  pursued,  nine  hundred  and  two  statute 
ilea.  They  were  never  materially  obstructed  by  the  ice,  and 
beo  they  were,  it  arose  from  their  being  compelled  to  keep 
Me  in  shore,  along  which  sheets  are  constantly  driven  by  the 
ind,  and  where  it  remains  long  aground  ;  but  out  at  sea,  during 
e  whole  voyage,  there  appeared  nothing  to  impede  the  naviga- 
ID  of  large  vessels.  Opposite  Coronation  gulf,  the  estuary  of 
ippermine  river,  runs  an  extensive  coast,  named  Wollaston 
dd,  which  it  was  supposed  might  extend  to  the  north  as  far  as 
loks's  land,  or  unite  with  some  part  of  the  shores  of  Barrow's 
•ait.  It  appears  to  us  probable,  however,  that  there  is  a  larffe 
ehipelago  occupying  the  unexplored  space  between  Melville 
ninsula  on  the  east,  the  Georgian  islands  on  the  north,  and  the 
A  explored  by  the  present  expedition  on  the  west,  through 
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•ome  of  the  straits,  of  which  a  contiDuoua  passage  is  to  be  look- 
ed for. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine,  Dr.  Richardson  at  once 
oommenced  his  return  to  Fort  Franklin,  and  at  Bloody  fall,  where 
the  rapids  commence,  abandoned  his  boats,  now  no  longer  need- 
ed^ and  all  his  superfluous  stores.  With  humane  attention  to  the 
wants  and  interests  of  the  Esquimaux,  he  placed  them  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  of  service  to  them,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that 
their  skill  and  intelligence  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  it 

**  The  boats  wcr«  drawn  up  on  shore,  out  of  the  reach  of  any  flood,  and  the 
renainder  of  the  articles  that  we  had  brought  to  me  the  Esquimaux,  wete  put 
into  boxes,  and  placed  in  the  tents,  that  they  might  be  readily  found  by  the  nnt 
paity  of  that  nation,  which  passed  tliis  way.  They  consisted  offish-hooks,  lines, 
Mtchets,  knives,  files,  fire-steels,  kettles,  combs,  awls,  needles,  thread,  blue  and 
fed  cloth,  gartering,  and  beads,  sufficient  to  ser\'e  a  considerable  number  of  Es- 
quimanx  for  sereriJ  years.  The  tents  were  securely  pitched,  and  the  union-jack 
fioiited,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  natives,  and  pait- 
Ijjr  to  show  them  the  mode  of  using  the  tents,  which  may  prove  to  be  very  Qaeful 
in  tfieir  summer  journeys.  That  no  accident  mi^t  occur  from  the  natives  find- 
mg  any  of  our  powder,  all  tlu&t  wc  did  not  require  to  take  with  ua,  was  thrown 
iniD  the  river." 

One  can  scarcely  conjecture  what  would  be  the  sensation  of 
the  savages  on  finding  these  articles,  ministering  so  directly  to 
their  wants  and  ideas  of  splendour,  thus  placed  by  an  unknown 
hand,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  ;  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
whites,  they  must  almost  have  looked  on  them  as  gifts  from  hea- 
ven. 

As  the  party  proceeded,  it  was  found  that  the  men  with  their 
loads  marched  steadily  at  the  rate  of  two,  and  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour ;  and  on  the  13th  of  August  they  had  reached  the 
spot  where  the  Coppermine  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
north-east  arm  of  Bear  lake,  the  position  which  Dr.  Richardson 
had  selected  in  the  previous  winter,  as  the  best  termination  of 
this  journey.  They  accordingly  left  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
commenced  their  march  over  land  in  a  south-western  direction, 
80  accurate  in  its  bearing  towards  the  point  they  were  in  search 
of,  that  some  friendly  Indians  who  met  them,  could  scarce  be 
brought  to  comprehend  how  they  knew  their  way  so  well  in  a 
country  over  which  they  had  never  travelled,  and  even  the  hunt- 
ers of  the  party  could  not  help  expressing  their  surprise.  It 
should  be  noticed  also,  that  tlie  Indians  who  joined  them,  com- 
plained of  the  speed  with  which  they  marched,  and  their  inabili- 
ty to  keep  up  with  them.  On  reaching  Bear  lake,  they  had  to 
wait  a  few  days  for  the  boats,  which,  according  to  arrangement, 
were  to  meet  them  there;  on  their  arrival  they  embarked  on  the 
lake,  and  reached  Fort  Franklin  on  the  I8th  of  September. 

Captain  Franklin  remained  at  Bear  lake  until  February,  dur- 
ing which  ^ime,  he  completed  the  journals,  drawings,  and  other 
records  of  his  expedition,  and  collected  a  few  interesting  facts  re- 
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ve  to  the  religious  belief  of  the  Indians,  and  their  opinions 
h  regard  to  the  creation,  the  deluge,  and  the  origin  of  the  hu- 
a  race;  these  are  related  in  the  present  volume.  He  also  gives 
following  account  of  a  singular  belief,  which  he  had  noticed 
tils  former  narrative,  as  prevailing  among  the  Indians,  that  a 
at  change  was  about  to  take  place  in  the  natural  order  of 
9g9,  and  that  among  other  advantages  arising  from  it,  their 
D  condition  of  life  was  to  be  materially  improved. 

Itiis  story,"  says  captain  Franklin,  **  I  was  now  informed,  ori^nated  with 
tMiwn,  whose  histoiy  appears  to  me  desenrin^  of  a  short  notice.  While 
IP  at  the  north-west  company's  post  on  Columbia  river,  as  the  wife  of  one  of 
Canadian  strn-ants,  she  formed  a  sudden  resolution  of  becoming  a  warrior;  and 
wift^  aside  her  female  dress,  she  clothed  herself  in  a  suitable  manner.  Hav- 
pracmfed  a  gun,  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  a  horse,  she  sallied  forth  to  Join  a 
y  of  her  countrymen,  then  going  to  war:  and  in  her  first  essay  displayed  so 
sh  eourajpe  as  to  attract  general  regard,;which  was  so  much  heightened  by  her 
■equcnt  feats  of  bravery,  that  many  young  men  put  themsenxs  under  her 
niMiid.  Their  example  was  soon  generally  followed,  and  at  length  she  be- 
le  the  principal  leader  of  the  tribe,  under  the  designation  of  the  'manlike  wo- 
u'  Being^young  and  of  a  delicate  frame,  her  foDowen  attributed  her  exploits 
lie  powession  of  supernatural  power,  and  therefore  received  whatever  she 
y  with  implicit  faith.  To  maintain  her  influence  during  peace,  she  thought 
>er  to  invent  the  above  mentioned  prediction,  which  was  quickly  spread 
«iq|li  the  whole  northern  district  At  a  later  period  of  her  life,  our  heroine 
eitook  to  convey  a  pacquet  of  importance  iirom  the  company's  post  on  the 
imbia,  to  that  in  New-Caledonia,  through  a  tract  of  country  which  had  nut 
Iflt  time  been  passed  by  the  traders,  and  which  was  known  to  be  infested  by 
•nl  hostile  tribes.  She  chose  for  her  companion  another  woman,  whom  she 
led  off  as  her  wife.  They  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  though 
manlike  woman  received  a  wound  in  the  breast,  she  accomplished  her  object, 
letumed  to  the  Columbia,  with  answera  to  the  letten.  When  Ust  seen  by 
timdera,  she  had  collected  volunteen  for  another  war  excursion,  in  which  she 
eived  a  mortal  wound.  The  faith  of  the  Indians  was  shaken  by  her  deatli,  and 
D  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  stoiy  she  had  invented  fell  into  discredit" 

Dr.  Richardson  left  the  fort  immediately  after  he  had  reached 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  further  scientrAc  observations 

the  country  between  the  Athabasca  and  Winnipeg  lakes; 
sae  however  are  not  contained  in  this  work.  The  two  gentle- 
tn  met  at  Fort  Cumberland,  which  they  left  on  the  18th  of 
ae,  on  their  return  to  Canada.    At  Norway  House,  they  part- 

with  their  faithful  little  Esquimaux  companion,  Augustus, 
lO  was  to  wait  there  until  lieutenant  Back  arrived,  by  whom 
was  to  be  sent,  with  OogHbuck,  to  Churchill,  to  rejoin  his  re- 
ives. With  an  expression  of  feeling  unusual  among  those  un- 
Itivatcd  tribes,  he  shed  tears  of  sincere  affection  as  he  parted 
•m  his  friends ;  anxiously  asked  when  they  would  return  on 
sther  expedition;  and  repeatedly  assured  them,  that  he  and 
iglibuck  would  be  ready  at  any  time  to  quit  their  families  and 
jntry,  and  accompany  them  wherever  they  might  go,  either 

sea  or  land. 

On  the  29th  of  September  1827,  captain  Franklin  and  Dr. 
chardson  reached  London,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  British  par- 
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ty  flhortly  after  landed  at  Portsmouth,  with  the  exception  of  two 
indiyiduals  who  had  died,  one  by  consumption,  and  the  other 
by  being  drowned  accidentally  on  the  return  from  Bear  lake. 

Having  thus  given  a  rapid  outline  of  this  expedition,  though 
indeed  withoqt  being  able  to  do  sufficient  justice,  either  to  the 
skill  and  intelligence  displayed  in  its  conduct,  or  the  informa- 
tion to  be  derived  from  it,  we  shall  only  detain  our  readers, 
while  we  note  down  a  few  observations  that  have  occurred  to  as 
in  perusing  the  narrative,  not  with  an  intention  of  forming  any 
particular  theory,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
some  circumstances  which  appear  to  us  particularly  deserving  of 
notice. 

Most  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  former  article,  have  been 
confirmed,  we  think,  by  the  discoveries  of  captain  Franklin. 
They  render  the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage  no  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt,  and  establish  conclusively  the  practicability  of 
its  ultimate  accomplishment  They  have  reduced  the  distance 
of  coast  not  actually  surveyed,  and  laid  down  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  miles.  They  have  proved  the  polar  sea  to 
bQ  free  from  ice,  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time,  indeed 
for  a  much  longer  season  than  could  have  been  supposed,  and 
far  more  than  sufficient  for  a  vessel  to  run  from  the  racific  to  the 
bays  of  the  Atlantic.  They  show  that  it  is  free  from  icebern  of 
the  large  size,  which  were  so  frequently  met  with  by  captain  Par- 
ry, in  the  more  eastern  seas ;  that  it  is  thickly  inhabited  by  whales, 
at  least  for  several  months,  which,  it  is  known,  can  only  exist  in 
an  open  sea;  that  even  where  the  shores  run  far  to  the  north,  as 
at  cape  Bathurst,  the  ocean  beyond  remains  perfectly  clear;  and 
that  in  fact  the  sole  obstacles  to  a  passage,  are  found  in  the  large 
masses  of  ice  which  are  collected  about  the  narrow  straits  at  it 
extremities — these  once  passed,  navigation  is  open,  and  appa- 
rently not  dangerous.    It  is  evident  that  a  very  slight  change  in      

the  arrangements  made  for  captain  Franklin,  would  have  enabled-^B 
him  to  reach  the  Pacific.  Had  the  Blossom  been  directed  to  win- 
ter at  Icy  cape,  instead  of  returning  to  the  south,  he  wouh 
without  doubt  have  reached  her,  for  the  weather  continued  per- 
fectly favourable  for  a  time  longer  than  was  necessary  for  a  voy- 
age irom  cape  Beechey  to  that  cape  ;  he  saw  nothing  before  hii 
to  impede  his  progress;  and  it  was  only  the  distance  from  Foi 
Franklin,  and  the  uncertainty  of  meeting  the  Blossom,  thai 
obliged  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  We  look  upon  this  as  a  decidi  ' 
error  in  the  arrangements  of  the  British  government 

We  observe  nothing  in  this  narrative  to  confirm  our  observa- 
tions relative  to  an  easterly  current,  unless  it  is  the  fact  of  th^ 
much  greater  rapidity  of  captain  Franklin's  return  from  cap^ 
Beechey,  than  his  voyage  to  that  point,  and  that  Dr.  Richardson 
passed  over  a  greater  space  in  a  time  considerably  less;  there  i^ 
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however  nothing  to  oppose  the  strong  arguments  we  have  ad- 
duced ;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  observed  by  the 
present  expedition,  may,  and  probably  did  arise,  from  their  na- 
vintion  being  confined  to  the  flats  along  shore. 

The  Esquimaux  on  this  coast  are  intelligent,  disposed  to  be 
fiiendly,  and,  after  a  slight  intercourse,  would  be  found  service- 
able in  assisting  and  providing  the  expeditions  along  the  coast, 
while  the  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company  have  approached  so 
near,  as  to  be  capable  of  affording  much  aid  ;  Fort  Good  Hope  is 
only  two  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  Fort  Enterprise 
itill  less^  Indeed  one  cannot  fail  being  struck  with  the  singular 
fact,  that,  while  the  trading  companies  have  approached  so  near, 
they  have  so  long  left  this  coast  unexplored,  and  kept  the  world 
in  such  complete  ignorance  of  all  that  region  of  country. 

The  whole  beach  is  plentifully  supplied  with  drift  wood  (qg 
fuel,  and  the  erection  of  dwellings  where  necessary ;  there  are 
numerous  streams  of  fresh  water  pouring  in  all  along ;  and  in 
leveral  bays,  eastward  of  the  Mackenzie,  safe  harbours  may  be 
found  for  wintering,. or  refitting  the  vessels. 

These  facts,  we  think,  establish  fully  the  possibility  of  navi- 
gating successfully  the  polar  basin  ;  the  only  question  is  as  to  the 
mode  of  doing  it  to  most  advantage.  To  do  this,  we  think,  that, 
in  the  first  place,  a  party  similar  to  that  of  captain  Franklin 
should  be  sent  out  to  Fort  Churchill,  where  they  might  carry 
directly,  in  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  com- 
plete equipments  and  stores,  and  arrive  in  season  to  winter  at  some 
convenient  post,  similar  to  Fort  Franklin,  perhaps  at  the  head  of 
Chesterfield  inlet,  or  Wager  river.  From  there,  they  might  pur- 
sue their  route  the  following  summer,  to  the  sea  opposite  Re- 
pulse bay,  and  coasting  along  the  shore  to  cape  Turnagain,  re- 
turn by  Back's  river,  making  a  journey  of  less  distance  than 
that  performed  bv  Dr.  Richardson ;  or  still  more  easily  by  com- 
menciog  from  mck's  river,  and  proceeding  eastward,  they 
might  reach  Melville  peninsula,  cross  and  embark  in  a  vessel 
lent  out  to  meet  them,  by  the  first  of  September,  three  weeks 
earlier  than  captain  Parry  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  same 
aeas.  Or  perhaps  the  whole  survey  might  be  accomplished  in  » 
single  season,  by  sending  out  a  party  with  boats  and  every  thing 
prepared,  who  should  reach  Repulse  bay  by  the  10th  of  July, 
ten  days  later  than  the  ice  broke  up  there  in  1822,  and  proceed 
thence  across  the  peninsula,  which  is  not  more  than  two  days' 
journey ;  from  this  place  to  Coppermine  river,  is  not  so  far  as  the 
voyage  made  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and  they  might  safely  calcu- 
late on  reaching  it  by  the  20th  of  August,  and,  pursuing  hi» 
route  over  land  and  across  Bear  lake,  arrive  at  Fort  Norman,  or 
fort  Franklin,  before  winter  set  in.  This  survey  being  made 
tad  accurately  laid  down,  a  navigator  would  have  full  confidence 
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in  entering  Behrin^'s  straits,  which  he  should  be  prepared  to  do 
by  the  middle  of  August,  when  captain  Franklin  not  only  found 
the  ice  broken  up  within  the  sphere  of  vision,  but  a  heavy  swell 
rolling  from  the  northward,  and  indicating  a  sea  unincumbered 
either  by  islands  or  ice.  As  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  depth 
of  water,  his  vessel  should  be  one  of  small  draught,  though 
strongly  buHt,  (indeed  we  never  could  see  the  use  of  such  large 
resiels  and  numerous  crews  as  captain  Parry  had,)  which,  while 
it  would  have  an  advantage  over  captain  Franklin's  boats,  in  the 
comfort  and  security  it  afforded  the  men,  as  well  as  in  its  strength 
to  resist  the  dangers  of  sea  and  ice,  would  not  be  stopped  by 
narrow  and  shallow  channels ;  perhaps  the  use  of  a  steam  ves- 
sely  with  her  wheels  fixed  in  the  stern,  might  not  be  found  im- 
practicable. Two  or  three  weeks  would  probably  bring  this  ves- 
4|1  to  Melville  peninsula,  or  cape  Garry;  but  should  any  unfore- 
seen obstacle  arise,  she  might  winter  at  the  mouth  of  Copper- 
mine river,  being  supplied  from  the  contiguous  posts  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  company. 

The  narrative  of  the  Expedition  is  followed  by  an  Appendix, 
containing  some  very  well  written  and  highly  interesting  scien- 
tific notices  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and  a  number  of  useful  tables  of 
observations  by  him,  captain  Franklin,  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  party.  These  are  well  worthy  of  a  minute  examination ; 
we  have  room  however  here,  for  nothing  more  than  oqe  or  two 
incidents  which  appear  to  us  particularly  striking. 

In  the  geological  notice,  Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  the 
whole  country  north  of  the  St.  Lawreqce  is  divided  into  three 
portions;  by  the  Rocky  mountains  towards  the  western  side  of 
the  continent,  and  by  a  range  seven  hundred  miles  east  of  them, 
in  latitude  50°,  but  gradually  approaching  them  as  it  runs  north, 
until  it  terminates  towards  the  shores  of  the  Polar  ocean,  leav- 
ing the  intermediate  valley  very  narrow.  These  ridges  are  both 
primitive,  and  between  them  flows  the  Mackenzie,  through  a 
secondary  formation.  We  are  led  to  notice  this  particularly,  be- 
caose  exactly  the  same  general  arrangement  is  pursued  through 
the  United  States.  The  Eastern  primitive  range,  crosses  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  spreading  to  considerable  width  in  New-England 
and  th^  north  part  of  New- York,  diminishing  in  the  middle 
states,  but  again  enlarged  as  it  proceeds  southward,  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  vast  secondary  basin,  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  Mackenzie,  through  which  the  Mississippi  flows,  and 
wUeh  again  in  like  manner  is  bounded  by  the  Kocky  moun- 
tains on  the  west  This  general  similarity  in  the  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  continent,  north  and  south  of  the  St  Lawrence,  has 
however  led  Dr.  Richardson  into  an  error,  which  it  is  well  to 
correct;  following  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bigsby,  he  suppoaer 
that  the  eastern  primitive  range,  after  crossing  the  St  Lawrence, 
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IJoinB  with  the  Alleghanies  and  their  southern  continuations." 
1118  IB  a  mistake ;  the  Alleghany  mountains  consist  entirely  of 
wimtion  rocks ;  the  primitive  region  lies  considerably  to  the 
uty  until  it  reaches  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  then  only  joins 
lie  Blue  ridge,  a  low,  and  the  most  eastern  range  of  them. 

From  a  table  of  the  duration  and  direction  of  the  winds,  kept 
i  Fort  Franklin  from  October  to  April  1825-6,  and  from  Octo- 
er  to  January,  1826-7,  it  appears  that  north-westerly  winds 
revailed  one  third  of  the  whole  time,  and  that  next  to  them, 
Mith-eaaterly  winds  were  much  the  most  frequent  During  those 
leven  months,  snow  fell  seventy-one  days. 

A  register  of  the  temperature  and  seasons,  made  at  the  same 
lace,  presents  some  curious  phenomena.  The  mean  heat  in 
ie  shade  during  the  summer  was  greater  than  would  probably 
e  supposed,  being  50^.40  ;  and  a  series  of  observations  on  solar 
idiation,  may  fix  the  additional  heat  at  mid-day  at  20^  more  ; 
16  mean  temperature  of  the  spring  was  found  to  be  14^.43,  of 
iitumn  22^,  and  of  winter  16^.81  below  zero.  At  Carlton  House, 
post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  in  latitude  52?  51',  or  about 
60  miles  farther  south,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  spring 
lonths  was  found  to  be  29^.86.  At  Fort  Franklin,  by  the  twen- 
eth  of  October,  the  brown  ducks,  (anas  fusca,)  the  last  birds, 
ad  taken  flight,  the  smaller  trees  were  nearly  frozen  through, 
le  Great  Bear  lake  began  to  freeze,  and  the  sun  was  less  than 
ine  hours  above  the  horizon.  On  the  22d  of  December,  the  day 
ad  shortened  to  two  hours  and  thirty-eight  minutes ;  and  the  re- 
"mction  of  the  atmosphere  was  occasionally  so  great,  as  to  give 
lany  objects  in  the  horizon  an  inverted  position.  On  the  17th 
f  March  it  began  first  to  thaw  ;  on  the  dlst  the  willows  were 
bsenred  to  swell ;  on  the  17th  of  April  a  house-fly  was  seen  in 
ie  open  air;  on  the  6th  of  May  swans  arrived  ;  on  the  17th  the 
irests  were  enlivened  by  the  notes  of  singing  birds;  and  on  the 
0th  the  streams  broke  their  icy  fetters,  and  the  days  had  become 
ineteen  hours  long.  The  intensity  of  cold  was  found  to  operate 
msibly  on  the  transmission  of  sound  through  the  atmosphere, 
nd  after  a  variety  of  experiments,  the  retan^tion  was  fixed  at 
.  167  feet  for  every  degree  of  decrease  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
leter  when  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  mean  velocity  at 
lat  point,  1118.5  feet  per  second. 

The  magnetic  variation  is  very  minutely  recorded  ;  the  least 
bserved,  along  the  northern  coast,  was  at  Return  reef,  where  it 
ras  only  41^  20'  E.,  and  the  .greatest  near  Parry's  point,  where 
;  amounted  to  56^  33'  E.  It  had  increased  15^  at  the  mouth  of 
le  Mackenzie,  since  it  was  observed  there  by  Sir  A.  Macken- 
ie,  in  1789,  which  is  an  average  of  25'  a  year.  Contrary  to  the 
haervations  of  captains  Parry  and  Foster,  in  Prince  Regent's 
ilet,  the  needle  was  found  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  the  Auro- 
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ra  Borcalis,  especially  when  it  was  very  vivid,  exhibiting  the 
prismatic  colourn,  and  darting  rapid  streams  of  light ;  but  it  oog^t 
to  be  recollected,  that  the  appearance  of  the  Aurora  at  port  Bow- 
en  was  seldom  or  never  thus  accompanied,  and  that  its  comisca- 
tions  and  brilliancy  are  by  no  means  increased  in  a  very  high 
northern  latitude.  ' 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  valuable  scientiiic  observa- 
tions, made  during  this  expedition,  we  eannot  avoid  recording 
two  circumstances,  which  appear  to  possess  some  interest,  the 
reaalt  of  a  perusal  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  some  reflecticms 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  So  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
they  have  not  occurred  to  the  intelligent  travellers  themselves, 
nor  do  we  recollect  to  have  seen  them  noticed,  in  any  work  of 
science  that  has  fallen  under  our  observation. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  shallowness  of  the  ocean  aroand 
the  pole.  The  truth  of  this  fact,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
has  oeen  pretty  fully  ascertained  in  the  previous  voyages  to  the 
northern  seas.  The  observations  of  captain  Franklin  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ardion  confirm  it,  as  far  as  they  went,  and  it  is  understood  that 
captain  Beechey  noticed  it,  to  the  same  extent  that  Cooke  and 
Kotiebue  had  done  before  him.  Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  this  is 
a  phenomenon,  not  confined  merely  to  the  shores  and  outiets, 
but  one  that  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  whole  polar  baain,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  that  it  is  evidently  deducible  from  a 
mat  general  cause.  This  cause  we  take  to  be  the  spheroidal 
figure  of  our  globe ;  its  increased  velocity  at  the  equator  having 
had  a  greater  influence  on  the  fluid  than  the  solid  portion  of  the 
earth,  and  having  thus  deprived  those  regions  of  their  proportion 
of  water,  and  accumulated  it  upon  the  equatorial  diameter;  and 
in  consequence,  the  polar  regions,  in  very  high  latitadea^  will 
probably  be  found,  at  all  times,  in  some  degree  unfavourable  to 
navigation. 

The  other  observation  which  has  occurred  to  us,  is  one  con- 
nected with  the  astronomical  situation  of  the  planet  we  inhabit 
A  very  extraordinary  fact  will  be  observed,  in  referring  to  a  geo- 
graphical view  of^the  earth — that  the  discoveries  of  navigators 
have  reached  to  latitudes  so  much  higher  in  the  northern  than  in 
the  southern  regions,  while  in  both  they  have  been  only  bound- 
ed  by  the  same  perpetual  obstructions  of  polar  ice.  Thus  in  the 
former,  they  have  extended  to  83^  N. ,  while  in  the  latter  they  have 
been  limited  by  about  72^  S.,  leaving  a  difference  between  them 
of  eleven  degrees,  or  nearly  eight  hundred  miles;  within  the  arctic 
sone,  extensive  countries  have  been  explored,  but  beyond  the 
antarctic  circle  lies  a  vast  and  unknown  space.  The  cauae  of  this  is 
unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  astronomical  fact,  that  in  the 
annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  its  northern  surfaee 
is  turned  towards  him  during  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  days, 
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b  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  for  the  sun  enters  Aries  on 
I  Mth  of  March,  and  Libra,  not  until  the  22d  of  September, 
le  consequence  is,  that  the  northern  regions  enjoy  the  influ- 
se  of  the  solar  heat,  eight  days  in  every  year,  longer  than 
106  south  of  the  equator.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
•  is  accounted  for  in  the  elliptical  form  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
1  that  its  effect  is  to  render  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  globe, 
nner  and  more  habitable  than  the  same  southern  parallels. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  draw  hasty  inferences  with  regard  to 
I  designs  of  Providence,  from  pfertial  and  limited  facts,  but 
icn  we  observe  the  much  larger  portion  of  the  terrestrial  sur- 
itf  included  within  the  northern  hemisphere,  this  difference  of 
rath  cannot  but  seem  to  be  a  provision,  in  favour  of  that  part  of 
I  globe  which  is  destined  for  the  habitation  of  mankind,  and  on 
lich  fertility  is  in  consequence  more  widely  diffused ;  while 
BT  those  latitudes  where  earth  is  wanting,  heat  is  less  necessa- 
,  aad  a  broad  ocean  is  left  open  to  answer  for  the  purposes  of 
mnerce,  and  as  the  means  of  communication  between  the  va- 
iva  collections  of  the  human  race.  Had  this  channel  been  clos- 
to  the  south,  as  to  the  north,  by  the  extension  of  the  continent 
the  ices  which  surrounded  the  poles,  how  changed  would  have 
an  the  situatioo  of  men!  how  different  the  intercourse  which 
m  exists,  and  which  is  destined  so  much  more  widely  to  spread 
ND  east  to  west !  how  barren  and  deserted  those  regions  of  in- 
■pitable  land,  that  must  have  occupied  the  scene  of  active  navi- 
tion  and  profitable  enterprise ! 

Vk  thus  in  all  the  investigations  of  science,  that  we  are  able 
tnoe,  not  merely  in  the  vast  theories  resulting  from  long  ob- 
rvatieo  and  study,  but  in  the  accidental  development  of  facts 
parently  trifling,  the  hand  of  infinite  wisdom  ;  to  learn,  indeed, 
It  all  chance  is  direction  which  we  cannot  see;  to  feel  that  we 
\  deriving  benefits,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  from  causes  that 
» yet  unknown ;  to  perceive  that  discoveries,  which  we  hail  with 
ilMt?,  are  only  some  further  views  of  the  great  provisions  upon 
lieh  the  mighty  systems  of  the  universe  have  been  conducted 
IB  all  previous  creation  ;  to  expect  in  this  and  future  states  of 
inp,  knowledge  still  more  various  and  extended,  powers  of  ac- 
antion  and  perception  still  more  vast,  and  sources  of  pleasure 
IH  more  aoalloyed;  and  to  indulge  not  merely  from  enthusiasm, 
It  from  the  full  conviction  of  reason,  those  feelings  of  gratitude 
id  devotion  which  are  apt,  so  often,  to  spring  uncalled  for  from 
le  heart. 
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Art.  IX.— J?et!fe  Seiner  Hoheit  des  Herzagn  Bemhard  2u 
Sachsen- Weimar- Eisenachj  durch  Nurd'^merika^  in  den 
Jahren  1826  und  1826.  Heratisgegeben  von  Heinrick  Lu^ 
den.  Weimar,  1828.  Traveis  of  his  Highness  Bernard j 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar- Eisenach,  through  North- Jimericay 
in  the  years  1825  and  1826.  Edited  by  Henry  Luden.  Wei- 
mar, 1828.  2  vols.  Royal  Octavo,  bound  in  one,  xxxii,  317  & 
323  pp.  With  16  Vignettes,  4  Copperplate  Engravings,  and  2 
Maps.  * 

The  celebrated  Zimmerman,  whose  charming  book  upon  So- 
litude has  never  yet,  we  believe,  prevented  a  young  lady  from 
going  to  a  ball,  nor  a  gentleman  to  a  dinner  party,  wrote  also  a 
treatise  upon  national  pride,  in  which  he  proves  in  the  most  con- 
clusive manner  that  this  weakness  is  common  to  all  the  nations 
that  exist,  or  ever  existed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  One  alone 
he  excepts  from  this  general  condemnation  ;  a  singular  association 
of  men,  differing  in  this  respect  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  who,  do  you  suppose,  gentle  reader,  is  this  favoured  peo — 
pic?  Why,  no  other  than  the  author's  own  dear  countrymen , 
the  Swiss,  whom  he  thinks  to  exculpate  from  the  charge  of  bein 
proud,  by  proudly  asserting  their  solitary  exemption  from  thi 
eommon  failing  of  our  nature.  He  could  not  more  effectuall 
have  proved  the  truth  of  his  general  proposition. 

We  are  apt  to  suspect  that  all  mankind  are  Swiss  in  this  pa: 
ticular,  if  we  judge  from  the  eagerness  with  which  nations 
disposed  to  fix  this  charge  upon  their  neighbours,  and  to  repel 
from  themselves.  At  most,  when  we  affect  to  be  very  candid, 
may  admit  that  we  are  proud  ;  (and  who  is  not,  that  has  a  p 
per  feeling  of  attachment  to  his  country  ?)  but  we  call  vani 
the  same  feeling  in  our  fellow  men,  and  we  exult  in  the 
difference  that  there  is  between  our  own  dignified  pride,  aod  the 
foolish  vanity  of  others.    While  the  Englishman  boasts  of   His 
glorious  roast  beef,*  he  smiles  at  other  not  less  childish  vanities 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  while  the  fact  is,  that  these  follies  ^^re 
pretty  much  equalized  throughout  the  world.  But  nobody  likes 
to  acknowledge  this  truth  as  applied  to  themselves,  and  this  is 
so  true,  that  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  Zimmerman,  we  cannoty  as 
Americans,  resist  this  opportunity  of  boasting,  that  however^  in 
other  matters,  we  may  be  justly  taxed  with  national  vanity,  oi 
pride,  we  have  not,  at  least,  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  hold  up  our 
culinary  preparations  to  the  admiration  of  the  universe.    The 
English   have   their   roast  beef  and   their  plum-pudding,    ^^ 
French  their /7^/^  de  Perigord,  the  Scotch  their  haggis,  and  the 

*  The  ghriouB  roast  beef  of  England.— Hall's  TniTeb  to  Chili  and  Pen- 
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Germans  their  sour  crout ;  but  we,  alas  !  have  no  dish  by 
means  of  which  we  may  assert  our  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
mankind.  In  this,  it  must  be  owned,  that  we  have  very  much  de- 
generated from  the  dignity  of  our  British  ancestors. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  not  escaped,  any 
more  than  other  nations,  the  charge  of  national  vanity.  Amongst 
other  things,  it  is  said  that  we  are  most  feelingly  alive  to  what 
is  told  of  us,  and  of  our  manners  and  customs,  by  travellers  from 
other  countries.  But  those  who  tax  us  in  this  manner,  and  we 
believe  they  arc  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands,  ought, 
in  the  first  place,  to  look  at  home.  They  should  remember  the 
terrible  outcry  that  was  made  in  all  the  British  Journals,  when 
a  certain  General  Pillet  published  a  picture  of  that  nation,  which, 
to  be  sure,  was  by  no  means  a  flattering  one,  and  we  will  go  so 
far  as  to  admit  was  a  shocking  caricature;  but  not  more  so,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  than  the  descriptions  which  English  writers 
make  of  other  countries,  and  particularly  of  our  own.  There  has 
always  been  some  nation  towards  whom  the  English  have  felt, 
or  affected  to  feel,  a  particular  dislike,  and  who  were  made  the 
objects  of  their  constant  satire.  Under  Elizabeth,  it  was  the 
Spaniards  ;  under  Cromwell,  the  Dutch  ;  afterwards,  and  for  a 
long  time,  the  French  ;  but  now  they  have  made  a  truce  with 
their  European  neighbours,  and  the  full  vial  of  their  gall  is  pour- 
ed on  their  American  descendants.  There  seems  to  be  a  fixed 
design  in  their  travellers  and  journalists,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  revile  this  nation,  and  degrade  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  It  is  but  lately,  that  the  Quarterly  Review,  a  British 
periodical,  held  in  just  estimation  for  the  skill  and  talent  with 
which  it  is  conducted,  warned  a  distinguished  traveller,  who,  it 
is  understood,  intends  on  his  return  to  England,  to  publish  an 
account  of  his  journeyings  through  this  country,  to  take  care 
lest  he  should  be  influenced  by  the  attentions  which  he  received 
from  our  citizens,  to  paint  every  thing  that  he  had  seen  en  cau* 
bur  de  rose.  Can  we  see  these  things  without  some  degree  of 
feeling?  Is  this  not  an  indirect  threat  held  out  to  the  gentleman 
to  whom  we  alluded,  in  case  he  should  be  disposed  to  speak  fa- 
vourably of  us  ?  Is  it  not  as  much  as  telling  him  that  a  book  on 
America  which  should  not  be  strongly  spiced  with  calumny  and 
scandal,  would  not  gratify  the  taste  of  a  British  public  ?  Why 
is  this  cry  of  Tally-ho  raised  against  us  ?  Why  are  travellers 
thus  spurred  and  excited  by  the  most  prominent  Journals  of 
Great  Britain,  to  slander  the  American  nation  ?  and  why  is  our 
kind  treatment  of  an  individual  made  a  subject  of  alarm,  lest  he 
should  -not  furnish  his  expected  quota  of  abuse  ?  This  is  as  un- 
manly as  it  is  unjust,  and  the  consequence  of  it  must  necessarily 
be,  that  whoever  shall  after  this  attempt  to  write  about  this  coun- 
try^ will^  unless  he  possess  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fortitude^ 
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do  it  under  the  influence  of  /ear  ;  for  the  Quarterly  Review  is  a 
povoevy  which  an  author  in  England  can  seldom  resist  with  im- 
punity. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  Quarterly  Review  at  Weimar,  and  the 
writer  of  the  work  before  us  being  the  son  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  country,  has  had  no  fear  before  his  eyes  but  that  of  God  and 
|he  impartial  world.  Therefore  we  have  a  book  in  which  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  hold  us  up  to  hatred  or  to  ridicule.  The  author 
writes  as  he  feels  ;  he  relates  or  describes  all  that  attracted  his 
observation,  at  every  stage  of  his  long  journey  through  these 
rtates ;  he  makes  no  general  reflections,  no  invidious  compari- 
sons between  this  and  other  countries  ;  he  states  facts^  as  they 
appeared  to  him,  and  leaves  the  world  to  decide  upon  their  re- 
sylts.  When  he  is  pleased,  he  frankly  avows  it,  and  when  he  is 
not,  he  politely  abstains  from  too  strong  an  expression  of  his 
Sselings.  We  could  not  expect  less  from  a  man  so  elevated  by 
bis  rank  in  life,  as  to  be  far  above  the  views  and  motives  by 
which  ordinary  writers  are  too  often  influenced,  who  are  always 
ready  to  flatter  their  countrymen  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
who  think  their  own  opinions  of  more  importance  to  the  world, 
than  the  simple  facts  which  they  are  expected  to  relate. 

Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  Eisenach,  the  author  of  these 
travels,  is  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  Augustus,  the  reign- 
inc  Grand  Duke  of  that  small  but  interesting  German  Princi- 
pSMty.  He  is  connected  by  marriage  with  some  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1816,  he  was  married  ts 
Ida,  sister  to  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Meinungen,  by  whom 
he  has  Ave  children.  A  sister  of  that  Princess  is  the  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri* 
tain.  His  own  sister  is  married  to  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
and  his  elder  brother,  presumptive  heir  to  his  father's  Dueal 
Crown,  has  taken  to  wife  Maria  Pawlowna,  sister  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  of  Russia.  With  all  these  brilliant  alliances,  however, 
our  author  has  been  obliged,  like  many  other  younger  brothers 
of  princely  families,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  foreign  service*  He 
served  at  first  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  distinguished 
himself  so  much  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  that  he  obtained  the 
eross  of  the  legion  of  honour  on  the  field  of  Wagram.  He  is  now 
in  the  service  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  A  strong  thirst 
after  knowledge,  induced  him  to  obtain  a  furlough  from  his 
sovereign,  during  which  he  paid  a  visit  to  these  United  States. 

The  Grand  Dutchy  of  Saxe  Weimar,  is,  as  we  have  already  said, 
a  small,  but  highly  interesting  Principality.  It  Is  called  the 
Athens,  and  was  once  the  literary  capital  of  Germany,  when  it 
eoold  boast  of  having  on  its  exiffuous  territory  such  a  constellatioo 
of  men  of  genius  as  never  were  before  collected  in  one  spot  There 
lived  and  communed  together,  (Goethe,  Wieland,  ScbiUer,  Her- 
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,Fichle,  MusseuSy  for  some  time  Kotzebue,  Salzmann,  and  se- 
mi others  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age.  They  are  all,  or  near- 
illy  dead.  Goethe,  however^  still  survives,  at  a  very  advanced 
!,  and  alone  sustains  the  high  reputation  of  the  court  at  which 
resides,  to  which  travellers  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  Euro- 
m  continent  By  the  protection  which  he  thus  granted  to  the 
Mflf  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  has  acquired  an*  im- 
rtal  fame  ;  his  name  will  be  for  ever  joined  to  that  of  the  illus- 
HU  men,  whom  he  had  the  wisdom  thus  to  gather  round  his 
one,  while  the  names  of  other  more  powerful  princes  will  be 
t  in  the  crowd  of  sovereigns  who  have  left  nothing  behind 
m  for  which  to  be  remembered  by  posterity, 
[n  fact  the  territory  of  Saxe  Weimar  is  one  of  the  smallest 
ncipalities  in  Europe.  It  consists  of  the  Dutchy  of  Weimar 
yper,  situate  in  the  province  of  Thuringia,  in  Upper  Saxony. 
is  forty-eight  miles  in  length  by  twenty-four  in  breadth  ;  but 
thin  its  limits  is  the  celebrated  University  of  Jena,  which  attests 
I  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  sovereigns  of  that  country. 
'  this  principality  is  added  a  part  of  the  old  territory  of  Atten- 
rg,  the  town  of  Ilmenau,  in  the  sovereignty  of  Henneberg,  and 
I  town  of  Eisenbach,  from  which  the  family  derive  part  of  their 
la.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  or  what  additions  have  been 
ide  to  these  dominions  among  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
stnany  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  We  have  describ- 
them  as  they  were  before  the  period  of  the  French  revolution, 
e  believe  that  if  any  alteration  has  taken  place  since,  it  cannot 
re  been  very  considerable. 

Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  his  father's  dominions,  ourau- 
or  is  still  the  son  of  one  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  Europe, 
Msing  the  wide  ocean  in  search  of  knowledge.  Not  more  than 
If  a  century  ago,  it  would  have  been  considered  an  act  of  mad- 
IS,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  that  time  the  mere  attempt  would 
ve  been  punished,  at  least  by  confinement  in  a  fortress,  if  not  by 
mething  more  severe.  We  know  how  the  great  Frederick  was 
ated  by  his  father,  for  having  formed  a  similar  project.  lie 
IS  very  fortunate  to  escape  with  his  life.  At  the  present  time, 
inees  are  more  humanized;  they  have  lost  much  of  their  former 
sociable  disposition,  and  we  should  not  be  at  all  astonished, 
after  the  lapse  of  another  half  century,  or  perhaps  sooner,  the 
lited  States  should  be  visited  by  kings  and  emperors  them 
Ives,  actuated  by  the  mere  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge,  by 
)aos  of  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  better  the  condition  of 
Mr  subjccbi,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  their  dominions.  Tims 
(ter  the  Great  acquired  in  England  and  Holland,  that  knuw- 
Ige  by  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  greatness  oi 
I  empire.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  less  a  despot;  for  that  is 
suit  which  no  travelling  can  correct ;  but,  at  least,  he  learned 
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how  to  apply  his  despotism  to  useful  purposes,  and  to  the  advan* 
tase  of  his  country. 

We  must  do  our  exalted  and  sensible  traveller  the  justice  to 
say,  that  while  he  remained  among  us,  he  made  no  display  of 
his  princely  rank,  and  that  his  manners  were  only  those  of  a  well- 
bred  gentleman.  There  was  no  affectation  of  condescension  on 
his  part ;  he  mixed  among  us  as  one  of  ourselves ;  without  ob- 
truding or  concealing  his  station  in  European  Society.  He  would 
never  lead  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the  courts  and  princes 
among  whom  he  had  lived,  nor  would  he  avoid  it  when  intro- 
duced  by  others.  His  deportment  was  free,  sociable,  and  unre- 
strained; he  answered  in  the  same  manner  whether  you  address- 
ed him  by  his  title  or  whether  you  did  not,  neither  claiming  nor 
rejecting  the  distinction  withheld  or  offered;  he  appears  to  have 
come  to  this  country  with  a  strong  desire  to  please,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  pleased,  and  in  the  former  of  these  objects  we  would 
say,  he  completely  succeeded. 

The  author  whom  we  have  thus  described,  informs  us  in  a 
short  preface,  that  he  had,  from  his  infancy,  felt  a  great  desire  to 
visit  America,  which  had  increased  with  his  years.  ^^Themore,'' 
says  he,  ^'  I  learned  to  know  the  old  world,  the  more  anxious  I 
was  to  see  the  new,^^  His  wish  was  at  last  gratified.  The  kinji^ 
of  the  Netherlands  not  only  granted  him  the  requisite  leave  olT 
absence,  but  provided  a  ship  of  war  for  his  passage  to  England, 
and  from  thence  to  the  United  States,  where  he  arrived  on  board 
the  Corvette  Pallas,  commanded  by  Captain  Ryk,  an  officer  in 
the  Dutch  navy. 

After  spending  a  couple  of  months  in  England,  he  embarked 
at  Falmouth  for  Boston,  where  he  landed  on  the  16th  of  June^ 
1825.  He  spent  eleven  months  in  this  country,  during  which  ho 
visited  almost  every  part  of  our  Union^  and  also  the  two  Cana- 
das,  to  which  he  first  went  from  Boston,  through  Albany  and  the 
western  parts  of  New-York   state,   thence   through   Saratoga^ 
he  proceeded  to  the  city  of  New-York,  and  further  southward, 
as  far  as  Columbia  in  South  Carolina,  where  ends  his  first  volume* 
Thence  he  visited  Charleston,  Savannah,  Augusta,  West  Flori- 
da and  Louisiana;  from  New-Orleans  he  ascended  the  Mississip^ 
pi  and  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg,  stopping  at  every  place  of  note. 
From   Pittsburgh    he  came  again  to  Philadelphia,  and  tbenoc? 
through  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  to  New-York,  where  he  em- 
barked for  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  journey,  he  left  nothing  unseen  that 
was  in  the  least  worthy  of  attention.  He  visited  our  arsenals^ 
dock-yards,  and  manufactories  of  arms,  our  seminaries  of  eduea* 
tion,  civil  and  military,  our  natural  curiosities  and  works  of  art, 
all  which  he  describes  with  sufficient  accu^ac3^  He  visited  also, 
all  the  remarkable  establishments  in  various  parts  of  tbecountryv 
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meh  as  the  settlements  of  the  Shakers  at  New-Lebanon,  and  the 
Moravians  at  Bethlehem^  Mr.  Owen's  at  New-Harmony,  and  Mr. 
Rapp's  at  Economy,  of  which  he  gives  very  detailed  accounts. 
The  state  of  society  in  general,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Ihis  country,  he  commonly  exemplifies  by  relating  what  he  saw 
and  what  he  heard,  seldom  indulging  in  general  inferences ;  of 
oar  form  of  government,  constitutions  and  laws,  he  says  nothing, 
except  what  comes  absolutely  in  his  way,  and  never  allows  him- 
self any  reflection  on  subjects  connected  with  politics.  He  recol- 
lected, no  doubt,  that  he  was  a  Royalist  by  trade,  and  as  he  could 
not  touch  on  these  subjects,  without  giving  offence  on  one  side  of 
the  water  or  the  other,  he  very  prudently  avoided  them.  Thus, 
tie  remarked,  at  Washington,  that  there  were  no  sentinels  at  the 
President's  door;  but  he  contents  himself  with  statins  the  naked 
Eect,  without  accompanying  it  with  any  reflection  of  his  own. 

The  work  before  us,  is,  indeed,  entirely  made  up  of  the  notes 
ivhich  the  author  took  from  day  to  day  of  what  appeared  to  him 
lemarkable,  as  he  travelled  through  this  country.  Those  notes 
pvere  preserved,  as  he  tells  us,  merely  to  refresh  his  memory, 
md  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  answer  the  questions  of 
lis  family  and  friends.  Therefore  they  were  witliout  the  least 
kind  of  pretension,  or  art  of  authorship.  It  appears,  however, 
Jiat  he  communicated  them  to  some  persons  whom  he  had  not 
iriginally  contemplated,  and  the  usual  result  followed,  of  his  be- 
ng  solicited  by  his  friends  to  publish  them.  For  that  purpose  he 
mt  the  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Privy  Counsellor  Henry 
Luden;  the  editor  whose  name  appears  on  the  title  page.  He  gave 
lim  full  power  to  correct  the  style  and  the  arrangement  of  the  work 
10  be  should  think  proper,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  the  public  eye ; 
)ut  Mr.  Luden,  of  course,  thought  that  his  prince's  style  could 
Kit  be  improved,  and  would  not  even  alter  the  orthography  of  the 
urord  Deutsch  io  Teutsch^  which  he  thought  the  best  mode  of 
filing  it ;  all  that  he  professes  to  have  done,  is  to  have  divid- 
\A  the  book  into  chapters,  and  struck  out  some  passages,  inter- 
ssting  only  to  the  author  and  his  family ;  so  that  we  have  these 
revels  in  the  style  and  language  of  the  author  himself,  which  Is 
limple  and  unpretending,  yet  by  no  means  devoid  of  elegance. 
^e  shall,  by  and  by,  give  some  extracts  by  way  of  example,  as 
kr  as  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  translation. 

This  book,  therefore,  is  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  relating  oc- 
surrences  day  by  day  as  they  happened.  The  first  three  chapters 
consist  of  the  Duke's  voyage  from  Holland  to  England,  and  from 
Sngland  to  this  country,  which  we  do  not  think  of  sufficient  in- 
erest  to  us  to  dwell  at  all  upon  their  contents.  We  are  bound, 
M>wever,  to  notice  what  the  author  says  towards  the  conclusion 
>f  his  third  chapter,  as^t  shows  the  spirit  in  which  he  paid  us  this 
!riendly  visit    **It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  firjit 
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set  my  foot  in  America,  (at  the  long  wharf  at  BoBton)  on  a  large 
piece  of  granite!  It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  I  felt  at  that 
instant  Until  then,  only  two  moments  of  my  life  had  left  a  de- 
lightful remembrance  behind;  the  first,  when  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, I  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Wagram ;  the  second,  when  my  son  William  was  bom. 
My  landing  in  America,  in  that  country,  which,  from  my  early 
youth  had  been  the  object  of  my  warmest  wishes,  will  be  to  me, 
as  long  as  I  live,  a  most  pleaising  subject  of  recollection. " 

Independently  of  the  high  compliment  which  it  pays  to  our 
country,  this  is  certainly  a  beautiful  effusion,  in  point  of  lan- 
guage.   It  brings  forcibly  to  our  mind  the  remembrance  of  *^  the 
three  holidays  allowed  by  nature  to  a  mother,"  so  feelingly 
described  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  his  elegant  imitation  ofKotze* 
hue's  Spaniards  in  Peru,  and  not  less  so  in  the  original  drama, 
which  our  author,  perhaps,  had  in  his  view,  when  he  penned 
this  passage.    It  is  certain  that  he  came  to  America  with  enthu- 
siastic feelings,  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing  that  b& 
should  see,  and  anticipating  nothing  but  subjects  of  admiratioit 
and  pleasure.    Whether  these  are  the  feelings  with  which  we- 
should  wish  every  foreigner  to  visit  our  country,  appears  to  us^ 
very  doubtful,  as  such  overwrought  expectations  are  seldom  or 
rather  never  realized  in  this  sublunary  world,  whatever  may  be 
the  object  of  our  desires.  Disappointment  is  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  the  pursuit  of  a  beau  ideal.   If  our  author,  however^ 
has  been  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  (as  we  must  suppose  he  ha^ 
been,  at  least  in  some  particulars,)  he  has  had  the  kindness  not 
to  tell  it ;  and,  although  there  is  not  much  warmth  of  colourin|^ 
in  his  descriptions  of  what  he  saw  here,  his  good  feelingp  to- 
wards us  occasionally  break  out  in  some  flattering  expression,, 
and  the  whole  of  the  work  breathes  a  friendly  spirit,  which  w^ 
cordially  reciprocate. 

On  his  arrival  in  our  Eastern  metropolis,  he  takes  his  lodg- 
ings at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  and  he  thus  describes  the^ 
first  dinner  he  ate  in  this  country.    <<  I  was  seated  in  the  plac^ 
of  honour,  next  to  the  landlord,  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  was  a  Colo- 
nel of  Volunteers  during  the  late  war,  and  has  -preserved  hi^- 
title.    I  found  him  a  well  bred  man,  and  I  cannot  sufficientljr 
praise  the  politeness  of  the  guests,  with  several  of  whom  I  be^ 
came  acquainted.    The  dinner  was  extremely  well  prepared,'^ 
&c    How  different  this  language  from  that  of  another  descrip— 
tion  of  travellers,  who  would  not  have  missed  the  opportunitjT 
t)f  turning  the  Uonifa4^e  Colonel  into  ridicule,  and  wondering 
how  an  innkeeper  should  have  dared  to  sit  at  table  in  the  com- 
pany oi gentlemen  !  We  cannot  say  that  the  Prince  shows  him- 
self equally  pleased  with  every  thing  that  he  sees,  and  every 
person  that  he  meeU  in  the  course  of  his  travels  -^  that  wouid 
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e«  indeedy  expecting  too  much ;  but,  in  the  two  large  volumes 
rhich  he  has  published,  we  may  safely  assert  that  there  is  no- 
hing  that  betrays  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  this  country 
ir  its  inhabitants. 

Of  the  numerous  places  which  the  Duke  visited  in  the  course  of 
lifl  travels  through  the  United  States,  Baltimore  is  among  those 
rhich  seem  to  have  left  the  most  pleasing  impressions  upon  his 
aind.  He  calls  it  ^^  th^  friendly  Baltimore.''  Every  thing  that 
le  sees  there,  he  describes  con  amare :  he  was  particularly  struck 
ritb  the  elegance  of  the  buildings,  and  the  people's  taste  for  mu- 
te At  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  he  was  surprised  and  ide* 
ighted  to  hear  a  mass  of  Cimarosa  very  well  performed.  Of  the 
ociety  of  the  place,  he  gives  a  most  flattering  description.  ^*  It 
ly"  says  he,  <<  uncommonly  agreeable.  At  dinner  parties,  every 
hing  is  free  and  unconstrained,  and  the  conversation  is  both 
ively  and  instructive  ;  at  the  evening  parties,  we  hear  excellent 
niisie ;  the  ladies,  some  of  whom  are  very  beautiful,  are  in  the 
labit  of  singing,  and  sing  extremely  well."  Of  such  general 
ODclusions  he  is  exceedingly  sparing;  whenever,  therefore, 
hey  are  met  with  in  this  book,  they  must  be  considered  as  the 
ixpretsion  of  more  than  ordinary  feeling. 

The  Prince  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  well  pleased  with 
rhat  he  saw  on  the  road  between  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
*The  land,"  says  he,  <^is  hilly,  sandy,  thinly  peopled;  the 
ields  produce  only  tobacco  and  Indian  corn.  Not  a  single  decent 
'illage,  but  a  tiresome  uniformity  appears  every  where."  He 
ras  much  surprised  by  the  diflerence  between  the  appearance  of 
his  part  of  the  country,  and  that  of  the  northern  states.  <<The 
Iweuiags  are  much  smaller  and  worse  constructed  than  the  worst 
og-housea  in  the  state  of  New- York.  Most  of  those  small  cabins 
leve  black  tenants,  many  of  whom  make  but  a  very  ragged  ap- 
learance.  The  country,  however,  is  handsome ;  and  there  are 
ine  views  of  the  river  Potomac." 

He  had  conceived  a  great  idea  of  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
(tatea;  but  found  it  much  below  his  expectations.  ^^Thecapi- 
ol  atands  on  an  eminence,  and  should  be  in  the  heart  of  the  city; 
lut  till  now,  it  is  only  surroimded  by  inelegant  houses  and  fields, 
n  which  some  small  dwellings  are  scattered."  He  rode  through 
he  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  at  last  came  to  houses,  but  stand* 
Dg  at  such  distances  from  each  other,  that  this  part  of  the  town 
eaembles  <<  a  newly  established  watering  place."  The  plan  of 
he  city  is  colossal,  and  calculated  for  a  million  of  inhabitants^ 
rhereas  it  contains  only  13,000.  As  the  capital  of  the  country, 
t  is  too  near  the  sea.  This  disadvantage  was  felt  in  the  last  war, 
vhen  the  enemy  took  the  place  by  a  coup  de  main*  It  had  been 
wisely  proposed  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  Wheeling, 
m  the  Ohio,  in  the  western  part  of  Vhrginia ;  but  it  is  said  that 
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this  proposal  was  rejected,  lest  the  English  should  ascribe  the 
measure  to  their  destruction  of  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
late  war. 

Of  New- York,  and  indeed  of  any  other  town  in  the  United 
States,  he  says  little  that  will  bear  extracting;  his  work  being 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  descriptions  of  particular  objects. 
In  the  city,  he  found  but  one  remarkably  handsome  building, 
and  that  is  the  City  Hall.  He  admired  particularly  Broadway, 
its  elegant  shops,  and  its  commodious  footways.  He  speaks  fa- 
vourably of  several  individuals,  and  particularly  of  Dr.  Hosack, 
to  whose  learning  and  liberal  spirit  he  gives  a  due  share  of  praise. 
With  Boston,  and  Cambridge  University,  he  appears  to  have  been 
highly  satisfied. 

Our  military  establishments,  of  course,  claimed  his  particular 
attention,  and  he  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  describing  them.   He 

fives  a  full  account  of  the  United  States^  Military  School  at  West 
^oint,  and  of  the  mode  of  instruction  followed  there.  It  was,  he 
says,  established  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  model  of  the  Polytechnic 
Sdiool,  at  Paris ;  but  he  justly  observes,  that,  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  that  great  man  could  not  unite  such  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished  professors  as  are  collected  in  that  celebrated  institution. 
He  wonders  that  our  armories  are  not  constructed  fire«proof, 
which  he  thinks  highly  necessary,  considering  the  great  value  of 
the  property  that  they  contain.  Such  hints  from  a  military  man 
•re  valuable,  and  we  regret  that  there  are  too  few  of  them. 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  so  multifarious,  that  the  space 
allowed  for  this  review  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  benevo- 
lent author  to  every  place  that  he  visited ;  those  who  wish  to  be 
more  fully  informed  of  the  particulars  of  this  interesting  jour- 
ney, must  be  referred  to  the  book  itself,  which,  we  hope,  will 
soon  appear  in  an  English  dress.  We  can  do  no  more  than  to 
select  here  and  there,  what  we  think  will  be  most  agreeable  to 
our  readers,  and  is  best  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  the  work. 

In  going  from  New-York  to  Philadelphia,  our  traveller 
the  goodness  of  the  roads,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  country. 
He  regretted  that  he  could  not  stop  to  view  the  field  of  battle  at 
Trenton,  where  General  Washington  surprised  the  Hessians,  and 
took  1400  of  them  prisoners.  He  found  time,  however,  to 
examine  the  bridge  over  the  Delaware,  of  which  he  gives  a  good^ 
description. 

At  Philadelphia,  he  appears  to  have  spent  his  time  much  to 
his  satisfaction.  On  leaving  it,  he  calls  it  ^^dear  Philadelphia," 
(das  Hebe  Philadelphia,)  He  does  not  find  the  shops  so  ele- 
gant, nor  the  streets  so  lively  as  at  New-York,  but  in  other  re- 
spects he  saw  a  great  deal  to  attract  and  reward  his  attention.  He 
visited  all  the  principal  establishments  and  public  works  in  the 
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city  and  its  vicinity,  which  he  describes  with  great  miniitenes.s, 
and  in  general  with  accuracy.  He  was  present  at  an  election  fot 
city  magistrates,  and  wonders  at  the  peaceful  manner  in  which 
it  went  off,  notwithstanding  the  alarming  handbills  that  were  dis- 
tributed. He  speaks  with  praise  of  the  Hospital,  which  he  says 
is  celebrated  throughout  the  world.  He  shows  himself  grateful 
for  the  attentions  shown  him  by  several  of  the  citizens,  particu- 
larly by  the  Librarian  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
Mr.  Vaughan,  and  by  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux,  "  who,"  says  he,  "  was 
very  polite  to  me,  though  he  addressed  me  with  thou.^*  This 
must  have  sounded  very  strangely  to  the  ear  of  a  German  Prince. 
He  does  not,  however,  agree  with  our  philanthropist  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  solitary  imprisonment  He  thinks  the  punishment  too 
severe,  and  that  it  reminds  him  too  much  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, as  described  by  Llorente. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  he  was  present  at  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  particularly  grateful  to  his  feelings.  But  we 
think  it  is  time  to  let  him  speak  for  himself,  and  we  shall  give 
his  account  of  that  celebration,  in  a  translation  from  vol.  i.  p. 
845.— 

**  In  order  to  perpetuate  tbe  memoiy  of  the  landing  of  Winiam  Penn  in  Ame- 
iica»  which  took  place  on  this  very  day,  24th  of  October,  in  the  year  168.3, 
(1682,)  an  event,  which,  although  of  itself  not  very  important,  liad  for  its  con- 
sequence the  foundation  of  the  province,  now  state  of  Pennsylvania,  a  society 
has  been  formed  by  his  admirers,  who  have  associated  themselves  under  a  regu- 
br  constitution,  in  order  to  an  annual  celebration,  in  remembrance  of  their  great 
Ibunder.  This  time,  the  celebration  consisted  of  an  oration,  which  was  deliver- 
ed in  tbe  Universitv  building,  and  of  a  public  dinner.  I  was  invited  to  this  so- 
lemnity, and  was  mtroduced  by  Mr.  Vaux,  into  the  tribune  or  platform  appro- 
priateo  to  the  orator,  where  the  President  of  the  United  States  soon  after  ar- 
rired,  and  took  his  place.  The  discourse  was  delivered  by  a  lai^'yer,  Dr.  In^er- 
aoU.  It  wat  more  a  statistical  description  of  Pennsylvania,  as  she  now  exists, 
than  a  narrative  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn.  I'his  was  not  exactly  suited 
to  tbe  Quakers,  although  the  oration  was  well  written,  and  received  great  ap- 
plaoae.  The  President  was  also  much  applauded  on  his  withdrawing,  and  re- 
ceived a  flattering  testimony  of  the  popular  esteem. 

*'I  aat  on  tbe  platform,  next  to  the  venerable  Judge  Peters^  eighty -two  years 
old,  and  who,  during  the  Revolution,  was  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  War.  Here 
alto  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Washington,  the  Hero's  nephew,  and  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  is  the  heir  of  his  uncle, 
and  poMeiaes  Mount  Vernon,  the  seat  of  tliat  great  man,  where  also  repose  his 
adies. 

**  At  four  o'clock*  1  went  with  Mr.  Vaux  to  the  Masonic  Hall,  where  tbe  din- 
ner was  given.  It  was  attended  by  about  seventy  persons,  almost  all  gentlemen 
of  my  acquaintance.  The  President  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  Jud{^  Peters,  who 
flit  in  tbe  chair  of  William  Penn,  and  was  the  President  of  the  entertainment. 
I  lat  to  the  left  of  that  venerable  old  man,  and  to  my  left  sat  the  orator  of  the 
day,  Dr.  IngersoU.  The  Vice-President  of  the  feast  was  Mr.  Duponceau,  a  na- 
tive of  France,  who  has  resided  forty-seven  years  in  this  country,  and  was,  dur- 
ing tlie  JElevolution,  aid-de-camp  to  Baron  Steuben.  He  is  now  a  lawyer,  and 
pleads  veiy  well  in  the  Enirlish  language.  That  old  gentleman  possesses  a  rare 
talent  for  languages,  and  nas  a  £[reat  predilection  for  the  C&erman.  Goethe's 
FMttt  is  bis  fiivourite  woriL  m  that  idiom;  and>  as  our  tastes  agreed  iu  this  parti- 
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cultfy  we  cnteytaincd  oarselves  a  good  while  on  the  Mibjeci  of  Famt,  akermte — 
]y  reciting  our  favourite  passages. 

**  The  first  toast  that  was  given,  was  of  course  that  of  the  President  of  th^=. 
United  States.  His  Excellency  stood  up,  and  in  a  short  speech  returned  hi^s 
heartjr  thanks.  When  my  hearth  was  drunk,  I  stood  up  fikrwiae,  made  «■ 
logy  in  English,  for  not  venturing  to  express  my  feelings  in  that  lanffusgCt 
begged  permission  to  do  it  in  the  French,  with  which  I  was  more  familiar.  Thei 
I  spoke  a  few  words  from  the  fulness  of  my  heart.  I  expressed  the  cordial  sa 
tisnction  that  I  felt,  in  witnessing  the  noble  and  cheering  prosperi^  of  tliis  coon- 
try.  I  wished  the  society  success,  for  the  patriotic  feeling  with  wluch  they 
bnted  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  and  particularly  of  that  excellent  nuuu^ 
who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  this  great  Commonwealth,  which  feefin^  i 
the  country  a  pledge  of  future  success.  I  told  them  how  happy  I  wa%  that  r 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  yery  moment  of  this  celebrstion. 
thanked  them  with  emodon  lor  the  friendly  reception  they  had  given  me,  i 
did  not  conceal  the  impressions  which  the  doinn  of  this  day  had  made  upocs 
me.  The  remembrance  of  this  festival,  said  I,  which  receives  additiona]  ho^ioo^* 
and  solemnity  from  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Hagistrate  of  this  great  nation  ^ 
shall  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory  \  and  1  hc^  that  when  I  return  to  thyr- 
oid hemisphere,  I  shall  leave  friends  behind  me  in  the  new.  I  eonduded  withm 
wishing  them  health  and  happiness,  and  it  seemed  that  my  nmple  address  wa^s 
reeeived  witii  friendly  feelings. 

**  The  President  withdrew  at  about  eight  o'clock*  I  remained  uttdl  near  ten  • 
AnMMg  the  vo/im/eers,  as  they  are  calle<£  the  following  toast  was  given  :  Wea- 
mar,  the  dwelling  place  of  Science  and  the  Arts.    I>  stood  up»  and  sud  that  I 
could  only  reply  to  that  toast  by  modest  silence ;  for  a  Weimarian  should  onlv 
answer  it  by  a  speech  full  of  learning ;  and,  alas !  I  could  not  flatter  myself  with 
hmog  able  so  to  do.  I  had  left  the  paternal  house  when  yeiy  yoong^  and*  from  a 
chiUt  luui  been  in  the  military  service  f  the  sciences  had  never  enteUDd  mv  door 
•^therefore,  I  sliould,  by  way  of  answer,  content  myself  with  oflRering  the  fbl* 
lowing  toast :  '  Pennsylvania,  Uie  asylum  of  the  untortunate  Germana !'   Thii 
health  was  drunk  with  great  jubilation.    The  octogenarian  Judge  Petcn^  sang 
with  a  pretty  steady  voice,  a  song  which  he  had  himself  composed  the  pi€oe<£ 
ing  evening,  and  the  greatest  hiliority  prevailed  among  the  company. 

**  The  Society  have  caused  their  statutes  to  be  written  in  a  beautiful  hand,  on 
parchment  leaves,  in  a  book  elegantiy  bound.  This  book  was  handed  to  the 
President  and  myself,  for  our  signatures.  We  subscribed  our  namea  to  it»  and 
by  that  means  have  become  honorary  members  of  this  estimable  assoaatioo. 

**  During  this  dinner,  I  thought  of  another  feast  of  Brothen^  cdebnfted  on 
the  same  day,  in  another  hemisphere.  Perhaps,  thought  I,  they  remember 
me,  at  this  moment,  while  drinking  *  to  our  Brethren,  wherever  dispersed  on 
the  fiM:e  of  the  earth!'" 

The  feast  that  our  author  here  speaks  of,  wis  probably  a 
Masonic  festival.  We  observe,  that,  throughout  this  work,  he 
is  foud  of  using  expressions  in  a  manner  appropriated  to  the 
crq/ij  such  as  <<  the  great  Architect  of  the  Universe^"  and  other 
similar  modes  of  speech.  Perhaps,  however,  we  are  mistaken. 
We  give  this  only  as  a  supposition.  We  would  not  wish  to  em- 
barrass him,  if  he  should  be  disposed  to  travel  into  Spain,  or 
again  to  visit  New- York,  before  the  ghost  of  Morgan  is  laid. 

The  Duke's  opinion  of  our  American  Germans,  that  is  to  saj, 
of  the  descendants  of  those  hardy  sons  of  Germany  who  mi- 
grated to  this  country  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  same,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ; 
and  his  journal  very  naturally  describes  the  impressions  whidi 
they  successively  made  upon  him.   At  Philadelphia,  the  mem% 
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liera  of  the  German  Charitable  Society,  wishing  to  give  in  his 
person  a  mark  of  filial  respect  to  the  country  of  their  ancestorsi 
invited  him  to  a  public  entertainment.  The  dinner,  he  says,  was 
mkndidj  and  the  company  consisted  of  about  seventy  persons. 
llie  repast  was  enlivened  with  music,  and  numerous  toasts  were 
drunk  to  the  prosperity  of  Germans,  and  of  Germany,  among 
which  the  classic  land  of  Weimar  was  not  forgotten.  From  the 
account,  nevertheless,  which  he  gives  of  this  meeting,  it  seems 
that  he  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  expectations  he  had 
formed  of  it  The  Germans  with  whom  he  found  himself  as- 
aoetated,  had  either  entirely  lost  the  language  of  their  forefa- 
thers, or  spoke  a  mixed  dialect,  uncouth  to  a  German  ear.  The 
musicians  too,  alas !  could  play  but  two  German  tunes,  and  those 
were  none  of  the  elegant  compositions  of  Haydn  or  Mozart,  nor 
ivere  they,  indeed,  in  very  good  taste.  It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  they  had  not  been  selected  by  the  company ;  the  perform- 
*«?■,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  were  left  to  play,  ad  libttunij 
whit  they  pleased,  during  the  intervals  between  the  toasts ;  and 
being,  perhaps,  animated  with  liquor,  they  indulged  in  (heir 
own  favourite  pieces.  We  regret  that  the  Editor  did  not  omit 
this  trifling  circumstance,  which  the  Duke  had  recorded  for  him- 
self^ and  not  for  the  public.  He  must  have  been  well  convinced, 
that  the  German  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  however  they  may 
have  failed  of  their  intention,  did  all  they  could  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable  to  their  exalted  guest 

At  Reading,  however,  he  found  the  German  language  spoken 
in  much  greater  purity,  In  consequence  of  the  establishment 
there  of  a  good  German  school,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Muh< 
lenberg:  But  the  first  impressions  that  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans made  upon  him,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  the  most  fa- 
vourable kind.  For  he  describes  them  as  being,  after  the  Irish, 
the  rudest,  (by  which  he  means  rough  and  uncivilized)  set  of  emi- 
grants that  came  to  this  country.  He  complains  with  justice  of 
one  of  his  own  countrymen,  lately  arrived  in  America,  whom  he 
calls  a  young  doctor,  though  we  are  informed  he  is  a  shoemaker, 
whose  aflectation  of  republicanism,  he  says,  disgusted  him  ex- 
ceedingly. This  fellow,  a  disgrace  to  whatever  nation  he  may 
belong,  (and  none,  we  are  sure,  will  claim  him)  was  by  no 
means  a  fit  specimen  of  the  German  population  of  this  country. 
Our  author  was  still  more  disgusted  afterwards,  with  the  Grermans 
vrhom  he  found  in  Louisiana.  <<  They  are,"  says  he,  <<  a  lazy  set 
of  people,  even  below  the  Irish."  But  we  are  pleased  to  find  that 
by  this  time,  he  had  formed  a  more  correct  idea  of  those  of  the 
middle  states  ;  for  he  adds  *Uhat  those  lazy  Germans  are  very 
tlifierent  from  their  countrymen  in  Pennsylvania,  who  are  genc- 
^ly  esteemed  for  their  moral  and  industrious  character,  and  are 
^teierf  ing  of  that  esteem."    From  these  apparent  flurtnalions  of 
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opinion,  we  infer,  that  the  notes  of  a  traveller,  taken  down  fro 
day  to  day  as  the  impressions  arise,  and  before  observations  a 
sufficiently  matured,  should  undergo  a  careful  revision,  befio 
they  are  committed  to  the  press,  and  we  could  have  wished  1 
learned  editor  of  this  work  had  not  yielded  so  much  to  what  i 
consider  on  his  part  a  mistaken  delicacy. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  other  scenes.  The  Duke's  visit 
Mr.  Owen's  settlement  at  New-Harmony,  in  the  state  of  Ind: 
na,  and  to  that  of  Mr.  Rapp  at  Economy,  near  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  have  appeared  to  us  deserving  of  particular  atte 
lion;  but  they  are  long,  especially  the  former,  and  cannot  be  givi 
liere  at  large ;  we  must  therefore  abridge  them  as  well  as  we  es 
and  try  to  give  some  idea  of  their  results. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  place  where  Mr.  Owen's  society  is  no 
ostablished,  or  rather  encamped;  (for  it  does  not  appear  to  us  th 
this  unnatural  association  can  have  a  long  existence ;)  was  pu 
chased  by  that  adventurous  theorist  of  Mr.  Rapp,  when  the  li 
ter  thought  proper  to  remove  with  his  industrious  Germans  in 
their  present  settlement  It  was  bought  for  the  sum  of  120yOC 
dollars,  which  is  not  yet  paid.  When  Mr.  Rapp  removed  to  th 
place,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  from  his  first  settlement  of  H« 
mony,  it  was,  as  our  author  describes  it,  the  abode  of  wolve%  Ii 
dians,  bears  and  rattlesnakes.  When  he  transferred  It  to  Mi 
Owen,  in  1825,  (the  year  when  the  Duke  came  to  this  counti^ 
it  had  become  a  kind  of  earthly  paradise.  A  town  had  been  lai 
out  which  already  contained  several  good  brick  and  some  lo 
houses,  the  streets  of  which  were  well  distributed,  and  interseet 
od  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  there  was  a  church,  a  tavern,  m 
veral  public  buildings,  and  round  the  whole  were  fine  meadon 
and  well  cultivated  fields,  gardens  full  of  the  choicest  fruits  an 
vegetables,  in  short  every  thing  that  human  industry  could  pre 
duce  in  so  short  a  time.  This  was  the  state  in  which  Mr.  Owe 
found  the  settlement,  and  the  first  thing  that  he  did,  was  to  coi 
vert  the  church  into  work-shops ;  a  step  towards  the  abolition  c 
religion,  which  appears  to  be  repugnant  to  his  system* 

The  Duke  arrived  there  in  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Owen's  settk 
ment,  and  already  it  gave  strong  indications  of  an  approachin 
dissolution.  The  society  consisted  of  two  very  distinct  classes;  c 
men  and  women  of  liberal  education,  who  from  various  motive 
had  followed  Mr.  Owen's  fortunes,  and  of  a  band  of  desperat 
vagabonds,  whom  hunger  had  driven  to  a  place,  where  the] 
could  at  least  get  physical  sustenance.  The  principle  of  equali 
Ty,  however,  required  that  these  various  descriptions  of  peopl 
should  cat,  work,  live  and  associate  together,  which  was  felt  m 
a  great  liardship  by  the  better  educated  class,  and  probably  alA 
I)y  the  others,  who  must  have  felt  themselves  under  some  re 
-^fraLnti  however  disposed  they  might  be  to  assert  their  soeia 
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rights.  The  Duke  relates  an  anecdote  which  will  place  this  state 
of  things  in  its  proper  point  of  view.  He  was  listening  to  a  piece 
of  music,  performed  by  a  handsome  and  well  educated  young 
lady,  whom  he  calls  Miss  Virginia  D —  of  Philadelphia,  when  she 
was  told  her  turn  was  come  to  milk  the  cows.  She  went  out,  as 
may  be  supposed,  most  unwillingly,  and  some  time  afterwards  re- 
turned, having  been  severely  kicked  by  one  of  the  animals,  and 
very  ill  disposed  towards  the  new  Social  System. 

It  appears  from  the  Duke's  relation  that  the  members  of  this 
association  were  in  general  individually  disgusted  with  their 
situation,  though  they  had  tried  it  but  a  very  little  time,  and 
wished  for  a  change.  He  heard  several  of  ihcir  complaints,  which 
he  calls  their  dolSanceSj  and  from  the  whole,  did  not  augur  well 
of  the  success  or  long  continuance  of  the  establishment  Indeed, 
we  would  be  astonished  if  a  society  so  organized  could  maintain 
itself  any  length  of  time,  without  the  strong  cement  of  religion, 
and  with  such  a  lax  system  of  morality  as  is  avowed  by  the 
founders.  One  of  the  members,  says  the  Duke,  acknowledges 
himself  an  atheist  The  marriage  bond  is  considered  as  a  tempo- 
rary partnership.  With  such  principles,  or  rather  absence  of  prin- 
ciples, no  society  can  endure.  We  are  not  sorry,  however,  to 
see  the  experiment  made,  being  in  strong  hopes  that  the  result 
will  add  new  strength  to  the  ancient  props  and  buttresses  of  so- 
cial order. 

While  the  Duke  was  tliere,  he  heard  atrocious  stories  propa- 
gated against  Mr.  Rapp,  and  his  establishment  They  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  we  forbear  detailing  them  to  our  readers.  It  seems 
the  jealousy  of  trade  has  found  its  way  even  among  those  who 
profess  to  associate  in  order  to  promote  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  mankind. 

Although  our  judicious  traveller  was  far  from  approving  the 
system  which  he  found  established  at  New-Harmony,  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  spent  his  time  disagreeably  there.  He  deriv- 
ed much  pleasure  from  the  conversation  of  Mr.  M'Clure,  Mr. 
Say,  Mr.  Le  Sueur,  Dr.  Troost,  Madame  Fretageot  and  other 
men  and  women  of  talents  and  education,  whom  Mr.  Owen  has 
contrived  to  gather  around  him.  A  great  part  of  his  time  was 
taken  up  with  music  and  dancing,  which  it  seems  makes  a  part 
of  the  employment  of  their  time.  The  band  of  music,  though 
not  numerous,  was  good,  and  several  of  the  ladies  were  profi- 
cients in  the  art.  They  were  also  very  fond  of  dancing.  They  had 
introduced  a  figure  into  one  of  their  cotillions,  which  they  call- 
ed the  new  Social  System,  It  has  not  yet  found  its  way,  as  we 
believe,  into  our  dancing  assemblies.  Some  of  the  ladies  felt  scru- 
ples against  dancing  on  a  Sunday,  but  our  traveller  observing  to 
them  that  these  prejudices  should  not  be  indulged  in  the  Sanc^ 
ttuury  qf  Philosophy^  his  argument  easily  prevailed,  and  the 
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dance  went  on.  We  mu8t  say,  however,  by  way  of  extenuation, 
Uiat  in  GeroiJMiy  the  Sabbath  is  not  kept  with  the  aame  rigour  u 
in  this  country,  and  the  Duke  appears  to  be  extremely  fond  of 
this  youthful  exercise;  he  is  also  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  and 
rarely  misses  an  opportunity  of  showing;  his  fondness  for  that  art 
A  good  concert,  or  even  a  good  song,  is  to  him  an  event  of  impor- 
tance, which  he  never  fails  to  record  in  his  journal.  Music  is 
a  part  of  a  German's  existence;  there  is  no  country  in  the  world, 
not  even  Italy,  where  the  knowledge  of  it  is  so  widely  spread, 
and  where  so  many  good  performers  are  to  be  found.  It  is  said, 
that  in  Thuringia,  the  country  of  Duke  Bernard,  even  the  pea- 
sants, are  all  skilled  in  music. 

Fern  im  ThUrin^erlandc,  wo  jcglichcr  Bsuier  Musik  weiss. — Vou. 

It  was  reported  at  New-Harmony  while  the  Prince  was  there, 
that  Mr.  Owen  intended  to  add  two  branches  to  his  establishment, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  located  in  the  state  of  New-York,  and 
the  other  at  Valley-Forge,  in  Pennsylvania.  We  think  he  will 
hardly  find  a  comfortable  footing  in  the  midst  of  the  descendants 
of  the  companions  of  fVilliani  Penn,  Valley-Forge  is  a  conse- 
crated place;  its  inhabitants  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  thus  den* 
crated. 

We  must  now  relieve  the  reader  from  the  contemplation  of 
these  scenes,  by  giving  the  Prince's  own  description  of  another 
establishment,  which  although,  like  that  of  Mr.  Owen,  founded 
on  the  system  of  general  co-operation^  yet  may  be  considered 
as  its  very  opposite,  as  it  has  religion  and  morality  for  its  basis. 
It  is,  indeed,  mixed  with  no  small  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  but 
without  this  ingredient  it  seems  impossible  to  keep  men  together 
under  a  system  of  community  of  property,  while  there  are  nu- 
merous examples  of  such  associations  being  maintained  for  a  long 
time  by  means  of  a  strong  religious  feeling.  The  monastic  insti- 
tutions of  Europe,  some  of  which  have  resisted  the  efforts  made 
by  the  most  powerful  governments  for  their  destruction,  are  a 
strong  confirmation  of  this  truth;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  coM 
abstract  principles  have  yet  been  able  to  produce  any  similar  ef- 
fects. As  a  counterpart  to  what  precedes,  we  shall  give  an  extract 
from  the  Duke's  description  of  Mr.  Rapp's  new  settlement  at  Eco- 
nomy, in  his  own  language. 

**  As  we  approached  the  place,  we  passed  bv  two  amoking  brick-kilnii,  and 
came  to  a  newly  erected  house.  On  the  top  of'  it  stood  three  woodland  boni> 
blowers,  who  on  our  approach  began  to  blow  their  horns.  At  the  tavern,  a  hand- 
some large  frame  house,  we  were  received  by  old  Mr.  Rapp,  at  the  head  of  the 
superintendents  of  his  community.  They  were  all  gray  headed,  venerable  old 
men.  Most  of  them  had  emigiated  with  Mr.  Rapp,  twenty-one  vears  ago,  from 
IVurtemberg.  After  the  first  salutations,  they  led  us  into  a  plainly  but  tastciufljr 
fumislied  apartment.  There  we  conversed  for  a  sliort  time,  and  then  aat  down  \m 
dinner.  The  Uble  was  covered  with  dishes  in  the  German  style  of  cookeiy,  and 
cordial  gaietv  presided  over  the  repast 

"From  what  I  had  read  about  ilr.  Rapp  and  bis  society,  and  what  I  hadkte- 
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If  heard  at  Kew-IIarmony,  I  must  own  that  I  was  8tron|i^ly  prejudiced  ag^nst 
him  and  his  people,  and  I  rejoiced  that  [  liad  come  to  see  with  mv  own  eyes 
another  and  a  better  establisiiment.  I  never  saw  a  socict}'  governed  m  a^ manner 
30  truly  patriarchal  as  this  is,  and  what  these  men  have  performed  is  the  best 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  tlieir  institutions,  and  of  the  harmony  that  prevails 
amon^  them. 

•*  The  elder  Rapp  is  a  larg«  man,  seventy  years  old ;  his  years  do  not  appear 
to  have  diminished  his  streni^h  ;  his  hair,  indeed,  is  gray  ;  but  his  blue  eyes, 
shaded  by  thick  eye-brows,  are  full  of  life  and  fire  (  his  voice  is  strong  and  im- 
picssivc,  and  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  gesticulation,  he  knows  how  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  expression  to  what  he  says.  He  speaks  a  kind  of  Swabian  dialects 
somewhat  mixed  with  English  ;*  a  language  to  which  the  ear  of  a  German  must 
become  accustomed  in  the  United  States.  What  he  said,  however,  was  welt 
conceived,  and  clearly  expressed. 

**  Rapp*s  object  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  which  Mr.  Owen  professes  to 
have  in  view  \  a  community  of  property,  and  the  co-operation  of  all  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  society  to  the  general  g^od,  by  means  of  which,  the  welfane  of  eve- 
Tv  individual  is  to  be  secured.  Mr.  Kapp's  society,  however,  is  not  kept  togfc- 
ther  by  this  hope  alone  ;  but  also  by  the  bond  of  religion,  wliich  in  Mr.  Owen's 
institution  is  entirely  wanting.  The  results  are  in  favour  of  Itapp's  system.  By 
that  of  Mr.  Owen,  not  only  no  great  effects  have  yet  been  produced,  but  the 
prospects  are  very  unfavourable.  It  is,  imleed,  surprising,  and  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  a  plain  man,  like  Mr.  Rapp,  should  have  succeeded  in  knitting  io 
fast  together  a  society  of  nearly  seven  hundred  persons,  and  persuaded  them  in 
a  manner  to  honour  him  as  a  prophet.  He  has  done  this  by  means  of  his  ascend- 
ancy over  the  minds  of  his  associates,  even  so  far  as  to  suspend  the  connexion 
between  the  sexes.  It  was  found  that  the  society  was  likely  to  become  too  nu- 
merous, and  therefore  the  members  of  the  community  agreed  with  each  other  to 
live  with  their  wives. like  brothers  and  sisters.  A  nearer  connexion  is  not  forbid* 
den,  any  more  than  marriage  «  both  are  only  advised  again^it.  Therefore  some 
marriages  continue  to  take  place  \  some  children  are  bom  every  year,  and  for 
these  chiklren  there  is  a  school,  with  a  teacher  at  the  l)ead  of  it.  The  communi* 
ty  entertain  the  highest  veneration  for  old  Mr.  Rapp  ;  they  call  him  father,  and 
treat  him  as  such." 

We  have  not  room -to  insert  the  remainder  of  the  very  inter- 
esting and  copious  description  which  our  author  ^ives  of  this 
remarkable  settlement,  of  its  agriculture  and  horticulture,  of  its 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactories,  its  mills,  its  machines,  and 
its  various  sources  of  prosperity.  The  comparison  of  his  long 
and  detailed  accounts  of  Mr.  Rapp's  and  Mr.  Owen's  establish- 
ments, will  furnish  matter  for  much  serious  and  important  reflec- 
tion, to  the  statesman  as  well  as  to  the  philosopher.  In  the  one 
we  see  a  blooming  and  rapid  creation,  rising  as  it  were  by  en- 
chantment; in  the  other  we  think  we  see  a  cold  hand  employed 
in  the  work  of  destruction.  New-Harmony  is  no  more  what  it 
was  when  Mr.  Rapp  and  his  followers  left  it.  While  Mr.  Owen's 
abstract  doctrines  confuse  the  head,  Mr.  R.ipp's  enthusiastic  sys- 
tem warms  the  heart,  and  by  that  means  commands  and  puts  in 
action  all  the  powers  of  the  body  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Common  opinions  will  never  unite  men  in  close  and  intimate  so- 
ciety, particularly  those  who  have  received  a  different  education 

•  We  have  •*.*«»  »  curioiu  piece  of  poetry,  written  in  that  Oermano- American  dialect,  flf 
vkich  we  have  •inee  ett«li*avo«in'd  in  vain  to  obtain  a  copy.  It  was  printed  ia  a  cauolry  mcwtpa* 
per,  about  forty  y<f«r«  ago,  und  began  thu« :  ^      .  *      ,« 

*  **  Gat  morg^  Haiu !  hatt  du  tchon  gcbreakftil  ?* 
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and  difiercnt  habits  in  early  life;  common  feelings  and  strong 
feelings  too,  can  alone  produce  that  efiect 

We  do  not  know  what  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Duke  on  the 
general  subject  of  negro  slavery.  On  this  topic,  as  well  as'on  roost 
others  connected  with  the  politics  of  our  country,  he  has  thought 
it  best  to  preserve  a  prudent  silence.  We  know,  however,  that  his 
mind  revolts  at  the  abuse  of  that  state  of  things;  the  manner  in 
which  he  relates  a  scene  of  this  description,  which  he  happened  to 
witness  at  New-Orleans,  convinces  us  that  he  is  disposed  to  as* 
sert  the  prerogatives  of  human  nature,  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  colour.  We  shall  give  this  anecdote  in  his  own  words, 
as  a  good  specimen  of  the  feelings  of  his  honest  heart 

"  Every  day,"  says  he,  (he  speaks  of  New-Orleans,)  "affords  examples  of  the 
(leading  treatment  which  the  poor  negroes  experienced.  I  do  not  lik.e\o  speak 
of  It ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  pass  over  in  silence  a  scene  to  which  I  was  a  witneai^ 
on  the  22d  of  March  (1826),  and  which  filled  me  with  indignation.  In  the  boud- 
ing-house  where  1  lodged,  there  was  a  young  Virginian  female  slave,  who  senred 
as  a  house-maid;  a  neat,  attentive,  and  orderly  gin.  There  was  a  Frenchnun  lir- 
ing  in  the  house,  who,  at  an  early  hour,  called  for  water.  As  it  was  not  brought 
to  him  immediately,  he  flew  down  stairs  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  the 
poor  girl  employed  about  some  other  business  of  the  family.  He  immediately 
struck  her  witli  his  fist,  so  that  the  blood  gushed  down  her  face.  The  unfoita- 
natc  creature,  excited  by  this  undeserved  treatment,  put  herself  on  the  defenshre, 
and  seized  her  aggressor  by  the  throat.  He  cried  aloud  for  help;  but  nobody 
would  interfere.  The  fellow  tlien  ran  into  his  room,  packed  up  nis  things,  and 
said  he  would  leave  the  house.  But  now  our  landlady,  Madame  Herries,  when 
she  heard  Oiis,  in  order  to  make  her  peace  with  tlie  rascal,  had  the  infamy  to  or- 
der twenty-six  strokes  of  a  cow-skin  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  poor  girl,  and  al^ 
ried  her  cruelty  so  far,  as  to  compel  her  lover,  a  young  black  slave,  who  senred 
in  the  family,  to  be  her  executioner.  This  was  not  all ;  the  Frenchman,  who  wis 
a  clerk  to  a  commercial  house  at  Montpelier,  was  not  satisfied  with  this  punish- 
ment, lie  lodged  a  complaint  against  the  girl  at  thd  Mayor's  office,  caused  her 
to  be  arrested  by  two  constables,  and  had  her  lashed  again  in  his  presence.  I  re* 
gret  that  I  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  name  of  this  wretch,  in  oraer  to  make  his 
shameful  conduct  as  public  as  it  deserves  to  be." 

This  is  truly  a  shocking  story,  and  we  would  hardly  give  cre- 
dit to  it,  if  it  were  not  so  well  attested.  We  hope  there  are  not 
many  such  monsters  in  our  country. 

The  Duke  is  very  sparing  of  anecdotes,  and  perhaps  he  is 
right;  he,  however,  tells  them  well.  The  one  that  he  relates  of 
liis  friend.  Bishop  Dubourg,  also  at  New-Orleans,  comes  very 
ct  propos  to  do  away  the  impressions  of  that  which  we  have  just 
heard.  It  suggests  a  good  method  of  preventing  the  bad  effects 
of  dangerous  books,  and  at  the  same  time  making  up  an  Episco- 
pal library. 

*•  Bishop  Dubourg,  whom  I  have  often  visited  during  my  stay  in  this  city,  re- 
ceived me  one  day  in  his  library,  which  besides  theological  works,  contains  man? 
books  of  History  and  the  Belles  Lettres.  I  remarked  a  complete  set  of  the  French 
Encyclop^dit,  and  complimented  the  Bishop  upon  it,  expressing  my  astonish- 
ment that  he  had  been  able  to  purchase  that  work  in  this -country.    The  good  - 
man  smiled,  and  related  to  me  how  he  had  come  by  it.     As  he  was  travelling  :r 
through  Flanders  in  the  years  1816  and  1817,  with  the  Bishop  Prince  de  Brogfie^ 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  and  his  daughter,  well  known  for  tnei=a 
excemvc  bigotry.  The  lady,  a  great  reader,  told  him  in  confidence  that  she  fcL-« 
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great  scruples  of  conscience,  because  she  had  the  EncyelopMie  in  her  libriiy, 
which  was  said  to  contain  so  many  bitter  thinji^s  ag-ainst  the  church.  She  asked* 
liim  whether  slic  should  not  throw  that  scandalous  book  into  the  fire?  Tkinff  him* 
self  very  foml  of  books,  ami  seeing^  that  her  copy  was  perfect  and  entire,  he  ad- 
vised her  against  the  pious  deed:  but,  said  he,  if  you  are  willing  to  trust  me  with 
that  book,  I  shall  take  care  to  make  it  quite  harmless.  In  this  manner  he  reacucd 
from  the  flames  that  valuable  work,  and  incorporated  it  into  his  librar)-." 

By  way  of  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  our  author  speaks 
of  our  public  afiairs,  and  our  public  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  introduce  a  curious  anecdote  which  he  tells  of  Bonaparte  and 
our  ministers  in  France,  we  shall  insert  here  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Crawford,  during  his  stay  in 
Georgia : — 

"  On  the  22d  of  December,  (1825,)  wc  were  obli|^ed  to  remain  at  Auguata. 
We  heard  that  Hr.  Crawford,  tlie  former  ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  Pa> 
ris  was  there.  We  went,  therefore,  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  roan 
of  culoatal  stature,  and  of  a  noble  external  appearance.  lie  was  about  a  year 
a{^o  struck  witli  an  apoplexy,  so  tliat  he  was  paralyzed  on  one  side,  and  spoke 
with  difficulty.  To  my  astonishment,  he  could  not  speak  French,  alUiougb  he 
liad  resided  several  years  as  ambassador  at  Paris.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Cnw* 
ford's  predecessor  in  that  office,  was  Chancellor  IJvin^on,  who  was  deaf:  they 
were  both  presented  at  the  same  time  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who»  as  be 
couM  not  converse  with  either,  expressed  his  astonishment  tiiat  the  United 
States  should  send  him  deaf  and  dumb  ambassadors.  I  therefore  enjoyed  vety 
Tittle  of  Mr.  Crawford's  convei'sation ;  for,  as  he  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  B.,  tt  was 
carried  on  chiefly  between  them,  and  I  was  often  referred  to  his  daughter  and 
her  friends,  who  were  in  tlie  room.  There  was,  indeed,  much  to  expect  from 
the  daughter  of  such  a  statesman.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  a  school  in  one 
of  the  southern  states.  The  more,  however,  I  travelled  southward,  the  more  I 
found  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  are  behind  their  northern  neighbours  in 
point  of  education.  Mr.  Crawford  was  Uie  hero  of  tlie  Democratic  part^,  and 
wouki  probably,  but  for  his  infirmity,  have  been  President  in  the  Spring  ol  1825. 
But,  on  that  account.  General  Jackson  was  set  up  in  his  place  as  a  candidate  { 
and  so  many  personal  objections  were  made  to  that  individual,  that  the  present 
President^  Adams,  obtained  the  victory  over  him." 

Ignorance  of  the  French  language,  among  the  Germana,  is 
considered  as  a  sure  sign  of  a  total  want  of  genteel  education. 
After  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  when  the  spirit  of  revenge 
against  France  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  exclude  the  French  entirely  from  polite  circles,  and  to 
speak  only  the  vernacular  tongue ;  the  men  of  letters  affected  to 
obliterate  from  the  German  idiom  every  word  of  French  ori- 
gin, and  to  substitute  others  in  their  stead ;  but  these  attempts 
did  not  succeed  ;  the  work  before  us  is  a  proof  of  it,  as  it  is  suf- 
ficiently interlarded  with  downright  French  words.  The  late 
Dr.  Scybert  of  Philadelphia,  used  to  relate,  that  when  at  Gftt- 
tingcn,  or  some  other  town  in  Germany,  he  went  to  visit  the 
celebrated  Zimmermann,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Review.  Zimmermann  addressed  him  in  French, 
and  tlie  Doctor  could  not  answer.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
look  of  contempt  which  the  German  physician  gave  him,  which 
was  by  no  means  softened,  when  Seybert  spoke  to  him  in  the 
(ierman  dialect  of  tliis  country.    At  last,  with  much  difficul- 
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ty,  our  countryman  made  him  understand  that  he  was  an  Ame- 
ricafi  from  Pennsylvania,  where  the  French  languaj^e  was  not 
an  indispensable  part  of  a  j^ood  education.  From  that  moment, 
he  said,  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  Solitude,  treated  him  with 
great  kindness,  and  made  no  difficulty  to  speak  with  him  in  the 
idiom  of  his  native  country. 

As  to  the  anecdote  related  of  Bonaparte,  concerning  Chancel- 
lor Livingston's  deafness,  and  his  successor's  inability  to  converse 
in  the  French  language,  we  have  heard  it  related  before,  but  Mr. 
Crawford  was  not  a  party  to  it  That  gentleman  was  not  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  the  Chancellor  ;  it  was  his  brother-in-law, 
General  Armstrong,  who,  at  that  time,  it  is  said,  could  not  speak 
French,  and  whom  tlie  First  Consul  used  sometimes  to  banter, 
by  asking  him  at  his  levees,  whether  he  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  tl)e  study  of  the  diplomatic  language.  Mr.  Livingston 
was  very  hard  of  hearing,  when  he  went  over  to  France,  not- 
withstanding which  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  the  most  im- 
E>rtant  treaty  tlie  United  States  ever  made,  that  which  annexed 
ouisiana  to  this  country.  He  was  very  sensible  of  his  infirmity, 
9Xi^  used  frequently  to  jest  upon  it  <<Come,"  said  he  one  day, 
to  a  friend  who  was  very  near  sighted,  and  whom  he  was  trying 
to  persuade  to  accompany  him  as  secretary  of  legation,  <<  come 
with  me  to  Paris,  and  I  shall  say  to  the  First  Consul :  <  See,  Sir, 
what  confidence  our  government  place  in  you  :  they  send  you  a 
deaf  ambassador,  and  a  blind  secretary.' "  Chancellor  Living- 
ston was  one  of  the  ablest  men  this  country  possessed  ;  and  the 
choice  made  of  him  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  (deaf  as  he  might  be,)  was 
fully  justified. 

The  reader  must  not  expect,  in  the  work  before  us,  more  than 
a  superficial  view  of  the  country  which  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Wei- 
mar undertakes  to  describe.  He  was  too  short  a  time  among 
us  to  make  very  profound  observations;  and  that  time  was  al- 
most entirely  spent  in  stages  and  in  steam-boats.  His  book  is, 
therefore,  rather  a  series  of  etchings,  than  a  connected  graphic 
view.  At  every  place  through  which  he  passes,  and  wherever 
he  stops  but  for  a  moment,  he  resorts  to  his  pencil,  and  sketches 
the  scenes  that  present  themselves  before  him.  The  notes  that 
he  takes,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  impression  which  the  objects 
made  upon  him  at  the  first  moment ;  and  we  can  trace  his  vari- 
ous feelings  at  difierent  times,  and  in  difierent  places.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  what  he  wrote,  was  not  intended  for  the  public  eye, 
and  that  he  had  no  idea  of  being  engaged  in  a  literary  composi- 
tion. He  tells  us  himself,  that  he  made  these  memoranda  for  his 
friends,  and  not  for  the  world  ;  and  this  he  needed  not  have  told 
us,  for  the  book  itself  bears  sufficient  testimony  of  it  We  find 
in  it  numerous  unimportant  details,  recorded  in  haste,  to  be  re- 
viewed at  leisure ;  many  things  designed  only  for  the  eyes  of 
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confideDtial  friendship;  private  conversations,  anecdotes,  details, 
i  n  short,  which  the  author  would  have  either  omitted  or  modi- 
fiedy  if  he  had  himself  revised  his  notes  for  the  press.  That  task 
l^e  confided  to  his  Editor,  who  admits  that  he  was  laid  under  no 
liind  of  injunction  or  restriction;  wc  should  therefore  have 
expected,  that  he  would  execute  it  in  a  manner  different  from 
^vhat  he  appears  to  have  done.  It  was  not  enough  to  say,  that 
the  style  of  his  patron  required  no  correction;  in  general,  we 
agree  with  him  on  this  point;  but  the  style  was  not  the  only. 
^hinf(  to  be  considered  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  We  sus|3ect  that 
!^Ir.  Luden  acted  more  the  part  of  a  courtier,  than  that  of  a 
f*riend  ;  but  it  is* too  often  the  misfortune  of  princes  to  have  no 
friends. 

Although  the  Duke  upon  the  whole  appears  to  have  formed  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  this  country,  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  particular  modifications  of  our 
social  existence,  diflfering  in  many  respects  from  that  of  Europe. 
Here  official  rank  or  title  has  little  to  do  with  the  degree  of 
consideration  which  a  man  enjoys  in  society.  That  is  exclusively 
bestowed  upon  personal  merit    The  chief  magistrate  of  a  place, 
is  not^  OD  that  account,  the  first  personage  in  it;  he  moves  in  the 
circle  for  which  he  is  fitted  by  his  education  and  his  habits,  and 
beyond  that  he  has  no  pretensions  out  of  the  line  of  his  official 
^uty.  Personal  merit,  on  the  contrary,  commands  respect  every 
ivhcre,  and  a  willing  homage  id  paid  to  it  by  all  the  classes  of  our 
republican  society.  We  make  this  observation,  because  we  have 
taken  notice  that  our  author  is  too  apt,  when  speaking  of  our 
most  distinguished,  though  untitled  citizens,  to  designate  them  in 
terms  which  with  us  imply  a  certain  degree  of  disrespect,  such 
for  instance  as  ein  Herry  (a  Mr.  Such  an  one,)  ftnd  other  slight- 
ing expressions,  the  more  remarkable  when  compared  with  his 
phraseology,  when  speaking  of  persons  to  whom  he  wishes  to 
show  respect ;  and  those  whom  he  thus  treats  with  careless  levity, 
are  mostly  gentlemen  of  high  respectability  and  standing  among 
us,  with  whom  he  associated,  and  in  whose  company  he  seemed 
pleased  ;  men,  in  some  instances,  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters 
of  recommendation,  which  must  have  informed  him  of  their  true 
characters.  We  had  thought  that  those  affected  forms  of  speech 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  polite  courts  of  Germany,  and 
banished  to  the  more  congenial  latitude  of  Krahwinkel.    We 
are  still  disposed  to  believe  so,  and  to  ascribe  to  haste  or  inatten- 
tion, those  unpleasant  modes  of  expression,  which  not  unfre* 
quently  occur  in  the  Duke's  Journal;  and  which  we  are  confi- 
dent he  would  have  corrected,  if  he  had  himself  prepared  his 
"work  foi*  the  press.    We  must,  therefore,  lay  the  blame  on  the 
learned  Editor  of  this  book,  whom  we  might  perhaps  call,  by 
way  of  retaliation,  ein  Herr  Luden^  if  we  did  not  recollect 
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.;at  he  is  a  tilled  personafj^e,  a  priw-coujiseUor ;  and,  as  the 
;ood  lady,  Mrs.  Undcr-Sub-Deputy-Tax-Gatherer  Staar,  very 
candidly  says:  Etwas  Geheimes  hahen  wir  in  unserer  Fami- 
tie  nock  nicht  gehabt ;  "  we  have  never  yet  had  a  privy-counsel- 
lor in  our  family."* 

We  have  softened  these  German  forms,  whenever  they  oc- 
curred in  the  extr^fjcts  we  have  given  ;  as  we  did  not  wish  our* 
benevolent  visiter  to  appear  in  his  book  less  amiable  than  h(^ 
did  in  his  person,  while  among  us,  when,  we  must  say,  that, 
he  never  deviated  fgr  a  single  moment  from  the  strictest  rulesv 
of  politeness  and  urbanity. 

The  Germans  are  a  plain,  downright,  honest  people.    Thos^ 
multifarious  forms,  invented  by  their  aristocracy  to  preserve  m~ 
distinction  of  ranks,  sit  very  awkwardly  upon  them.    Many  arr?t 
the  efforts  which  they  have  made  to  get  rid  of  the  burden.    Tc» 
this  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  so  general  introduc — 
tioD  of  the  French  language  among  them.  When  a  great  man  i^« 
to  be  addressed,  whose  titles  are  so  long  and  so  complicated^  tha't:. 
it  requires  a  professed  herald  to  furnish  a  complete  list  of  them* 
the  letter  is  directed  in  French;  and  A  Monsieur^  Monsieur^ 
solves  every  difliculty.    But,   when  the  unfortunate  writer  i^ 
Ignorant  of  that  tongue,  he  puts  on  his  direction  at  random,  c«. 
heap  of  high-sounding  titles,  and  subjoins  to  them  the  letters^ 
S.  T.,  which  mean  Saivo  tiluloj  and  is  as  much  as  to  say   r 
^<  His  Highness  or  His  Excellency  will  forgive  me,  but  I  am  no  ^ 
acquainted  with  the  scries  of  his  titles."   Thank  God,  we  have? 
no  such  troublesome  things  in  this  country;  our  only  title  oA 
distinction  is  that  of  genHeman ;  a  word  which  it  is  very  difi  — 
cult  to  make  a  thorough-bred  European  comprehend.    Neithex — 
the  French  GentilhommCj  the  Spanish  Hidalgo^  nor  the  Ger- — 
man  Edelmann,  nor  yet  the  Russian  Dwonaninf  or  the  Turlc  — 
ish  Effendiy  can  convey  to  the  mind  its  true  and  precise  mcarm  — 
ing,  which  every  child  among  us,  however,  fully  understands. 

Duke  Bernard  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  German  in  tl'ftc^ 
fullest  and  most  honourable  sense  of  the  word,  ein  tighter  Deut' 
cher.    The  love  of  his  native  countrv  seems  to  have  been  co 
fltantly  predominant  in  his  mind.    We  have  no  doubt  that  tl^  ^^ 
most  pleasing  objects  of  his  meditations  while  in  the  Unite?'' 
States,  were  those  memorated  in  pathetic  strain  in  the  cclebrsBt" 
ed  Ram  des  Vaches: — 

••  Mon  perc,  ma  mere,  mon  frcrc,  ma  socur ; — 
Nus  clairs  ruisseaiix,  nos  liameaux,  nos  c6teauX|  nos  montagneS{ 
£t  romemcnt  do  nos  cumpagncs. 
La  si  gcntillc  Isabcau." 

Every  thing  in  the  book  breathes  the  love  of  country,  and   hy 
it  apparent  contradictions  may  be  explained.     When  the  Duke 

■ 

•  See  Kotzebue's  excellent  comedy,  entitled :  "  The  Little  Towns  of  Cwcr 
many,"  (Die  Ueutschcn  Kleinbtiidtcr. ) 
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sd  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a  state,  one  third  of  which  he  knew 
I  inhabited  by  Germans  or  their  descendants,  his  expecta* 
were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  With  what  delight  he  re- 
d  an  invitation  of  the  sons  of  Herman  to  partake  of  a  na- 
I  dinner  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  best  can  describe, 
alas!  when  in  the  midst  of  them,  what  a  falling  off  was 
!  The  ancient  language  forgotten  or  corrupted ;  the  man- 
so  different  from  those  he  had  left  at  home!  Even  thedish- 
spkndid  dinner  J  indeed  ;  no  doubt  compounded  by  the  m'ost 
ent  French  liestatiraieur.  But  that  was  not  what  he  look- 
*•  He  expected  to  see  OertnanSy  and  he  found  •Americans. 
we  wonder,  then,  that  his  disappointment  appears  in  the 
iption  which  he  gives  of  this  feast  ?  How  different  were  his 
igs  at  the  plain,  the  homely  dinner  which  was  offered  him 
r.  Rapp,  and  his  Wurtembergers!  No  high  seasoned  saucenj 
cquisite  condimentSj  no  ragadis  were  to  be  seen  there. 
he  table  was  covered  with  Oerman  dishes.  No  doubt,  there 
he  beer-sovpy  the  noodles^  the  sour-crovt;  perhaps  a  sly  bot- 
two  of  the  genuine  Hochheimery  or  at  least  the  purple  Bis- 
the  punch  of  Germany,  justly  celebrated  by  a  charming 
)f  that  nation : 


Abcr  den  Dischof 


Hebe  doch  auf ;  das  ist  ein  g^eaandes  und  liebliches  Trsink]eir\. 

■  Hand  the  Bischof  round; 

It  is  a  wholesome  and  delicious  drink. — ^Voas'  Luise,  Idyl.  3. 

the  Pfeifchen  after  dinner;  the  fragrant  tube;  the  dispeller  of 
I,  the  solace  of  care!  0,  Wie  Pfeifchen  was  surely  there;  while 
ips,  the  Pseudo-Germans  of  Philadelphia,  thought  it  impolite 
nd  even  a  cigar!  We  cannot  compare  our  traveller's  descrip- 
9f  the  two  dinners,  without  honouring  his  patriotic  feelings; 
5  we  recommend  to  the  Ex-Germans  of  the  city  of  brotherly 
to  leave  off  the  costume  of  their  Teutonic  ancestors,  and 
1  another  Prince  from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  shall  hereafter 
this  country,  to  invite  him  to  a  dinner  if  they  please,  but  in 
own  proper  character  of  •^mericanSj  the  only  one  which 
can  sustain  with  honour  and  credit  to  themselves. 
It  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  desultory  review.    We 

our  excellent  Duke  with  perfect  good  humour.  He  loves 
ountry  and  we  love  him.  Dear  Philadelphia,  yWenrf/y  Bal- 
•e,  and  the  other  places  which  he  favoured  with  his  ami- 
society,  will  be  happy  to  welcome  him  again,  if  chance  or 
lation  should  once  more  direct  his  way  to  this  hemisphere, 
lese  volumes  are  embellished  with  the  picture  of  the  author, 
h  we  think  a  very  good  likeness.  They  also  contain  maps  of 
[ties  af  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  a  small  one  of  Pitts- 

besides  a  number  of  vignettes  and  explanatory  drawing, 
ere  are,  indeed,  in  this  book,  many  things  well  known  in 

L.  IV.-— NO.  7.  34 
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this  country,  and  which  are  familiar  to  our  well-informed  citizens. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  it  was  written  for  the  meridian  of 
Europe,  and  in  that  respect  it  may  be  considered  as  a  good  ge- 
neral view  of  the  physical  and  moral  situation  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  There  are  some  occasion- 
al mistakes;  but  not  of  great  consequence.  As  to  objects  merely 
political,  it  may  be  well  understood  why  the  Prince  did  not  think 
proper  to  expatiate  upon  them. 

We  understand  that  a  translation  of  this  work  is  preparing 
for  the  press.  It  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  will  leave  the  same  pleasing  impressions  of  the  author 
that  we  have  felt  ourselves  and  been  happy  to  express. 


Art.  X. — Controversy  respecting  the  pretensions  qf  Marcus 

Bull  to  the  Rumford  Premium. 

X.'^TVansactions  qf  the  American  Philosophical  Society ^ 
held  at  Philadelphia^  for  promoting  useful  knowledge. — 
Vol.  iii.  part  I ;  new  series.  Containing — ^^Experiments  ta 
determine  the  comparative  quantities  qfheat  evolved  in  the 
combustion  qf  the  principal  varieties  qfv>ood  and  coal  used 
in  the  United  States  for  fuel;  and,  alsoj  to  determine  the 
comparative  quantities  qfhtat  lost  by  the  ordinary  appara^ 
tus  made  use  qffor  their  combustion^ — By  Marcus  Bull- 

^.-^^  Defence  of  thji  Experiments  to  determine  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the' principal  varieties  qf  Fuel  used  in  the 
United  States^  and  also  in  Europe;  containing  a  corres- 
pondence with  a  committee  of  the  American  Academy  qf 
Arts  and  Sciences;  their  Report  and  Remarks  thereon  ;  and 
animadversions  on  the  manner  in  which  the  trust  confided 
to  the  Academy^  by  Count  Run\fordj  has  been  managed 
By  Marcus  Bull,  Member  qf  the  American  Philosophical 
Society y  fyc. 

3. — A  short  reply  to  a  Pamphlet  published  at  Philadelphia; 
entitled^  ^^  A  defence  cf  the  Experiments^^  fyc.  By  one  of  Ik 
Committee  of  the  American  Academy. 

4. — An  Answer  to  "w?  short  reply ^^^  fyc.  fyc.  fyc.  By  Marcus 
Bull,  M.  A.  P.  S.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

In  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Marcus  Bull,  of  this  city,  undertook 
a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  t6  ascertain  the  compara- 
tive values  of  different  kinds  of  fuel.  In  1826,  the  results  of  his 
inquiry  were  communicated  to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, in  a  paper  mentioned  at  the.  head  of  this  article,  which 
meeting  with  great  applause,  was  soon  after  published  at  the  ex- 
f^nse,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 
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Thas  encourased,  Mr.  Bull  ventured  to  apply  to  the  Ameri- 
Oin  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Boston,  for  a  premium,  which,  as 
krualees  of  a  fund,  accepted  from  Count  Rumford,  they  are  ob» 
ligated  to  award  for  meritorious  discoveries  respecting  heat.  Mr. 
Bull  was  soon  apprized  by  a  committee,  to  whom  his  claim  was 
referred  by  the  academy,  that  his  experiments  were  deemed  ob- 
iectionable  on  certain  stated  grounds.  This  led  to  a  controversy, 
irhich  has  been  published  in  the  three  last  of  the  above  mention^ 
fid  pamphlets,  and  the  merits  of  which,  we  propose  briefly  to 
fixamine. 

A  person  may  perform  an  ingenious,  arduous,  and  accurate 
sourse  of  experiments,  and  may  attain  results  to  which  much  im- 
wrtance  may  be  attached  by  competent  judges,  in  whom  confi- 
lence  may  be  inspired  by  their  acquaintance  with  him  and  with 
lis  methods  of  investigation;  yet  unless  some  striking  discovery 
je  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  their  merit  may  be  honestly  question- 
al by  those  who  know  nothing  of  him,  or  them,  unless  by  ru- 
mour, or  through  his  own  writings.  These  observations  we  con- 
nive to  be  applicable  in  the  case  under  consideration.  Our  per- 
lonal  accjuaintance  with  Mr.  Bull,  and  our  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing his  mdefatigable  assiduity,  and  scrupulous  accuracy,  while 
sngaged  in  his  experiments,  created  much  confidence  in  his  de- 
jluctions:  yet  as  they  depend  mainly  upon  his  own  statements,  and 
lo  not  carry  anv  inherent  evidence  of  truth,  we  are  not  surpris- 
Bd  that  a  committee  of  a  remote  society,  who  are  personally  un« 
lequainted  with  him,  should  not,  in  consideration  of  his  labours, 
liave  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  award  him  a  premium,  to 
srhich  time  has  given  an  accumulated  pecuniary  value. 

Had  the  committee  then  refused  the  Rumford  premium  to  Mr. 
Bull,  simply  on  the  ground  that  his  results  required  confirma- 
tioD,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  prove  their  decision  incor- 
rect; but  injudiciously,  as  it  appears  to  us,  they  deemed  it  expe- 
lieut  to  object  theoretically,  and  as  we  conceive  erroneously,  to 
the  means  which  he  employed  to  guard  against  the  vicissitudes 
of  atmospheric  temperature. 

Pursuant  to  the  advice  of  Dr.  Hare,  one  room  having  been 
made  within  another,  so  as  to  leave  an  interval  on  every  side  be- 
tween the  partition  A  of  the  inner  room,  and  wall  B  of  the  outer 


room,  it  is  alleged  by  the  committee,  that  although  the  air  in  the 
intervd  may  have  beea  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  still  the 
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inner  surface  of  the  wall  B,  may  by  radiation  have  varied  the 
temperature  of  the  outer  surface  A  of  the  partition,  in  conse- 
quence of  atmospheric  changes.  We  should  have  inferred,  a  pri* 
oriy  that  no  variation  could  in  tliis  way  ensue,  which  would  be: 
sufficiently  extensive  to  merit  consideration;  and  subsequently  it 
was  shown  by  experiments,  made  by  Mr.  Bull,  in  the  presence: 
of  Dr.  Hare,  and  others,  that  when  the  whole  effect  of  the  radit- 
iion  from  the  wall  B,  was  concentrated  upon  a  differential  ther- 
mometer, so  as  to  be  multiplied  an  hundred  fold,  it  fell  short  of 
a  quantity  which  could  have  produced  any  sensible  influenee 
upon  the  most  sensitive  mercurial  thermometer. 

But  admitting  that  radiation  may  influence  the  temperature  of 
the  inner  room,  without  proportionally  altering  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  thermometer  will  re- 
main indifferent  to  any  change,  thus  effected.  Whenever  radiant 
caloric  should  be  more  or  less*  rapidly  abstracted  from  the  sa^ 
face  A,  of  the  partition,  it  would  in  like  manner  be  abstracted 
from  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  similarly  exposed.  Agreeably 
to  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Bull,  two  thermometers,  one  within 
the  inner  room,  the  other  in  the  interval  between  the  partitioi 
A,  and  wall  B,  were  sustained  uniformly  at  the  same  difference 
of  temperature.  If  under  these  circumstances,  the  loss  of  radiant 
heat,  could  not  vary  without  detection,  to  show  that  it  might  es- 
cape without  altering  the  temperature  of  the  air  between  th6 
rooms,  were  a  waste  of  time ;  since  the  measures  of  the  operator 
in  increasing  orlessening  the  heat  of  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween A  and  B,  were  regulated  by  the  thermometer,  not  by  the 
air.  • 

As  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  most  useful  discoveries,  have 
been  for  a  long  time  treated  with  neglect,  the  inference  made  by 
the  author  of  the  short  reply,  in  the  following  passage,  appears  to 
us  extremely  unfair. 


\ 


««  About  two  years  aj|^,  Mr.  Miirciis  Bull,  of  Philadelphia,  pablisbed  a  i 
of  '  experiments  to  determine  the  comparative  quantities  of  heat  e\'o1ved  in  the 
combustion  of  the  principal  varieties  of  wood  and  coal  u&ed  in  the  L'luted 
States,'  &c.  &c.  These  experiments,  we  arc  told  by  their  author,  liavc  been 
copied  and  commended  in  varimis  periodical  works  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  of 
course  n  wide  circuhition  given  to  them.  Their  object  is  said  to  ha^-e  been  pms- 
tical  utility ;  and,  althoii}^li  tltcir  length  may  have  prevented  many  readers  fnm 
entering  into  their  merits,  yet  certain  alleged  facts,  stated  as  results  in  a  corapa- 
mtivc  table  at  the  end,  ai-c  intelligfihle  to  all  kinds  of  persons :  such  as  the  fiMt 
that  a  cord  of  hickory  wood,  jiossesses  more  value,  or  more  heating  power,  tlian 
a  chaldron  of  CanncI,  or  of  Liverpool  coal,  or  than  a  ton  of  t.ehi^h  coal ;  the 
fact  that  a  chaldron  of  Newcastle  coal  is  of  less  value  than  a  cord  of  white  oak» 
or  of  swamp  whortlciieiTy,  &c.  &c.  with  various  other  results  equally  extraordi- 
"^jy»  f**^  *t  variance  with  previous  opinions  on  the  subject 

•  I  wo  yeai-s,  as  has  been  said,  have  elapsed  ;  and  no  great  practical  gtxid  il 
Known  to  have  grown  out  of  Mr.  Bull's  experiments.  The  relative  prices  oTtbe 
oiifcrent  kuids  of  fuel,  continue  probably  the  same  that  they  would  liave  been, 
*  ^.K*!  i_\i*^  ^^^^  written.    Our  citizens  continue  to  pay  twice  as  much  fcr 

«naWron  of  Cannel  or  Uverpool  coal,  as  they  viU  give  for  «  cord  of  hickoiy 
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mkL  Neither  a  coid  of  oak,  nor  of  whortleberry  buabei,  can  be  bartered  in 
change  for  a  chaldron  of  Newcastle  coal.  Our  manufacturers,  whose  interests 
i  staked  upon  the  good  management  of  their  furnaces,  continue  to  prefer  the 
mlta  of  their  own  experience,  founded  upon  trials  made  in  the  torge  way  duf - 
f  wmny  years,  rather  than  adopt  Mr.  Bull's  opinions,  enforced  as  they  are  by 
ity  pages  of  scientiBc  detail. 
**  iVhat  then  has  been  the  cause  that  more  practical  g^ood  has  not  grown  out 

Mr.  Bull's  labours }  Is  it  that  any  body  of  men  have  taken  the  pains  to  pur- 
e  Mr.  Bull,  and  to  write  him  down  in  the  journals  and  newspapers  ?  is  it  that 
T  manufacturers,  so  vigilant  and  discemine  upon  other  subiects  relating  to 
eir  interests,  are  perversely  blind  upon  this  ?  Or  is  it  that,  after  all,  the  cord 

wcxmI  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the  chaldron  of  coal ;  that  it  will  not  warm  so 
my  rooms,  nor  turn  out  so  great  a  product  to  the  manufacturer,  and  that  Mr 
ill  baa  been  led  astray  in  his  conclusions,  by  fallacious  experiments,  and  an  in> 
mpetent  apparatus.     These  are  questions  which  the  late  appeal  of  Mr.  Bull 
the  public,  nu(kes  it  proper  to  consider." 

It  is  noiv  well  known,  that  had  the  labours  of  Fitch,  in  appl}'- 
ig  steam  to  navigation,  been  sufficiently  patronised,  he  would 
robabiy  have  anticipated  the  more  successful  enterprise  of  Ful- 
fil. Yet  it  might  have  been  said,  with  as  much  justice  as  the 
>mmittee  have  evinced  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bull,  that  the  public 
>ntinued  to  use  stages  and  sail-boats,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
*  Mr.  Fitch  to  convince  them  of  the  advantages  of  steam. 

The  discovery  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  metals,  was 
lade  by  Rey,  and  confirmed  by  Hooke  and  Mayow ;  yet  fifty 
ears  afterwards,  it  might  have  been  vaunted  by  the  disciples  of 
tohly  that  phlogiston  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  in  vogue. 

At  one  time,  it  might  have  been  alleged  against  Copernicua, 
imty  in  despite  of  his  ingenious  disquisitions,  a  majority  of  the 
immed,  as  well  as  of  tlie  ignorant,  continued  to  consider  the 
lotion  of  the  sun,  about  the  earth,  as  an  intuitive  truth. 

In  assigning  the  superiority  to  white  heart  hickory,  Mr.  Bull 
learly  explained,  that,  in  the  ustial  mode  of  burning  coal  and 
'ood,  the  advantage  was  greatly  in  favour  of  coal.  It  must  then 
3  evident,  that  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bull  would  have  no  tendency 
I  induce  the  public  to  pay  more  for  the  wood,  unless  it  should  at 
le  same  time  have  been  deemed  expedient  and  practicable  to  con- 
ive  fire-places  of  a  different  construction  from  those  now  in  use. 

In  many  instances,  errors  endure  from  prejudice  or  ignorance, 
)d  even  in  opposition  to  the  well-founded  remonstrances  of  scien- 
fie  men.  After  Virginia  coal  had  been  used  for  about  twelve  years 
I  fuel  for  the  engines  at  our  water-works,  the  war,  we  believe, 
sndered  a  resort  to  wood  necessary,  firhich  was  then  ascertain- 
d  to  be  cheaper. 

To  conclude,  however  the  remoteness  of  the  committee  from 
ie  scene  of  Mr.  Bull's  investigations,  may  have  incapacitated 
lem  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  his  manipulations,  and  may  jus- 
Ify  their  consequent  refusal  to  grant  him  a  premium  of  great 
alue,  we  cannot  but  consider  them,  on  the  same  account,  as  in- 
xcusable  for  detracting  from  the  merit  awarded  him  hy  prac- 
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Heal  chemists,  whose  proximity,  with  one  exeeptioiii  aflbrded 
them  better  opportunities  of  judging.  The  exertions  which  hi 
has  made,  are  obviously  meritorious ;  and,  even  if  his  deduction 
be  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  as  the  committee  have  alleged, 
they  may  still  be  useful  in  exciting  inquiry,  and  eliciting  truth. 
In  page  98,  Vol.  ii.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
Professor  Silliman  says:  — 

"  Thifl  memoir,  (alluding  to  Mr.  Bull's,)  is  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  ex-- 
perimento  evidently  conducted  with  great  care  and  skill.     It  is  replete  with  in — 
teresting  information,  and  is  to  be  reffmrded  as  one  of  the  most  important  contri^ 
buttons  of  science  to  the  arts,  and  to  domestic  economy,  which  has  been  made  fbi^ 
a  long  time  in  this  countr}'.  It  is  worthy  of  being  carefully  studied  both  by  scien- 
tific  and  practical  men ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  latter  class,  it  night  be  weU  if  ai 
analjTsis  of  this  practical  and  detailed  paper,  presenting  in  a  lucid  and  concia 
form  the  practical  and  important  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Bull,  were  prepftied  f< 
publication." 

In  order  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  opinions  of  Professor  Sil 
liman,  concerning  the  objections  of  the  committee,  we  will  sub 
join  his  letter  to  Sir.  Bull,  page  14  of  the  "  Defence :" — 

*«  Yak  College^  July  17M,  1836. 

"Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  twice  perused  with  attention  your  communicaticMi  of  i 
6th  instant,  covering  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Academy  o  '^_ 

Boston,  upon  the  subject  of  your  experiments  upon  the  heat,  evolved  in  combus "" 

tion,  &c. 

*'  In  reply  to  your  request,  that  I  woukl  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  obji 
made  by  the  committee,  and  of  your  reply  to  them,  I  proceed  to  remark : 

'*  1st.  1  conceive  tliat  the  exterior  room,  being  sustained  at  a  given  tempers, 
tare  by  a  source  independent  both  of  the  inner  room  and  of  the  external  aiFy  is  as 
good  a  non-conductor  as  can  be  provided,  and  that  the  inner  room  ti  as  effectu  — 
ally  guarded  as  posuble  from  any  influence  from  the  external  air,  and  thai  it  l^ 
sufficiently  guarded  to  prevent  any  appreciable  inaccuracy  from  that  source. 

"  2d.  There  being  no  visible  smoke  from  the  anthracite  coals,  and  acarcel^ 
any  volatile  combustible  matter,  that  is  not  immediately  consumed  by  the  lire, 
tlicve  ia,  in  the  case  of  this  fuel,  no  room  for  the  combustion  of  the  amoke ;  and 
as  the  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  show  the  comparative  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  in  the  usual  mtxles  of  burning  fuel,  in  domestic  economy  and  in  the  com* 
mon  arts,  and  not  the  whole  possible  amount,  it  did  not  come  within  your  plan  to 
compass  this  object,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  necessaiy  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

<'  3d.  The  spirit  of  these  remarks  is  applicable  to  the  third  objection.  Your 
selection  of  fuel  appears  to  have  been  sufhcientlv  precise  to  furnish  the  avenge 
result  of  the  good  fuel  in  market,  and  this  was  all  tliat  the  case  required. 

'*  For  my  general  opinions  of  the  value  of  your  paper,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  vou 
to  the  American  Journal,  vol.  iL  page  98»  just  publuhcKl,  wlicre  under  the  dstc 
of  May  11th,  you  will  find  my  impresnons  consisely,  but  fully  expressed. 

"  Entertaining  the  greatest  respect  for  the  committee  of  the  American  Acide- 
my,  and  having  myself  the  honour  ^  be  a  member  of  that  body,  I  trust  ther  wUI 
receive  with  candour  the  opinioA  which  I  have  expresed,  and  which  woukl  have 
been  communicated  with  equal  frankness,  liad  I  been  so  fortunate  aa  to  coincide 
wkh  them.  I  remain,  dear  nr,  your's  very  respectfully. 

r^        .  <'B.  SUXUIAN. 
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^RT.  I. — Palestine  and  other  Poems,  By  the  late  Reginald 
HsBEB,  D.  D.y  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Now  first  collect' 
ed.  With  a  Memoir  qf  his  Life.  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey:  Phi- 
ladelphia: 1828. 

It  has  been  the  complaint  of  the  last  half  century,  that  very 
ittle  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  has  preserved  its  existence  un- 
upaired ;  and,  that  the  ^^  prodesse  volunt,  aut  delectare"  has  de- 
generated on  the  one  hand,  into  the  very  questionable  shape  of 
he  modem  song,  and  the  scarcely  more  elevated  sonnet,  or  sunk 
t>iDpletelv  on  the  other,  into  the  degrading  service  of  immoral- 
ly and  vice.  That  this  complaint  is  in  some  measure  true,  it  is 
he  misfortune  of  the  lovers  of  genuine  poetry,  to  be  compelled 
o  acknowledge,  though  they  will  be  far  from  disposed  to  re- 
eive  it  in  that  latitude  of  meaning  in  which  it  is  generally 
lade.  There  are  many  redeeming  instances  which  it  is  unneces- 
ary  for  us  to  stop  to  mention,  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  most 
salted  genius  have  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  morality 
ad  religion ;  and  if  we  are  not  strangely  mistaken,  the  moral 
aate  of  the  age  is  far  from  deterioration. 

Among  the  individuals,  who  are  very  far  from  the  application 
f  all  these  sweeping  denunciations,  stands  conspicuously  the 
(relate  whose  poetical  effusions  have  been  collected  in  the  vo- 
ame,  the  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  our  present  ar- 
icle.  And  so  familiar  has  the  name  of  Heber  become,  not  only 
Q  the  religious,  but  the  literary  circles  of  our  country,  that  we 
eel  constrained  to  bestow  a  larger  share  of  attention  on  the  sub- 
ecty  than  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. If,  after  all,  our  readers  should  think,  that  we  have  made 
oo  large  a  demand  on  their  time  and  patience,  all  the  apology 
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we  offer  is,  that  every  work  has  its  extrinsic^  as  well  as  intrin- 
sic character ;  and  that  though  the  present  volume  of  Heber  is 
small  in  compass,  especially  when  compared  with  the  great 
work  to  which  our  attention  was  lately  called,  yet  it  derives  im- 
portance from  the  circumstances  which  have  invested  the  charac- 
ter of  its  author  with  a  deep  and  lively,  and  universal  interest. 
Previous,  however,  to  our  entering  on  a  critical  examination  of 
the  work  itself,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  some  brief  gener|I 
observations,  touching  the  history  of  Christianity  in  India,  in 
order  to  introduce  to  our  readers  the  memoir  by  which  the  poems 
are  accompanied,  for  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say,  that  Heber, 
the  Poet,  is  indebted  for  his  greatest  reputation  to  Heber,  the 
ardent  and  devoted  Bishop.  To  the  effort  to  plant  the  religion 
of  the  Cross  in  the  far-distant  regions  of  the  East,  are  we  be- 
holden not  only  for  the  <<  Journal"  which  has  passed  under  our 
notice,  but  to  much  of  the  charm  of  Heber^s  life,  and  HebePs 
poetry. 

We  address  ourselves  to  this  preliminary  work,  confident  of 
meeting  the  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  of  every 
,  name  among  us ;  and  not  without  the  expectation  of  furnishing 
some  materials  even  for  philosophic  speculation.  For,  we  be- 
lieve, there  arc  few  subjects  which  afford  greater  scope  for  in- 
tellectual and  moral  investigation,  than  those  novel  phenomena 
of  mind,  which  are  beginning  to  stand  out  so  conspicuously  be- 
fore the  public,  on  the  score  of  what  is  technically  called  ^<the 
missionary  enterprise."  And  let  the  apparently  feverish  excite- 
ment of  the  age  on  this  subject,  be  viewed,  as  some  foolishly  affect 
to  view  it,  as  a  kind  of  epidemic  mania,  pervading  the  land,  and 
seizing  on  certain  persons  among  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich 
and  the  poor ; — or  let  it  be  considered  in  the  most  favourable 
lig^ht,  which  the  most  zealous  religionists  can  desire,  it  still  af- 
fords a  subject  worthy  of  the  philosopher's  analysis  and  patient 
attention.   But  to  our  object 

Unquestionably,  the  most  splendid  missionary  establishment 
which  the  world  ever  saw,  was  that  well  known  under  the  title 
of  the  College  "de  Propaganda  fide.*'  Apart  from  the  consider^ 
ation,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  this  magnificent  concern,  was 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Catholic  church,  it  has  challenged, 
and  received,  the  admiration  of  the  world,  for  the  grandeur  oC 
the  conception  displayed  in  its  plan, — for  the  truly  gigantic  cha— 
racter  of  its  apparatus,  and  the  prodigious  energy  and  judgment: 
which  prepared  and  directed  the  arrangement  and  application  of* 
Ito  means.    Attention  was  early  directed  to  the  destitute  and  be- 
nighted regions  of  the  East,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  record- 
ing our  conviction,  that  could  a  project  of  such  extent  and^  im- 
portance have  been  accomplished  by  human  policy  or  power, 
the  efforts  of  that  society  would  seem  to  have  been  adequate. 
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File  designs  of  the  ^<  Propaganda"  embraced  the  conversion  of  the 
irorldy  and  in  the  different  religious  orders  prepared  to  act  un- 
ler  its  directions,  it  had  a  power  prodigious  in  force,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  These  singular 
ilstitutions  supplied  a  number  of  men  distinguished  by  ardour  of 
>iety  and  innocence  of  life,  accustomed  to  labour,  to  poverty, 
jO  the  severest  privations;  inured  to  implicit  obedience;  pro^- 
sieDta  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  versed  in  the  sciences, 
h/b  arts,  and  the  languages  which  could  facilitate  admission  and 
otereourse  in  the  several  countries  assigned  for  the  exertions  of 
iieir  zeal.*  Bishop  Warburton,  who  remarks  that  <^  we  should 
le  unjust  to  Rome,  not  to  acknowledge  its  zeal  to  be  equal  to 
hatof  other  churches,  in  displaying  the  Christian  banner  through- 
Mit  the  habitable  world" — lias  given  a  striking  picture  of  the 
raining  to  which  the  Propaganda  missionaries  were  subjected. 
9e  had  spoken  of  the  qualitications  of  the  missionary, — ^^ar- 
lentzeal  and  unwearied  diligence— appetites  subdued  to  tlie  dis- 
TBaai^  of  want,  and  a  mind  superior  to  all  the  terrors  of  death." 
^owy  all  these  qualities  and  habits,  their  several  orders  of  reli- 
{ions,  whence  these  missionaries  are  taken,  very  early  labour 
jO  inculcate.  One  quality  is  more  deeply  implanted  by  this  or- 
ler^  another  by  that ;  and  the  most  necessary  and  essential  arc 
brmed  in  all :  thus  every  monastic  institution  kindles  and  keeps 
ilive  that  exalted  charity — a  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of 
MNila. 

Tlie  Jesuits  subdue  the  will  by  the  severe  discipline  of  blind 
ibedience — to  stand  where  they  are  placed,  and  run  where  they 
bid.  The  Carthusians  subdue  the  appetites  by  a  tedious 
of  bodily  labours  and  mortifying  abstinences;  and  the  or- 
Jer  called  <<the  Congregation  of  St  Paul,"  subdues  the  whole 
nan ;  for,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  them,  as  their  holy  patron,  they 
tie  daily ;  the  observance  of  their  whole  rule  consisting  in  one 
H>ntinued  meditation  on  that  king  of  terrors. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  several  orders,  like  workmen  who  travail 
leparately  on  the  various  parts  of  the  same  machine,  each  of 
liem  to  be  sent  to  the  master  artist  to  be  put  into  its  destined 
ilace^  where,  by  a  proper  combination,  all  are  fitted  for  their  pe- 
uiliar  use;  the  orders  I  say,  send  their  subjects,  thus  prepar- 
idy  to  the  CoLLEOB  db  Pbopaoanda  Fidb,  to  receive  their  last 
iniabing  and  first  motion ;  ^'  by  instruction  in  the  languages)  the 
aanners,  and  the  customs  of  the  barbarous  nations,  to  whose 
uinversioa  they  are  appointed  and  addressed."! 

*  Dr.  Hooley,  Lord  Bithop  of  London,  before  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
kn  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parti,  1817. 

^  t  Warburton,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  before  the  Society  for  the  Propiga- 
ion  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  partly  1760. 
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And  yet,  the  effect  produced  by  all  this  mighty  apparatus, 
was  not  so  great  in  proportion,  as  might  have  bc^D  expected. 
Of  the  causes  of  failure,  we  are  not  qualified  to  speak,  neither 
should  we  care  to  enter  into  any  discussion,  as  this  would  lead 
into  the  region  of  polemics,  as  foreign  from  our  taste,  as  it  is 
from  the  grand  design  of  our  work. 

Our  business,  in  rapidly  tracing  the  history  of  Christian  ef- 
fort in  India,  is  more  particularly  connected  with  Protestantism, 
and  still  more  with  the  efforts  made  by  the  British  church.  We 
necessarily  pass  by  a  variety  of  missions  directed  to  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  we  shall  leave  out  from  the  consideration, 
those  established  by  our  own  countrymen,  neither  last,  nor 
least ;  because  a  full  investigation  would  extend  our  article  far 
beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  and  we  may  find  some  future  op— 
portunity  to  enter  fully  into  the  history  of  American  effort  in. 
the  East 

In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Frederick  IV.,  King- 
of  Denmark,  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  on  th^ 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  out  Bartholo^ 
new  Zeigenbalffrus  and  Henry  Plutche,  both  educated  for  th& 
ministry  at  the  University  of  Halle,  in  Upper  Saxony,  and  or- 
dained by  the  Bishop  of  Zealand.  In  1707,  two  years  after  their^ 
landing,  they  baptized  five  of  the  natives,  as  the  first  fruits  o 
their  labours  among  the  heathen.    This  mission  was  patronize<i^ 
by  George  I.  of  England,  and  the  then  Primate,  Archbiahoj^' 
Wake ; — and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge^ 
which  had  been  established  a  few  years  before  in  London,  cam^^ 
forward  with  alacrity  and  zeal  in  the  support  of  the  undertak — - 
ing.   Among  the  constant  accessions  of  strength  which  this  mi 
sion  received,  one  of  the  most  important  was  that  of  Cbristia 
Frederick  Swartz,  in  1750 — a  man,  who,  for  nearly  fifty  years^^ 
was  one  of  its  brightest  and  most  distinguished  ornaments.    0 
this  apostolic  man,  and  his  labours,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
speak  in  the  short  compass  allowed  for  this  sketch — suffice  it 
say,  his  equal  has  never  yet  appeared  on  the  shores  of  India. -^ 
What  Heber  might  have  been,  had  his  valuable  life  been  spareA  ^ 
we  know  not;  but  take  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration  ^ 
and  Swartz  has  not  yet  had  a  rival.    In  token  of  his  respect  fox* 
Swartz,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  in  1798,  wrote  to  the  Society  foX" 
PromotingChristian  Knowledge,  requesting  them  to  erect  a  monta-* 
k     ment  of  marble  in  his  capital,  in  the  church  where  the  good  man 
J^'\  ,  preached;  "with  a  view,"  said  he,  "to  perpetuate  the  memo- 
*9'     ry  of  Father  Swartz,  and  to  manifest  the  high  esteem  I  have 
for  the  character  of  thut  great  and  good  man,  and  the  gratitude 
I  owe  him — my  father,  my  friend,  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  my  youth."   In  1807,  the  monument  was  erected  by  the 
East  India  Company. 
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The  first  serious,  decided,  and  persevering  attempt,  to  awaken 
Im  public  attention  of  Protestant  England,  was  made  as  late  as 
805,  by  one  whose  name  will  ever  be  identified  with  the  pro- 
reAB  of  Christianity  in  India;  we  mean  Claudius  Buchanan — 
orhaps  not  inappropriately  termed  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies. 
Kuing  the  century  in  which  they  had  been  acquiring  their  ori- 
Btal  empire,  the  British  East  India  Company,  intent  on  the  pur- 
nita  of  commerce  and  ambition,  and  contending  frequently,  not 
nljrfor  aggrandizement,  but  for  existence,  were  but  little  at  lei- 
ire  to  attend  to  the  moral  and  religious  claims,  even  of  their 
ivo  European  servants,  much  less  to  consider  thgse  of  their  na- 
ve subjects,  to  any  thing  beyond  general  protection  and  the  ad- 
linistration  of  justice.  Among  those,  who,  from  the  principles 
r  infidelity,  or,  from  the  absorbing  influence  of  worldly  pur- 
AtBf  felt  little  immediate  concern  in  religion ;  and  who,  in  the 
squiflition  and  consolidation  of  power,  amidst  the  half-civilized 
Dtaries  of  idolatry  and  imposture,  were  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
Niger  of  ofiending  or  alarming  them,  by  the  too  prominent 
rofession  of  a  purer  faith,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  no 
Bbrt  would  be  made.*  But,  to  the  eye  of  Christian  observa- 
OUf  the  matter  always  appears  in  an  aspect,  which  takes  its  cha- 
leter  more  from  the  lights  of  eternity,  than  from  any  views  of 
liort-sighted  worldly  policy ;  and,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  a 
olject  so  grand  in  itself,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  his 
«m  profession  and  local  situation,  should  have  early  occurred 
»  thie  mind  of  such  a  diligent  and  wakeful  observer  as  Mr. 
luehanan.  Pearson,  the  learned  biographer  of  Buchanan,  ob- 
er^^  and  indeed  Buchanan  himself,  allows,  in  his  Christian 
Iftsearehes,  that  the  first  suggestion  was  made  to  him  by  the 
ite  excellent  Bishop  Porteus,  who  had,  he  said,  attentively  exa- 
dined  the  state  of  the  British  dominions  in  Asia,  and  had  ex-« 
iressed  his  conviction  of  the  indispensable  importance  of  some 
igorous  effort  to  advance  the  interests  of  Christianitv ;  and  who 
in  doubt  it,  when  we  consider  that  India,  from  the  Indus  to  the 
{ranges — from  Cape  Cormorin  to  the  mountains  of  Himalaya, 
nd  including  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  contains  a  population  of 
0,000,000  of  souls,  directly,  or  indirectly,  under  the  sway  of 
he  British  Crown  ? 

Dr.  Buchanan's  memoir  on  the  expediency  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
al  establishment  for  British  India,  produced  a  most  powerful 
eosation  of  the  public  mind.  This  work  is  not  probably  fami- 
iar  to  the  mass  of  our  readers;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  we  \  •.*. 
bould  at  all  enter  into  the  argument,  which  was  calculated  to 
aake  so  striking  an  impression  on  the  British  public  With  their 
eclesiastical  establishment,  and  its  consequent  want  of  real  to- 

*  Bey.  Hugh  Pearson,  Life  of  Buchanan,  p.  218. 
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Ivralion,  wo  Hliall  have  a  constant  quarrel,  and  shall  ever  have 
rtsuMon  to  bless  God,  that  in  this,  our  country,  church,  and  state, 
have  no  connexion.  Religion,  to  flourish,  must  flourish  by  iti 
own  intrinsic  excellency — it  wants  not  the  aid  of  the  civil  power. 
To  be  valuable,  it  must  dwell  in  the  hearty  and  when  it  has  its 
reaidence  there,  it  has  a  better  guarantee  than  all  the  laws  whieh 
human  ini^enuity  could  devise  (or  its  support  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  memoir  of  Dr.  Buchanan  presented  arguments  which  had 
i-vviHtloss  weight  with  the  people  of  England  ;  and  when  a  fair 
op|)ortunity  offered  to  discuss  the  whole  subject,  no  oppositioa 
could  »tand  before  the  torrent  of  awakened  public  sensibility. 
That  opportunity  was  offered,  when  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  Kast  India  Company  was  brought  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Independonil  y  of  the  question  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  still 
luore  ix'oeut  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation,  there  never  was 
one  which  produced  so  general  an  excitement  over  the  British 
empire*;  jind  the  periodical  press  of  1812-13,  made  the  Chris- 
tian i  4111 1(  of  India  its  paramount  topic.  The  object  of  all  this 
Ji.^^usMvMi  wa9«  that,  in  the  renewed  charter  of  the  Company,  a 
c!auM'  >I)OiiId  be  inserted,  providing  for  the  formation  of  an  ade- 
s(.iato  vvcicstx<tical  establishment  The  greatest  names  of  Eog- 
Uiui  .i(k|KMr  \\\  this  discussion;  and  a  more  decided  mass  of  elo* 
^.lo.ixc  '«  nowhere  to  be  found,  than  in  the  debates  of  parliameot 
IV  )•»-<  (HTiod.  Petition  after  petition  poured  in  from  all  quar- 
ts 4  <v«  -..I  tx«vour  of  the  introduction;  and  on  the  tables  of  the  two 
!««MMi-^v  tto  less  than  nine  hundred  were  eventually  laid,  signed 
\^  >o\»rv  than  half  a  million  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  and  de- 
^«vv*  ^  On  the  22d  of  June  1813,  a  memorable  day  in  the  his- 
k^M>  \»f  British  effort  for  Christianizing  India,  Lord  Castlereagh 
l^^|Huied  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  adoption  of  the  foUow- 
mH  resolution,  viz  : — 

*•  11i«t  it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  promote  the  interest  and  happinea 
III  thr  HAtive  inhabitants  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and  that  such  mca- 
«uivs  ought  to  be  adopted,  as  may  tend  to  tlie  introduction,  among  tliero,  of  use- 
litl  knowledge,  and  of  religious  and  moral  improvement : — ^that  in  the  further- 
Miice  of  the  abo\'e  objects,  stiflicient  faculties  shall  be  fiimishcd  by  law,  to  pei^ 
Mms  going  to,  and  remaiiung  in,  India,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  theae 
benevolent  designs.'* 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  it  was  moved  by  Lord  Buck- 
inghamshire in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  carried  without  a  dis- 
senting voice.  In  the  Commons,  the  majority  in  favour  had  been 
fifly-thrce; — eighty-nine  voting  for  it,  and  thirty-six  against  it 

In  consequence  of  this  triumph  of  the  friends  of  religion,  the 
Crown  was  enabled  to  constitute  a  bishopric,  with  such  jurisdic- 
tion and  functions,  as  should  from  time  to  time  be  defined  by  his 

*  Christian  Observer,  June  and  July,  1813. 
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Tajesty,  by  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  England.  The 
ast  India  Company  was  charged  with  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the 
shop  and  three  archdeacons.  Calcutta  was  then  erected  into  a 
ishop's  see ;  and  the  eminent  individual  selected  first  to  fill  that 
iportant  station,  was  Thomas  Fanshaw  Middleton,  D.  D.,  then 
dideacon  of  Huntingdon.  He  was  a  man  exceedingly  well 
lalified  for  his  station,  by  his  learning  and  piety,  and  to  him 
le  ^irorld  is  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  learned  works  on  the 
reek  article  extant  Indeed,  his  work  may  be  considered  as 
andiDg  alone,  on  this  branch  of  philology  ;  for,  preceding  cri- 
es had  not  directed  their  attention  sufficiently  to  this  su^ect, 
»  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  it  Literary  eminence, 
ovreyer,  was  not  that  at  which  he  aimed ;  for,  though  his  me- 
i€»iy  was  stored  with  all  profane  and  civil  literature,  and  he  was 
inked  among  the  first  critics  of  his  age,  and  had  an  inexhausti- 
lie  supply  of  lighter  and  more  elegant  learning,  yet  he  sought 
inly  to  be  remembered  as  a  faithful  servant  of  his  master.  His 
ifork  on  the  Greek  article,  will  remain  a  monument  of  his  learn- 
ing, while  biblical  criticism  shall  be  ranked  among  the  sciences ; 
but  his  enduring  fame,  is  in  the  churches  of  the  East  Bishop 
Middleton  was  consecrated  on  the  8th  of  May  1814,  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  Lanlbeth  palace,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
lad,  on  the  8th  of  June,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Middleton  and 
Archdeacon'  Loring,  he  sailed  for  Bengal.  On  the  28th  of  No- 
fember  of  the  same  year,  he  arrived  at  Calcutta,  and,  from  that 
time,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  calling,  during 
nearly  eight  years.  He  died  of  a  nervous  fever,  on  the  8th  of 
July  1822,  in  the  fifty -fourth  year  of  his  age.  To  the  see  of 
Calcutta,  thus  rendered  vacant,  Reginald  Heber  was  appointed, 
on  the  14th  of  May  1823 ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  June,  he  em* ' 
barked  for  Calcutta,  which  he  reached  early  in  October.  The 
providence  of  God,  however,  had  designed  for  him  a  short  but 
active  career.  He  sufiered  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  duties 
as  a  Missionary  Bishop.  His  labours  are  placed  before  the  pub- 
lie,  in  the  journal  of  his  tour ;  and  never  has  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  the  devoted  missionary,  been  more  sublimely  exempli- 
fied. Of  his  death,  it  has  been  beautifully  said,  <<His  sun  was 
in  its  meridian  power;  and  its  warmth  most  genial,  when  it  was 
suddenly  eclipsed  for  ever.  He  fell,  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
Cross  should  ever  wish  to  fall,  by  no  lingering  delay,  but  in  the 
firmness  and  vigour  of  his  age,  and  in  the  very  act  of  combat 
and  triumph.  His  master  came  suddenly,  and  found  him  faithful 
in  his  charge,  and  waiting  for  his  appearing.  His  last  hour  was 
spent  in  his  Lord's  service,  and  in  ministering  to  the  humblest  of 
his  flock.  He  had  scarcely  put  off  the  sacred  robes  with  which 
he  served  at  the  altar  of  his  God  on  earth,  when  he  was  sudden- 
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ly  admitted  to  his  sanctuary  on  high,  and  clothed  in  the  garments 
of  immortality.''* 

•  The  volume  which  we  now  proceed  particularly  to  notice,  is 
introduced  by  a  well  prepared  memoir,  the  work  of  a  clergyman 
of  Philadelphia.  The  materials  appear  to  be  faithfully  collected, 
and  judiciously  arranged,  and  the  author  modestly  disavows  all 
merit,  save  that  of  arrangement 

The  volume  contains  ^'Palestine,"  the  prize  poem  of  Heber„ 
'^Europe,"  several  fugitive  pieces — hymns  which  were  intend 
ed  for  public  worship,  translations,  both  from  Pindar  and  the 
Hindoostanee,  and  explanatory  notes.    The  first  of  the  poems, 
entitled  ^^  Palestine,"  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  th 
collection,  considered  in  its  literary  aspect,  for  it  is  distinguish 
ed  throughout  by  the  classic  chasteness  and  grace  of  its  style 
the  simplicity  of  its  plot,  and  the  nice  discrimination  of  its  or 
naments.    It  was  recited  in  the  University  Theatre  at  Oxford 
and  first  appeared  in  1802,fin  a  work  entitled  <<  the  Poetical  R 
gister  and  Repository  of  Fugitive  Poetry.''    The  poem  com 
menees  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  present  wretched  condition^ 
of  the  Holy  Land — he  then  takes  back  the  attention  to  the  re- 
cord of  her  past  and  almost  forgotten  glories;  and  concludes 
with  a  rather  too  rapid,  but  still  felicitous  description  of  thos^ 
transcendent  glories  which  are  to  characterize  her  future  years, 
in  those  days  of  prophetic  anticipation,  when  Judea's  olive  tree 
is  to  revive  from  the  death  of  so  many  generations,  and  the  sun 
once  more  illumine  the  heights  of  Carmel,  and  the  cedars  o^ 
Lebanon.  We  shall  make  brief  extracts. 

The  opening  lines  are  perhaps  too  abrupt,  but  easy  and  grace- 
h\  \  and  the  invocation  to  the  <<  Warrior  Sons  of  Heaven/'  with 
whieh  the  author  precedes  his  brief  view  of  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land,  is  of  a  fine  order  of  poetry : — 

**  Ye  guardian  saints !  ye  Warrior  Sons  of  Hearen, 
To  whose  high  care  Judea's  state  was  given ! 
O  wont  of  old  your  nigfaUy  watch  to  keep, 
A  host  of  gods  on  Sion's  towery  steep  ! 
If  e'er  your  secret  footsteps  linger  still 
By  Siloa's  fount,  or  Tabor's  echoing  hill ; 
If  e'er  your  songs  on  Salem's  glory  dwell. 
And  mourn  the  captiye  land  ye  love  so  well ; 
(For  oft,  'tis  said,  m  Kedron's  palm?  vale. 
Mysterious  harpings  swell  the  midnight  gale. 
And,  blest  as  balmy  dews  that  Hermon  cheer. 
Melt  in  soft  cadence  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  $} 

*  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  volume  under  Review,  p.  Ivii. 

fin  the  **  Memoir,"  it  b  stated,  that  "Palestine  was  written  and  recited  io 
the  University  Theatre  in  1803."  We  have  now  before  us,  the  second  edition  of 
"the  Poetical  Rcc^ster  and  Repository  of  Fugitive  Poetry  for  1802,"  which  con- 
tains this  poem  of  Heber,  with  a  mass  of  trash  bv  other  hands,  entirely  unwor- 
thy of  such  good  company.    There  is  some  chronological  enor,  tberefbre, 
though  where  we  are  not  able  to  tell. 
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ForgiTe,  blett  tpirits,  if  a  theme  so  high. 
Mock  the  weak  notes  of  mortal  minstreliy ! 
Yet,  might  your  aid  this  mortal  breast  inspire. 
With  one  faint  spark  of  Milton's  seraph  fire  < 
Then  should  my  muse  ascend  with  bolder  6i^ht, 
And  wave  her  eagle  plumes  exulting  in  the  light." 

In  these  days  of  peace,  and  of  peace  societies^  <<  the  Warrior 
Sons  of  Heaven"  may  seem  an  unhappy  phraseology^  but  the 
aothor  successfully  defends  the  term  in  a  note,  where  he  quotes 
from  the  sacred  volume.  In  the  first  edition  of  <^  Palestine," 
which  now  lies  before  us,  the  term  <<  warrior  sage"  was  applied 
to  Solomon,  following  the  rich  and  fascinating  descriptions  of 
the  Arabian  mythology.  In  the  present  edition,  we  find  the 
substitution  of  the  term,  <Hhe  kingly  sage" — more  agreeable  to 
scripture  certainly,  but  neither  so  harmonious  in  the  verse,  nor 
preserving  so  much  unity  in  the  action. 

We  have  looked  with  an  intense  interest  on  one  portion  of  the 
poem,  because  it  was  there,  that  we  anticipated  a  failure,  frona 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject  Splendid  as  is  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Christ  healing  the  sick,  by  our  countryman  West,  we 
apprehend,  that,  in  most  persons,  there  is  a  transient  feeling  of 
disappointment,  when  they  contemplate  the  countenance  of  the 
master  figure  of  the  piece.  This  originates  entirely  from  the  un- 
defined and  indefinable  associations  connected  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Saviour.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  painter ;  it  is  the 
unapproachable  sublimity  of  the  subject  So  of  a  portion  of  the 
^^  Palestine"  of  Heber.  It  is  hardly  possible  even  for  the  high- 
est order  of  poetry  to  come  up  to  the  majesty  and  the  mysteri- 
ous sublimity  of  the  crucifixion.  If  therefore  there  is  failure  at 
ail,  it  is  here.  Still  the  transition  from  the  peaceful  and  happjr 
influences  of  the  Messiah's  advent,  to  the  direful  circumstances 
of  his  death,  is  conceived  and  executed  with  considerable  ef- 
fect : — 

"  Thou  palsied  earth,  with  noon^v  night  o'erniread ! 
Thou  sick'ninff  sun,  so  dark,  so  deep,  so  red  f 
Ye  hov'ring  ghosts,  that  throng  the  starless  air ; 
IVhy  shakes  the  earth  ?  why  fades  the  li^t  ?  declare ! 
Are  those  hb  limbs,  unth  rutbleM  scourges  torn  ? 
His  brows  all  bleeding  with  the  twisted  thorn  ? 
His  tlie  pale  form,  the  meek  foigiving  eye, 
Rais'd  from  the  cross  in  patient  agony  ? — 
Be  dark,  thou  sun — thou  noon-day  night,  arise. 
And  hide,  oh  hide,  the  dreadful  sacrince  !" 

There  is,  towards  the  close  of  the  poem,  a  brief  invocation  to 
the  spirits  of  the  Crusaders,  and  we  allude  to  it  rather  to  intro- 
duce the  note  of  Bishop  Heber,  in  which  he  very  strikingly  de- 
fends the  Crusades  from  some  common  objections,  and  shows  the 
benefit  they  have  brought  to  Christianity,  notwithstanding  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  urged  against  them  :«- 
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"  Tlie  world  lias  been  so  long  accustomed  to  hear  the  Cnmdes  considered  as 
tlie  height  of  phrenzy  and  injustice,  that  to  undertake  their  defence  might  be  a 
hazardous  task.  We  must  however  recollect,  that,  had  it  not  been  tor  these 
extraordinary  exertions  of  human  courage,  the  whole  of  Rurope  would  perhaps 
have  fiiUen,  and  Christianity  been  buried  in  its  ruins.  It  waa  not,  a^  Voltaire  has 
falsely  or  weakly  asserted,  a  conspiracy  of  robbers ;  it  was  not  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  a  distant  and  inoffensive  nation  \  it  was  a  blow  aimed  at  the  heart  of  a 
most  powerful  and  active  enemy.  Had  not  tlie  Christbn  kingdoms  of  Asia  been 
established  as  a  check  to  the  Mahometans,  Italy,  and  the  scanty  remnant  of 
Christianity  in  Spain,  must  again  have  fallen  into  their  power ;  and  France  her- 
self have  needed  all  the  heroism  and  good  fortune  of  a  Charles  Bfartel,  to  deli- 
ver her  from  subjugation." 

We  have  only  room  for  the  concluding  lines  of  this  poem,  in 
which,  after  briefly  depicting  the  present  condition  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  author,  following  the  track  of  inspiration,  points  out 
the  future  triumph  of  the  Messiah : — 

'*  Yet  still  destruction  sweeps  the  lonely  plain. 

And  heroes  lift  the  generous  sword  in  vain. 

Still  o'er  her  sky  the  clouds  of  anger  roll. 

And  God's  revenge  hangs  heavy  on  her  soul. 

Yet  shall  she  rise; — but  not  by  war  restored. 

Not  built  in  mtu^er, — ^planted  by  the  sword. 

Yes,  Salem,  thou  shalt  rise;  thy  Father's  aid 

Shall  heal  the  wound  his  chastening  hand  has  made; 

Shall  judge  the  proud  oppressor's  ruthless  sway. 

And  burst  his  brazen  boqids,  and  cast  his  cords  away. 

Then  on  your  tops  shall  deathless  verdure  spring; 

Break  forth,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  valleys,  smg! 

No  more  your  thirsty  rocks  shall  prove  forlorn. 

The  unbeliever's  jest,  the  heathen's  scorn; 

The  sultr}'  sands,  shall  tenfold  harvest  yield. 

And  a  new  Eden  deck  the  thorny  field. 

E'en  now,  perchance,  wide-waving  o'er  the  land, 

I'hat  mighty  angel  lii\s  his  gulden  wand. 

Courts  the  bright  vision  of  descending  power. 

Tells  every  gate,  and  measures  eveiy  tower. 

And  chides  the  tardy  seals  that  yet  detain 

Thy  Lion,  Judah,  from  his  destin'd  reig^. 

"And  who  is  he?  the  vast,  the  awful  form 
Ciirt  with  tlie  whirlwind,  sandal'd  with  the  storm  ^ 
A  western  cloud  around  his  limbs  is  spread. 
His  crown  a  rainbow,  and  a  sun  his  head. 
To  highest  heaven  he  lifts  his  kingly  hand. 
And  treads  at  once  the  ocean  and  the  land; 
And,  hatk!  his  voice  amid  the  thunder's  roar, 
liis  dreadful  voice,  tliat  time  shall  be  no  more! 
1^0 !  cherub  hands  the  golden  courts  prepare, 
Lo!  thrones  arise,  and  every  saint  is  there: 
Earth's  utmost  bounds  confess  tlieir  awfiil  sway, 
The  mountains  worship  and  the  isles  obey; 
Nor  sun,  nor  moon,  they  need, — nor  day,  nor  nigl^t; 
C^od  is  their  temple,  and  the  Lamb  their  light: 
And  shall  not  Israel's  sons  exulting  come. 
Hail  the  glad  beam,  and  chum  their  ancient  home? 
On  David's  throne  shall  David's  offspring  reign. 
And  the  dry  bones  be  warm  with  life  again. 
Hark!  white-rob'd  crowds  Uieir  deep  hosannas  raise. 
And  the  hoarse  flood  repeats  the  tong  of  praise; 
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Ten  thoaflUMl  harps  attune  the  mjntie  wai^. 
Ten  thooModf  tiKMnand  aainta  the  stelp  prokmgt 
*  Worthj  the  Lamb!  omnipotent  to  aBvie,  e 

Who  died^  who  live%  triumphant  o^er  the  gisve!' ^  -^ 

mpe,''  though  marked  by  the  Mme  cliMic  elegance,  and 
w  arrangementi  is  apoeniy  the  peealiar  interest  of  which 
lady  passed  away.  Tne  prejudices,  and  the  predilections 
ntkofy  will  be  most  prominent  in  Uie  mind  of  the  reader, 
hifBe  of  twenty  years  has  destroyed  all  the  warmth  of 
critical  associations,  which  must  have  given  the  poem,  on 
jappearance,  an  ephemeral  popularity.  We  say  not  Uiis, 
let  from  the  merit  of  the  work,  as  a  literary  production, 
in  this  particular,  bear  a  comparison  with  <<  Palestine,'' 
leed,  in  some  respects,  may  be  considered  its  superior,  an 
r  the  author's  more  matured  taste  and  judgment;  but  as 
|eet  has  lost  Its  greatest  hold  on  our  attention,  the  literary 
f  the  poem,  will  scarcely  redeem  it  from  comparative 
Apart  from  the  by-gone  interest  of  the  subject,  these 
sntitious  circumstances,  which  should,  nevertheless,  cause 
d  peculiar  favour  in  our  eyes.  Heber  appears  in  it^  the 
e  of  freedom,  and  an  enthusiu tic  defender  of  those,  who, 
I  peril  unto  death,  stood  forth  its  champion.  Unhappily, 
k|>athies  appear  wasted,  and  Spain  has  proved  herself  un- 
of  his  enthusiasm.  Bonaparte  is  not  the  worst  enemy 
ever  had;  and  while  we  say  it  with  deep  regret,  we  are 
led  to  think  that  the  epithets  In  the  following  line,  are. 
Ce  satire  than  truth,  and  its  conclusion  but  a  poor  spe^ci- 
|irophetic  inspiration:^^ 

**  But  Spain,  the  bravCf  the  twrfuoci^  ahall  be  free." 

[he  remark  of  a  transatlantic  critic  '^  Troja  fuit — ^there  was 
i  when  Spain  was  entitled  to  all  the  martial  celebrity  which 
orian  or  the  poet  could  bestpw.  But  her  spirit  has  decayed 
r  power,  and  now  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  has  neither 
o  deserve  freedom,  nor  courage  to  win  it" 
e  are,  however,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  many  pow- 
issages;  indeed,  more  powerful,  because  the  very  circum« 
of  the  writer,  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  poem,  caused  him 

forth  his  strains  with  peculiar  feeling  and  enthusiasm. 
lole  soul  of  the  author  appears  in  the  few  concluding  lines, 
lie  marked  by  great  energy  and  beiauty^  though  they  con* 

line  above  quoted: — 

<*No!  by  hiaiiervele«ann  wboaerighteooa«aie» 
Defends  the  orphan's  tear,  the  poor  man's  prayers 
Who^  Lord  of  nature,  o'er  thb  diangelUl  baU 
Decrees  the  rise  of  empires  and  the  fUl| 
Wond'rous  in  afl  hb  Wi7%  unaeeii,  unktMnra^ 
Who  treads  the  wine  pteas  oTUie  world  alpnei 
Androb'd  in  darknem^  and  samiandlw  lbtf% 
Speeds  on  Uidr  deHia'd  hiad  the  aiM  Of  7ei«i> 
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No!  shall  yon  Eagle,  from  the  snare  set  free» 
Stoop  to  toj  wish,' or  cower  bis  winfp  far  thoe? 
And  shall  it  tame  despair,  its  stroog  control. 
Or  quench  the  nation's  still  reviring  soul? 
Go,  bid  the  force  of  countless  ban£  conspire 
To  curb  the  wandering  wind,  or  gfrasp  the  fire! 
Cast  thy  vain  fetters  on  the  troubled  sea! 
But  Spain,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  shall  be  free!" 

The  faults  of  the  poem  are  so  few  as  scarcely  to  deserve  our 
notice.  There  is  but  one  essentially  defective  line,  and  that  is 
so  palpable,  as  to  accentuation,  that  it  will  not  escape  the  obser^ 
vation  even  of  the  most  careless  reader. 

**  UntamM  Austria  bids  her  clarion  sound." 

Here,  to  preserve  the  rythm,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  accent, 
on  the  second  syllable.     The  only  way  of  reading  the  line  with, 
any  satisfaction  to  the  ear,  is  to  alter  the  form  of  the  first  word^ 
and  read  it 

*«  Untamed  Austria,"  &c.  -^— — ^ 

Our  author  is  by  far  too  fohd  of  the  Alexandrine — it  recurs  in 
almost  every  dozen  lines  of  the  poem. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  poems  in  the  volume,  will  be  found 
a  magnificent  description  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  too  long 
to  quote  in  this  place,  and  of  a  character  which  does  not  well 
admit  of  extract.  We  have  also  <<  Lines  spoken  in  the  Theatre, 
Oxford,  on  Lord  Grenville's  installation  as  Chancellor." — <<  An 
Epitaph  on  a  Young  Naval  OflBcer;"  "An  Evening's  Walk  in 
Bengal,"  and  <^  Lines  to  his  Wife,"  while  on  a  visit  to  Upper 
India.  These  "Lines,"  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  so  full 
of  heart,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  presenting  them 
to  our  readers,  before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  volume  : — 

"  If  thou  wert  by  my  ride,  my  lovel 

How  fiist  would  evening*  sail, 

In  green  Bengala's  palmy  g^ve, 


Listening  the  nighting^ 


e 


I 


If  thou,  my,  love  !  wert  by  my  side, 

My  babies  on  my  knee. 
How  quickly  woukl  our  pinnace  glide 

O'er  Gunga's  mimic  sea  \ 

I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  £^y. 
When,  on  our  deck  redin'd. 

In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay. 
And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide. 
But  most  beneath  the  ump's  pale  beam, 

I  miss  thee  froln  my  ade. 

I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try. 
The  lingering  noon  to  cheer. 

But  miss  tny  kind  approving  eye. 
Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 
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But  when  of  morn  and  eve  the  ftar 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee» 
I  feel,  tho'  thou  art  distant  iar, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

Then  on !  then  on !  where  duty  leads. 

My  course  be  onward  still. 
On  broad  Hindostan's  sultiy  meads, 

(Ver  black  Almorah's  hill. 

That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates. 

Nor  wild  Ifalwah  detain. 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits. 

By  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  bowers,  Bombav,  g^eam  bright,  they  say, 
Across  the  dark  blue  sea, 
^  But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay. 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee." 

Some  minor  fugitive  pieces  follow,  but  we  have  no  more  room 
for  extracts  of  this  kind. 

The  portion  of  the  volume  which  comes  next  under  our  ob- 
servation, is  that  which  contains  the  Hymns  intended  for  public 
worship.    No  reader  of  these,  will  doubt  the  general  beauty  of 
their  formation ;  but,  we  apprehend,  that  there  are  very  few, 
but  who  will  doubt  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.    If  we  may  venture  on  a  subject  which 
would  appear  more  appropriate  to  some  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
than  the  pages  of  a  literary  journal,  we  would  observe,  that,  as 
to  what  is  appropriate  to  public  worship,  there  is  a  very  general, 
though  perfectly  palpable,  mistake,  in  all  the  collections  of  hymns 
which  have  come  under  our  notice.    If  our  views  are  correct, 
public  worship  consists  of  prayer  and  praise ;  the  former,  com- 
prising all  the  varieties  of  penitential  expression,  and  all  the  modes 
of  supplication ;  the  latter,  confined  more  particularly  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  grateful  feelings  of  the  heart.    What  has  mere 
narration  to  do  with  the  act,  either  of  prayer  or  of  praise  ?  And 
yet  there  are  many  hymns  which  are  nothing  more  than  sacred 
history  rendered  into  verse.    There  can  be  no  feelings  of  ap« 
preach  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  this — neither  can  there  be  any 
hymn,  or  psalm,  which  is  made  up  of  mere  pious  truisms,  how- 
ever delicately  and  elegantly  expressed.    There  are  very  few  of 
the  hymns  of  this  collection,  but  what  are  obnoxious  to  this  ob- 
jection;   and,  moreover,  we  believe,  that  a  collection  which 
should  maintain  the  perfect  consistency  of  devotion,  is  yet  un- 
known to  any  denomination  of  Christians.     We  will  illustrate 
this  remark,  by  one  or  two  instances: — 

The  fburth  Sftnday  m  Mxm. 


<f 


The  world  is  grown  old,  and  her  pleasures  are  past ; 
The  world  is  g^wn  old,  and  her  form  may  not  last  \ 
The  world  is  grown  old  and  trembles  for  fear  $ 
For  sorrows  abound  and  the  judgment  is  near ! 
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The  son  in  tiie  Wa^en  « Imiiaid  ud  pde  t 
And  leeUe  aodiBw  are  the  fruits  of  the  vile» 
And  the  heaiti  of  Ihe  mtioni  fnl  then  te  ter» 

For  the  world  is  grown  old  and  the  Judgment  is  near ! 

The  king  on  his  throne,  the  bride  in  her  bower. 
The  children  of  pleasure  all  feel  the  sad  hour ; 
The  roses  are  faded  and  tasteless  the  cheer. 
For  the  world  is  {^wn  old  and  the  judgement  is  near ! 

The  world  is  grown  old ! — but  should  we  complain, 
Who  have  triea  her,  and  know  that  her  promise  is  vain ; 
Our  heart  is  in  heaven,  our  home  is  not  nere. 
And  we  look  for  our  crown  when  judgment  is  near." 

This  18  in  a  pacing,  undignified  measurey  totally  unauited  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  subject;  and,  except  that  the  sentiment  is 
pious,  we  see  nothing  in  a  hymn  of  this  kind,  which  bears  the 
remotest  relationship  to  the  peculiarities  of  worship ;  as  another 
instance  of  the  same  class,  we  give  the  following  truly  beautiful 
lines,  entitled  "Epiphany:*' — 

"  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning! 
Dawn  on  the  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid! 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 
Guide  where  our  in&nt  Redeemer  is  laid! 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew  drops  are  shining. 

Low  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall, 
Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining, 

Maker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  of  all! 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion, 

Odours  of  Edom  and  offerings  divined 
Gems  of  the  mountain  and  pearls  of  the  ocean. 

Myrrh  from  tlie  forest,  or  gold  from  the  mine? 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ampler  oblation; 
.  Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favour  secure: 
Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration. 
Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid! 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 

Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid!'' 

We  would  ask,  where  is  the  prayer  and  where  is  the  praise  ofS:  d^of 
this  Hymn?  if  there  is  in  it  devotion  at  all,  it  is  a  fervent  appli — i  Mi- 
cation  to  the  ''  SUr  of  the  East"— for  its  guiding  light  to  findC^  ^^d 
the  place  of  the  Redeemer's  birth,  and  would  consequently  seem^^ff'v  -^ 
rather  Sabeanism  than  Christianity.  As  a  contrast  to  these,  bys^  ^^7 
which  our  meaning  will  be  distinctly  understood,  we  give  th< 
foUowiDg  hymn  for  << Christmas  Day:'' — 

''Oh,  Saviour,  whom  this  holy  room 

Gave  to  our  world  below; 
To  mortal  want  and  labour  bom. 
And  more  than  mortal  wo! 

Incarnate  word!  by  every  grie( 

By  each  temptation  tne4 
Who  lived  to  yield  our  ills  relief. 

And  to  redeem  us  died! 
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If  gaihr  clothed  and  proodljr  fedp 

In  cumgcfout  wealth  wt  dweD, 
Bemind  111  of  thy  manger  bcd» 

And  lowly  cottage  cell! 

Ifpiest  by  porerty  aeTere, 

In  envtout  want  we  putei 
Oh  may  thy  spirit  whiaper  ncar» 

How  poor  a  lot  waa  uine! 

Thro'  fickle  fortone'a  vaiioua  acene 

From  nn  presenre  us  ftee! 
Like  us  thou  hast  a  mourner  been^ 

May  we  rejoice  in  thee!** 

I  whole  colIeciioD  of  the  hymns  written  for  the  weekly 

9f  the  churchy  there  are  but  four  or  five,  which,  in  oar 

are  at  all  appropriate.    They  are  generally  Tery  beau- 

I  ahow  the  taste  and  the  fine  feeling  of  piety  which  dwelt 
reast  of  the  writer,  but  are  not  calculated  either  to  excite 

Sress  that  species  of  devotional  fervour,  which  seems  so 
y  connected  with  an  act  of  worship.    The  whole  seem 
be  better  suited  to  form  a  class,,  which  might  be  appro- 
termed  <<  Sacred  Melodies,''  and  which,  set  to  music, 

II  up  the  interval  between  the  popular  song?,  to  which 
ligious  persons  objel^  and  those  '<  hymns''  which  are 
tly  devotional.  To  us,  there  appears  not  only  imprp- 
bat  impiety,  in  a  hymn  sung  for  the  amusement  of  a 
iieous  company ;  and  for  many  a  religionist  who  would 
ced  at  his  daughter's  amusing  her  friends  with  an  ^  Irish 
;"  and  yet  have  no  reluctance  to  her  showing  off  her  ac* 
kments  in  a  hymn,  or  anthem,  ia  to  us  very  much  like 
iog  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a  camel. "  Such  poems  as 
pmns  of  Heber,  generally,  maintain  a  middle  ground,  full 
sentiment,  yet  not  rising  into  the  subliniity  of  prayer  or 
ind  admirably  suited,  if  judiciously  arranged  and  adapted 
i,  as  we  have  said,  to  form  a  class  which  shall  be  peculiar- 
itive,  because  no  piety  could  be  ofiended,  but,  on  the 
ind,  the  taste  and  the  heart  improved.  Beaides  the 
there  are  a  few  translations  of  Pindar  admirably  ezecut- 
aach  too  long  for  quotation.  There  are  some  short  trans- 
roin  the  Hindoostanee,  one  of  which  we  will  give. 

\  cjea  the  team  that  glisten  as  in  pity.ibr  my  pain, 

f  gems  or  only  dew  drops .^  can  they,  will  they  long  remain? 

y  strength  of  tyrant  beauty  thu%  with  seeming  mth,  restrain, 
westhe  my  last  before  thee,  than  in  lingering  grief  remain! 

planet.  Fate  has  given  every  month  to  wax  and  wane: 

ly  world  of  blushing  brightness  -can  it,  will  it  long  remain? 

md  youth  in  bahny  moisture,  on  thy  cheek  tiieir  seat  nu^ntaia; 
le  dew  that  steeps  the  rose  bud— can  it,  will  it  long  remain? 

fhfp  in  mournful  numbers^  of  thine  absence  thua  compfauob 

hw  jdned  Qs^  chance  baa  partecl-HMNighfe  oa  saith  caa  lo^g  laaain. 
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In  the  world  may *st  thou  belored!  live  exempt  from  grief  and  pun! 
On  017  lips  the  breath  ia  fleeting— can  it,  will  it  long  remain? 

On  the  whole,  we  look  upon  Bishop  Heber  rather  as  a  chaste 
and  delicate  and  classic  poet,  than  as  distinguished  by  any  strong 
marks  of  genius.  He  appears  to  us  to  have  been  made,  not  bom 
a  poet  It  is  to  his  matchless  ^<  Journal/'  that  he  is  to  be  in- 
debted for  his  lasting  fame,  as  most  acute  and  accurate  in  obser* 
vation,  and  most  interesting  in  description;  and  it  is  for  his  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  as  a  missionary  Bishop,  that  his  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  all  to  whose  hearts  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  dear. 
We  know  not  how  better  to  close  our  protracted  remarks,  than 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Bishop  Hebcr,  by  Amelia  Opie,  which,  with  two  others  of  not 
equal  merit,  have  been  attached  to  the  memoir  with  which  this 
volume  commences: — 


*'  Here  hushed  be  my  lay  for  a  far  sweeter 
Thy  requiem  I'll  breathe  in  thy  numbers  alone. 

For  tlie  bard's  votive  offering  to  hang  on  thy  hearse. 
Shall  be  formed  of  no  language  less  sweet  than  thy  own. 

** '  Thou  art  gone  to  the  g^ve,  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee. 
Since  God  was  thy  refuge,  thy  ransom,  thy  guide; 

He  g^ve  thee,  he  took  thee,  and  he  will  restore  thee. 
And  death  has  no  sting,  since  the  Saviour  has  died.'  "* 


Art.  II. — Malaria:  ^n  Essay  on  the  Production  and  Pro- 
pagation qf  this  Poison^  and  on  the  Nature  and  LocaH- 
ties  of  the  places  by  which  it  is  produced.  By  John  M'Cul- 
LOCH,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Physician  in  ordinary  to  his  Roy- 
al  Highness  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourgh.  8vo.  pp. 
480:   1827. 

Dr.  John  M'Culloch,  is  not  the  politica  economist,  but  the 
fffiologist ;  in  which  character  he  enjoys  a  well-earned  fame. 
The  present  volume,  however,  may  well  be  considered  as  a  chap- 
ter on  political  economy,  if  that  science  may  be  regarded  as  em 
bracing  the  means  of  diminishing  disease  and  death,  encounigin 
a  healthy,  instead  of  a  morbid  population,  and  obviating  th 
greatest  source  of  destruction  in  every  military  expedition.   Th 
facts  and  reasonings  contained  in  this  work,  though  medical, 
not  technical ;  and  are  such  as  every  man  in  the  community,  rea 
sonably  educated,  may  understand  and  decide  upon ;  and  whichv^ 
every  man  in  the  community  is  deeply  interested  in  knowing. 

Miasma,  marsh -exhalation,  malaria,  is  something  which  origi — 
nates  from  swampy,  marshy,  moist  ground,  wherein  vegetables 

•  Written  by  Biihop  Heber»  on  the  death  of  a  friend,  see  page  163. 
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tvinc  grown,  die  and  patrefy.  In  Italy,  the  localities  of  such 
atre^ing  vegetables,  go  by  the  name  of  maremmes ;  and  the 
ifectious  matter  there  generated,  when  mixed  with  the  at- 
losphere,  is  malaria,  bad  air.  The  general  conditions  neces- 
iry  to  produce  it,  are,  a  warm  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
nd  dead  vegetables  putrefying  in  a  moist  place.  Vegetables 
wt  die  and  become  disorganized  in  cold  weather,  do  not  ap- 
ear  to  produce  this  infectious  malaria ;  nor  do  vegetables  that 
ie,  and  are  dried  up  by  heat,  in  a  dry  place.  Nor  do  we  find  it 
I  places  bare  of  vegetation,  unless  vegetable  matter,  liable  to 
Dtrefy,  be  found  there  accidentally,  or  brought  there  purposely. 
for  do  we  find  this  miasmatous  air  prevalent  in  the  winter  sea- 
Mi;  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  including,  in 
vrm  climates,  one  half  of  October,  are  the  seasons  when  this 
isUlence  chiefly  prevails.  But,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
laees  producing  remittent  fevers  in  the  fall,  are  liable  to  pro- 
uce  intermittents  in  spring.  Places  completely  covered  with 
rater,  do  not  produce  malaria,  although  the  margins  of  such 
laces  do. 

This  poison  is  now  usually  supposed,  to  be  a  gas,  acting  by  its 
bemical  properties ;  by  others,  it  is  presumed  to  be  an  exhala- 
OD,  eflSuvium,  or  odour ;  the  ancient  opinion,  at  present  not 
>Dtidered  as  worth  investigation,  is,  that  the  deleterious  quali- 
f  of  the  air  impregnated  with  it,  is  owing  to  animalcule.  Ail 
lese  theories  we  shall  consider  by  and  by. 

The  book  contains  eleven  chapters,  of  which  we  shall  give  a 
rief  analysis. 

Ch.  1.  On  the  effects  of  Malariaj  and  the  utility  qf  know- 
ad^e  relating  to  it. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  malaria  afiects 
V  It  is  the  source  of  more  than  half  the  diseases  to  which  the 
iman  race  is  subject,  and  of  more  than  half  the  mortality  which 
^populates  mankind.  It  seems  to  be  the  angel  of  destruction, 
"dained  to  maintain  the  necessary  proportion  between  popula- 
»n  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  detracts  one  half  from  the 
due  of  life  in  Holland  ; — at  least  as  much,  and  probably  more, 
I  Italy,  where  the  maremmes  extend  two  hundred  miles,  from 
eghorn  to  Terracina,  having  a  breadth,  according  to  Chateau- 
eu,  of  forty  miles;  besides  the  pestilence  of  Rome  and  its 
sighbourhood,  which  threatens  with  dreadful  probability,  in  less 
lan  half  a  century,  to  reduce  that  former  mistress  of  the  world 

a  desert 

*Iiet  us  turn  to  Ital;^,  ^anys  Dr.  M'CuIloch :)  the  fairest  portions  of  this  fair 
id  are  a  prey  to  tlua  invisible  enemy ;  its  fragrant  breezes  arc  poison  \  the 
VB  of  its  sammer  evenings  are  death.  The  banks  of  its  refreshing  streains» 
rich  mkI  flowing  meadows,  the  borders  of  its  glassy  lakes,  the  luxuriant  plains 
its  overflowing  agriculture,  the  valley  where  its  aromatic  shrubs  regale  the 
eand  perfume  the  air;  these  are  the  chosen  seats  of  this  p1ague»  the  throne 
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of  Malaria.  Death  here  walks  hand  in  hand  with  the  sourcea  of  fife,  >P*inf 
none ;  the  labourer  rdkps  his  harvest  but  to  die,  or  he  wanders  amid  the  lia* 
ury  of  vegetation  and  wealth,  the  ghost  of  a  man,  a  sufferer  ftom  his  cndle  to 
his  impending  grave ;  aged  even  in  childhood,  and  laying  down  in  miaety,  that 
fife,  which  was  but  one  disease." 

This  eloquent  representation,  is  fully  corroborated  by  M.  Cha- 
teauvieu,  in  his  Account  of  the  Agriculture  of  Italy,  from  Pisai 
p.  87y  to  Naples,  p.  102.  See  Rtgby's  Translation  of  Chateau- 
vieu's  Agricultural  Travels  into  Italy. 

The  chances  of  life  in  England,  are  variously  calculated  fron 
forty  to  fifty  years.  In  many  parts  of  Holland,  they  are  not 
more  than  about  twenty-five.  In  many  places  of  France,  they 
are  reduced  by  malaria  to  twenty  and  eighteen  years.  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  and  much  of  Greece,  are  similarly  affected.  Lid* 
colnshire,  Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  are  known  seats  of  this  pestilence  in  England.  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  died  of  it:  and  altliough  we  are  become  mueh 
better  acquainted  with  its  effects,  and  its  habits,  than  formerly, 
great  ignorance  still  prevails,  even  in  England,  on  this  interest- 
ing subject  People  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  many  situations 
pregnant  with  latent  disease,  where  danger  is  not  suspected; 
nor  are  they  aware  of  the  anomalous  forms  of  indistinct,  bat 
painful  suffering,  attributable  to  this  cause,  where  the  abseoiee 
of  intermittent  or  remittent  diseases  induces  a  dangerous  con- 
fidence and  security.*  Nor  are  the  rich  aware  how  much  their 
own  health  and  comfort  depend  on  enforcing  and  maintaining 
cleanliness  among  the  poor.  They  are  not  aware  of  the  heavy  price 
they  pay  for  artificial  lakes,  and  ornamental  pieces  of  water,  for  re- 
servoirs and  fish  ponds,  and  thick  shrubberies,  damp  with  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  near  the  principal  mansion ;  or  the  danger  too 
often  attending  the  delightful  rambles  on  the  banks  and  bordeia 
of  such  places,  in  the  cool  of  a  summer's  evening  in  August  and 
September. 

Nor  are  we  sufficiently  aware,  either  in  England  or  in  this 
country,  that  in  travelling  for  health,  the  valetudinarian,  in  a 
majority  of  cases^  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  apt  to  fix  on 
situations  exposed  to  this  fertile  source  of  disease  and  death.  Nor 
has  yet  any  good  list  of  places  on  the  continent  been  published, 
(Captain  Smith's  Statistical  Tables  of  Sicily  excepted,)  the 


*  Dr.  M'CuIloch  is  inclined  to  ascribe  to  this  cause,  the  fbllonnng  fist  of  dito^ 
ders. — Yellow,  remittent*  intermittent,  and  nenrous  fever.  Dysentery,  diarrfaaa» 
cholera,  visceral  obstructions.  Dropsy,  cedema,  obstructions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen.  Neuralgia,  and,  in  particular,  that  form  of  it,  the  tic  doloreux ;  to  which 
we  would  be  strong^ly  incHned  to  add  the  dengue  of  the  Havana  and  Charleston. 
Scrofula  and  goitre.  Hebetude  of  intellect,  and  general  lassitude ;  a  BceodMi 
diathesis.  Rickets,  hernia,  rtieumatism,  sciatica,  tooth-ache,  astlima,  peripaea- 
mony,  dyspepsia.  Palsy,  phthisis,  chlorosis,  are  doubtful.  Not  that  these  diicr- 
ders,  or  jiny  of  them,  do  not  in  many  cases  originate  from  other  causes,  bat 
that  they  are  in  many  cases  fairly  ascnbable  to  the  effects  of  malaria  or  miasm- 
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curate  result  of  obtervations  made  with  a  medical  eye,  whieh 
the  sick  may  consult  with  confidence,  and  in  safety,  without  the 
hazard  so  often  incurred,  of  meeting  disease  and  death  in  an  ad* 
ditional  form  abroad,  while  they  are  trying  to  escape  them  at 
home. 

To  be  tolerably  well  informed  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
a  poison  so  fatal  when  concentrated,  so  destructive  of  bodily 
comfort,  when  we  are  exposed  to  it,  even  in  a  diluted  state,  and 
to  be  aware  of  the  places  liable  to  produce  it,  cannot  but  be  im- 
portant to  every  member  of  society,  without  exception.  It  forms 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  police  of  health.  To  give  some 
correct,  but  general  ideas  of  this  too  common,  but  unsuspected 
source  of  so  many  disorders,  the  present  volume  has  been  writ- 
ten ;  and,  although  many  persons  will  be  inclined  to  think  that 
Dr.  M'Culloch  has  carried  his  fears  and  denunciations  to  a  need* 
less  extent,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  fault,  if  a  fault  there  be^ 
is  a  fault  on  the  right  side ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  medical 
treatise,  (if  this  may  be  called  one,)  so  generally  interesting,  and 
so  much  needed  in  the  present  state  of  public  inattention,  as  the 
book  now  before  us.  Even  in  our  own  country,  without  recar. 
ring  to  the  swamps  of  the  Carol inas,  or  the  eastern  shore  of  our 
seaboard,  from  Jersey  to  Georgia,  how  many  of  our  cities.  Phi* 
ladelphia  and  New- York,  for  instance,  abound  in  their  outskirts 
with  marshy  places,  puddles,  ponds,  and  receptacles  of  vegetable 
filth,  to  which,  in  addition  to  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams, 
no  physician  will  hesitate  to  refer  the  intermittents  and  remit- 
tents of  our  autumnal  seasons.  In  fact,  what  at  New-Orleans 
will  produce  yellow  fever,  in  Virginia  will  give  rise  to  bilious 
remittents;  in  Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire,  to  agues,  dy* 
senteries,  cholera,  and  diarrhoea.  We  do  not  say,  that  the  many 
of  the  numerous  tribe  of  disorders  originating  from  the  cause 
now  under  consideration,  are  to  be  attributed  to  it  exclusively, 
but  it  is  the  usual  and  general  source  of  them ;  and  it  behooves 
the  public  to  be  aware  of  this :  the  treatise  now  under  considera- 
tion, therefore,  is,  in  our  opinion,  most  important  and  most  wel- 
come. 

Nor  is  it  the  mere  production  of  individual  disease  that  forms 
the  great  mischief  oi  malaria.  Mr.  Foder6,  in  his  Trait6  de 
Medecine  legale,  t  v.  ch.  i.  observes,  that  it  stints  and  debili- 
tates the  population,  even  where  there  is  no  particular  disease. 

Ch.  2.  Nature  of  the  evidences  respecting  the  production  of 
Malaria  in  places  qf  less  suspected  character. 

Among  travelled  men  of  education,  as  well  as  among  physi- 
cians, no  doubt  remains  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  and 
dysenteries,  being  the  consequence  of  moist  and  marshy  places, 
where  vegetables  grow  and  die,  and  are  enabled  to  putrefy  by 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  or  season :  but,  among  the  common 
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people,  and  those  unused  to  reflect,  these  disorders  are  generally 
eoitafounded  with  typhus,  or  attributed  to  exposure  to  cold,  to 
damp,  to  fatigue,  to  too  much  indulgence  in  summer  fruits,  or 
to  any  cause  but  the  true  one.  Not  that  improper  diet  may  not 
easily  aggravate  the  influence  of  other  causes,  or  become  of  it- 
self a  source  of  disease,  but  the  general  and  prevailing  cause  of 
our  intermittent  fevers  is  malaria ;  and  of  this,  among  medical 
men,  there  is  no  doubt  or  dispute.  Whenever,  therefore,  these, 
•or  analogous  diseases,  are  observed  to  prevail,  the  source  of  Uiem 
is  the  same,  even  if  no  marsh,  swamp,  or  pond,  be  near  the  place. 
Some  current  of  air  blowing  from  a  marsh,  or  some  other  eol- 
lection  of  putrefying  vegetable  substance,  less  subject  to  com- 
mon observation,  is  undoubtedly  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  M'Culioch's  remarks  on  this  head,  we  would 
observe,  that  the  stench  so  often  arising  in  summer  from  the 

Stters  and  drains  of  all  our  Atlantic  cities,  from  New-York  to 
larleston — the  practice  of  piling  up  damp  wood  in  damp  cel- 
lars, in  the  summer  and  autumn,  when  fuel  is  cheap — ^the  care* 
ieesness  of  disposing  of  the  waste  vegetables  of  a  family — the 
filth  of  alleys  and  by-places — and  other  unsuspected  causes  of 
this  nature,  may  produce,  if  not  actually  fevers  of  a  marked  cha- 
racter, yet  disorders,  irritations,  and  obstructions  of  the  func- 
tions, that  often  render  life  uncomfortable,  without  having  their 
noaological  names  precisely  given.  For  want  of  diffused  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  attention  is  turned  from  the  true  to  false 
oiuies,  as  giving  rise  to  these  disorders,  and  remedies  are  applied 
in  vain.  Much  indefinable  ill  health,  and  many  of  the  nume- 
rOQS  complaints  termed  nervous  and  dyspeptic-^many  of  the 
pains  and  aches  attributed  to  rheumatism,  would  be  referred  is 
the  cause  in  question,  by  physicians  whose  attention  had  beea 
duly  turned  to  it 

••An  acute  and  unprejudiced  observer,"  says  Dr.  M'CuUoch,  p.  22,  **takinr 
thh  view  as  his  guide,  may  easily  satisfy  himself  of  the  real  nature  of  the  iff 
AmM»  in  the  situatioas  under  review :  but  he  will  also  6ndt  that  this  does  not 
oonstitute  the  whole  of  the  diseases  thus  produced ;  as,  if  he  will  review  his 
own  practice  on  such  inhabitants,  he  will  find  dysenteiy,  often  or  generally, 
caUea  diarrhcra,  one  of  the  prevailing  elements,  and,  perhaps,  cholera :  together 
with  headaches,  periodical,  or  irregfular  rhetimatism  of  the  face  or  head,  as  it 
•  if  called,  tooth-ache,  sciatica,  with  tic  doloreuz,  or  other  varieties  of  neuralgia, 
(Dengue  ?)  bilious  affections,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  a  whole  catalogue  of  all  the 
nervous  ailments,  which,  at  different  periods,  under  different  fiitthiona»  have  been 
attributed  to  various  causes,,  to  the  nerves,  the  spleen,  the  stomach,  the  liver, 
and  now,  in  the  more  convenient  phraseology,  to  the  chylopoietic  organs. 

•* The  whole  condition,  in  fact,  (p.  24,)  of  a  people  so  situated  as  I  have  now 
dcetched  it,  is  precisely  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pestiferous  districts  of 
IVMice,  Italy,  and  elsewhere ;  since  in  these,  and  independently  of  the  noted- 
Midemics,  or  the  occasional  severe  or  marked  fevers,  the  populaUon  is,  perenni — 
ally,  and  even  through  life,  subject  to  a  whole  catalogue  of  chronic  ailments  ^' 
tb^  only  difference  being,  that  m  our  own,  (British,)  far  less  unwholesome  di 
tricts,  of  a  similar  character,  these  are  less  violent,  and  commonly  also  ler  ~ 
rennial  and  durable." 
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-  If  the  spots  in  question  are  known  occasionally  to  produce 
the  common  intermittent,  it  is  ground  enough  for  us  to  ascribe 
the  other  forms  of  malady,  observed  in  the  same  situations,  to 
the  same  cause.  But,  the  intermittent  of  spring,  and  the  remit- 
tent of  autumn,  are  not  always  produced  in  places  where  we 
should  nudce  no  scruple  to  assign  the  usual  cause  of  these 
disorders ;  visceral  and  glandular  obstructions  are  frequent  sub- 
stitutes: nor  does  this  cause  always  produce  the  effect  ex- 
peeled.  This  may  arise  from  the  state  of  health  of  the  inhabit* 
ants,  and  from  idiosyncracies ;  for,  the  rule  is  universal,  qtiic- 
quid  recipituTy  ad  modum  recipieniis:  eYery  prevailing  ende- 
mic and  epidemic,  is  modified  by  the  constitution  and  diathesis 
of  the  individual,  and  attacks  usually  the  weakest  system  of  or- 
gans. But  our  knowledge  of  marsh  miasma,  and  its  mode  of 
operation,  is  at  present  too  much  in  its  infancy,  to  authorize  a 
demand  upon  us  to  explain  all  the  apparent  anomalies. 

As  persons  who  have  once  been  subject  to  the  effeots^of  ma- 
laria, and  afflicted  with  the  disorders  it  produces,  are  more  sus- 
ceptible than  other  people,  of  being  again  affected  by  similar 
causes,  their  being  so  affected  in  any  particular  locality,  is  rea- 
sonable ground  to  suspect  the  same  cause  operating  there,  though 
the  common  disorders  produced  by  it,  have  not  been  observed 
among  the  inhabitants  in  general,  in  any  precise  way,  or  with 
marked  character. 

The  effects  of  malaria  are  not  always  marked  and  sudden ; 
they  often  come  on  gradually;  they  affect  the  functions,  then  the 
constitution,  and  induce  at  length  a  morbid  diathesis,  till  Gon«> 
stant  exposure  to  the  source  of  disease  ends  ultimately  in  death. 
Id  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Essex,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Loire,  at  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Syracuse,  Cagliari ;  even  in  the 
Campania  of  Rome,  and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  children  are  born, 
and  live ;  but  they  live  usually  a  life  of  suffering,  and  die  long 
before  the  usual  .period  of  healthy  old  age.  Such  are  Uie  facts: 
why  the  cause  is  so  tardy  and  gradual  in  its  operation,  we  shall 
know  better,  in  proportion  as  our  observations  are  more  fre- 
quently and  accurately  repeated. 

Ch.  3.  On  the  soils  and  situations  that  most  commonly 
produce  Malaria. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  salt  marshes  are  not  productive  of 
malaria.  This  is  a  mistake.  They  are  so  in  Normandy,  on  the 
French  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  Adriatic  :  they  are 
so  in  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia :  in  Spain,  in  the  Cri- 
mea, and  throughout  the  southern  part  of  Europe.  The  propor- 
tion of  salt  in  sea  water,  may  contribute  to  resist  putrefaction 
in  cold  climates,  and  it  may  have  a  different  effect  in  warm  ones, 
tn  Holland,  Uie  severest  seasons  of  fever  have  succeeded  irrup- 
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iioD8  of  the  sea.    It  it  safer  to  be  alive  to  the  poMible  danger , 
mtained  as  it  is,  by  so  many  facts  of  a  positive  nature. 

Thick  woods  are  productive  of  the  malaria  fevers.  The  Jun- 
gle is  a  low  thicket  of  reeds  and  grass,  where  vegetation  is  rank, 
and  where  the  ground  is  of  course  moist  Of  the  Jungle  fever, 
it  it  superfluous  to  say  more.  According  to  Buchanan,  even  the 
mmre  open  woods  in  Mysore  and  other  parts  of  India,  are  not 
exempt  from  a  similar  objection.  In  our  own  country,  (the 
United  States,)  we  have  never  heard  of  open  woods  being  liable 
to  this  objection;  although  in  South  Carolina,  every  body  is 
alive  to  the  danger  of  close,  thick,  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Tlie  pine  barrens  are  always  healthy,  if  no  marsh  or  pond  be 
near.  But  the  neighbourhood  of  close  and  thick  woods,  produc- 
ing putrefying  vegetable  matter,  is  every  where  found  to  be  more 
or  less  unhealthy.    No  Southern  man  entertains  a  doubt  of  this. 

Sometimes,  woods  are  a  screen,  preventing  the  propagation 
of  malaria.  The  ancients  held  groves  to  be  sacred,  aware  per- 
haps of  this  use  of  them.  The  unhealthrncss  of  the  Porta  del 
populo  at  Rome,  arose  from  cutting  down  a  wood  that  served  as 
a  tereen  to  that  part  of  the  city.  The  dreadful  fever  affecting  the 
first  tettlers  of  the  Genesee  country,  from  1796  to  1800,  arose 
from  their  clearing  and  settling  the  rich  bottom  land.  In  the 
early  part  of  our  wooded  country,  unhealthy  situations  were  li- 
mited in  extent;  at  present,  malaria  is  wafled  to  great  distances, 
putting  on  an  epidemic  character :  and  it  will  be  so,  till  accurate 
eoitivation  shall  have  drained  all  our  marshy  spots.  The  clearing 
and  breaking  up  of  new  ground  among  us,  is  an  operation  often 
attended  by  the  diseases  of  marsh  miasma.  Hence,  we  have  no 
doobt,  that,  as  the  country  is  laid  open,  and  the  climate  render- 
ed warmer  by  more  free  exposure  to  the  siin's  rays,  the  diseases 
formerly  limited  and  confined,  will  be  not  so  severe,  perhaps, 
owing  to  dilution,  but  more  numerous,  and  extend  over  a  much 
Itfger  tract  of  country  than  heretofore.  Such  was  the  case  of  the 
fover  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  from  Winchester  through  Car- 
lisle, and  to  Easton,  in  1804. 

Rice  grounds  in  India,  in  Italy,  in  our  Southern  country,  are 
peeuliarly  unhealthy,  though  this  has  strangely  been  denied  in 
India.  No  planter  of  our  Southern  states,  would  doubt  it  for  a 
moment  Obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  oUier  viscera,  may  take 
place  sometimes  in  lieu  of  bilious  remittents,  but  what  physician 
in  the  South  has  any  doubts  about  tlie  cause? 

Ch.  4.    The  same  subfect  continued. 

Malaria  may  be  concentrated  in  the  spot  where  it  is  generat- 
ed, or  it  may  be  diluted,  when  wafted  to  a  distance.*  The  inten- 

*  Dr.  Ruih  was  of  opinion,  tliat  the  severe  remittent  and  bilous  fevers  of  t 
marsh,  were  converted  mto  intermittents,  when  diluted  and  carried  to  elevated 
phces  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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tity  and  the  type  of  the  disorder  produced  by  it,  will  vary  with 
itt  dilution,  which  may  be  such  as  to  render  it  inert  Whether 
the  kind  of  plants  whose  putrefaction  produces  it,  has  any  effect, 
k  not  known.  The  poisonous  effects  of  putrefying  flax,  hemp, 
indigo,  coffee,  potatoes,  are  well  known  in  the  storehouses  on 
the  wharves  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia.  Perhaps  this  more 
deadly  character  may  be  owing  to  confinement  and  concentra- 
tion. That  the  cellars  under  the  houses  in  Charleston,  frequent- 
ly flooded,  are  also  a  frequent  cause  of  disease,  is  nearly  cer- 
tain. 

Feat  lands,  when  liable  to  putrefying  decomposition,  are  pro- 
ductive of  malaria,  but  generally  they  do  not  undergo  the  putre- 
laetive  process. 

All  land  productive  of  rushes,  of  coarse  grass,  of  the  water- 
flag,  the  Equisetum,  and  the  Hydrocotyle — land  where  the  trees 
canker,  and  the  soil  is  soil  and  boggy,  requiring  drainage — re- 
quire it  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disease,  as  to  in- 
ereaae  the  value  of  the  produce.  This  remark  will  extend  to  the 
moist  and  swampy  places  of  high  ground,  and  elevated  moor- 
lands, unless  the  climate  be  cold.  Even  in  Wales,  a  number  of 
labourers  being  employed  to  clear  some  ground  of  this  descrip- 
tion, 1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  one-half  of  them 
were  seized  with  ague.  M'CuUoch  seems  inclined  to  extend  this 
reasoning  to  meadow  lands,  not  boggy  or  marshy,  but  intersect* 
ed  with  ditches  and  water  drains.  In  an  inferior  degree,  and 
sometimes  much  more,  this  undoubtedly  is  so.  See  his  enumera- 
tion, pp.  74.  84.  93,  noting  especially  the  dry  soils  of  Walche- 
ren,  and  the  Campagna  di  noma,  full  of  ditches  and  drains. 

That  the  banks  of  streams  and  rivers  are  liable  to  intertnit* 
tents  and  remittents,  the  history  of  disease  in  the  middle  states, 
and  so  far  as  we  hear  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
while  we  are  writing,  (September  1828,)  will  abundantly  tes- 
tify. In  fact,  no  traveller,  no  medical  man,  has  ever  entertained 
a  doubt  on  this  point.  Disease  may,  from  causes  not  yet  well  as- 
certained, be  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  prevalent,  and 
more  or  less  violent;  but,  in  one  degree  or  other,  it  exists  in 
these  situations,  particularly  from  July  to  October. 

The  number  of  canals  made,  and  now  making  throughout  the 
United  States,  may  contribute  to  improve  internal  commerce, 
but  they  will  not  improve  the  health  of  the  country  through 
which  they  pass. 

Mill  dams  are  well  known  to  us,*  as  productive  of  disease : 
so  is  the  process  of  water-rotting  hemp. 

*  The  destruction  of  the  mill  dain  at  narrisburgb,  many  yean  ago»  by  the  peo« 
))le  of  that  place  rising  en  masse,  and  forcibly  abating  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
^  well  remembered  there,  as  it  is  within  our  own  knowledge  and  recollection. 
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The  drainage  of  swamps  and  marshes,  is  at  first,  and  till  thev 
b^  put  into  complete  cultivation,  a  source  of  disease  undoubted. 
So,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  breaking  up  of  old  pastures 
for  tillage.  In  Italy,  France,  and  England,  the  subject  begins  to 
be  understood  better  than  formerly ;  and  the  draining  of  marsh 
land,  meets  with  governmental  encouragement,  whenever  it  is 
needed,  in  France  in  particular.  The  ague  in  Londooy  so  oom- 
moo  in  Sydenham's  days,  is  now  almost  unknown. 

Cfa.  5.  On  certain  obscure  and  disputed  cases  relating  to  the 
production  qf  Malaria. 

Disquisition  on  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  Rome  and  its 
neichbourhood,  with  respect  to  malaria  and  drainage. 

Ch.  6.  On  revolutions  and  changes  in  the  production  qfMoh 
Unria^  from  natural  or  artificial  causes. 

These  may  take  place,  either  by  draining  tbe  marab,  or  by 
covering  it  with  water:  in  this  last  case,  tbe  edges  of  vegetation 
next  to  the  water  level,  are  alone  deleterious;  putrefaction  not 
tikiog  place  under  absolute  submersion.  Where  lakes,  ponds, 
eanals,  marshes,  are  apt  to  fall  to  a  lower  level  in  summer  time, 
the  exposed  borders  become  sources  of  malaria. 

Temporary  inundations,  are  extremely  deleterious  wheo  the 
waters  recede:  as  at  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  the  in- 
undations of  the  river  Euphrates  at  Bassorah,  the  same  of  the 
Foglia  at  Pesaro  in  1708,  the  inundations  of  the  Rhone,  tbe 
Virey  &c.  in  France,  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Den.     All  these  are  facts  of  notoriety,  and  undisputed. 

The  gradual  increase  of  alluvial  soil  at  the  mouths  of^  rivers, 
owing  to  the  wearing  down  of  the  high  lands  of  the  iaterior,  de- 
poaited  in  the  form,  of  alluvial  mud,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po  in 
Ilftiv,  the  great  plains  thus  formed  of  Bengal,  Mississippi,  Oro- 
aooko,  &c.  increase  gradually  the  marshy  soil,  and  compel  the 
retrocession  of  the  sea.  These  geological  changes,  undoubted 
ai  to  the  fact,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  reasonings  of  Hutton  and 
Playfair,  as  to  the  gradual  interchange  and  alternation  of  land 
and  sea. 

Changes  of  the  relative  situation  of  land  and  sea,  by  means  of 
earthquakes,  as  in  Calabria,  (and  the  Pacific  shore  of  some  parts 
of  South  America  recently,)  will  account  for  changes  in  the  sa- 
lubrity of  those  places.  These  changes  on  the  borders  of  the 
ocean,  sometimes  by  encroachment,  at  others,  by  retrocession, 
are  followed  by  correspondent  changes  in  the  salubrity  of  the 
localities:  and  these  changes  are  continually  taking  place. 

Ch.  7.   On  the  propagation  qf  Malaria. 

The  author  states  his  opinion,  that  whatever  malaria  may  be 
originally,  in  combination  with  atmospheric  air  it  is  a  chemical 
compound^  acting  and  acted  upon,  and  sometimes  destroyed  by 
chemical  agents  and  aflSnities.  Malaria,  then,  according  to  M'SuI- 
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]och|  is  a  compound  of  Ditrogen^  oxygen,  hygrometric  vapour, 
and  a  basis  of  deleterious  character — miasma ;  governed  by  the 
laws  of  motion  that  affect  the  atmosphere  generally.  Hence,  in 
jome  states  of  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  more  abundant  than  in 
others;  nor  until  we  know  (which  as  yet  we  do  not)  the  laws 
that  govern  atmospheric  currents,  can  we  account  accurately  for 
its  presence  or  absence  in  certain  places. 

It  is  capable  of  being  attached  to  solid  substancesi  as  vegeta- 
bles; and  probably  to  the  soil  itself.  There  is  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  its  being  united  to  solid  substances,  or  transferable  by 
their  means,  or  regenerated  through  the  medium  of  a  diseased 
body  like  contagion.  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
plague  is  the  produce  of  malaria,  for  it  has  all  the  properties  of 
contagion  in  its  propagation  and  reproduction.  (In  this  opinion, 
W6  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  our  author.  Malaria  originates 
from  marshy  soil  all  about  Constantinople,  and  it  is  yearly  pnH 
ducible  in  Egypt  on  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile.  May  it  not  be 
Qombined  with  animal  filth?     The  question  is  very  doubtful.) 

In  the  propagation  of  malaria,  the  place  of  its  first  production 
ought  to  be  most  deleterious,  unless  where  it  is  wafted  away  hf 
breezes  or  currents  of  air.  Sometimes,  a  house  on  the  very  bank 
of  an  unhealthy  river,  will  be  comparatively  healthy,  while 
places,  even  high  grounds,  at  a  distance,  will  be  affected ;  mani- 
iiBitly  because  it  is  transported  thither  by  breezes  or  currents  of 
air.  But  generally,  habitations  fixed  in  low  and  damp  grounds, 
must  be  unhealthy.  This  has  been  totally  overlooked  in  Calcut- 
ta, Batavia,  Havana,  La  Vera  Cruz,  St  Lucia,  New-Orleans,  and 
many  other  places. 

It  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  too  much  n^lected  in  military 
encampments;  thus,  our  author  observes,  10,000  men  were  lost 
by  malaria  at  Walcheren.  When  the  French  invaded  Naples  ia 
1528,  they  were  reduced  in  a  few  days,  from  28,000  to  4000,  by 
an  injudicious  encampment  at  Baiae.  The  Scotch  regiment  at 
Sluys,  buried  their  whole  number  in  three  j^eara. — (Lindon  the 
diseases  of  hot  climates,  25.)  We  can  all  remember  the  loss  of 
the  French  in  their  invasion  of  St  Domingo.  Other  cases  to  this 
purpose  are  brought  forward  by  our  author,  pp.  230.  234. 

To  the  malaria  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  we  think  the  Goitre  may 
be  fairly  attributed ;  but  the  prevalence  of  that  deformity,  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  northward,  to  Washington  county  south- 
ward, in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Derbyshire  neck,  throw  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  this  explanation,  that  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
encounter. 

In  p.  241,  Dr.  M.  discusses  at  length,  the  case  well  or  ill- 
founded,  that  spots  of  marshy  ground  produce  disease  at  a  dis- 
tance, more  remarkably,  than  on  the  spot  itself.  This  can  be 
accounted  for,  by  winds,  or  by  atmospheric  currents,  but  in  no 
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oth^  way.  Of  the  atmospheric  currents,  sometimes  vertieali  no^ 
unfrequently  unconnected  with  the  general  direction  of  the  pre» 
Tailing  wind,  we  know,  as  yet,  but  little.  But,  if  malaria  bf^ 
generate<I  in  a  marsh,  it  must  act  in  the  marsh,  if  it  be  not  blowm 
away.  This  appears  to  us  4  priori  too  manifest  to  be  controverted* 

*'  In  Italy,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  die  poisonous  exhalations  of  the  Lake 
Agnano,  reach  as  far  as  the  convent  of  Camaldoli,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  mt  the 
dwance  of  three  miles;  proving*,  that  in  this  instance  at  least»  nudmha  can  be  pen- 
v^ed  thus  far  by  winds.     In  France,  at  NeuviUe  les  I>aroe%  above  Cb»tilIoQ  on 
the  Indre,  and  at  St.  Paul  near  Villars,  both  situated  on  high  grounds,  there  ai^ 
found  as  many  or  more  fevers,  than  in  the  marshes  beneath,  where  ^e  malaria  is 
prodneed,  and  the  same  is  generally  true  all  through  Bresse  in  the  Ljronnait, 
Tins  also,  the  plain  of  Trappes  near  VersaiHei^  is  aftected  by  the  maiabes  «f  8t. 
Cyr^  though  considerably  elevated  above  them." 

Dr.  M'Culloeh  details  many  other  instances  of  the  transport- 
ation of  malaria  to  a  distance  from  its  place  of  g^enition»  pp. 
343—247,  and  308—336. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  M'CuUoch's  remarks,  we  would  add,  M. 
Rigaud  de  PIsle,  near  Rome,  establishes,  as  he  thinks,  the  heigl\|t 
of  safety  from  682  to  1006  feet  above  the  situation.  Dr.  Fergu- 
son, we  rccoUect,  observes  that  Monk's  Hill,  in  Anticaa,  600 
feet  high  perpendicularly,  is  quite  exempt  On  the  Kidge,  a 
sloping  hill,  300  feet  high  above  the  marshes,  the  yellow  fever  of 
the  marsh  disappeafsfi,  and  the  common  remittent  takes  its  place; 
while  at  the  top  of  «the  Ridge,  500  feet  high,  the  troops  were  ex- 
empt from  disease.  (Quoted  by  Dr.  Annesley  in  his  book  on  the 
diseases  of  India,  p.  7f).)  Dr.  Annesley  also  remarks,  that  it  is 
arrested  by  plantations  of  trees,  and  that  it  is  diluted  by  dis- 
tance. 79.  81. 

Again,  as  to  heights;  Tivoli,  less  unhealthy  by  far  than  Rome, 
it  $(K)  feet  above  Home.  Sezza,  exempt  from  diaeaae^  is  900  feet 
above  the  Pontine  marshes.  Ercero,  920  yards  above  La  Vera 
OruSy  according  to  Humboldt,  is  exempt  from  the  fevers  of  the 
lower  land.     Monfalcon  assigns  5  or  600  yards. 

In  Coiumbis,  South  Carolina,  the  side  of  the  main  street  next 
the  river,  is  much  more  ^ected  with  disease  in  the  usual  au- 
tumnal season,  than  other  more  distant  parts  of  the  town,  or  even 
than  the  side  of  the  same  street  opposite.  The  street  itself,  i« 
one  mile  from  the  river,  and  200  ieet  above  it,  but  the  trees  be- 
tween the  street  and  the  river  are  nearly  cut  down.  Hence,  it 
appears  that  the  side  nearest  the  river,  serves  as  a  fence  and 
screen  to  the  side  of  the  same  street  opposite.  So,  the  centre  of 
a  large  town,  in  seasons  of  epidemic  remittent,  is  usually  much 
safer  than  the  country  about  it;  which  explains  Dr.  S.  Jackson's 
most  ingenious  and  successful  experiment  of  shutting  out  the 
ydlow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  1820,  by  a  board  fenee  from  10 
to  1£  feet  high. 

The  cutting  down  of  woods,  that  form  a  screen  between  ha— 
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and  a  mafdiy  hat  always  been  attended  with  the  propa- 
gikion  of  disease :  but  where  the  screen  of  trees  is  beyond  the 
MNirce  of  malaria,  and  prevents  the  prevailinc  winds  from  blow* 
ing  upon  and  diluting  it»  or  carrying  it  off,  we  cutting  down  of 
Mich  trees  may  have  a  btd  effect  Among  the  ancients,  groves 
were  sacred  places ;  perhaps  from  the  good  effect  of  them  in  re- 

rt  of  unhealthy  breezes.  Our  author  gives  several  details  on 
subject,  pages  249,  Alc.  ;  and  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  course  and  progress  of  malaria  in  the  city  of  Rome ;  which 
«aems  to  be  founded  on  precise  information. 

That  ancient  Rome  suffered  from  malaria,  is  evident  from  many 
paasages  in  ancient  authors;  but,  in  a  populous  country,  the  course 
and  propagiition  of  malaria  are  counteracted  by  the  numerous  ha- 
bitations forming  screens  to  each  other,  and  obstructing  the 
communication  of  this  source  of  disease. 

The  matter  of  malaria,  is  connected  with  fogs,  vapour,  mist, 
and  a  moist  atmosphere  generally.  This  is  universally  acknow- 
]fld|;ed.  It  js  matter  of  common  observation,  that  it  is  more 
MBily  propagated  by  means  of  a  moist  atmosphere.  Dr.  Annes- 
ley  (Researches  on  Jndia,  p.  81,)  says  it  is  absorbed  by  ri- 
vers. It  is  far  more  easily  propagated  by  the  damps  of  the 
night  air,  and  by  morning  dews,  than  in  mid  day.  This  was 
Dr.  Rush's  statement  to  ua,  aa  it  is,  in  -ftc^  the  commonly  re- 
eeived  opinion  of  all  medical  men.  Anneslejr's  Researches  on  the 
diseases  of  India,  4to.  74.  According  to  M'Culloch,  273,  the  east 
wind  of  England  brings  the  malaria  from  Holland;  while  in  Ar- 
tois  in  Flanders,  the  sea  breexe  dissipates  it  The  same  rule  holds 
good  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mere  moisture  in  a  healthy  coun- 
try is  never  injurious ;  but  when  impregnated  with  miasma,  it 
bears  disease  on  its  wings.  A  dry  air  ia  seldom  a  conductor  of 
miasma.  The  Italians  say,  that  however  deleterious  the  evening 
air  may  be,  the  night  air  after  \Q  o'clock,  is  not  so.  Travellers 
in  Italy,  however,  are  always  warned  not  to  give  way  to  sleep 
wbile  in  their  carriage  at  night  Hence,  the  danaerous  character 
of  evening  rambles  in  the  meadows,  by  brooks^  and  purling 
etareams,  rivers,  lakes,  fcc  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  They 
are  pleasant  indeed,  but  those  who  enjoy  them,  run  the  risk  of 
paying  dearly  for  their  gratification. 

It  seems  that  in  the  damp  climate  of  Holland,  a  stimulus  of  a 
moderate  dram  of  brandy  or  other  ardent  spirit,  taken  in  the 
morning  with  a  crust  of  bread,  where  you  are  compelled  to  go 
<Nit  early,  is  a  reasonable  preventive:  and,  in  general,  a  ge«arous 
diet,  avoiding  excess  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  contributes  to 
maintain  health  in  malaria  countries.  This  is  of  universal  remark 
in  Europe  and  our  own  country. 

Fires  in  the  rooms  in  the  evenings  and  mornings,  even  of  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  ground,  are  of  undoubt- 
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ed  Qw:  nor  in  our  own  country  are  the  backwoodsmen  averse 
td  having  their  fires  accompanied  with  smoke,  to  keep  off  the  in- 
feott.  This  is  in  conformity  to  the  advice  of  Pliny,  who  cites  Em- 
pedocles  and  Hippocrates:  Lancisi  also  gives  the  same  advice  as 
to'  fires  during  the  damp  air,  p.  286,  where  Dn  M'Culloch  gives 
a  detailed  instance  of  the  good  eflects  of  fires  on  the  coast  of 
Afirica,  in  preventing  the  swamp  fever. 

Repletion,  particularly  a  full  meal  taken  during  the  heat  of  the 
dayi  m  a  hot  climate,  predisposes  to  disease.  This  was  particu- 
larlv  ascertained  in  Africa,  by  Major  Denham,  and  is  quite  pro- 
bable in  itself.  Our  author  sets  uiis  point  in  full  light,  by  the 
case  he  cites,  288-291.  His  account  of  the  benefit  of  crowded 
streets,  instancing  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  (the  Judaicum)  at 
Rome,  is  liable  to  objection,  if  not  to  great  doubt  That  numer- 
ous streets,  well  built  up,  and  kept  clean,  should  be  a  sereen 
and  preservative  against  malaria,  may  well  be  admitted,  both 
from  reason  and  experience ;  but  that  it  should  produce  the  same 
cood  efibcts,  when  accompanied  by  a  filthy  population,  filthy 
Sabitations,  and  filthy  streets,  is  not  at  once  admissible.  Nor  do 
we  agree  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  following  passage,  p.  293. 

^Malaria  must  be  a  chemical  compound ;  and  therefore  decom- 
posable: it  is  experimentally  decomposed  by  fire  and  smoke; 
and  it  is  therefore  probable,  that,  amid  the  unknown  mixture 
which  forms  the  atmosphere  of  crowded  streets  or  habitations, 
it  m  actually  destroyed. '^  We  shall  by  and  by  endeavour  to 
show,  that  it  is  not  a  chemical  compound ;  and  give  a  different 
explanation  of  the  uses  of  fire  and  smoke,  when  employed  to 
destroy  it. 

A  flrauze  veil  or  conopeuniy  he  has  heard  of,  as  a  guard  against 
malaria ;  and  speaks  in  terms  of  respect  as  to  its  probable  use. 
We  also  have  a  good  opinion  of  this  preventive,  for  reasons 
that  have  not  occurred  to  Dr.  M'Culloch. 

Whether  malaria  acts  by  being  absorbed  by  the  skin,  asBroc- 
chi  supposes,  or  by  being  taken  in  by  the  breath,  and  acts  on  the 
stomach,  or  whether  as  an  effluvium  it  acts  on  the  nostrils  first, 
and  then  on  the  system  by  the  lungs,  are  questions  of  theory 
wluch  we  are  not  yet  ripe  to  determine.  They  will  be  touched  on 
by  and  by.  Odours  are  certainly  wafted  to  great  distances, 
our  author  has  conclusively  shown,  pp.  308-318. 

Ch.  8.  On  the  seasons  and  climates  peculiarly  favourable  l 
the  production^  propagationj  and  effects  qf  Malaria. 

An^arm  season,  and  a  warm  climate,  are  undoubtedly  amoo 
the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  a  more  plentiful  productio 
of' malaria.  They  may  operate  also  by  relaxing  the  tone  of  tb 
animal  system,  and  increasing  susceptibility.  As  a  general  rule 
disorders  of  malaria  are  more  severe  in  proportion  as  the  mia^^' 
ma  is  produced  in  the  greater  quantity,  as  in  rotting  of  hemp,  i 
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Mgir  ships,  in  the  accumulation  of  putrid  coffee,  potatoes,  &c. 
in  warehouses,  on  wharves,  in  certain  fortified  places,  as  at 
Havre,  in  the  case  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  those  of  Bresse,  and 
Forez.  In  these  cases,  change  of  season  may  decrease  the  vim- 
leoee  of  the  disease ;  but  it  seems  to  be  present  in  such  places, 
more  or  less,  at  all  seasons.  Hence  the  severity  of  the  disease 
may  be  independent  of  diathesis  or  previous  disposition.  Dr. 
M'Culloch  doubts  if  in  any  case  it  has  been  strictly  proved,  that 
season  produces  a  predisposition.  Perhaps  not;  but  we  have  not 
the  sli^test  doubt  that  error  in  diet,  excess,  and  repletion,  do 
produce  such  a  predisposition.  In  all  cases,  as  we  think,  infec- 
tion affects  most,  the  weakest  part  of  the  system.  So  those  who 
have  had  remittents  in  autumn,  are  liable  to  intermittents  in 
spring 

Difference  of  seasons,  as  a  cqld  season  following  a  hot  one,  or 
a  very  hot  summer  succeeding  a  rainy  one,  and  prevalence  of 
winds  and  currents,  may  increase  or  decrease  the  quantity,  the 
efisets,  and  the  direction  of  this  poison,  and  in  many  cases  may 
convert  endemics  into  epidemics,  as  we  apprehend  for  many 
jmn  past  has  been  the  case  in  the  United  States.  These  epide- 
mics will  be  gradually  annihilated,  by  judicious  cultivation,  and 
iiereasing  population.  The  medical  statistical  records,  and  ob- 
servations of  good  observers,  are  yet  wanting,  to  disentangle 
this  subject  from  many  difficulties  attending  it  Noah  Webster's 
collection  of  cases  of  pestilence  following  wars,  is  a  very  useful 
record. 

The  general  season  for  intermittents  in  England  is  the  spring: 
the  remittents  of  summer  and  autumn,  sometimes  appear  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  but  rarely  till  the  middle  of  that  month. 
It  js  so  generally  in  the  United  States.  They  may  continue,  as 
they  sometimes  have  done,  even  into  November.  The  yellow 
iever  of  1793,  extended  to  the  middle  of  October.  Generally, 
there  is  no  safety,  till  the  frosts  of  October  have  decidedly  ap- 
peared. 

In  Italy,  from  the  solstice  to  the  equinox,  is  regarded  as  the 
malaria  season.  In  the  Pontine  marshes,  it  continues  to  the  end 
of  October,  or  even  later. 

Has  the  Moon  any  influence  ?  Jackson,  Lind,  and  particular- 
ly Balfour,  seem  to  be  of  opinion  it  has.  Is  it  owing  to  higher 
tides,  and  more  extended  exposure,  after  new  and  full  moon  ? 
-  As  to  climate,  the  countries  where  vegetation  is  most  rapid 
and  luxuriant,  where  vegetables  spring  soonest  into  full  life,  and 
soonest  die — the  countries  where  rains  are  apt  to  prevail,  ra- 
ther than  frost  or  snow,  are  productive  of  the  most  violent  cases 
of  miasmatous  fever.  The  yellow  fever  of  New-Orleans,  would 
be  a  mild  remittent  or  intermittent  in  Canada. 

Finally,  who  will  supply,  or  begin  to  supply,  that  great  desi- 
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dentnin,  a  Geography  of  Malaria?  Those- who  can  afibrd  to 
travel  over  Eurolie,  ought  to  hall  with  gratitade,  aoy  jodicioua 
eflbrty  however  partial  or  eonfined,  toward  a  work  so  desirable. 

Ch.  9.   On  the  Geography  €f  Malaria. 

The  materials  for  this  chapter,  are  furnished  by  the  scanty  and 
aeeidental  hints  of  travellers.  For  the  whole  of  the  remarks  con- 
ceming  the  Mediterranean,  Dr.  M^Culloch  acknowledges  him* 
self  indebted  to  Captain  Smyth,  in  his  accounts  of  Sicily,  Sa^ 
dUnia,  and  the  Mediterranean  shores. 

Malaria  districts  will,  in  the  first  place,  comprise  the  allu« 
vions  of  the  Oronoko,  the  Mississippi,  the  Euphrates,  the  €ran- 
gesy  the  Danube,  the  Congo,  and  similar  places. 

It  will  embrace  all  the  smaller  alluvions,  of  the  Po,  the  Rhone, 
and  all  other  known  rivers,  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  their 
liability  to  alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness,  from  the  riverfl 
themselves,  as  the  valleys  of  Cochin  China,  Ava,  and  Egypt; 
tlM  Jungles  of  the  east,  whether  of  Bamboo  or  Mangrove;  the 
river  swamps,  and  alluvions  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Mo- 
bile, &c. 

Every  place  where  water  accumulates  for  want  of  drainage, 
whether  the  locality  be  extensive  or  confined,  as  the  swampa 
Hungary,  the  Lyonnais^  the  fenny  regions  and  moase^  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  numerous  low  and  moist  lands  of  our  own  Atlan- 
tie  country,  throughout  the  extent  of  the  eastern  shore;  the 
margins  of  lakes,  whether  of  Italy,  of  our  Genesee  country,  or 
the  great  lakes  of  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Superior. 

For  the  enumeration  of  sickly  localities  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
wib  mast  refer  to  our  author,  p.  373,  et  seq.  We  are  a  very  tra- 
vdling  people  in  the  United  States,  full  as  much  so  as  the  Eng- 
Uah ;  and  to  those  who  incline  to  take  the  tour  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  we  recommend  the  account  which  Dr.  M'Cul 
loeh  has  here  presented  to  us,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  in 
tereiting  chapter.  We  know  of  no  subject  which  ought  to  o 
the  attention  of  travellers,  who  mean  to  publish  their  obeerva' 
tionay  80  much  as  that  now  in  question.   Nor  does  it  require 
education  absolutely  medicaL   It  will  suffice,  if  the  general 
tions  contained  in  the  book  now  before  us,  be  well  eonaidered^ 
end  that  the  persons  who  would  profit  by  this  knowledge,  riioul 
keep  their  eyes  open  to  observation,  and  their  ears  to  authenti 
infinrmation.   A  traveller  who,  in  the  present  day,  wilfully  ne 
j^ts  these  observations  and  inquiries^  does  not  poatoesa  tte  re 
qnisites  which  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect 

Ch.  10.   Of  the  nature  cf  Malaria. 

**  That  the  poison  of  marshes  consisted  in  animAcuke,  invading  Uic  body  throoglC^^^ 
the  kmgsi  sometimes,  Ipresuroe,  UiroMgh  Uto  stomach  alao^  is  a  apecuiatioB  tkiu^'^ 
dates  as  bifh  as  Lucretius^  Yarro,  and  ColumeUa ;  which  seems  to  haie  been  rs^  ^ 
newed  in  the  d^s  of  the  Microscope,  bjr  Kireher  and  some  others,  ind  appear'^^ 
ttrtmaly  enough  to  have  found  f«Y(Aur  with  LimivuB. 
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^Vohm  mutt  be  Allowed  the  merit  of  the  first  experiments  aird  the  first  sqg- 
{Mtions  of  the  chemical  theoiy  of  maUria.  Naturallj  enough  alsob  these  philo- 
pphefs  sought  the  poison  in  question,  among  the  ascertained  cbeniical  gasses. 
imong  these  are  found  the  names  of  Raumes,  Orfila,  Cherreuil,  Teztoris,  Bahne: 
ind  tlttt  the  accused  gasses  have  been  carbonic  acid,  azote,  h^drocarburetted 
pd$  hjdrophospburetted  gas,  hydrosulphuretted  gas»  and  even  ammonia^  to  say 
lolbing  of  a  yet  undiscovered  compound  of  azot  and  oxygen,  called  septon. 

'*  But  Justice  must  now  be  done  to  those  who  have  attempted,  by  means  of  ana- 
fSm  which  modern  cliemistnr  fbnnshes,  to  examine  the  air  produced  by  marshes^ 
Hid  to  inquire  whether  it  did  not  really  contain  some  peculiar  volatile  subetanee 
IT  compound*  and  utiknoum  gas,  the  true  source  of  the  evil;  since  I  need  not  aay 
luit  the  known  ones  which  have  been  enumerated,  are  not  the  poison  in'quea- 
ion,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  applied  to  the  body  in  the  laboratory  more  eflec- 
mlly  than  nature  can  ever  funusa  them,  without  exciting  fevers. 

**  The  eudiometrical  experiments  of  Gattoni,  and  MoKhati,  produced  no  re- 
aksi  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  A  more  rational  method  of  experimenting, 
PBdfi]»r  a  dmerent  object,  was  attempted  by  De  Lisle,  Vauquelin,  Juua,*  Brcschi, 
ttd  others;  and  if  the  problem  could  have  been  solved  by  the  analytical  powera 
if  lAodeni  ohemistty,  we  might  have  expected  the  sdution  from  the  hands  of 
ITauquelin.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  failures,  and  equally  so  to  describe  the  na- 
are  of  the  attempts,  though  rationally  conducted.  IVhat  was  considered  as  ani- 
mI  matter,  was  round  repeatedly  in  the  condensed  dew  of  the  grounds  in  ques- 
ka.  But  how  far  this  fact  may  be  connected  with  what  is  sought,  we  can  scutse- 
y  oonjecture.  Malaria,  like  contagion,  like  odours^  remains  a  problem  for  future 
arniatry;  nor  must  we  blame  those  who  have  been  unable  to  produce  rewilts 
rithout  means."  p.  422. 

In  the  following  pages,  Dr.  M'Culloch  still  adheresy  howeviir, 
bo  the  notion,  that  malaria,  or  miasma,  is  a  poisonous  Gas;  and 
tbiokB  it  is  decomposable  by  the  sun,  pages  110,  266,  270,  276, 
192,  424,  467. 

Upon  this  obscure  subject,  we  do  not  pretend  to  ofler  a  sug- 
RStion  that  ought  to  be  deemed  any  thing  more  than  probable* 
Bat  while  the  whole  matter  is  in  reality  involved  in  such  ac- 
knowledged obscurity,  any  suggestions  of  a  plausible  character 
relating  to  ity  cannot  be  considered  as  out  of  time,  or  at  present 
out  of  place. 

Our  own  opinion  is  the  exploded  one,  thatmto^ma  is  animal^ 
tular:  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  1st.  That  it  is  not  a  gas. 
Mly.  That  it  is  not  a  mere  odour  or  efBuvium.  3dly.  That  the 
phenomena  can  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  animalculae. 

As  to  the  first  point;  it  is  not  a  Oas. 

Many  of  the  ablest  chemists  now  living,  have  anxiously  made 
experiments  in  a  variety  of  situations  on  miasmatous  air,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  this  point  expressly.  The  result  has  uni- 
formly been,  that  the  air  examined,  contained  no  other  constitu- 
ent gas  than  the  atmosphere  usually  contains. 

It  is  conceded,  even  by  Dr.  M'Culloch,  that  none  of  the  known 
guses  are  miasma.     It  is  not  carbonic  acid,  nor  hydrocarburet, 

*  IL  Julia  made  sixty  experiments  on  the  marshes  of  Cuch  near  Narbonne»  the 
^ond  of  Pudre  near  Sigean,  of  Salces  and  Salanque  in  Roussillon^  of  Capestani; 
Hear  Bezieres,  and  the  different  marshes  of  the  coast  of  Cette,  without  result. 
As  to  septon,  it  is  no  where  to  be  (band  but  in  Dr.  MKchell^s  Lexicon. 
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nor.hydrophosphat,  nor  sulphnretted  hydrogen,  nor  lulphoreoiu 
gas,  or  any  of  the  known  ga^ses.  They  are  all  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Chemists  have  been  too  long  exposed  to  them,  to  cureacl 
their  influence. 

We  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  chemist,  that 
if  in  miasmatous  air,  any  new  or  unexamined  gas  existed,  the 
chemistry  of  the  present  day  is  adequate  to  ascertain  its  presence^ 
There  are  known  means  of  separating  from  a  gasseous  mixture, 
all  the  known  gasses.  If  there  were  any  residual  gas,  this  fact 
could  not  possibly  escape  an  experienced  analyst.  The  concluaioii 
to  be  drawn,  is,  there  is  no  such  residual  gas. 

Those  who  assert  that  miasma  is  a  gas,  are  bound  to  prove,  if 
not  its  actual  existence,  at  least  the  probability  of  its  being  so. 
We  cannot  see  in  Dr.  M.  's  book,  any  one  argument  of  any  kind 
directly  bearing  on  this  disputed  point  Many  of  the  properties 
of  miasma  are  inconsistent  with  those  of  a  gas  of  any  known 
kind;  and  all  of  them  can  be  otherwise  explained,  as  we  shall  see. 

Facts  inconsistent  with  a  gas,  are — 

It  attaches  to  solid  substances.  267. 

It  is  capable  of  being  wafted  in  a  stream  of  moist  air.  236.  240. 
259.  309.  311.  In  which  last  passage,  it  is  asserted  that  it  can  be 
wafted  in  company  with  a  cloud. 

It  may  be  planted  out  247.     Can  this  be  a  gas  ? 

It  is  decomposed  by  the  sun.  276.  Is  this  the  case  with  any 
known  gas  ? 

Fire  and  smoke  decompose  it  281. 285.  292.  They  decom- 
pose  no  known  gas. 

It  is  not  propagated  in  crowded  places.  292.  But  the  atmo- 
spheric air  is. 

There  are  varieties  of  this  poison.  425.  435.  Then  there  must 
be  several  of  these  gasses. 

A  gauze  veil  a  preventive.  299.     Not  against  a  gas. 

If  it  be  a  gas,  these  are  very  anomalous  properties:  before  they 
are  ascribed  to  miasma  as  a  gas,  its  gasseous  nature  ought  first  to 
be  shown  by  some  arguments  of  high  probability:  till  then,  these 
vagaries  of  the  imaginary  gas  in  question,  are  arguments  against 
its  gasseous  existence. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  we  have  no  right,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  it,  to  consider  it  as  a  gas. 

As  to  the  second  point;  is  it  an  efSuvium  or  odour  ? 

It  may  be;  far  more  probably  than  that  it  is  a  gas.  We  think, 
however,  it  is  not:  because,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  pro- 
bably in  three  out  of  four,  the  deleterious  effects  are  produced, 
without  affecting  in  any  degree  the  sense  of  smelling:  nee  nares 
contingit  odore.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  is  more  com- 
monly attacked  during^e  propagation  of  contagion;  but  not  al- 
ways, even  in  that  case.     We  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  deny 
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^at  miasma  may  be  effluvium,  although  we  do  venture  to  deny 
Ihat  it  is  a  gas.     But  we  prefer 

The  third  suggestion,  that  it  is  animalcular.       « 

Hume,  and  Brown  the  metaphysician,  in  a  different  form  of 
expression,  but  without  any  difference  of  meaning  worth  notice, 
liave  remarked,  that  there  is  no  rational  ground  upon  which  we 
can  rest,  for  imputing  a  necessary  connexion  between  two  facts 
or  circumstances,  but  their  constant  concomitance. 

We  have  no  authority  whatever,  for  expecting  that  one  thing 
Mrill  attend  upon  or  succeed  another,  but  the  general  experience 
of  mankind,  that  they  have  always  done  so.  This  is  not  sufficient, 
according  to  Brown,  to  impute  necessary  connexiony  as  Hume 
does,  but  it  is  sufficient* to  found  upon  it  the  general  expectation, 
that  like  circumstancea  having  always  been  concomitant,  they 
vrill  continue  to  be  so.  This  is  a  conclusion  founded  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  intellect;  and  which  we  make  as  of  course. 

The  times  and  seasons,  the  places  and  circumstances  where 
xniasma  abounds,  are  the  same  as  where  insects  abound.  Univer- 
sally  so.  Warm  climates,  warm  weather,  moist  places,  putrid 
vet^tables.  What  will  be  yellow  fever  in  Africa  or  New-Orleans, 
iivill  be  interniittent  in  the  north  of  England.  The  mosquitoes 
and  gallinippers  of  New-Orleans,  are  replaced  by  gnats  in  the 
summer  of  a  cold  climate. 

Insects  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  largest  to  the  myriads  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  which  nothing  but  the  most  powerful  microscope  can 
exhibit  to  our  sight  But  large  or  small,  the  laws  of  their  pro- 
<lucti6n  are  the  same.  The  circumstances  that  will  produce  a 
{(nat,  will  produce  an  insect  something  less ;  and  so  on  till  we 
<^ome  to  the  animalcule  infusortae,  and  those  that  float  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Animalculae  and  miasma  are  connected  then:  always, 
an  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  What  possible  mode  of  con- 
nexion can  the  reader  suggest  or  assign,  but  their  sameness?  . 

Animalculae  do  exist  in  the  water,  in  the  air,  in  the  food  we 
take,  in  our  bodies.  Sometimes  without  ill  effect  In  disease, 
li^enerally,  of  which  they  form  a  part  Tumours  and  abscesses 
usually  contain  animalcules.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  hy- 
datids of  the  liver,  or  to  the  rot  in  sheep.  They  exist  in  pustules 
of  psora.  In  the  buboes  of  the  plaguei|  (see  appendix  to  Uie  third 
vol.  of  Turner's  account  of  the  Licvant )  It  is  probable  they  exist 
in  the  yellow  fever:  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  are  aware  of 
Dr.  Patterson's  experiment  at  Bush  Hill,  in  1820,  where  the 
ejections  of  black  vomit  exhibited,  by  the  microscope,  a  congeries 
of  aoimalculs.    The  experiment,  we  hope,  will  be  repeated  when 

it  can  be. 

Where  the  life  of  a  parasite  animal  is  stronger  than  the  life  of 
the  animal  preyed  upon,  disease  is  produced,  and  the  latter  falls 
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a  victim.     Hence,  the  tendency  to  breed  insects  in  weakly  chil- 
dren, particularly  young  females. 

Does  any  tnan  doubt  that  wc  inhale  animalculae  when  we 
breathe:  that  we  eat  them  and  drink  them  ?  That  when  our 
constitution  is  vigorous,  we  destroy  and  assimilate  them,  and 
that  when  their  constitution  is  more  vigorous  than  ours,  they 
live  Opon  us,  at  our  expense  ?  Is  not  this  the  case  with  all  the 
vermicular  disorders?  Is  it  not  likely  to  be  the  case^  when  new 
qiecies  of  animalculae  are  suddenly  generated  in  the  full  vigour 
of  existence,  and  when  the  circumstances  that  give  energy  to 
ikemf  decrease  our  own  ?  This  is  the  case  not  only  with  para- 
site animals,  such  as  intestinal  worms,  but  with  the  moss,  the 
nisletoef  the  ivy,  and  other  parasite  plants,  which  seize  upon 
the  trees  debilitated  by  old  age,  and  live  upon  them. 
'  We  have  seen,  that  many  circumstances  attending  miasma, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  known  properties  of  any  ns.  Let 
us  see  whether  the  curious  facts  collected  by  Dr.  M'Cutloch,  in 
various  parts  of  his  book,  cannot  be  explained  on  the  animalcuiar 
theory. 

1.  Malaria  is  destroyed  by  chemical  agents,  216.  Will  not  the 
disinfecting  gasses  and  vapours  of  chlorine  and  nitrous  gas  destroy 
all  animal  life  ? 

2,  Malaria  attaches  itself  to  solid  substances,  216.  267.  No 
wonder,  if  it  consist  in  animalculae.  The  wonder  is^  that  a  gM 
should  do  so. 

d.  It  acts  most  strongly  in  its  own  neighbourhood,  217.  Doubt- 
leiSy  if  it  be  animalcuiar. 

4.  It  is  capable  of  being  wafled  to  great  distances, 'particularly 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  236.  240.  259.  309.  311.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  any  gas  would  not  be  diffused,  in  such  a  case, 
through  the  atmosphere:  every  chemist  knows,  that  all  gisses 
tend  to  diffusion  among  each  other,  as  a  general  law;  but  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  very  minute  insects  enveloped  in  a 
moist  air  and  wafted  with  it 

5.  Hilly  countries  are  less  liable  to  miasma  than  plains.  They 
are  also  less  liable  to  insects  of  whatsoever  sort  or  size. 

6.  It  will  occupy  one  side  of  a  street  in  preference  to  another, 
259.  261.  As  in  the  Port4  del  Populo  at  Rome;  the  main  street  ^ 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina.     This  is  strange  in  a  gas.     But  it-^ 
is  not  strange  that  animalcuiar  insects  should  he  stopt  by  houses. — 

7.  Malaria  may  be  planted  out  by  trees,  247.     You  canno 
plant  out  the  atmosphere,  or  any  of  the  gasses  composing  it  Bu^ 
you  may  intercept  a  swarm  of  insects  by  means  of  a  plantation 

8.  Miasma  is  most  prevalent  in  the  evening  and  mornings  an 
less  in  mid-day,  274.    So  are  insects  notoriously.  Dr.  Rush'sai 
to  us,  in  1793,  avoid  evening  and  morning  air,  in  low  and  dan^/' 
situations.     There  is  little  danger  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
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9.  Miasma  attends  damp  air,  270.  212.     So  do  insects. 

10.  It  creeps  along  the  ground,  265.  So  do  gnats  and  other 
ninote  insects ;  they  do  so  of  choice.  Their  a£>de  is  near  the 
{round,  and  near  strean1»  Dr.  S.  Jackson's  fine  experiment  of 
larricadoing  out  yellow  fever,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1820, 
iiowed  most  conclusively,  that  unless  in  a  strong  wind,  they 
ivould  not  mount  so  high  as  ten  feet  Hence  also,  rooms  on  the 
(round  floor,  are  more  dangerous  than  the  upper  story. 

11.  It  is  a  poisonous  gas,  266.  270.  So  are  all  vigorous  dele- 
ierious  parasitical  insects:  every  insect  that  preys  Upon  us,  though 
wt  strictly  poisonous,  may,  like  poisons,  be  productive  of  disease 
ind  death. 

IS.  Decomposed  by  the  sun,  276.  A  gas  cannot  be  decom- 
Mted  by  solar  heat  alone.  We  know  of  none  that  is  so.  But 
Jl  insects  love  the  shade,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  they 
ire  burnt  up  by  the  strong  sun  of  a  warm  climate,  in  mid-day. 
This  is  the  prevailing  opinion. 

IS*  Miasma  is  destroyed  in  a  dry  atmosphere:  that  is,  insects 
ind  animalculsB  are  not  generated  in  dry  situations,  as  in  pine 
nireos. 

14.  No  hazard  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  in  Italy,  277  ?  We 
icknowledge  it  is  far  less  than  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock:  for  in- 
nets  are  most  numerous  and  vigorous  in  the  evening,  not  at 
light.     Annesley's  Researches  on  India.  4ta  p.  74. 

15.  Night  aif  not  always  injurious,  279.  Certainly  not,  where 
10  circumstances  contribute  to  produce  insects  and  animalcule.  • 

16.  Canals  are  apt  to  breed  evening  flies;  so  are  fish  ponds,  &c. 
180.,  and  other  insects,  where  there  are  vegetable  matters  to  pu- 
trefy.   Size  is  relative  and  forms  no  objection. 

17.  Fire  and  smoke  a  preventive,  281.  285.  292.  All  our 
backwoodsmen  know  this,  as  well  as  the  use  of  seg^urs  for  the 
Mume  purpose.  We  refer  the  reader  to  Acerbi's  curious  account 
if  the  mosquitoes  on  the  Norwegian  lakes,  and  the  use  of  smoke 
in  keeping  them  off. 

18.  Ardent  spirits  a  preventive  of  miasmatous  fever,  280, 281. 
By  giving  temporary  invigoration  to  the  system,  and  rendering 
Aie  man  able  to  prey  upon  the  insect,  instead  of  the  insect  on  the 

19.  Is  abstemious  or  generous  diet  best?  284.  Neither:  want 
ftf  food,  and  repletion,  are  equally  bad.  The  one  induces  direct, 
the  other  indirect  debility,  and  enables  the  insect  to  conquer  the 


20.  Miasma  not  propagated  in  crowded  places,  292.  Gasse^ 
ire;  but  insects  are  stopped  and  detained. 

21.  A  gauze  veil  is  said  to  be  a  preventive,  299.  It  is  so  against 
an  insect  however  small,  which  impinges  against  the  net  work: 
K  is  not  so  against  a  gas. 
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22.  Malaria  accompanied  by  mosquitoes,  382.     Agreed. 

23.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  poison,  425.  435.  And 
so  there  are  of  aniroalculae.  Look  over  Linnaeus'  catalogue  of  in- 
testinal worms,  and  of  animal cutae  infusoriae,  and  we  may  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  so,  incomplete  as  his  enumeration  must  neces- 
sarily be. 

24.  Malaria  attacks,  in  preference,  new  comers,  447.  So  do 
gnats  and  mosquitoes,  notoriously.  By  analogy,  so  do  the  smaller 
insects. 

25.  Cattle  become  sickly  in  miasmatous  localities,  434.  Rot 
in  sheep,  461.  True.  But  the  rot  in  sheep  consists  of  animal- 
culae  preying  upon  the  liver. 

26.  Malaria  exists  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  in  all  countries 
of  the  world,  470.  No  dpubt  it  exists  co-extensively  with  in- 
sects, visible  and  invisible. 

27.  Continuous  heat  alone,  does  not  produce  malaria,  472. 
Nor  insects,  nor  animalculae. 

28.  Not  known  at  sea,  473.  Nor  are  insects  small  or  large  ; 
unless  wafted  by  a  breeze  from  a  miasmatous  shore. 

29.  Moist  weather,  according  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  v.  i.  p.  7,  is 
productive  of  innumerable  multitudes  of  insects  and  reptiles  in 
hot  climates  ;  and  of  malaria  too. 

30.  Lumbrici  attend  dysentery.  Hiixham  de  aere  v.  2.  p.  98. 
Pringle  on  diseases  of  the  army,  p.  27L  Monro,  p.  65. 

31.  In  fevers  of  malaria,  the  stomach  is  usually  first  afleeted. 
Lind  on  fevers  and  infection,  p.  62.  Rush  thought  the  disease 
was  taken  in  with  the  saliva  :  Lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic 
See  also  Lind,  147. 

32.  Lind  (p.  59.)  procured  the  waters  of  Senegal,  Gambia, 
and  Sierra  Leone,  to  be  sent  to  him  well  corked  and  sealed  :  but 
he  found  no  animalculae  in  them:  they  were  all  putrid.  No  won- 
der ;  from  the  insects  dying  in  the  water.  Dr.  S.  Jackson  of 
Philadelphia,  was  so  kind  as  to  procure  for  us  some  decayed  ve- 
getables and  water,  from  a  miasmatous  bank  on  Schuylkill.  On 
examination  next  morning,  by  the  solar  microscope,  no  animal- 
culae were  discoverable.  No  wonder,  for  to  produce  the  diseases 
in  question,  the  birds  must  have  flown.  They  exist  deleteriously 
in  the  air;  too  small  for  the  human  sight,  unless  with  powerful 
apparatus. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  miasma,  as  enumerated  by  our  au- 
thor, in  the  various  places  of  his  book  above  referred  to.  In  our 
opinion,  they  afford  no  difficulty  to  the  animalcular  theory,  and 
peat  difficulty  to  every  other.  Such  as  these  arguments  are,  we 
leave  them  with  deference,  to  the  reflections  of  the  reader. 

Ch.  11.  The  general  effects  of  Malaria ^  and  the  diseases 
produced  by  it. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  marshy  districts,  are  compared  with 
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thoae  of  high  and  mountaiiious  regions,  their  complexions  are 
more  sallow,  their  stature  is  less,  deformities  are  frequent ;  the 
bones  are  affected,  their  extremities  being  usually  found  large 
■nd  spongy ;  and  rickets  are  more  common.  Sometimes  there  is 
Rp  appearance  of  fatness,  but  more  owing  to  aqueous  accumula- 
tioDS  in  the  cellular  membrane ;  the  hair  is  flaccid,  the  beard 
scanty,  the  eye  dull  and  languid,  the  abdomen,  even  from  early 
infancy^  is  enlarged,  and  the  limbs  are  slender  and  appear  ema- 
ciated. The  liver  becomes  enlarged,  the  spleen  ift  affected,  pur 
berty  is  hite^  and  they  are  comparatively  less  prolific.  These 
vymptbms  prevail  of  course,  more  or  less,  as  their  cause  prevails 
or  not  Old  age,  also,  seems  to  arrive  prematurely  ;  from  35  to 
50|  is  the  period  of  danger,  in  such  places.  The  irritability  and 
sensibility  of  persons  thus  exposed,  are  less,  and  their  faculties^ 
moral  and  intellectual,  ar6  comparatively  dull.  Hence  a  general 
indolence  of  manner  and  disposition.  AH  these  symptoms  are 
marked  or  not,  in  proportion  as  the  district  is  more  or  less  cal- 
culated to  produce  them. 

Whether  glandular  obstructions,  scrophula,  and  goitre,  are  to 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  this  cause,  we  cannot  say.  To  us,  it  ap- 
pears rather  probable  that  they. are  so  to  be  ascribed. 

Hippocrates  attributes  perfection  of  natural  intellect,  to  a  salu- 
tary and  invigorating  atmosphere.  Will  this  apply,  ^  con  verso, 
(says  our  author,  p.  436)  to  Boeotia  and  Holland  ? 

Dysentery,  cholera,  and  diarrhoea,  will  hardly  be  contested. 

Apoplexy,  palsy,  visceral  obstructions, -and  dropsy,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  us  exclusively  ascribabie  to  this  cause ;  we  should  be 
willing  to  allow  that  it  gave  rise  to  predisposition ;  farther  thaa 
that,  we  doubt 

Some  authors  add,  mesenteric  affections,  worms,  ulcers  of  the 
legs,  and  even  elephantiasis,  together  with  -rickets,  scrophula, 
phthisis,  and  chlorosis.    Upon  all  which  cases,  we  should  re- 

5|uire  more  proof  than  we  possess,  or  than  Dr.  M'CuIIoch  has  of- 
ered  to  us. 

He  makes  the  following  additions  to  the  disorders  of  malaria, 
(not,  however,  we  presume,  exclusively)  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  on  his  own  authority.  Tic  douloureux,  sciatica,  head- 
aeh,  toothach,  as  branches  of  neuralgia.  Geologically,  Dr.  M'Cul- 
loch  is  so  accurate  an  observer,  and  so  good  a  reasoner,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  allow  great  weight  to  his  medical  opinion  also,. 
thus  offered  apparently  with  full  confidence. 

In  malaria  districts,  the  tables  of  the  averaze  of  life,  vary  very 
considerably.  Dr.  Price  gives  an  average  of  twenty -five  years, 
(one  half  the  healthy  period  of  duration)  while  Condorcet,  in 
France,  lowers  it  to  eighteen  years.  In  Bresse  in  the  Lyonnais, 
it  is  twenty -two.  These  are  very  important  facts  in  relation  to 
t|ie  theory  of  population.    In  the  commune  of  Chatillon,  in  the 
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Orleannais,  the  births  are  to  the  deaths,  as  one  to  five.  Monfal- 
con  states  similar  proportions  in  other  miasmatous  districts  of 
France.  There  is  reason  to  believe  the  same  general  fact  to  be 
prevailing  in  the  whole  district  of  the  Italian  Maremmes.  451. 

Animals  appear  also  to  be  aflfected  by  miasmatous  districts, 
though  not  to  the  same  degree  as  human  beings.  Dr.  M'Culloeh 
gives  an  enumeration  and  authorities  to  this  purpose,  454 — 465. 
To  his  authorities,  we  would  add,  Lord  Somerville's  f^cts  and 
observations  on  sheep,  wool,  &c.  3d  edit  180$.  p.  23.  93.  100. 

Such  is  our  analysis  of  this'  well-timed,  and  important  book ; 
for  it  is  impossible  for  us,  after  careful  perusal,  to  think  or  to 
speak  of  it  otherwise.  It  may  be  considered,  to  a*  certain  degree^ 
as  a  medical  work  ;  but  its  great  importance  to  the  police  erf 
health  in  our  own  and  every  other  country,  induces  us  to  wish 
that  it  may  be  extensively  perused,  and  well  reflected  on.  Dr. 
M'Culloch  may  have  pushed  his  notrons  of  the  deleterious  effeeti 
of  malaria  (miasma)  beyond  what  general  observation  of  the  facts 
will  warrant.  We  are  not  inclined,  for  our  own  part,  to  impute 
any  needless  exaggeration  ;  being  well  persuaded  that  his  facts  are 
for  the  most  part  undeniable,  and  his  conclusions' well  founded ; 
and  the  sooner  and  the  more  deeply  mankind  are  led  to  pay  more 
attention  than  they  have  yet  done  to  this  branch  of  Hygienne ; 
and  to  the  subjects  here  discussed,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity. 

We  have  procured  and  perused  Dr.  John  Crawford's  intnh 
ductory  lecture  on  the  cause,  seat,  and  cure  of  diseases,  1811, 
and  his  papers  in. the  first  volume  of  the  Baltimore  Medieal  Re- 
corder, 1809.  They  contain  a  suggestion  of  his  theory  of  the^ 
animalcular  origin  of  diseases,  but  few  facts  or  reasonings 
weight  We  have  urged  nothing  in  this  review,  in  any  mannec- 
derived  from  his  papers  or  suggestions,  or  to  be  found  amonS 
them. 


Aht.  JII. — Seleccion  de  Obras  maestras  dramatical  por  CVaiA 
deron  de  /a  Barca^  Lope  de  Vega^  y  lldoreto.  For  F.  SkJ^MSf 
Instructor  en  la  Universidad  de  Harvard^  en  Cambrictg€' 
Boston:  1828.  12mo.  pp.  255.     Selections  from  the  drama- 
tic master-pieces  qf  Calderon  de  la  Barca^  JLope  de  VegOf 
and  Moreto.     By  F.  Sales,  Teacher  in  the  University  rf 
Harvardj  Cambridge,    Boston:  1828. 

DuBiNO  the  laist  twenty  years,  several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  promote,,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  a  knowledge  of  the  national 
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drama  of  Spain.     The  translations  from  Calderon,  by  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  and  especially  his  lectures  at  Vienna,  in  1809,  first 

Stve  this  direction  to  the  curiosity  of  the  lovers  of  literature, 
ut,  it  was  soon  found,  that  the  original  theatre  of  Spain  could 
be  understood  only  by  those,  who  had  become  familiar  with  it 
in  its  native  language  and  peculiar  costume ;  since  it  was  too  se- 
parate, idiomatic,  and  national,  to  bear  translation,  or  to  be  fully 
illustrated  by  critical  discussions.  In  consequence  of  this,  two 
editions  of  Calderon  have  been  for  some  time  going  on  in  Ger- 
many, and  two  selections  of  old  Spanish  plays  in  England,  while, 
at  the  same  tinye,  Spain  itself  has  been,  by  the  curiosity  of  fo- 
reigners, so  exhausted  of  this  portion  of  its  printed  literature, 
that  its  old  authors  can  hardly  be  obtained  at  any  price ;  and,  in 
Madrid,  where  nothingof  the  kind  has  been  thought  of  since 
Huerta  published  his  Teatro  in  1784,  a  reprint  of  portions  of 
their  early  dramatists  has  recently  been  undertaken,  with  a  good 
prospect  of  success. 

In  our  own  country,  our  growing  connexion  with  the  Spanish 
character,  and  our  growing  want  of  the  Spanish  language,  seem 
to  be  leading  to  results  somewhat  similar.  At  the  south,  a  con- 
stant intercourse  with  Spanish  America,  has  led  to  much  culti- 
vation of  the  language,  while  at  the  north,  where  this  intercourse 
18  necessarily  less  frequent,  attention  has  been  rather  turned  to 
the  literature.  The  effects  of  both  are  already  visible :  many 
flood  Spanish  books  have  been  reprinted,  and  among  them  is  t6 
be  numbered  the  volume  of  plays  collected  and  published  by  Mr. 
Sales.  It  was  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  under  graduates  of  Har- 
vard College,  where  Spanish  literature  is  now  much  cultivated, 
and  consists  of  three  genuinely  national  dramas,  from  the  period 
about  two  centuries  since,  when  the  original  Spanish  theatre  was 
at  the  summit  of  its  success.  The  first  of  these  dramas  is.  El 
Principe  constantc — The  ^rm-hedrted  Frincty  by  Calderon, 
which  Schlegel,  Bouterwek,  and  Sismondi  have  praised  so  much. 
The  second  is,  La  Estrella  de  Sevilla,  the  Star  qf  Seville^  the 
best  of  Lope  de  Vega's  dramas,  and  which  has  here  the  great 
merit  of  being  reprinted,  as  it  was  originally  written,  and  not  as 
it  has  been  uniformly  given  in  Spain  and  England,  with  misera- 
ble additions  and  alterations,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  present 
degraded  state  of  the  Spanish  stage.  The  last  is  El  Desden  con 
el  Desden,  Disdain  met  with  Uisdain,  by  Moreto,  a  spirited 
and  poetical  comedy,  of  which  Moliere  has  made  free  use  in 
his  Frincesse  d* Elide.  These  three  pieces,  therefore,  form  an 
excellent,  though  certainly  a  small  representation  of  the  immense 
body  constituting  the  old  Spanish  drama;  and,  besides  being  ho- 
nourable to  their  editor,  Mr.  Sales,  whose  publications  have 
done  much  to  promote  the  progress  of  Spanish  literature  among 
U9,  they  constitute  a  very  interesting  work  for  those  who  wish 
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either  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  idiomatic  portions 
of  the  Spanish  language,  or  the  genuine  and  fearless  spirit  of  the 
elder  Spanish  poetry. 

In  reading  this  volume,  therefore,  our  thoughts  have  been  na- 
turally turned  to  the  vast  mass  of  the  racy  Spanish  drama,  produced 
between  1590  and  1700;  or  between  the  time  when  Lope  de  Veji^ 
took  possession  of  the  theatre,  and  the  time  when  the  Bourbon  b- 
mily  6nally  crushed  whatever  of  national  spirit  and  poetical  enthu- 
siasm had  survived  the  despotism  of  the  last  princes  from  the  house 
of  Austria.  But,  of  this  interesting  portion  of  literary  history,  we 
have  found  no  distinct  or  sufficient  accounts.  What  is  in  Schlegel, 
Bouterwek,  and  Sismondi,  is  imperfect,  partly.from  want  of  the 
dramatists  themselves,  and  partly  from  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  country  that  prodpced  them,  and  whose  impress  and  charac- 
ter they  so  distinctly  bear.  These  are  deficiencies  which  cannot 
be  soon  or  easily  supplied.  Many  of  the  needful  materials  are 
irrecoverably  lost,  so  that  Moratin,  ihe  comic  poet,  now  alive, 
who  was  long  employed  on  the  subject,  seems  to  have  given  it  up 
in  despair.  Many  more  of  the  materials  can  be  found  only  in 
Spain,  and  only  in  manuscripts;  and  all  are  every  where  obtained 
with  difficulty.  Still,  the  subject  is  so  curious  and  interesting,  that 
we  will  venture  to  give  some  of  the  notices  which  we  have  collect- 
ed,— not  with  the  thought  of  forming  a  history  of  the  early  Spa- 
nish drama; — but  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  excite  some  atten- 
tion to  its  peculiar  spirit  and  characteristics,  and  to  reconuneod 
it  earnestly  to  the  lovers  of  Spanish  literature  in  our  own  country. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  drama  was  the  same  in  Spain,  that 
it  was  in  France  and  England; — that  of  pantomimes  to  eet  forth 
the  scenery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  the  Nativity,  and  of  the 
great  events  connected  with  the  first  appearance  of  Christiani- 
ty. The  first  notice  we  have  met  of  these  exhibitions,  is  in  the 
remarkable  body  of  laws  compiled  by  Alonzo  the  wise,  between 
1856  and  1263, — the  famous  Partidaa — in  which  it  is  declared 
that  <'the  clergy  ought  not  to  join  in  such  idle  and  lewd  exhibi- 
tions, nor  permit  them  to  be  represented  in  the  churches;  but 
rather,  that  they  should  make  devout  representations  of  the  birth 
of  our  Lord,  and  how  the  angels  came  to  the  shepherds  and  told 
them  he  was  born ;  and  of  his  advent,  and  how  the  Magi  kings 
came  to  worship  him ;  and  of  his  resurrection ;  how  he  was  cru- 
cified and  rose  the  third  day.''  From  all  which  we  learn,  that 
pantomimic  exhibitions  of  subjects  drawn  from  those  portions  of 
our  religion,  which  have  sometimes  been  called  its  mysteries, 
were  common  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
as  they  were  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  that  in  their  original  and 
more  decent  form,  they  were  considered  devout  exercises,  fit  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  churches  Jby  priests,  for  the  edification  of  the 
people.    But  the  circumstances  of  the  timec^  did  not,  in  Spain,  as 
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By  did  in  Franoe,  favour  the  formation  of  a  regular  drama; 
d,  therefore,  though  they  continued  to  be  represented  on  the 
eit  religious  festivals,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  especially  the 
J  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  yet  no  written  dialogue  was  added 
tbem,  nor  any  shape  attempted  to  be  given  them,  except  that 
rude  pantomimic  exhibitions. 

Dn  the  other  hand, dialogues,  which  were  not  represented,  appear 
MOD  as  the  country  was  so  far  prevalent  in  its  contest  against 
a  Moors,  as  to  give  the  tranquillity  needful  for  such  literary 
fjeopations.  The  oldest  we  have  seen  or  heard  of,  is  the  Come- 
eia  de  Ponzay  which  we  possess  in  manuscript,  and  which  has 
iver  been  printed.  It  was  written  by  the  famous  Marquis  of 
LDtillana,  between  1435  and  1454,  and  is  called  the  Little  Co- 
ady  of  Ponza,  because  it  is  a  moral  discourse  in  dialogue,  on 
o  mutability  of  human  afifairs,  composed  in  consequence  of  the 
B-fight  near  Ponza,  in  which  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Navarre 
Bre  taken  prisoners  by  the  Genoese.  Another  dialogue,  com- 
Msd  about  1472,  full  of  satire  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  in 
a  latter  part  of  the  weak  and  dissolute  reign  of  Henry  IV^,  is 
■rked  with  much  poetical  freedom  and  spirit  It  is  called  il/tit- 
f  XevulgOj  and  produced  such  effects,  that  it  is  noticed  by  Ma- 
ina^  among  the  political  troubles  of  the  times  when  it  appeared, 
ha  last  of  the  written  dialogues,  which  were  not  represented, 
at  ahould  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  early  drams,  is 
a  Celestinaj  or  Calisto  y  Meliboea,  which  was  written  before 
I8O9  ahd  was  first  published  in  1501.  It  is  a  romance  ia  prose 
alogue^  divided  into  twenty-one  acts  or  parts,  by  two  difierent 
ithorSy  and  forms  a  small  volume.  It  is  called  a  tragi-comedy, 
id  ia  full  of  a  strange  variety  of  ad  ventures,  some  of  which  are 
'  aach  a  nature,  that  the  book  has  generally  been  severely  sup* 
aaaed  by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  though  much  sought  after  for 
a  purity  and  spirit  of  its  style,  and,  in  one  instance,  praised  by 
^rrantes  as  <<a  divine  book.'' 

These  constant  approaches  to  a  dramatic  literature,  led  soon 
efibrts  at  representation.  The  first  was  in  1492,  when  a  com- 
iny  of  players  in  Castile,  represented  Eclogues  of  John  dc  la 
azina,  which  are  partly  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  mysteries, 
d  partly  in  the  manner  of  Mingo  Revulgo.  Enzina  began  by 
inalating  and  paraphrasing  Virgil's  Eclogues,  some  of  which 
\  has  strangely  altered,  so*as  to  accommodate  them  to  the  pass- 
g  events  of  his  age,  and  the  achievements  of  the  reign  of  Fer- 
nand  and  Isabella.  He  then  went  on  and  wrote  eleven  other 
eaeSy  entirely  his  own,  which  he,  also,  called  Eclogues  ;  but 
bich  are,  in  fact,  short  drarpatic  compositions,  sometimes  on 
arely  light  and  trifling  subjects  of  love,  but  more  frequently  on 
ibjeeta  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  and  representing  or 
cpeunding  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.  They  profess  in  their 
VOL.  rv. — HO.  8.  40 
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very  titles  to  have  been  represented  before  Fadrique  de  Toledo, 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Prince  Don  John,  and  other  distinguished 
personages  of  the  Court.  Most  of  them  are  very  rude,  consist- 
ing of  only  two  or  three  Shepherds  for  interlocutors  ;  but  some 
have  five  or  six  ;  and  the  fifth,  beginning  O  triste  de  mi  euyta- 
doy  and  the  seventh,  beginning  Pascuala  Dias  te  Manienga, 
have  quite  a  dramatic  structure  and  movement,  and  something 
of  poetical  warrant  The  whole  constitute  the  first  attempts  at 
dramatic  representation  in  Spain,  which  were  thus  contempora- 
ry with  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  and  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  two  hundred  years  later  than  similar  exhibitions  in  France, 
and  ninety  years  after  the  establishment  at  Paris,  of  the  first  pa- 
tented company  of  actors  in  modern  times. 

A  little  later,  or  soon  after  the  year  1500,  pieces  of  legttimater 
length,  and  of  a  more  dramatic  character,  were  prepared  express- 
ly for  representation.   But,  it  was  done  in  Italy.    A  Spaniard  of* 
good  family,  Bartolom6  de  Torres  Naharro,  having  becfn  carried 
into  captivity  by  the  African  Moors,  was  rescued  by  the  cede— 
slastical  power,  and  brought  to  Italy,  where  he  received  employ — 
nient  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  and  undejr  Fabricio  Colonna  at  Na-— 
pies.    While  there,  he  wrote  and  caused  to  be  represented  iiw 
Spanish,  eight  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  aflerwards  publish-^ 
ed  in  a  volume  called  Propaladia,  or  First  efforts  qf  Jmnerva^ 
of  which  they  fill  nearly  the  whole.    They  are  the  first  SpanislavB 
compositions,  which  are  found  with  the  title  of  CometHas;  they — 
are  the  first  that,  in  imitation  of  the  old  French  Mysteries, 
divided  into  Jornadas  or  days :  and  they  are  the  first  that  havi 
an  Introyto  or  Loa,  an  introduction  partly  in  the  nature  of 
prologue,  praising  some  distinguished  individual  present,  or  thi 
whole  of  the  audience.  The  pieces  are  all  in  verse,  and  all  divid- 
ed into  five  days ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  wild  and  perverse 
than  their  plans,  and  nothing  more  coarse  than  the  general  style 
of  their  execution.    In  the  Serafina,  we  have  interlocutors  ic 
four  languages,  with  the  following  rude  warning  of  it  in  the  pro 
logue  to  the  audience  : 

But  you  must  all  keep  quite  awake. 
Or  else  in  vain  you'll  undertake 
To  comprehend  the  differing  speech, 
AVbich  here  is  kept  distinct  tor  each — 
Four  languafl^s— «nd  yet  be  sure, 
Castillian  and  Valencian  both  are  pure 
And  so  the  Latin  and  Italian  too ; 
But  take  care  or  they'll  trouble  you. 

In  the  Trofea,  which  is  in  honour  of  the  great  king  Manuel  of 
Portugal,  twenty  Asiatic  or  at  least  Heathen  kings  are  brought 
en  the  stage  at  once,  and  speak  by  an  interpreter,  whose  single 
harangue  fills  one  entire  act  In  another,  we  have  the  most  vol- 
gV*  picture  of  a  common  soldier's  life,  and,  in  yet  anolbery  s  si- 
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miltr  picture  of  the  life  of  a  common  servant,  without  the  least 
dramatic  plan  or  colouring,  and  with  a  continual  intermixture  of 
foreign  languages,  among  which  we  find  the  Portuguese.  But, 
there  were  one  or  two,  which,  perhaps,  had  a  favourable  efiect  on 
the  style  and  spirit  of  the  Spanish  stage,  as  it  was  afterwards  de- 
veloped in  Spain  itself.  The  Jacinta  has  a  crude  plan  and  little 
appearance  of  character  drawing,  but  the  versification  is  often 
happy  and  harmonious  ;  and  the  Hymenea  contains  the  earliest 
traees  we  have  observed  of  that  peculiar  tone  of  love  making, 
intrigues,  jealousies,  and  quarrels,  which  was  afterwards  esta- 
Uished  on  the  Spanish  theatre,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  Lope 
aod  his  foHowers. 

But  though  this  attempt  was  made  in  Italy,  and  though  Villa- 
lobos  translated  from  Plautus  at  about  the  same  time,  still  it  is 
imparept  the  Spanish  character  was  not  turned  in  earnest  to  the 
Tneatre,  till  half  a  century  later.  An  attempt  was  then  made  by 
Lopede  Rueda,  a  gold-beater  by  profession,  of  whose  efibrts  Cer- 
viDles,  when  he  wrote  the  preface  to  his  plays  in  1615,  retained 
a  Kvely  admiration,  which  is,  in  itself,  no  common  eulogy.  Lope 
certainly  began  in  the  right  way,  though  he  did  not  advance  far 
ID  it  Hif  purpose  was  evidently  to  please  a  general  audience,  and 
having  joined  a  company  of  actors  about  1560,  and  finding  him- 
•elf  above  the  vulgar. dulness  of  a  common  pantomime,  he  wrote 
diort  farces,  which  were  publicly  represented,  and  in  which  he 
bore  his  part  with  great  applause.  In  all  his  efforts,  he  seems  to 
have  thought  of  the  effect  he  could  produce  at  the  moment,  and 
aatiffied  him  so  completely,  that  hardly  any  thing  he  wrote, 
published  until  after  his  death.  The  volume  we  have  before 
UBf  contains  four  comedias  and  (wo  coloquias  pastorilesy  the 
whole  of  which  we  should  now  call,  farces.  There  is  certainly 
little  order  in  them,  and  little  finish,  but  there  is  much  vigour 
and  spirit  The  dialogue  is  natural,  and  they  have  preserved  more 
of  the  distinction  of  characters,  have  more  of  a  dramatic  air,  apd 
more  dramatic  situations,  than  any  thing  written  before  them. 
They  were,  too,  greatly  in  advance  of  the  means  then  provided 
for  theatrical  representation.  Cervantes  says,  that  ^'  in  the  time 
of  Lope  de  Rueda,  the  whole  wardrobe  of  a  theatre  consisted  of 
a  few  coarse  dresses,  which  could  be  put  into  a  single  sack ;  that 
they  had  neither  scenes  nor  machinery  ;  that  the  stage  was  forba- 
ed  of  loose  boards  placed  across  benches ;  and  that  the  curtain 
was  a  coverlet  suspended  to  a  cord."  Lope  de  Rueda  must  have 
been  a  remarkable  man  to  do  so  much  with  means  so  humble. 
Cervantes  frequently  saw  him  act  at  Seville,  on  such  a  stage,  and 
admired  him  ;  and  above  half  a  century  afterwards,  Lope  de  Ve- 
ga, declared  him  the  first  founder  of  a  proper  national  theatre. 

Lope  de  Rueda,  had  several  imitators,  such  as  Alonzo  de  la 
Vtfpt  and  John  de  Timoneda ;  and  from  his  timey  to  the  present^ 
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farces  have  never  ceased  to  be  acted  od  the  Spanish  stage.  But, 
while  this  attempt  to  begin  a  merely  popular  theatre  was  going 
fbrward  so  successfully ,  though  so  silently,  because  it  was  confin- 
ed to  the  lower  classes,  some  efforts  were  making  to  satisfy  the 
upper  classes,  who  were  partly  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  and  to  whom  the  adventurous  and  splendid  expeditions 
of  Charles  V.  had  opened  the  poetry  and  theatres  of  Italy,  where 
regular  tragedies  had  been  represented  from  1520.  These  efforts 
were  made  partly  in  the  way  of  translations  from  the  ancients, 
like  those  made  by  Oliva  from  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Plau- 
tus,  or  those  made  by  Abril  from  Terence ;  and  partly  in  the 
way  of  dramas  modelled  or  intended  to  be  moddled  on  those 
of  the  ancients,  of  which  the  most  remarkable,  were  those  by 
Geronimo  Bermudez,  in  1577,  on  the  story  of  Inez  de  Castro, 
and  those  by  Argensola  in  1585,  of  which  the  canon  giv^  80*in- 
teresting  an  account  in  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote.  But  these 
attempts  produced  no  lasting  effect  It  was  no  more  in  the  Spa- 
nish character  than  in  the  English,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
antiquity^  and,  therefore,  while  Lope  de  Rueda  found  successors, 
the  efforts  of  Bermudez  and  Argensola,  though  in  some  respects 
higher  and  more  poetical,  remained  unimitatc^. 

Indeed,  though  Lope  de  Rueda  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
founder  and  father  of  the  Spanish  drama,  yet  up  to  this  peri- 
od, it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  proper  theatre  existed.  For  be- 
sides, that,  in  three  centuries,  very  few  efforts  had  been  made, 
and  these  few,  of  the  most  different  and  inconsistent  kinds,  in 
eclogues,  farces,  ti*ansIations  from  the  ancients,  and  tragedies  in 
Che  ancient  ihanner,  it  is  also  true,  that  no  spot  could  be  found 
in  Spain,  at  the  time  of  Lope  de  Rueda's  death,  in  1567,  where 
a  drama  could  be  represented  so  as  to  give  to  it  a  dramatic  ef- 
fect In  this  point  of  view,  indeed,  as  an  entertainment  for  the 
people,  it  was  not  thought  of  before  the  year  1492,  if  it  was  be- 
fore the  time  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  above  half  a  century  later. 
Even  then,  the  persons,  who  represented  the  very  few  pieces 
which  were  known,  were  companies  of  strolling  players,  who 
stopped  but  a  few  days  even  in  the  largest  cities,  and  were  sought 
when  there,  only  by  the  commonest  classes  of  the  people.  The 
first  notice  we  have  of  any  thing  approaching  a  regular  theatre, 
and  this  is  far  removed  from  one — is  in  1568,  when  an  arrange- 
ment was  begun,  which  subsists  at  Madrid  down  to  our  own 
time.  Recollecting,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  dramatic  exhibitions 
in  Spain  for  religious  edification,  it  was  then  ordered  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  no  actors  should  make  any  exhibition  in  Madrid, 
except  in  some  place  appointed  by  two  religious  houses,  who 
should  receive  a  rent  for  the  privilege ;  an  orders  in  which,  the 
General  Hospital  of  the  city  was  included  in  1583,  and  which, 
With  this  addition^  remains^  we  believe,  in  force^  down  to  th«^ 
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present  time.    Under  this  order,  plsys  were  acted  in  Madrid, 
but  only  in  the  .open  area  of  a  court-yard,  without  seats,  decora- 
tions, roof,  or  machinery,  except  such  as  is  humorously  describ- 
ed by  Cervantes  to'  have  been  packed  with  all  the  dresses  of  the 
company  into  one  vast  sack.    In  this  state,  things  continued  for 
about  a  dozen  years.  Only  strolling  parties  of  actors  were  knows, 
and  they  remained  but  a  few  days.    No  fixed  place  Was  settled 
for  their  reception  ;  but  sometimes  they  were  sent  to  one  court- 
yard, and  sometimes  to  another ;  they  acted  in  the  daytime  and 
in  the  open  air ;  and^o  small  was  theponcourse  of  spectators,  and 
so  inconsiderable  the  sum  paid  for  admission,  that  the  profit  de- 
Hved  from  them  to  (he  two  convents  and  the  hospital  by  whose 
permission  they  acted,  never  exceeded  ten  dollars.  At  last,  in 
1579,  and  1583,  two  court-yards  were  fittednip  with  stage  and 
benches  ;  but  still  without  a  roof ;  the  spectators  sat  in  the  open 
air,  or  at  the  windows  of  the  house  whose  court  they  occupied  ; 
and  the  actors  performed  under  a  very  slight  shelter,  and  witti 
decorations  and  scenery,  which  did  not  deserve  the  name.  In 
short,  the  theatre  in  Madrid,  was,  down  to  1566,  in  the  condition 
in  which  the  stages  of  mountebanks  are  now ;  and,  of  course, 
was  entirely  unfit  to  aid  any  efforts,  that  might  be  hazarded  to 
produce  a  national  drama. 

But  though  the  proper  foundation  was  not  laid,  all  was  tend- 
ing to  it,  and  preparing  for  it.  The  stage,  rude  as  it  was,  bad 
yet  the  advantage  of  being  fixed  to  two  spots;  the  number  of 
authors,  though  small,  was  still  sufficient  to  settle  the  question, 
that  plays  would  be  wanted ;  and  finally,  the  public,  if  those  who 
ihea  resorted  to  the  theatre,  deserve  a  name  so  respectable, 
tbouf^  they  had  not  determined  what  kind  of  a  drama  should 
become  national,  had  yet  determined,  that  they  would  be  suited 
and  satisfied ;  and  that  the  drama  to  be  produced,  should  go  forth 
from  the  rich  and  abundant  soil  of  the  popular  character. 

At  this  point  of  time,  an  individual  appeared  as  a  writer  for 
the  stage,  whose  uncommon  talent  had  well  nigh  given  it  a  di- 
rection materially  different  from  the  one  it  finally  pursued.  This 
remarkable  person  was  Cervantes.  He  had  already  lived  at 
Rome,  had  fought  for  Christendom,  and  been  maimed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lepanto ;  and  had  passed  five  years  of  suffering  and  cap- 
tivity at  Algiers.  On  his  return  in  15S1,  after  an  absence  from 
Spain  of  ten  years,  he  found  his  family  broken  down,  and  him- 
self poor  and  unknown,  in  a  land  almost  of  strangers.  One  of 
bis  early  efforts  to  obtain  a  decent  subsistence,  was  on  the  stage, 
which  offered  strong  attractions  to  one,  who  seems  in  his  youth 
to  have  been  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  who  was  now  in  seriMs 
want  of  immediate  and  profitable  success.  He  wrote,  at  this 
time,  or  about  1585, — as  he  tells  us,  many  years  afterwards, 
with  characteristic  carelessness, — {wenty  or  thirty  pieces,  which 
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were  well  received,  but  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
of  consequence  enough  to  print  or  preserve.  In  his  own  simple 
account  of  what  he  now  attempted  to  do,  not  only  for  himself, 
but  to  create  a  Spanish  theatre,  he  tells  us,  that  he  <^  was  so  bold 
48  to  reduce  his  plays  to  three  acts  or  jomadas,  from  five  which 
they  had  before" — and  that  he  <^  represented  imaginations/'  or 
tUegorical  personages,  like  War,  Disease,  and  Famine.  The 
twenty  or  thirty  dramas,  in  which  these  changes  were  attempt- 
ed, disappeared  before  the  success  with  which  Lope  de  Vega,  a 
few  years  later,  was  followed,  and  were  forgotten.  Two  of  them, 
however,  were  discovered  in  J1782,  and  printed  in  1784.  They 
ahow  with  sufficient  distinctness,  both  what  was  his  purpose,  and 
what  was  his  success. 

The  first  of  them  is,  El  Trato  de  Argel,  or  Lift  at  Jilgiers; 
and  resembles  in  its  structure,  its  rude  predecessors,  which,  as 
Cervantes  himself  tells  us,  were  little  more  than  conversations, 
like  eclogues,  lengthened  out  with  episodes  ahd  interludes.  His 
purpose  seems  to  have  been,  to  set  before  his  audience,  a' lively 
dramatic  picture  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  Christians  in 
Algiers,  then  so  fresh  in  his  own  recollections.    He  introduces 
Its,  therefore,  into  the  midst  of  the  captives,  and  exhibits  to  us 
what  he  had  himself  witnessed  or  undergone,  making  himself 
me  of  his  own  dramatis  personam   We  have,  therefore,  a.  love- 
atoiry,  which  really  happened  as  it  is  related,  and  which  we  find 
again  in  his  little  tale  of  the  Generous  Lover;  and  we  have  epi- 
sodes, more  important  even  than  the  story  that  connects  them, 
adch  as  the  relation  of  the  burning  of  Miguel  de  Aranda  as  it 
really  occured,  the  escape  of  Pedro  Alvarez,  a  sale  of  Christian 
captives,  and  several  more,  all  of  which  are  intended  to  aet  he- 
fore  us,  what  is  implied  in  the  title  of  the  piece,  <^  Life  at  Al- 
giers." There  are,  however,  passages,  which  show  the  poetical 
Sirit  of  the  author  with  great  power,  and  prove,  that  he  aspired 
ter  a  degree  and  form  of  dramatic  excellence,  unknown,  at  that 
time,  in  f^urope.  Take,  for  instance,  a  single  specimen  ;  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  best,  biit,  because  it  illustrates,  in  a  characteristic 
manner,  one  of  the  changes  he  wished  to  introduce  into  the  na- 
tional drama.  Aurelio,  who  is  a  Christian,  affianced  to  Sylvia>  is 
loved  by  Zaray  a  Moorish  lady,  and  two  immaterial  agencies 
are  introduced  upon  the  stage.  Necessity  and  Opportunity,  who, 
like  Mephistopheles,  in  the  church  scene  in  Goethe's  Faustus, 
are  invisible  to  Aurelio,  though  to  the  spectators  they  are  visi- 
ble, and  prompt  the  evil  thoughts  which  come  into  hia  mind,  soli- 
eiting  him  to  yield  to  the  seductions  of  the  faiiv  infidel.  When 
they  are  gone,  he  thus  discourses  with  himself,  trembling  at  the 
thought  of  having  almost  yielded  and  fallowed  the  seducini^ 
Zafa :— 
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«  Aorefio^  wbhher  gocft  tbou  ?  Whither  bend 
Thy  wimderinff  tte|l^  their  coane  ?  What  hendoondiMti  thee  ? 
'  Derett  thod  incmlgv  thy  mad  and  wild  deurek 

*    And  castaade  the  fear  qf  God  inefvr? 
Can  light  and  eamr  4)|^portanit]r 
So  fitf  pwwroke  thy  aoul  tp  gqilty  pleftare 
That  thou  wouldst  trample  nrtiie  down  at  once 
And  yield  thyietf  a  prey  to  wanton  lore  f 
Is  thai  the  elefated  tboofflie  ^  b  thif 
The  firm  intent*  which  thou  didat  igw  to  keep, 
•That  no  ofience  to  God  abeuld  aban  thy  aoul 
Though  torture  rackM  the  remnant  of  thy  days  ^  '    3 

So  soon  hast  thoo  oiended  ?  tothe  winda 
Rekaaed  the  anticipattona  of  a  kwfiil  love^ 
And  taken  to  thy  memory  instead 
Thoughts  T^^rikonesC,  ^|^  mki  infiuvoas  > 
Begone,  re' base  sogMtibM!  ftr  awi^ 
Siaoh  wish  impure  orevU  !  Lettbe  hand 
Of  chaste  and  bkmeicss  love  destroy  the  web* 
Which  the  seducer  siriires  to  wind  arouiid  thee. 
The fe;^  which  I profeip,  <te feith  imibllow. 
And  thoughit  lead  lo  dark extramitiei^ 
-  Nor  gift  nor  promiae,  artifice  nor  guile^: 
Shall  make  me  swerre  one  instant  ftomf  my  God.'' 

seoeeptioii  of  this  piusase>  and  of  the  scenes  preceding, 
jf  not  be  very  dramatic,  but  it  is  rery  poetical.  The  whole 
indeedy  is  a  mixture  of  feeling  and  enthqsiasm  struggling 
t  the  condition  of  the  theatre,  as  it  then  existed  in  Spain. 
M  the  Drato  de  Jlrgel  shonld  not  stricUj  be  called  a  dra* 
nee  it  is  only  an  attempt  to  sive  dramatic  effect  to  a  series 
hdnnected  events,  so  that  when  Cervantes  has  carried  us 

ethe  Scenes  and  circumstances  he  thought  netessary  to 
the  impression  he  intended,  he,  at  last,  as  he  said  after- 
1^  brings  it  to  no  conclusion  at  all. 

^  -other  play  of  Cervantes,  that  remains  to  us  from  this 
iof  his  lif(^  is  founded  on  the  tragical  history  of  Numan- 
Aieh,  having  resisted  the  Roinan  arms  fourteen  year^  was 
t  by  famine ;  the  Roman  army  under  Publitis  JBmilianus 
0,  consisting  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  the  Numantian 
IS  than  four  thousand,  all  of  whom  perished;  for  when 
9  entered  the  city,  he  found  not  a  soul  alive :  those  who  had 
Mrished  from  famiqe,  having  faDen  by  their  own  hands, 
siege,  with  its  public  and  private  horrors^  from  the  arrival 
ipio  to  the  fall  of  the  city,  is  the  subject  of  Cervantes'  Aii- 
ruL  And  surely  never  was  the  romance  of  real  life  exhi- 
in  such  bloody  extremity.  The  whole  piece'  is  crowded 
the  heart-rending  effects  of  the  famine  on  the  Numantians; 
it  desperate  efforts  to  break  up  the  siege ;  and  of  the  dread- 
ttails  involved  in  their  final  resolution  to  perish.  With  all 
re  mingled  the  discdtirses  and  predictions  jof  allegorical  ex- 
es, like  the  geaius  of  Spain  «id  the.rlw  Douro,  and  in- 
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cantations  of  a  wild  and  awful  magic,  which  still  further  darken 
the  scene  with  supernumerary  horrors.  Schlegel  speaks  of  it,  as 
if  it  were  one  of  the  most  distinguished  efTorts,  not  only  of  the 
Spanish  theatre,  but  of  modern  poetry  ;  and  though  this  opinion 
may  not  be  entirely  followed,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
Numancia  is  marked  with  poetical  talent,  and  singular  boldness 
and  originality.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  complaint  of  a 
body  just  rising  under  the  unhallowed  incantations  of  Marquino, 
a  magician,  to  announce  the  fate  of  the  city,  and  observe  how 
entirely  original  it  is.   • 

Ceae  la  f una  del  rigor  violtnte;  etc 

"Cease,  cease  the  fur^'of  thy  cruel  spell! 
It  is  enough,  Marcj^uinOy  'tis  enough 
To  sufier  torment  in  th6  world  below 
Without  thy  tortures  added.  Or  thinkestthou, 
It  yields  me  joy  to  feel  myself  resume 
The  form  of  this  brief,  transitory  life, 
AVhich,  even  as  I  awake,  begins  to  fail  me  f 
Nay  rather  do  I  feel  a  thrilling  pain. 
Since  death  even  now  hath  reassumed  his  power. 
And  gains  a  second  triumph  o'er  my  life." 

There  is  nothing  of  this  dignity  in  the  incantations  of  Mmj^ 
low's  Faustus>  which  belong  to  the  contemporary  period  of  the 
English  stage,  nor  do  we  feel  the  same  sympathy  with  the  arm- 
ed head  raised  by  tlie  weird  sisters,  to  answer  Macbeth's  guilt] 
questions,  that  we  do  with  this  suffering  spirit  recalled  to  li£B^ 
but  already  enduring  the  pains  of  a  second  dissolution. 

The  scenes  of  private  and  domestic  affliction  arising  from  the 
pressure  of  the  famine,  are  introduced  with  striking  effect,  e§pe 
cially  one,  between  a  mother  and  her  child,  which  is  incapaDU 
of  translation,  but  which  reminds  us  more  than  once,  of  thebor 
rors  of  Dante's  Ugolino.  The  first  scene  of  this  sort,  however, 
is  between  a  lover,  Morandro,  and  his  mistress,  Lira,  whom  hi 
now  sees  for  the  first  time,  wasted  by  the  famine,  and  mouraiii| 
over  the  universal  desolation  : 

Morandro*  Enjugth  Lira,  log  afotf  elc 

Morandro.    «  Nay,  dry  thy  tears,  my  love,  and  rather 

Let  me  weep,  that  I  behold  tbv  wasted  form. 
But  thou — tnou  mayst  hot,  shalt  not  perish  thus, 
While  I  have  life  to  win  thee  food ;  and  while 
But  walls  and  fosse  obstruct  my  way  to  what 
Can  rescue  thee,  though  but  an  instant. 
From  this  dreadful  fate.  The  bread  the  Roman 
Eats  even  now,  shall  from  his  lips  be  dashed 
And  borne  to  thine.    For  what  is  life  or  death, 
TVhile  thus  I  perish  to  behold  thy  griefii  ? 
No!  in  defiance  of  the  Roman's  power 
He  shall  not  taste  of  food  and  live. 
If  but  these  arms  still  hold  thei£  wonted  strength. 
Lira.  «« Thou  speak'st,  Morandro,  lik^a  lover  still, 

Forgct&l,  that  thoa  bear'it  the  aal  of  death. 


'  }  -. 


Buttliiiik  Mt,  I  can  find  A  Jogr  kr  ibod 

;'. -\    .,     Bou^t  with  thy  (UQger»  jfet^  periM|M^  thj  lifiv 
Or  hope  fbr  n^uiiibiiieiit  m  Whftt  thou  leel'it 
When  thou  iii»|r|4  IbiiB  tl^rieHt  11M  reieiie  me. 

h  No^^iny  ■weet'nieiidye^Joytiiyjoiitfat-- 

i  Ei^oy  thjr  frefh  and  hijppj  jroiitb.    Thylifi» 

J*  Hrai  Tihie  to  the  state  {  thme  ar^i  can  itill . 

Maintain  the  right  ag|ainst  tUs  cruel  foe. 
But,  I,  a  weak  and  mefuMholy  inud,#* 
•  What  can  I  do  but  die  ?  Amy,  tbeiv . 
With.thia desperate  thought.   Itaateabfood 
Bought  at  such  dc^^  price.    For,  at  the  besi^ 
TliQit  Canst  but  lansoAi  for  a  day,  alife. 
Which,  this  toof  piercing  hunger  nmsly  at  la8t»  dettioy. 

**  In  vain  thou  stii^est^  my  will  and  fiiftij  afike 
Invite  and  urge  me  on.  Da  thou,  meanwhile^ 
Invoke  all  favo|iring  Gods^  and  pny  that  I 
Betum  with  spoib  to  aave  us  both.   I  go— 

'*  If  orandro^  gentle  ftiend»-r^  nol— for  see^ 
Before  mine  eyes^  there  waya  a  Boman  swcvd^ 
Bed  wi^  thy  blood.    O,  go  not,  then,.  Monadro^ 
For,  if  the  aalfy  be  mth  danger  baRed» 

Death  waib  for  thy  return." 

• 

snists,  and  accompanied  by  a  friend,  penetratea  into  the 
in  camp,  and  obtaina  aome  bread.  In  the  conteat,  he  ia 
dfid ;  but  atill  forcing  hia  -way  back  into  the  city,  givea  her 
road,  wet  with  hia  blood,  and  fjilla  dead  at  her  feet  Other 
a  are  marked  with  aimilar  originality  and  poetical  power, 
pphole  piece,  indeed^  aocceeda  in  awakening  strong  aenaa- 
and  afaowa  a  bold  attempt  to  create  a  drama,  which^  though 
M'diat  of  iBachylua  in  moat  pointa,  certainly  reminda  ua 
kbardy  genius  and  unbending  originality. 
%  at  tbia.  point  in  the  hiatory  of  hia  life,  whea  he  had  au^ 
(lly  re|Mreaented  on.  the  theatre,  the  twenty  or  thirty  playa, 
iieh  the  two  juat  mentioned  are  all  that  reinain  to  ua,  the 
rof  Qervantea  on  the  stage  was  auddenly  atopped  ;  and  very 
afterward^  that  remarkable  pen^n  appeared,  who  gave  to 
k  final  form  and  character.  The  circumatancea  of  this  revo- 
I  are  rather  hinted  at,  than  explained  by  Cervantes  himself* 
acame  occupied  in  oUier  affaira,"  he  aaya,  <<  I  left  my  pen 
ramas ;  and  immediately  there  appeared  that  prodigy  of  nt- 
the  great  Lope  de  Vegs,  who  raiaed  himaelf  to  the  monar- 
t  the  stage,  aubjugated  it,  «nd  placed  all  the  actora  under 
riadiction  ;  filled  the  world  with  dramaa  of  hia  own,  happy 
fell  composed ;  and,  in  auch  numbers,  that  what  he  haa 
SD,  amounta  to  about  ten  thousand  aheeta,  all  of  which,  itia 
tahing  to  relate,  he  haa  seen  represented,  or,  at  leaat,  hterd 
tiey  have  been  ;  and  if  aome  peraona,  (and  there  ar^  indeed 
)  have  aought  to  take  a  ahare  in  the  glory  of  theae  labours, 
5^  have  written,  if  put  together^  would  not  amount  to  the 
f  what  he  alone  haa  done.'' 
;»  IT. — NO.  8.  41 
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As  far  as  we  can  now  ascertain,  the  period  at  which  Lope  de 
Vega  thus  appeared,  and,  as  it  were,  took  possession  of  the  Spa- 
nish stage,  was  soon  after  the  year  1590.  -  He  was  then  nearly 
thirty  years  old,  and  had  passed  through  many  of  the  adventures 
of  his  checkered  life.  He  had  been  secretary  to  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor ;  he  had  lived  in  the  family  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Al- 
va ;  had  been  in  eaHt;  and  was  now  just  returning  from  serving 
in  that  disastrous  armada,  which  had  been  sent  against  England. 
To  understand,  however,  the  extensive  and  lasting  effects  he  pro- 
duced on  the  drama  of  his  nation,  we  must  consider,  not  only  the 
history  of  it  during  the  forty-five  years  it  was  in  his  hands,  but 
the  forms  into  which  he  divided  and  settled  it ;  and  the  general 
direction  and  character,  he  gave  to  it  in  all  its  branches. 

That  Lope  began  to  write,  when  young,  such  plays  as  were  then 
known,  is  certain  ;  such  plays,  we  mean,  as  were  usually  divid- 
ed into  four  parts,  resembling  scenes  rather  than  acts;  short, 
rude,  and  little  connected.  Of  his  earliest  efibrts,  he  gives  the 
following  distinct  account  in  his  art  of  writing  plays,  first  print- 
ed in  1609. 

El  CopUan  Viruea,  intignt  ingemo,  etc 

"  Plajrs  in  three  paitB»  we  owe  to  Viroei'  peiv 
Which  ne'er  had  crawled  but  on  alifoun  tiD  then  ; 
An  action  suited  to  that  helpless  age. 
The  infancy  of  wit,  the  childhood  of  the  stage.— 
Such  plays,  not  twehe  years  old  did  1  complete* 
Four  uieets  to  every  play ;  one  part  on  ereiy  sheet.** 

.This  must,  of  course,  have  been  as  early  as  1574,  and,  there- 
foi^  before  even  Cervanteis'  captivity.  A  few  years  later^  while 
lApe  was  with  Manrique,  the  Inquisitor,  and,  therefore,  before 
IMO,  he  wrote,  as  his  friend  Montalvan  tells  us,  a  drama  called 
Lm  Pastoral  de  Jaeinio^  which  was  the  ffrst  he  ever  compos- 
6d|  in  three  acts ;  but  this  piece  is  not  now  known  to  exist,  and 
ttiere  is  no  ground  to  suppose,  that  any  of  the  pieces  he  wrote 
during  this  period  of  his  life,  were  represented,  or  that  he,  in 
any  way,  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  dramatic  writer,  until 
aflttr  the  defeat  of  the  armada,  and  his  return  to  Madrid.  At 
this  time,  Cervantes  was  at  Seville.  The  theatre  of  the  capital, 
therefore,  was,  as  it  were,  empty,  and  waiting  for  Lope,  whose 
sueeess  was  unexampled.  This  encouraged  him  to  greater  efforts. 
He  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  dramatic  composition ; 
and,  for  several  years,  no  name,  we  are  told,  was  known  on  the 
rolls  of  the  theatre  except  his.  Nor  does  it  seem  as  if  any  other 
eoold  have  found  room  there,  for,  in  1604,  he  gives  us  a  list  of 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  pieces  he  had  then  written  ;  in  a 

Cm  published  in  1609,  he  says,  the  week  he  composed  it,  he 
finished  his  four  hundred  and  eighty-third  piece ;  in  163S, 
his  friend,  Montalvan,  declares  the  number  to  have  been  fifteea 
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taodred  that  had  been  represented,  without  reckoning  the  ahort^ 
sr  pieces  ;  and  in  the  eulogy  at  his  death,  the  whole  number  of 
lis  plays  is  settled  at  eighteen  hundred,  and  of  his  religious 
liaccs  (autos)  at  four  hundred.  The  prodigious  facility  this  im* 
dies,  is  further  set  forth,  by  what  he  says,  in  a  poem  published 
iHm*  his  death  ;  that  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  pieces  had  been 
irritten,  each  in  a  day  ;  and  by  the  anecdote  told  by  Mental  van, 
that  he  wrote  five  in  a  fortnight,  and  a  large  portion  of  another 
in  four  hours,  without  making  any  particular  effort;  so  that  after 
ill,  incredible  as  the  account  is,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  it, 
(specially,  as  above  five  hundred  of  the  pieces  are  extant  to  bear 
vitness  to  the  fact 

The  plays  with  which  Lope  thus  filled  the  Spanish  theatre, 
vere  in  a  style  and  manner  unknown  before  his  time,  but  so 
Afferent  in  their  forms  and  subjects,  that  from  his  time  and  his 
nfluence,  the  drama  in  Spain  fell  into  certain  settled  divisions, 
rhich  it  never  afterwards  entirely  lost  In  speaking  of  Lope's 
Iramatic  works,  therefore,  we  must  consider  them  in  classes. 

The  first  class  of  plays,  then,  that  Lope  wrote,  and  the  one 
rhich,  to  this  day,  remains  more  popular  in  Spain  than  anr 
ther  of  the  elder  drama,  consists  of  those  called  Comedias  at 
^apa.y  E9paday-^x%xak%  of  cloak  and  sword — which  obtained 
heir  name  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  principal  personages 
xhibited  in  them,  belonged  to  that  genteel  portion  of  society, 
rhich  was  accustomed  to  wear  cloaks  and  swords.  Their  prin* 
iple  is  gallantry,  such  as  it  appeared  in  the  age  when  Lope  lived, 
uxed,  however,  with  the  most  involved  intrigue;  generally  ac- 
ompanied  with  a  hardly  less  involved  underplot ;  and  always 
xteoding  to  the  length  of  regular  pieces  for  the  theatre,  which 
ras  now  settled  at  three  jomadas  or  acts,  each  of  which  Lope 
eeommended,  should  be  compressed  at  least  within  the  limits 
f  a  single  day,  though  he  is  himself  seldom  so  scrupulous  as  to 
0  it  They  are  not  properly  comedies,  for  nothing  is  more 
dstomary  in  them,  than  duels,  murders,  and  assassinations;  and 
ley  are  not  properly  tragedies,  for  they  conclude  happily,  and 
re  composed  chiefly  of  humorous  and  sentimental  dialogue,  and 
irried  on  chiefly  by  lovers  who  are  full  of  exaggerated  feeling,  or 
iferior  characters,  whose  wit  often  savours  of  buffoonery.  One 
r  these  pieces  is,  in  fact,  a  dramatised  novel,  whose  prominent 
tiaracteristic  is  the  complication  of  its  intrigue,  and  the  rapid 
id  even  tumultuous  and  disorderly  movement  of  its  action, 
hich  is  often  so  confused,  that  if  the  spectator  turns  his  atten- 
on  for  a  moment  from  its  progress,  he  loses  the  thread  and  is 
lable  to  regain  it  It  sometimes  reseipbles  the  tales  that  were 
len  so  popular  in  the  gu€to  piearesco^  but  oftener  depends  on 
lentimental  interest,  though  never  without  burlesque  wit,  and 


1 
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always  preserving  the  full  character,  costume^  and  mannersy  € 
the  age  and  country. 

Lope  wrote  a  vast  number  of  plays  of  this  kind;  several  huD 
dreds  at  least;  and  many  of  those  we  have  read,  show  great  dra 
matic  talent.  Among  the  best  are.  La  Hermosa  Fea^  The  Uri] 
Beauty ;  Dineros  son  Caiidadj  Money  makes  the  Man ;  £d 
Moza  de  Cantaroy  The  fair  Water-Bearer;  Par  la  puenie  Jma 
nuj  Over  the  bridge  Joanna ;  and  •dnies  qtie  te  cases j  mire  I 
que  hacesy  or,  When  you  marry,  look  before  you  leap.  '  It  i 
impossible,  however,  to  understand  the  characteristics  of  thi 
class  of  plays  by  definition  or  description,  and  therefore,  we  wil 
attempt  a  compressed  analysis  of  one  of  them — Por  la  puetU 
Jttana — which,  though  by  no  means  one  of  our  favourites  amoo] 
Lope's  plays,  may,  perhaps,  on  that  very  account,  be  a  fkira 
specimen. 

Don  John  del  Valle,  and  Dofia  Isabel  de  Navares,  both  of  no 
ble  rank,  are  the  lovers  of  the  principal  plot  Their  marriag 
is  hindered  by  their  friends,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  trials  am 
difficulties,  Don  John  kills  his  rival  in  one  of  those  sudden  duel 
with  which  the  old  Spanish  drama  abounds — ^the  two  lovei 
escape;  but,  by  the  pursuits  of  justice,  are  separated,  and  the  lad; 
Isabella  takes  refuge  in  a  peasant's  cottage,  stripped  of  evor 
thing  by  a  faithless  valet,  and,  therefore,  perfectly  forsaken  aD 
desolate.  The  discussion  between  the  peasant  and  the  lady  mm 
be  given  on  average,  but  not  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  Lope^ 
dialogue. 

Templad,  Sehora,  W  dolor,  etc. 

Peagant.  "Be  not  so  overcome  of  grief,  ftiir  lady: 
Tou  are  not  exiled  to  a  foreign  land. 

Jbabeila,    *'  O,  my  good  friend,  there  is  no  desert  waste 
More  desolate  than  absence  is  to  love. 
The  sun  sheds  not  his  silvery  beams  to  cheer 
Such  inward  darkness;— even  the  home  we  trust. 
Grows  solitary,  and  the  very  life 
That  dwelt  within  the  soul  seems  Aed.  But  oh! 
For  my  disastrous  lot !  for  my  most  hopeless  fate ! 
Where  shall  I  turn?  where  look  for  help  or  trust? 
The  faithless  slave,  who  left  me  here  to  seek 
My  lord,  (whom  I  confess  Lord  of  my  love) — 
That  coward  wretch  has  found  a  baser  guilt 
Than  I  had  known,  and  left  me  in  a  misery 
I  had  not  feared.     For  am  I  not  a  woman } 
A  woman,  too,  deserted,  houseless,  friendless^ 
Yet  still  I  ft^cl,  that  1  have  acted  well. 
I  fled  my  home;  but  flight  was  all  my  hope — 
Sad  hope!  for  now  alas!  cast  on  the  world 
And  far  from  all  I  love,  even  hope  is  gone! 
For  never  woman  overcame  her  tate, 
IVhen  she  was  severed  from  the  heart  she  loved." 

By  the  advice  of  the  peasant,  she  enters  the  service  of  DoS 
Antonia,  a  principal  lady  of  Toledoy  where  she  was  left,  and  m 
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nnes,  to  dis^ise  herself,  the  name  of  Juana,  and  th%  dress  of 
le  in  humble  life.  Her  lover,  Don  John,  in  the  mean  time, 
id  come  to  the  same  city,  and,  under  the  name  of  Diego  Paehe- 
ii,  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Marquis  de  Villena.  They, 
r  oourse,  soon  meet,  but  it  is  only  to  be  involved  in  new  anxie- 
M.  Juana  is  employed  by  DofSa  Antonia  to  carry  a  letter  to 
iego,  with  whom  she  is  in  love,  while  Diego,  on  the  other 
and,  is  commissioned  by  the  Marquis  to  assist  him  in  winning 
le  affections  of  the  fair  Juana.  Now,  therefore,  begins  the  un- 
erplot  of  the  n^w  attachments ;  and  the  play  and  intrigue  of 
iftlousy.  The  distressing  situations  are  brought  about  naturally, 
Jt-with  great  address.  Each  of  the  lovers  is  made  to  believe 
lat  the  other  has  proved  false,  and  each,  therefore,  seems  wil- 
Dg  to  justify  the  other's  suspicion,  and  so  only  aggravates  the 
iatress.  At  last,  Juana,  who  seems  on  the  point  of  yielding  to 
le  passion  of  the  Marquis,  takes  the  sudden  resolution  of  ex- 
laining  frankljT,  all  the  characters  and  disguises.  Her  lover 
^erhears  her,  and  is,  therefore,  satisfied  of  her  fidelity,  and  the 
'hole  ends  with  an  universal  reconciliation. 

To  this  class  of  drama,  Lope  not  only  gave  its  essential  cha- 
icteristics,  but  its  peculiar  forms.  He  invented  the  standing 
baracters  of  the  Galauj  or  lover,  the  DatnOy  or  mistress,  the 
tarba,  or  old  man  who  opposes  their  union,  and  the  GraciosOy 
rho  is  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  Galan,  and  laughs  at  the  author, 
le  actors,  and  the  audience.  All  these  have  since  become  stand- 
ig  characters  in  the  old  Spanish  drama,  and  are  at  once  as  easily 
ecognised  by  their  distinctive  attributes,  as  tlie  Arlecchino  of 
Venetian  comedy ;  so  that  the  whole  is  his  creation,  to-  which 
re  should  add  a  praise  seldom  due  to  inventors,  that  none  have 
ioce  surpassed  him,  or  produced  better  plays  of  this  class  than 
lifl  own. 

The  second  class,  into  which  the  dramas  invented  by  Lope 
lay  be  divided,  is  that  called  in  Spain  Comedias  hiatorialesy 
r  Comedias  heroycas;  that  is,  historical  or  heroic  dramas.  The 
hief  difference  between  these  and  the  last  is,  that  their  person- 
ges  are  of  higher  rank,  such  as  kings  and  princes;  and  that  they 
lenerally  have  an  historical  foundation ;  that  they  are  more  fre- 
uently  grave  and  tragical;  and  that  they  are  intended  to  produce 

more  imposing  and  theatrical  effect  They  have,  however,  the 
ame  underplots;  the  same  play  of  jealousy;  the  same  imbroglio 
nd  intrigue;  and  the  same  parody  and  humour  of  the  Gracioso, 
^hich  are  found  in  the  Comedias  de  Capa  y  Espada. 

Lope  wrote  a  great  number  of  this  class  of  Dramas — almost  as 
nany,  probably,  as  of  the  first.  Among  the  most  esteemed, 
re  two  on  the  story  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio;  one  on  that  of  Be- 
isarius;  and  a  great  number  on  different  portions  of  Spanish  his- 
ory,  resorting  generally  to  the  old  chronicles  and  ballads  for  his 
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choicest  ihaterials.  The  one,  however,  which,  out  of  those 
have  read,  has  most  interested  us,  is,  Estrella  de  Sevillay  which 
preserves  almost  uniformly  a  tragic  tone,  has  a  high  poetical 
merit,  and  is  liable  to  few  of  the  objections  that  are  commonly 
urged  against  the  Spanish  drama.  For  these  reasons,  but  espe- 
cially because  it  is  contained  in  the  volume  we  are  noticing,  and 
is,  therefore,  accessible  to  all,  we  will  give  some  further  account 
of  it,  as  an  example  of  the  entire  class. 

It  is  founded  on  the  history  of  Sancho  the  Valiant,  king  of 
Castille,  who,  arriving  in  about  1290  at  Seville,  where  the  scene 
is  laid,  hears  such  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  Estrella,  that  he  de- 
termines to  obtain  her  as  his  mistress.  For  this  purpose,  he  sends 
for  her  brother,  Bustos  de  Tabera,  and  loads  him  with  marks  of 
persona]  favour.  The  high,  stern  character  of  Bustos,  is  imme- 
diately announced.  He  receives,  with  grateful  lojralty,  the  ho- 
nours offered  him,  but  is  put  effectually  on  hb  guard,  by  their 
profusion.     As  he  leaves  the  royal  presence,  hh  says  aside: 

"  Such  sudden  favours  cannot  com^  to  good. 
Why  should  he  trust  a  itian  he  never  knew  ? 
Honours  fike  these  arc  but  disguised  bribes    ' 
To  win  my  \irtue;  not  rewards  for  merit 

The  king  now  makes  his  attempt  Bustos  \b  engaged  awty 
from  home ;  and  Matilda,  Estrella's  maid,  is  bought  Bustot, 
however,  returns  unexpectedly,  overhears,  in  the  darkness,  a 
man's  voice,  and  draws  upon  him.  The  incognito,  who  is  the 
king,  and  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  house,  beine  driven  to 
the  wall,  avows  who  he  is  to  save  his  life.  Bustos  affects  to  dis- 
believe him,  and,  under  that  pretence,  upbraids  him  bitterly  for 
his  baseness,  but  suffers  him  to  escape.  On  his  return  to  the 
palace,  the  king,  in  the  midst  of  his  passion,  sees  hanging  mi  the 
dawn  on  the  castle  walls,  the  form  of  Matilda,  conveyed  there 
by  Bustos,  as  a  warning,  that  the  king  should  no  further  prose- 
cute his  infamous  attempt 

Revenge,  however,  is  as  necessary  to  the  king,  as  it  is  dan- 
gerous, from  the  high  character  and  great  consideration  of  Bus- 
tos; and  he  resorts  to  the  most  odious  and  degrading  means  to 
obtain  it  At  the  insti^tion  of  his  minister  of  state,  he  sends 
for  Sancho  Ortis  de  las  Roelas,  a  brave  and  noble  soldier,  whose 
valour  had  obtaided  for  him  the  name  of  the  Cid  of  Andalusia; 
and  requires  him  to  put  to  death  the  person,  whose  name  he  gives 
him  sealed  in  a  paper,  to  be  opened  afterwards.  Sancho  claims, 
for  his  reward,  the  bride  he  shall  ask;  and  the  king  assents,  but 
does  not  know,  though  the  spectators  know  it,  that  this  bride  is 
no  other  than  Estrella,  to  whom  Sancho  Ortis  was  already,  in 
private,  affianced.  A  part  of  the  dialogue,  in  which  this  arrange- 
ment is  made,  is  spirited  and  characteristic — in  full  accordance 
with  the  devoted  loyalty,  which  then,  and  even  now,  Is  an  essen- 
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«1  oonstitueat  of  the  Spanish  oational  feeling.     The  king,  after 
itroducing  the  matter  generally^  goes  on  to  say: — ^ 

*'  Much  it  oonoems  the  aifetr  of  the  itate» 
A  mfto  should  diei— should  die  by  tecret  haqda; 
But  in  the  circuit  of  this  loyal  city, 
I  can  find  none  to  trust  so  true  as  you. 

-  Sme^.  **  The  man  is  surely  guilty? 

Bmg.  -  "Aye,  he  is. 

'   Saneho.  ^  Then  wherefore  should  he  die  ^y  secret  hands  ^ 
If  justice  and  the  law  demand  his  life. 
In  public  let  bis  guilty  blood  be  shed ; 
•    For  he  who  privately  and  darkly  strikes,^ 

Seems  more  to  strike  for  vengeance  than  for  justicew 
•  I  tpeak  but  my  poor  thought  in  humblenen. 
And  pray  my  lord,  to  grant  hia  pardon  with  it. 

JGng,     **  SandKH  I  have  not  called  yoa  here  to  be 
A  traitor's  advocate,  but  to  procure 
A  traitor's  death.    And,  since  it  is'niy  will. 
That  justice  should  be  done  in  secrecy, 
You  may  be  sure,  your  honour  shall  be  safe. 
But  tell  roe,  Ssncho,  he  that  .draws  upon 
The  royal  life,  deserves  he  death  .^ 

Saneko.  "  Aye,  at  the  stake. 

j  Eing.     **  And  then,  if  be,  the  wretch  of  whom  we  speak 
Have  thus  assall'd  my  life^ 

Smuho,  *'  M3r»liege,  he  dies. 

I  do  intreat  hu  death.  *  Were  he  my  brother, 
He  should  not  be  spared. 

MSng.  "  Give  me  your  hand  and  word. 

SarnA^  *  And  with  them  take  my  heart  and  ikith. 

Xmg.     *^  Strike  then  t — but  mariL  me  and  be  sure  you  do  it» 

When  be  heeds  hotf  when  be  looks  not  for  the  blow. 

Suusho.  **  |ily  ViefCf  my  name's  Roela,  and  I  bear 

A  soldier's  spotless  sword.    Would  you  disgrace  it? 

Would  jon  bid  me  learn  th'  assassin's  trade. 

And  sbnnk  from  honourable, t>pen  strife.^ 

No— no— :-my  Lord* — Ibere  is  no  way  but  one— 

In  Seville;  in  the  pubUc  street  or  public  mart. 

Amidst  the  throng  of  multitudes,  and  in  ' 

The  fiice  of  day— there  will  I  meet  him — 

Man  to.pian,  and  wyord  to  swood. 

*    JSSng*     **  Even  as  thou  wilt,  then,  Sancba    But  take,  first. 
This  paper,  signed  bv  my  hand.    It  is 
The  royal  plec^  to  hold  thee  safe  and  ftek 
From  punishment  in  all  thou  undertakest. 

Simeho  reads  it:  then,  after  a  panue,  mys: 

**  Does  then  my  liege  so  meanly  deem  of  me? 
Give  me  a  paper?    Give  me  seals  and  signs  ? 
O,  no,  my  lord,  your  word  is  my  b^t  warrant. 
And  such  base  parchments  do  but  cast  a  doubt 
Upon  my  confidence,  and  your  sure  honour. 
Perish  such  deeds!        (ife  temn  the  paper.) 

**  What  need  of  bonds? 
For,  surer  than  all  witnesses  and  seals. 
Oar  honours  botli  are  bound— mine  to  avenge 
Toor  wrongSy  and  your^  to  bold  me  safe/' 
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After  this  genuinely  Spanish  scene^  Saneho  goes  out  and  opena 
his  other  paper,  which  informs  him,  that  the  person  he  is  to  chal- 
lenge is  his  best  friend,  and  the  brother  of  his  betrothed  bride. 
He  is  confounded ;  but,  though  overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  does 
not  hesitate  in  what  he  considers  his  plain  duty,  since  that  (rieod 
had  attempted  the  royal  life.  In  the  mean  time,  Bustos,  alarmed 
at  the  king's  base  projects,  has  informed  his  sister  of  all  that  has 
passed ;  and  they  have  agreed,  that  the  marriage  with  Saneho 
shall  be  at  once  solemnized.  Bustos  is  actually  on  his  way  to 
give  Saneho  this  news  of  his  happiness,  when  he  meets  him,  is 
rudely  challenged  in  the  public  street,  and  there  slaTn ;  while 
Estreila,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  delightful  expressions  of  inno- 
cent  joy  at  the  prospect  of  her  marriage,  is  suddenly  summoned 
to  receive  her  brother's  dead  body,  and  the  assurance  that  he 
has  been  slain  by  her  lover — a  tragical  chsnge  and  contrast, 
which  produce  one  of  the  most  moving  scenes  in  the  drama  of 
any  country. 

Saneho  is  immediately  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prispn.    He 
avows  the  murder,  but  refuses  to  give  his  motives  or  defence. 
Estreila  claims  of  the  king,  her  right,  according  to  ancient  Spa- 
nish usage,  to  decide  the  fate  of  hei'  brother's  murderer.    The 
king  grants  it,  and  gives  her  the  keys  of  the  prison.  Estreila  goes 
there,  and  offers  Saneho  his  liberty)  which  he  refuses,  determined 
to  die,  if  he  cannot  be  saved  by  being  honourably  exonerated. 
The  king  endeavours  to  corrupt  his  own  judges;  but  theyfirmly 
refuse,  and  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  Saneho.    The  king 
then  persuades  Estreila  to  withdraw  the  prosecution ;  hut  the 
judges  sternly  require  that  justice  shall,  have  its  course.    Find- 
ing, therefore,  all  other  means  fail,  and  urged  by  his  own  re- 
morse, the  king  confesses  his  own  guilt,  and  pardons  Saneho. 
He  then  urges  Estreila  to  marry  Saneho,  but,  though  she  does 
not  conceal  her  love  for  him,  she  refuses,  and  the  piece  ends 
with  an  intimation  of  her  resolution  to  enter  a  religious  houfe, 
and  leave  the  world  entirely. 

It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  give  a  more  striking  specimen 
of  what  is  peculiar  to  the  heroic  drama  of  Spain,  than  Estreila 
of  Seville,  which  is  still  acted  on  the  Spanish  stage,  though  al- 
tered much  for  the  won^,  under  the  tiame  of  Saneho  Ortis  de 
las  Roelas.  Turning,  then,  from  thi»  class  \)f  dramas,  we  come 
to  the  third  class  to  which  Lope  gave  its  character  and  direc- 
tion— the  Comedias  de  Santos^  or  Dramas  of  Saints — dramas, 
in  which  the  lives,  or  part  of  the  lives,  of  Saints,  PatriarchSi 
or  other  holy  persons,  are  employed,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion provided  in  the  serious  portions,  while  wit  and  entertain- 
ment are  afforded  in  the  remainder.  Lope  wrote  a  great  number 
of  these  dramas,  as  well  as  of  the  others — above  an  hundred, 
certainly — and  was  partly  led  to  it  by  the  force  of  circumstaocea; 
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h  he  could  not  controK  The  secular  theatre  was  not  then 
lod  reputation  in  Spain^  on  many  accounts.  The  clergy,  in 
cular,  opposed  it  almost  uniformly,  as  a  licentious  amuse- 
t;  and  the  government  frequently  issued  edicts,  restraining, 
irrassing,  or  altogether  forbidding  its  representations.  The 
«  and  their  authors,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  attach  them- 
ss'to  the  religious  interest,  and  wrote  and  acted  pieces  of  a 
ious  tendency,  to  conciliate  its  opposition  ;  paid  a  regular 
for  their  privileges,  to  convents  and  hospitals ;  and  were 
ipt  and  forward  to  contribute  their  part  to  the  general  amuse- 
:  and  edification  of  the  multitude,  on  festivals  and  other  oc- 
ns,  when  the  church  would  vouchsafe  to  accept  their  assist- 
Sometimes  they  were  successful,  and  the  ecclesiastical  in- 
ce  was  no  longer  exerted  against  them.  In  1587,  for  in- 
re,  just  before  Lope  began  to  write  for  the  theatre,  we  find 
almost  authorized:  but,  after  that,  as  their  number  was 

I  increased,  and  as  the  dresses  and  dances  grew  offensive, 
were  again  discouraged ;  aqd,  at  one  time,  the  severity 

;  BO  far,  as  to  prohibit  almost  all  the  pieces  then  known  on 
public  theatre,  and  particularly  those  of  Lope  De  Vega, 
h^were  selected  by  name,  and  distinctly  forbidden.  This, 
)ubt,  was  the  period  when  the  Cornedias  de  Santos  were 
leir  most  flourishing  estate : — the  period,  we  mean,  about 
y  when  tlie  severest  decree  was  put  forth  against  the  secular 
re,  and  when,  as  we  are  told  by  Rojas,  who  was  then  alive, 
f  Saint  in  the  calendar  had  his  appropriate  play. 
lese  sacred  dramas,  have  some  resemblance  and  relationship 
e  ancient  mysteries,  which  had  been  represented  for  centu- 
n  the  churches ;  but  the  form  given  to  them  by  Lope,  was 
ime  he  gave  to  the  other  species  of  the  national  drama.  It 
but  the  monk's  robe  and  cowl,  thrown  loosely  over  the 
jns  of  the  time,  without  concealing,  and  almost  without  dis- 
ig  them.  They  arc  divided  into  the  three  recognised  acts, 
madaSf  which,  however,  are  often  little  connected ;  their 
8  are  laid  on  earth,  in  heaven,  hell,  and  purgatory,  with 
ease  and  promptness;  and  the  personages  are  not  only  human, 
ic,  and  divine,  but  all  sorts  of  allegorical  personifications, 

II  the  forms  of  the  fallen  spirits.  Among  the  great  num- 
lat  Lope  wrott,  those  we  have  found  the  most  curious,  are, 
Creadon  del  Mntuioy  the  Creation  of  the  World  ;  Ei  Nad- 

0  de.ChrisiOjthe  Birth  of  Christ;  El  Jinimai Profetay 
"rophetic  Beast ;  the  two  he  wrote  for  the  canonization  of 
IHdro;  and  his  San  Nicolas  de  Tolentino,  The  last^ 
;h  not  the  best,  if  regarded  merely  in  a  technical  point  of 

18  so  characteristic  of  the  species,  that  a  partial  examina- 
if  it  will  give  a  sufficiently  distinct  idea  of  the  cla^s  to 

1  it  belongs. 

*.  IV. — NO.  8.  -fS 
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It  18  founded  on  the  life  of  Saint  Nicholas  of  Tolentino— the 
first  act  embracing  the  period  when  he  entered  a  convent ;  the 
second,  that  in  which  he  stayed  the  progress  of  a  famine;  and 
the  third,  that  of  his  death,  followed  by  his  appearance  in  g^ory, 
rescuing  souls  from  purgatory.    Elach  of  these  acts,  is,  indeedy 
according  to  the  old  custom  of  the  Mysteries,  a -distinct  ^Iramii 
having  its  separate  action,  and  separate  dramatis  personae,  so  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  analyse  only  one,  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  character  of  the  remainder.    The  first  act,  then,  has  no  leM 
than  twenty-one  personages  to  carry  it  on ;  among  whom  are 
God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mercy,  Justice,  History,  the  Devil,  fcc 
It  opens  with  a  spirited  scene,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  masque- 
rading, from  which  a  Mask,  who  is  no  other  thsn  Lucifer  him- 
self, comes  up  to  Orson,  a  dissolute  relation  of  Nicholas  de  T(k 
lentino,  and  draws  him  away  from  Nicholas,  to  attempt  an  assigna- 
tion with  a  lady  to  whom  he  is  attached.    At  the  suggestion  of 
the  Mask,  Orson  undertakes  to  enter  the  window  of^e  house 
where  the  lady  lives,  but  finds  a  death's  head  posted  in  it,  falls 
in  his  fright,  and  is  taken  up  dead ;  the  Devil,  at  the  same  time, 
dropping  his  mask,  and  rejoicing  that  one  of  his  followers,  at 
least,  has  perished  in  an  act  of  mortal  sin.    At  this  moment,  the 
scene  suddenly  opens,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Elarth  is  fbund 
with  Mercy  and  Justice  on  each  side  of  him.  The  Devil  prefers 
his  suit  in  form,  and  gives  in  a  list  of  Orson's  crimes.  '  Merey 
intercedes  for  him,  but  the  Devil  insists,  and  Justice  nain- 
tains  the  claim.    In  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  which  grows 
warm  and  irreverent,  the  Virgin  enters,  and  a  respectful  silence 
of  the  parties  is  enjoined  by  the  Judge  himself.    The  Virgja 
pleads  the  merits  and  payers  of  the  pious  Nicholas  to  save  hiv 
cousin.    They  are  admitted  by  the  Judge  to  be  sufficient;  Jus* 
tice  consents ;  and  the  Devil  ends  with  bitter  imprecations,iie- 
claring  that  if  he  is  thus  defrauded  of  his  Just  rights,  he  may  tf 
well  think  no  more  of  his  accustomed  trade  in  souls.    He  inti- 
mates, however,  that  he  will  yet  be  revenged  on  Nicholas  hio- 
self,  whose  piety  has  been  so  injurious  to  him.    In  the  mem 
time,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been,  in  the  shape  of  a  poor 
pilgrim,  to  the  door  of  Nicholas,  and  having  received  alou 
and  kindness,  goes  away,  promising,  that  the  gifts  bestowed 
on  him,  shall  at  last  be  seen  as  the  ackftowli^ged  signs  of 
the  good  man's  glorification  in  a  better  world.     The  scene, 
immediately  afterwards,  opens  in  a  public  square,  where  we 
have,  as  in  a  similar  scene  in  Ooethe,  the  common  conver- 
sation of  the  loun^rs;  some  talking  about  love,  and  some 
about  business,  but  Nicholas  occupied  with  pious  thoughts  Sud- 
denly, Father  Roger,  a  famous  preacher,  rises  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
multitude,  and  delivers. a  sermon,  not  without  eloquence,  but 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  wild  allegory,  and  grois,  avuxd 
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Mticism,  taking  for  his  text  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
II  are  moved  by  it ;  all  crowd  round  the  preacher  to  kiss  his 
innenta,  and  share  some  of  the  power  that  goes  out  of  him ; 
It  none  has  been  so  much  touched  as  the  young  Nicholas,  who 
>w  finally  resolved  to  become  a  monk.  A  scene  of  considera- 
e  poetical  merit  follows,  in  which  his  father  and  mother  con- 
st, "With  natural  regret,  to  his  determination ;  and  the  act  then 
melades  with  a  scene  of  merely  farcical  parody,  between  Ni- 
lolas's  servant,  who  is  the  bulSoon  of  the  piece,  and  a  servant 
ftid,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  but  whom  he  now 
aves,  in  order  to  follow  his  master  into  a  religious  seclusion, 
hich  he  is  every  moment  making  ridiculous,  by  the  manner  in 
hich  he  speaks  of  it 

Gross,  however,  as  the  Comedias  de  Santos  must  appear,  from 
is  very  specimen,  they  were  by  no  means  the  most  indecorous 
rm  of  the  religious  drama,  which  received  its  character  from 
ope  de  Vesa ;  for,  his  Jlutos  SacrameniakSj  which  constitute 
m  fourth  class  of  his  plays,  much  surpass  them,  in  all  the  pecu- 
ir  attributes  of  a  gross  and  irreverent  fanaticism.  These  Sacra' 
enial  JlctSy  as  they  are  called,  were  popular  pieces,  of  half  an 
rar  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  long,  which  were  performed 

the  streets  and  public  squares,  during  the  gorgeous  jirocessions 
'  the  Corpus  Chriati.  At  that  festival,  which,  with  its  differ- 
it  ceremonies,  usually  occupied  about  a  month,  during  which 
a- theatres  were  shut,  canopies,  with  altars  under  them  richly 
namented,  were,  and,  in  fact,  are  still,  erected  near  the  houses 
'  the  principal  persons  of  the  court  and  government ;  and  the 
oeeasion,  composed  of  all  ranks,  in  vast  numbers,  who  devote 
emaelves  to  the  occasion,  stop  with  the  sacrament  under  these 
oopies,  and  perform  there  certain  acts  of  homage  and  devotion. 
\  Mch  processions,  or  rather  following  them,  there  anciently 
rat  large  cars  filled  with  actors,  (such  as  Don  Quixote  met  in 
a  journey  through  Arragon,  disguised  as  Death,  the  Devil,  Love, 
s.y)  who  stopped  on  stages  opposite  these  canopies,  and  per- 
rmed  a  short  religious  farce,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
hich  thence  received  the  name  of  ^uto  Sacramentakj  or  Sa^ 
amentalJicL  These  pieces,  which  have  an  obvious  relationship 

the  old  Mysteries,  can  be  traced  back  to  1568 ;  but  the  oldest 
le  we  now  know  of,  to  which  a  date  can  be  affixed,  is  one  by  Lope, 

Siresented  at  Valencia  in  1598,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  festi- 
y  and  a  very  short  time  after  Philip  III.,  in  the  same  city, 
id  married  Margaret  of  Austria.  Its  subject  is  the  Marriage 
Christ  to  the  Soul  of  Man ;  but  there  is  an  indecorous  confu- 
»n  intentionally  kept  up,  between  the  allegorical  mystery,  and 
o  royal  ceremony  that  had  just  preceded  it;  and  there  is, 
iioughoot  the  whole  piece,  a  mixture  of  gallantry  and  buffoon- 
jy  with  the  holiest  feelingpi  of  religion,  that  is  perfectly  revolt-. 
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;.  Another  of  Lope's  autos,  is  called  the  Name  qfJemu^  aad 
ly  for  its  personafcies,  Doubtful,  a  shepherd,  who  disbdievea; 
ivine  Love ;  the  World,  &c.  i  and  the  subject  is,  the  re|oieingi 
id  other  circumstances,  that  followed  giTing  a  name  to  the  Sb- 
iour,  who,  as  a  child,  performs  a  principal  part  iif  the  piece, 
^et  another  is  called  Tkt  PriesVs  First  Mass,  in  which  a  buf- 
bon  peasant  is  the  prominent  personage,  but  whose  subjeet  is 
die  sacrament,  gi^en  by  the  Saviour  in  person,  from  his  own  bo- 
dy and  bloodf  and  administered  by  Saint  John  and  Saint  Paul, 
to  certain  alleinirical  personages,  who  are  called  Portvgal,  -Cas- 
tille,  Toledo,  Biat^y ,  and  the  Indies ;  and  who  in  return  aurrcB- 
der  up  their  aeveral  dominions  to  his  sole  authority — the  whole 
forming  a  mixture  of  buflfoonery,  with  a  gross  and  loathsome  fa- 
naticism, which  can  hardly  be  credited,  except  by  those  who  have 
■one  through  it  for  themselves.  Lope  wrote  four  hundred  of 
these  pieces.  During  his  life,  and  for  above  a  century  later,  no 
pains  or  expense  were  spared  to  give  them  effect  and  influence 
in  the  capital  and  large  cities.  The  best  companies  of  acton 
were  obtained  for  the  pur]X)8c;  immense  processions,  with  much 
show,  apparatus,  and  dramatic  arrangement,,  wore  led  out  to  do 
them  honour;  all  the  principal  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
particularly  Calderon,  Montalvan,  and  Solis,  were  paid  eoor- 
moQS  prices  for  writing  them ;  they  were  looked  upon  as  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  intended  for  general  edification  ;  wax  candles 
were  kept  reverently  burning,  during  their  representattooy  as 
roond  the  altar  of  a  church ;  and,  in  different  parts  of  the  exhi- 
bition, the  multitude  knelt  as  for  the  elevation  of  the  host  So 
things  continued,  until  far  into  the  last  century.  Few  autos  were, 
prolwUy,  written  after  the  year  1700;  but  the  old  ones  continu- 
ed to  be  repeated  with  success ;  and  it  was  not  until  1765,  that 
public  opinion  had  made  such  progress  as  to  permit  their  final 
fupi^ession,  by  a  royal  edict,  on  the  ground  of  their  proianenesi 
and  indecency. 

One  other  species  of  dramatic  composition  is  found  among  the 
works  of  Lope — the  EntremtSj  so  called,  from  the  Italian  tn- 
tramtssOj  a  short  farce  put  in^  as  the  word  implies,  between 
some  other  forms  of  entertainment  Its  origin  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  pieces  of  Lope  de  Rueda ;  for,  as  Lope  de  Vega  himself 
says,  when  the  drama  grew  grave,  and  kings  and  princes  were 
brought  upon  the  stage  in  heroic  costume,  then,  between  the 
gets,  was  inserted  one  of  these  old  farces,  or  some  other  piece 
written  in  imitation  of  them.  How  many  Lope  compoaed,  we 
)cnow  not  The  accounts  imply  vast  numbers.  We  have  seen 
about  thirty,  all  sustained  by  characters  of  the  lower  class  of  so- 
ciety, and  almost  all  marked  with  a  spirited  humour,  such  as  be« 
longs  to  the  broadest  farce.  They  contain  littlo  or  no  plot;  aoA. 
ere,  in  fact,  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  droll  dialogue,  to 
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amuse  the  audience  betiyeen  scenes  of  grave  interest,  which, 
when  it  has  been  protracted  as  long  as  the  time  will  permit,  it 
suddenly  stopped,  without  any  other  reason.  Some  of  them  are 
hardly  ten  minutes  in  length,  and  some  would  last  half  an  hour; 
soiDe  are  in  prose,  and  some  in  verse ;  some  depend  for  their  hu- 
mour on  the  dialect  and  vulgarisms  of  the  persons  represented ; 
ahd  some  on  their  follies  or  faults ;  but  all  have  the  jingle  pur^ 
poae  of  producing  merriment;  and,  from  those  we  have  read, 
we  should  imagine  that  most  of  Lope's  must  have  been  success- 
ful. 

In  these  five  different  forms,  the  Comediaa  de  Capa  y  Espa^ 
da;  the  CometUas  Heroyeas;  the  Comedias  de  Santos ;  the 
n/iutaa  Sacrameniaks  ;  and  the  JSntremesesj  Lope  made  those 
great  exertions,  which  settled  the  elder  Spanish  drama;  whieh 
gpive  its  direction  to  the  only  national  theatre  of  his  country  ;  and 
which  made  his  own  influence  in  it  permanent  and  peFceptible^ 
90  long  as  that  theatre  lasted.  For,  there  is  no  reason  to  thiok, 
that  any  thing  effectual  had  been  done  for  the  national  drama  be- 
fore his  time,  except  what  had  been  done  by  Cervantes,  and  by 
Lope  de  Rueda  and  his  followers.  All  this,  by  Cervantes'  owd 
admission,  Lope  de  Vega  set  aside  at  once,  and  constituted  him- 
self sole  monarch  of  the  scene. 

His  purpose,  however,  was  by  no  means  to  organize  a  regular 
jrtina.  He  knew  what  a  regular  drama  was,  it  is  true,  for  he 
wu  a  learned  man,  and  had  before  him  the  translations  of  Villa- 
lobos,  Oliva,  and  Abril ;  but  his  intention  was  to  please — to  please 
all;  and,  therefore,  he  inquired  only  what  was. suited  to  the 
tiste  of  his  times,  rude  as  he  knew  it  to  be.  He  says  expressly, 
io  the  Art  of  the  Drama,  the  best  of  his  didactic  efforts : — 

*f  I  lock  np  every  role  before  I  write, 
Plautus  aiul  Terence  drive  from  out  my  sight. 
Lest  rage  shouM  teach  these  injured  vfita  to  join. 
And  their  dumb  tomes  cr}'  shame  on  works  hke  mine. 

To  vulgar  standards,  then,  I  fit  my  play. 
Writing  at  ease  i — for,  smce  the  public  pay, 
*Tm  just,  I  think,  we  by  tbeir  wishes  steer. 
And  write  the  nonscaae,  which  they  love  to  hear.'* 

With  this  purpose,  Lope,  of  course,  never  attempted  to  make 
any  accurate  or  technical  division  of  his  theatre.  All  his  pieces, 
under  whatever  name  they  pass,  except  the  very  shortest,  are 
eonudiaSj  which  we  must  by  no  means  translate  eomedieSf  hut 
dramas^  since  no  other  name  is  general  and  comprehensive 
enough,  to  include  all  their  manifold  varieties  and  contradictions. 
For,  besides  all  other  modifications,  we  have  his  secular  and  di- 
vine plays)  plays  satirical  and  burlesque,  those  that  are  eomie, 
and  those  which  are  serious,  those  drawn  from  high  life,  and  those 
drawn  from  the  vulgar.  There  is,  however,  notwithstanding 
all  this  diversity  in  their  forms,  one  common  principle  that  runs 
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through  the  whole,  and  may,  perhapsy.be  considered  as  almost 
uniting  them  into  one  class.  His  purpose  was,  to  interest  and 
pbase  universally ;  and  to  effect  this,  all  his  pieces  that  are  long 
eiMmgh,  are  dramatiatd  noveis^  or  stories  qf  involved  and  in- 
iriguing  incidents^  thrown  into  the  shape  of  plays,  This^  in- 
daedy  in  one  of  his  Novelas,  he  declares  to  be  the  very  princi- 
ple of  the  drama.  The  story,  therefore — the  mere  interest  of 
an.  involved  plot,  is,  in  Lope,  more  important  than  any  thing 
else;  and  to  it,  the  power  and  variety  of  the  poetry,  and  the 
drawing  and  preservation  of  the  characters,  are  altogether  sub- 
ordinate. To  increase  this  interest,  the  most  opposite  materials 
are  combined  ;  tragedy  and  farce ;  murders,  duels,  assassinations, 
and  buffoonery ;  fanaticism  and  impiety ;  any  diing,  in  short, 
that  can  make  the  whole  attractive,  as  a  dramatic  story.  And, 
in  this  way,  it  must  be  confessed,  Lope  was,  to  an  extraordinary 
difegree,  successful.  His  power,  in  the  invention  of  interesting 
plots,  is  absolutely  prodigious.  No  matter  how  wild  the  materials; 
BO  matter  how  much  the  unities  and  proprieties  of  dramatic  com- 
position may  be  violated — he  is  never  dull ;  he  never  fails,  in- 
deed, to  fasten  our  attention,  to  stir,  to  excite,  to  interest  us. 

The  favour  and  applause  with  whioh.he  was  followed,  was  in 
proportion  to  the  great  talent  and  skill  he  thus  showed,  iaadapt- 
ing  his  drama  to  the  times.    Multitudes  of  writers  appeared  un- 
der bis  influences ;  but  no  name,  it  may  be  truly  said,  obtained 
authority,  during  the  thirty  years  he  wrote  for  the  theatre,  ex- 
cept his  own ;  and  he  save  the  drama  such  a  wide  extension,  and 
•  popularity  sq  general,  that,  from  having,  wheii  he  begpn^  hard- 
ly two   companies  of  miserable  strolling  players  at  Madrid, 
there  were,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  no  less  than  twelve  eom- 
panics,  which  together  comprehended  almost  a  thousand  per- 
sons.   Nor  was  his  success  confined  to  his  own  country.    His 
fame  was  familiar  in  Italy,  and  his  plays  were  often  performed 
in  their  original  language,  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan ;  he 
contributed  more  or  less  to  the  formation  and  progress  of  the 
dramatic  literature  of  every  country  in  Europe,  by  throwing 
into  the  world  such  a  multitude  of  dramas,  at  a  time  when  the 
Spanish  was  more  popular  and-  prevalent  than  any  other  lan- 
guage ;  and,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  he  had  the  strange,  and, 
we  apprehend,  solitary  distinction,  of  having  one  of  his  pieces 
remresented  before  the  Sultan,  in  the  seraglio,  at  Constantinople. 
With  this  unexampled  popularity,  therefore,  added  to  a  singular 
aptitude  for  dramatic  composition — without  a  predecessor,  and 
without  a  rival — it  was  evidently  Lope's  ambition,  to  determine 
the  characteristics  and  direction  of  his  country's  drama.  He  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  from^his  time,  to  the  period  when  the  French  taste 
and  QTStem  came  in  with  the  French  dynasty,  the  Spanish  thea- 
tre remained  on  the  foundations  where  he  established  it^and^  on 
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s?bich,  till  that  period,  all  the  Spanish  dramatic  writers  are 
found. 

But  while,  in  the  phrase  of  Centontes,  Lope  thus  made  him- 
lelf  sole  monarch  of  the  stage,  he  at  the  same  time  surrounded 
liimself  with  a  multitude  of  imitators  and  followers.  In  1615, 
nrhen  Cervantes,  compelled  by  bis  wants,  published  a  collection 
of  plays,  entirely  unlike  the  Numanoia,  and  the  others  he  had 
written  thirty  years  before,  and  altogether  in  the  popular  and 
triumphant  manner  of  Lope,  he  speaks  of  Mirk  de  Mescua, 
Gaspar  de  Aguilar,  Guillen  de  Castro,  Luis  Velez  de  Guebara, 
Avila,  and  several  others,  all  of  whom  are  followers  of  Lope, 
as  already  favourably  known  on  the  stage. 

We  possess  the  works  of  all  these  authors,  and  it  would-  be 
curious  and  not  uninteresting  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  their 
peculiar  and  characteristic  merits;  but  the  number  increases  so 
rapidly,  as  we  come  down  in  the  series,  that  we  must,  in  what 
remains  of  our  present  notice,  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  pro- 
minent. The  first  we  shall  take,  is,  Ouillen  de  Castro,  a  Va- 
leocian,  who  flourished  as  a  dramatic  writer  at  Madrid,  from 
1615  to  1626.  Of  his  plays,  twenty-six  we  know  have  been 
published,  of  mo^t  unequal  merit  His  ^mar  Consianie,  (Con- 
stant Love,)  is  distinguished  by  an  uncommonly  happy  versifi- 
joation^  and  by  the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  the  dialogues,  be- 
tween Nicida  and  Zelamo,  who  have  been  separated  fifteen  years, 
and  have  yet  retained  the  feelings  of  an  early  attachment.  La 
Piedad  en  la  Justiciar  (Mercy  and  Justice,)  is,  on  the  con- 
tary ,  formed  of  a  tissue  of  horrors  and  extravagancies.  Don 
Quixoie,  is  a^  easy,  light,  drama,  on  the  touching  story  of  Do- 
rothea, in  the  first  part  of  the  romance,  supported  by  that  of  Lu- 
einda,  for  an  underplot,  in  which  the  Knight  and  Elsquire  ap- 
pear chieflv  at  the  end  of  each  act,  and  do  little  more  than  play 
the  part  of  buffoons.  The  rest  of  Guillen's  pieces,  as  far  as  we 
have  read  them,  are,  in  general,  not  better  than  these,  though 
the  versification  of  most  of  them  is  fluent  and  harmonious,  and 
nearly  all  contain  passages  of  a  gentle  tenderness,  for  which 
Cervantetf  has  appropriately  praised  them. 

The  name  of  Guillen  de  Castro,  however,  is  always  associated 
with  that  of  the  Cid,  whose  fame,  through  him,  and  through 
Comeille,  his  imitator,  has  obtained  its  chief  honours  outside  of 
the  Pyrenees.  On  the  history  of  this  romantic  hero,  to  whom 
so  many  populA*  traditions  have  fondly  attached  themselves, 
Guillen  wrote  two  plays,  called  Las  Mocedades  del  Cid,  (the 
Youth  of  the  Cid,)  parts,  first  and  second.  They  are  both  found- 
ed on  the  common  ballads  of  the  country,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Ouillen,  were  sung  in  the  streets,  even  more  frequently  than 
they  are  now  ;  and  formed,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  earliest  re- 
collections of  the  whole  population.    He  was,  of  course,  fortu- 
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nate  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  on  which  he  was  sure  of  com- 
manding the  sympathies  of  his  audience  ;  and,  in  the  first  part, 
to  which  we  shall  confine  oifr  remarks,  he  was  certainly  success- 
ful in  the  use  he  made  of  it. 

Its  story  is  that  of  the  well  known  insult  of  the  Cid's  aiged 
father,  by  the  father  of  Ximena,  with  whom  the  Gid  was  in  love 
— the  Cid's  revenge  of  the  insult,  by  the  death  of  the  offender, 
in  a  duel — Ximena's  claim  to  the  king  for  justice  against  her 
lover,  to  whom  she  is  yet  tenderly  attached — the  Cid's  escape 
from  the  punishment  she  claims,  by  his  prodigious  victories  over 
the  Moors,  who  then  threatened  the  capital  of  the  kingdom — 
the  confession  of  Ximena's  love  procured,  by  false  news  of  the 
Cid's  death — and  her  final  consent  to  marry  him,  drawn  from 
her,  by  divine  intimations,  and  by  the  natural  progress  of  her  ad- 
miration and  attachment,  during  a  long  series  of  exploits  achiev- 
ed by  the  Cid  in  her  honour,  and  for  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try. 

This  play  has  become  well  known,  by  name  at  least,  through- 
out Europe,  from  the  circumstance  that  Corneille,  who  was 
contemporary  of  Guillen,  and  whose  attention  had  been  draw 
to  ity  when  the  contests  about  the  organization  of  the  FrencI 


drama  were  at  their  height,  made  use  of  it,*  in  1635,  as  the  ba— 
sis  of  his  own  tragedy  of  the  Cid,  which  did  more  by  its  per- 
manent  success,  than  any  other  single  play,  to.  determine  tho 
character  and  foundations  of  the  tragic  theatre,  not  in  France 
merely^  but  throughout  the  continent,  of  Europer.  But,'  though-* ^a;' 
Corneille  has  made  many  alterations,  not  a  few  of  which  are  ju-  m^  i^ 
dicious,  he  has  not,  in  our  estimation,  added  to  the  spirit  anc-^  ^~s)* 
power  of  the  whole.  He  has,  indeed,  sometimes  fallen  into  con  ^*  ^^ 
siderable  errors.  By  compressing  the  time  of  the  action  withirs  ^  ^>' 
twenty-four  hours,  instead  of  suffering  it  to  extend  through  manj;;^  ^"^J 
months,  as  it  docs  in  the  original,  he  is  guilty  of  the  absurdit}^^^^  ^J 
of  overcoming  Ximena's  scruples  to  the  murder  of  her  father- •"«  '^'"i 
while'  his  dead  body  is  still  before  her  eyes.  By  changing  tli 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  he  has  made  it  less  natural.  By  a  singulai 
mistake  in  chronology,  he  places  the  Spanish  court  at  Seville 
which  was  not  wrested  from  the  Moors,  till  two  centuries  afters 
the  Cid's  death.  And  by  the  general  straightening  of  the  sub — 
ject  within  the  limited  conventions,  that  were  then  beginning  t 
bind  the  French  theatre,  he  has,  indeed,  avoided  such  absurdi 
ties  as  the  introduction  of  the  miracle  of  St  liazarus,  and  th 
contest  with  a  giant ; — but  he  has  hindered  the  free  and  eas} 
movement  of  the  action,  and  diminished  its  general  spirit  amV> 
effect  Guillen,  on  the  contrary,  took  the  fresh  and  original  tra- 
ditions of  his  country,  sometimes  with  even  an  unwise  fidelity ,i 
just  as  he  found  them  in  the  old  poetry  and  old  chronicles:  but^ 
in  this  way,  he  has  preserved  the  very  spirit  of  the  times  he  de- 
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icribes,  and  introduces  with  effect  into  his  diaIofi;ue9  passages 
>om  the  ancient  ballads,  on  which,  indeed,  no  small  portion  of 
Jie  interest  and  poetry  of  his  piece  depend. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this  use  of  the  old  ballads.  It 
[a  taken  from  Ximena's  spirited  complaint  to  the  king: — 

STtfii.  **  Seiior,  hoy  hace  tres  meses,  *'  Senor,  hoy  hazen  dos  meses 

Que  murio  mi  padre  i  manos  Que  murio  mt  padre  k  manos 

*  De  un  rapazy  i  quien  las  tuyas  De  un  muchacho,  que  las  tu}'as 

Para  matador  criaton.  Para  matador  criaron. 

Don  RodHgt)  de  Bivar  Don  Rodrigo  de  Vivar 

Soberbio,  oreulloso,  y  bravo,  Rapaz,  org^Ioso,  y  bravo 

Profanid  tualeyea  justas,  Profana  tus  leyes  justas 

Y  m  le  aroparas  uiano.  Y  tu  le  amparas  profano. 
Son  tus  ojos  sus  espias,  Son  tus  ojos  sus  espias, 
Tu  retrete,  su  sag^rado,  Tu  retrete  su  sagrado, 
Tu  hvor,  sus  alas  libres ;  Tu  fkvpr  bus  alas  libres 

Y  su  libertad  mis  danos.  Y  su  libertad  mis  danos. 

Si  de  Dios  los  Reyes  justos  Si  de  Dtos  los  Reyes  justos 

La  semejanza  y  el  cargo  La  semejanza  y  el  cargt> 

Representan  en  la  tierra,"  etc.  Representan  en  la  tierra,''  etc. 

Jornada  Primtra,  Bomaneero  Gen,  1602./.  213.  Jo. 

Other  passages  can  easily  be  found,  equally  striking. 

Above  all,  he  has  imparted  to  the  whole  action  a  strong  nation- 
al air  and  colouring ;  and  while  he  gives  to  the  characters,  the 
full  play  of  their  individual  passions,  he  has  preserved  the  Spa- 
nMi  loyalty,  honour,  and  enthusiasm,  which,  with  th^  contest  of 
opposite  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  hero,  during  the  first  part 
of 'the  piece,  and  of  Ximena,  during  the  last,  constitute  the  inter- 
est  of  the  plot  The  scene  between  the  king  and  his  council,  in 
which  the  Cid's  aged  father  is  disgraced,  by  a  blow,  which  his 
infirmities  prevent  him  from  avenging ;  several  of  the  scenes  be- 
tween the  Cid  and  his  mistress ;  and  several  between  her  and 
the  king,  are  managed  with  dramatic  skill,  and  a  genuine  poeti- 
cal enthusiasm.  Perhaps,  however,  the  following  scene,  where 
the  Cid's  father  is  waiting  for  his  son  in  the  evening,  at  the  place 
he  had  appointed  to  meet  him,  after  the  duel,  if  he  should  be 
Buccessful,  is  as  striking  as  any ;  and,  in  our  estimation,  its  ori- 
ginal is  at  least  equal  to  any  passage  in  Corneille,  and  superior, 
certainly,  to  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  French  play,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  scenes  of  the  third  act : — 

fTke  Father  enterg  alone^  tpeaking.J 

<*  Each  shade  I  pass  amidst  the  darkness, 
Seems  to  wear  his  form,  and  mocks  my  eager  arms. 
Oh,  why,  why  comes  be  not  ?  I  roark'd  the  spot, 
I  gave  the  sig^,  and  yet  he  is  not  here. 
Has  he  neglected  ?  Can  he  disobey  ? 
Or,  must  I  find,  at  last,  that  he  has  failed } 
The  very  thought  freezes  my  breaking  heart ! 
Perhaps  he  may  be  slain  or  hurt «  Vounded,  or  aeiz'd  ^ 
Kind  Ueayen !  bow  wanv  wajrs  of  suffering 
Fear  finds  out!    But  hark!  Is  it  his  footsteps  ? 
Oh  no!  I  am  not  worth  such  bappineas ! 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  8.  43 
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Cid, 
Father, 


« 


Qid. 


« 


Father, 


'Tis  but  the  echo  of  my  fpief,  I  hear. 

But  hark  ag^in !  Methinks  it  is  a  gallop 

On  the  clattering  stones.    He  springs  from  off  liis  steed ! 

Has  God  then  gfiven  me  such  happiness } — 

CTht  Cid  enters,  J  Is  it  my  son  > 

My  father! 

*•  May  I  trust  myself,  my  child  ? 
Am  It  indeed,  within  thine  arms  r    Let  me 
Compose  my  thoughts,  that  I  may  honour  thee 
As  greatly  as  thou  hast  deserved  !    But  why 
Hast  thou  delayed }  And  yet,  since  thou  art  here. 
Why  should  I  weary  thee  with  questioning  } 
O,  thou  hast  bravely  borne  thyself,  my  son  ; 
Hast  bravely  stood  the  proof;  hast  vindicated  well 
Mine  ancient  name  and  strength ;  and  well  hast  paid 
The  debt  of  life,  which  thou  receivedst  from  me. 
Come  near  to  me,  my  son;  touch  the. white  h^rs. 
Whose  honour  thou  bast  saved  from  infamy ; 
And  kiss  the  cheek,  whose  stain  thy  valour 
Hatli  washed  out  in  blood.    O  my  son,  my  son ; 
The  pride  within  me  that  w^  never  bent  to  man. 
Humbles  itself  before  thy  presence. 
And  owns  the  greater  power,  that  has  preserved 
From  shamCf  the  blood  that  erst  hath  honoured  kings. 

My  lord!  my  lord!  Remember  who  I  am. 
And  who  you  are.  If  I  have  strength  or  valour. 
Name  or  worth,  Oh!  whence  have  I  received  Uiem 
But  fh>m  thee,  my  father  } 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  son, 
But  I  muet  do  thee  grateful  reverence ; 
For  if  I  gave  thee'  once  the  doubtful  gtft  of  life. 
Thou  hast  repaid  the  debt  a  thousand  fold. 
Since  thine  own  arm  has  rescued  my  grey  hairs 
From  such  disgrace  and  infamy. '^^ 


f» 


If  Guillen  had  always  written  thus,  he  would  have  found  few 
rivals  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  any  country.  But  he  begui 
late,  and  under  discouraging  circumstances.  Most  of  his  phy^ 
bear  marks  of  carelessness  and  haste.  The  second  part  of  the 
Cid,  founded  chiefly  on  events  that  took  place  at  the  sieg^  of 
Zamora,  when  King  Sancho  was  assassinated,  is, much  inferior 
to  tlie  first,  and  contains  passages  which  are  even  ridiculous  and 
revolting,  from  the  gross  neglect  of  all  dramatic  proprieties.  But 
th^  first  part  has  been  enough  for  his  reputation.  Corneille  s 
imitation  of  the  plot,  and  his  translation  of  large  portions  of  the 
dialogue  in  his  own  Cid,  have  made  Guillen  known,  at  least  by 
name,  throughout  Europe,  while  those  who  can  read  his  plsy^ 
in  the  original,  will  always  bear  testimony  to  the  richness  and 
inventive  power  of  his  dramatic  genius. 

After  the  time  of  Guillen  de  Castro,  the  theatre  continued 
more  crowded  than  ever.  We  have  Jacinto  Cordero ;  Gabriel 
Tellez,  commonly  called  Tirso  de  Molina ;  Juan  Perez  de  Mont- 
alvan;  Alvaro  de  Cubillo;  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  and  others? 
who  would  deserve  special  notice  in  a  history  of  the  Spanish 
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iramsL  In  1632,  we  have  a  list  of  do  less  than  seventy-six 
writers  for  the  theatre  in  Castille  alone,  excluding  all  other 
Darts  of  Spain,  in  some  of  which,  especially  in  Valencia  and 
ALodalusia,  dramatic  talent  was  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence. 

At  this  period,  however,  a  remarkable  impulse  was  given  to 
the  progress  of  the  drama  in  Spain.  To  Philip  III.,  cold,  se- 
vere, and  fanatical,  succeeded,  in  1621,  Philip  IV.,  only  seven- 
teen years  old,  a  monarch  of  talent  and  spirit ;  but  devoted  to 
pleasure,  and  extravagantly  fond  of  the  theatre.  All  restrictions 
were,  of  course,  soon  removed  from  the  stage.  The  number  of 
ictors  and  companies  was  increased  to  a  licentious  extravagance; 
the  theatres,  or  rather  court-yards,  were  enlarged,  multiplied,  and 
made  more  splendid  than  they  had  been  before ;  the  king  had 
Diore  than  one  private  theatre  of  luxurious  magnificence ;  his 
Tavourite,  the  Count-duke  of  Olivares,  of  whom  we  have  such  a 
living  portrait  in  Gil  Bias,  erected  another,  on  a  floating  basis,  in 
the  midst  of  a  sheet  of  water,  in  the  royal  gardens,  where,  in 
1631,  he  gave  his  master  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  festivals 
Bver  offered  to  royalty ;  and,  finally,  the  king  himself  wrote 
plays,  and  even  took  part  in  occasional  dramatic  improvisations, 
Qrhich,  as  the  most  whimsical  luxury  ot  the  art,  were  practised 
at  the  Buen  Retifo,  by  a  few  court  favourites.  The  reign  of 
Philip  IV.,  therefore,  was  the  period  when  the  drama  in  Spain 
was  most  encouraged,  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  external 
oircumstances,  and  when  in  fact  it  spread  out  more  widely,  and 
had  the  most  fashionable,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  success. 

Of  all  the  authors  produced  or  sustained  by  this  state  of  things, 
none  was  so  remarkable,  or  has  sent  down  such  a  reputation  to 
our  own  times,  as  Pedro  Calderon  de  la-Barca.  He  was  already 
known  as  a  dramatic  author,  when  Lope  died,  in  1635.  The 
neit  year,  he  was  called  to  court,  and  continued  the  reigning 
bvourite  on  the  theatre,  from  that  time  till  his  death,  in  1687. 
He  was  not  so  prolific  as  Lope,  but  still,  the  number  of  his  pieces 
was  extraordinary.  He  wrote  an  hundred  entremeses,  or  short 
farces ;  an  hundred  Sacramental  Autos ;  two  hundred  Loas,  or 
dramatic  prologues ;  and  above  an  hundred  and  twenty  dramas 
of  the  full  length  of  three  acts.  At  least,  so  stands  the  account, 
in  the  narrative  of  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  But,  from 
the  very  condition  of  the  theatre  when  Calderon  lived,  many 
of  these  pieces,  thrown  off  at  short  warning,  and,  perhaps,  never 
represented  but  once,  perished  with  him.  The  most  complete 
edition,  however,  of  his  works,  contained  seventy-three  Sacra- 
mental Autos,  seventy-four  Loa^,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  dra- 
mas of  the  regular  length.    On  these  his  reputation  now  rests. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difficulty  in  examining  them. 
We  can  make  no  such  definite  classes  as  in  the  case  of  Lope. 
Some  of  Calderon's  pieces,  indeed,  like  No  Siempre  lo  peer 
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68  cierto,  (the  worst  is  not  always  sure,)  and  Dar  tiempoal  ti- 
empo,  (Give  time  a  chance,)  are  purely  comedias  de  Capa  y  Es- 
pada ;  while  others,  like  El  Principe  Constante,  (the  firm-hearted 
Prince,)  and  Amor  despues  de  la  Muerte,  (Love  ends  not  with 
life,)  are  purely  comedias  heroycas.  But  this  is  accidental.  He 
finally  settled  the  principle,  that,  whatever  would  amuse  and  in- 
terest the  audience,  by  an  intriguing  plot,  full  of  romantic  feel- 
ing, was  a  good  drama;  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  privi- 
lege this  implies,  with  all  the  license  of  a  popular  author,  who 
knew  how  to  use  the  fashions  and  feelings  of  his  time,  for  his 
own  fame  and  success.  He  has,  therefore,  rioted  through  all 
classes  of  subjects,  and  seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  breaking  down 
whatever  divisions  of  the  drama  had  been  attempted  by  Lope. 
In  this  way,  we  have  ancient  history  travestied  in  Spanish  cos- 
tumes, as  in  "The  Arms  of  Beauty,'*  (Las  Armas  de  la  Hermo- 
sura,)  where  Coriolanus,  instead  of  coming  forth  the  stem  hero, 
to  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  in  Livy  and  Shakspeare,  i^ 
an  intriguing  gallant,  with  a  bufibon  servant  to  make  sport  for 
us.  Mythology  is  produced  in  the  same  way ;  as  in  the  story 
of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  (Cefalo  y  Procris ;)  in  that  of  Phsi- 
ton,  (El  Hijo  del  Sol  Faeton,)  and  that  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, (Fortunas  de  Andromeda  y  Perseo;)' in  all  which,  the 
gallant,  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Spanish  drama,  is  as  fully  sus- 
tained, and  the  Spanish  national  character  as  fully  brought  out, 
as  if  the  whole  Pantheon  had  been  subjects  of  Philip  III.  And, 
finally,  in  many  other  pieces,  as  in  the  Wonder-working  Magi- 
cian, (El  Magico  Prodigioso,)  Angels,  Devils,  and  Miracles  are 
produced,  as  if  they  were  to  be  met  with  every  day  in  the  streets, 
the  Prado,  and  the  Tertulias  of  Madrid.  The  principle,  there- 
fore, first  established  by  Lope,  that  the  Spanrsh  national  stage 
was  to  maintain  its  peculiar  character,  by  representing  dramatis- 
ed novels,  founded  on  intriguing  plots,  love,  and  the  Castilian 
point  of  honour,  was  now  forced  by  Calderon  to  the  utmost  li- 
mit to  which  it  was  capable  of  being  carried,  and  being  applied 
to  all  classes  and  forms  of  the  drama>  broke  down^ll  its  distinc- 
tions^ and  made  it,  in  fact,  under  whatever  names  it  might  be 
called,  substantially  the  same  thing. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  go  into  a  detailed  examination 
of  Calderon's  dramas ;  but  we  will  endeavour  to  give  some  idea 
of  their  general  characteristics,  by  an  analysis  of  two  of  them. 

The  first  we  shall  take  for  this  purpose,  is,  El  Principe  Con- 
stante,  (The  Firm-hearted  Prince,)  one  of  the  pieces  contained 
in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Sales.  It  is  founded  on  the  expedition 
against  the  Moors,  in  143S,  by  the  Portuguese,  under  their  In- 
fante, Don  Ferdinand,  which  ended  in  their  total  defeat,  before 
Tangiers,  where  the  Infante  remained  a  slave,  condemned  to  the 
most  cruel  and  degrading  sufiering  until  his  death,  in  1443,  and 
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ivhence  his  bones  were  brought,  as  those  of  a  saint  and  martyr,  and 
buried  at  home,  with  religious  pomp,  in  1473.  A  part  of  this 
story,  which  Calderon  found  in  the  old,  beautiful,  picturesque 
Portuguese  chronicle  of  Ruy  de  Pina,  he  took  for  the  subject  of 
liis  drama ;  but  added  to  it  the  magnanimous  self-devotion  of  Re- 
gjulus,  recorded  in  Livy. 

The  scene  opens  with  lyrical  beauty,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Sing  of  Fez,  whose  daughter  is  enamoured  of  Muley,  the  king's 
principal  general.  Immediately  afterwards,  Muley  enters,  and 
announces  the  approach  of  a  Christian  armameixt*  commanded 
by  the  two  Portuguese  Infantas.  The  king  orders  his  general 
to  collect  such  force  as  he  may  be  able  to  find  for  the  emergency, 
and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  their  landing ;  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  the  following  characteristic  exhortation : — 

•*  Go  forth  to  our  defence. 
And  let  the  scourge  of  our  great  Prophet's  power, 
Wave  fearfully  in  thine  unconquer'd  nand  : 
Tear  from  the  book  of  Death  its  bloodiest  leaf 
And  let  this  day  bear  witness  to  the  dark 
Fulfilment  of  that  ancient  prophecy. 
Which  promised  erst  to  make  the  sandy  shore 
Of  Africa,  a  sepulchre  of  blood 
To  bury  the  proud  crown  of  Portugal." 

The  Portuguese,  however,  land  without  much  difficulty,  and 
QbtaiD  ^nr  easy  victory  over  Muley,  who  is  himself  taken  pri-^ 
•oner,  by  the  Infante  Ferdinand  in  person.  A  long  dialogue  im- 
mediately  follows,  formed  out  of  an  unfortunate  amplification  of 
a  beautiful  ballad  by  (^oogora,  in  which  the  Moor  explains  his 
attachment  to  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Fez,  and  the  probabi- 
lity that  she  will  be  forced  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  if 
lie  remains  in  captivity.  The  Portuguese,  with  chivalrous  gene- 
Tosity,  immediately  gives  up  his  prisoner ;  but,  just  afterwards, 
he  is  again  attacked  by  a  large  army  brought  by  the  Prince  of 
JVforocco  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally,  and  the  Infante  himself, 
in  his  turn,  is  made  prisoner.  From  this  moment  begins  the 
tragic  trial  of  the  Infante's  patience  and  fortitude,  that  gives  its 
name  to  the  piece.  The  King  of  Fez,  at  first,  treats  his  prisoner 
generously,  but  will  not  give  him  up,  except  on  condition  the 
important  fortress  of  Ceuta,  which  had  just  been  wrested  from 
him,  is  paid  as  the  ransom.  On  hearing  the  news  of  Ferdinand'^ 
captivity,  his  brother,  the  King  of  Portugal,  dies  of  grief;  but 
leaves  orders  in  his  will,  to  have  Ceuta  surrendered,  and  his  bro* 
thoF  set  free.  Henry,  another  of  the  brothers,  comes  with  the 
news,  ready  to  fulfil  the  injunction  of  the  d.eceased  monarch; — 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  message,  Ferdinand  breaks  in  upon  him^ 
and  reveals  to  us,  at  once,  his  whole  character  : 


«« 


Nay,  Henry;  nay,,my  brother,  say  no  more 
It  is  not  seeiDly  in  a  Priitce  of  Portugal, 
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es  eierto,  (the  worst  is  not  always  sure,)  and  Dar  tiempovl  li- 
empo,  (Give  time  a  chance,)  are  purely  comedias  de  Capa  y  Es- 
patla;  while  others,  like  El  Principe  Conatante,  (the  Ann-hearted 
Prince,)  and  Amor  despues  de  la  Muerte,  (Love  ends  not  with 
life,)  are  purely  comedias  heroycas.  But  this  is  accidental.  He 
finally  settled  the  principle,  that,  whatever  would  amuse  and  in< 
tersst  the  audience,  by  an  intrifpiin^  plot,  full  of  romantic  feel- 
ing, was  a  good  drama ;  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  privi- 
lege this  implies,  with  all  the  license  of  a  popular  author,  who 
knew  how  to  use  the  fashions  and  feelings  of  his  time,  for  his 
own  fame  and  success.  He  lias,  therefore,  rioted  through  all 
dames  of  subjects,  and  seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  breaking  down 
whatever  divisions  of  the  drama  had  been  attempted  by  Lope. 
in  this  way,  we  have  ancient  history  travestied  in  Spanish  cos- 
tumes, as  in  "The  Arms  of  Beauty,"  (Las  Armas  de  la  Hermo- 
sura,)  where  Coriolanus,  instead  of  coming  forth  the  stern  hero, 
to  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  in  Livy  and  Shakspeare,  is 
an  intriguing  gallant,  with  a  buffoon  servant  to  make  sport  for 
us.  Mythology  is  produced  in  the  same  way ;  as  in  the  story 
of  Cephaliis  and  Procris,  (Cefalo  y  Procris;)  in  that  of  Pha- 
ton,  (El  Ilijo  del  Sol  Faeton,)  and  that  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, (Fortunas  de  Andromeda  y  Perseo;)'in  all  which,  the 
gallant,  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Spanish  drama,  is  as  fully  sus- 
tained, and  the  Spanish  national  character  as  fully  brought  out, 
as  if  the  whole  Pantheon  had  been  subjects  of  Philip  III.  And, 
ftDally,  in  many  other  pieces,  as  in  the  Wonder-working  Msgi- 
ctan,  (El  Magico  Prodigioso,)  Angels,  Devils,  and  Mirmcleaare 
produced,  as  if  they  were  to  be  met  with  every  day  in  the  streets, 
the  Prado,  and  the  Tertulias  of  Madrid.  The  prineipio,  there- 
fore, first  esUiblished  by  Lope,  that  the  Spanish  national  stage 
was  to  maintain  its  peculiar  character,  by  representing  dramatic 
ed  novels,  founded  oti  intriguinj;  plots',  love,  and  the  C 
point  of  honour,  was  now  forced  by  Calderon  lo  the  Ol 
mitto  which  it  was  capable  of  being  carried,  and  bein^  ■' 
to  all  classes  and  forms  of  the  drama,  broke  down  all  Itti  i 
lions,  and  made  it,  in  fact,  under  whatever  tiUM»JCl  ~ 
called,  substantially  the  same  thing. 

It  is  imposifiible,  of  course,  to  go  tatO| 
of  Calderon's  dramas;  but  we  wi" 
of  their  general  characteristics,  i 

The  first  wc  shall  take  fo    '" 
Btante,  (The  Firm-hcarted  I 
in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Si'  ' 
against  the  Moors,  in  143 
fante,  Don  Ferdin 
Tingiers,  where  t 
jnost  cruel  and  d 


I 

ee  Us  Imbcs  were  booghl,  at  thoM  of  a  wBt  and  nartjT,  and 
I  at  hcMne,  with  lel^JHiOi  poBm  in  1473L  A  part  of  this 
,  wludi  CsMafoa  kmmd  u  the  old,  heantifal,  pictmeaque 
chrmude  of  Bmj  de  PIm,  he  task  Cor  the  aofaject  of 
;  hot  added  to  it  the  magnanimoaa  aeJMerotkm  qf  Be« 
I  rccofded  in  Liiy. 

a  scene  opens  with  lyrical  hcan^  in  the  gardens  of  the 
of  Fexy  whose  dai^hter  is  enanioored  of  Hulej»  the  king^s 
jpnl  generaL  Immediatelj  afterward^  Muley  enters,  and 
sees  the  appronch  of  a  Clvislian  armaBenU  ccHnmanded 
f  two  Poibiguese  Inbntsfi  The  king  orders  his  genera! 
leet  saeh  force  as  he  may  be  aUe  to  find  far  the  emergency, 
r  poflrible,  to  prerent  their  landing ;  adding  at  the  same 
Hm  RvDowing  charaetenalie  exhortaiion  ^— 

«GofiirtktDowi 
cTow 


I  Pottngviesey  however,  land  without  modi  dilEeolty,  and 
t^  easy  Tictory  over  Mnfeyt  who  is  himself  taken  pri- 
;fe^  the  Infiinte  Feidinand  in  pmiou,  A  long  diakgDe  laa- 
law  fiaUowa^  fiiimcd  oot  of  an  nnfiirtnnate  amplification  of 
NiHi  hallad  by  Oongova,  in  which  the  Moor  ezplaina  his 
to  the  datufrter  of  the  Kug  of  Fes,  and  the  probabi- 
will  be  toreed  to  marry  the  Prinee  of  Morocco,  if 
in  captivity.  The  INntogmmi  with  chivalrona  gene- 
gives  op  his  prisaner ;  hot,  joat  sAarlmrds, 
Sttaeked  by  a  imga  army  broiB|^t  by  the  Prinee  of 

of  hb  ally,  and  the  inCHite  himadf* 

From  this  moment  begins  the 

and  ibrtitnde,  that  givea  its 

of  Fes,  atfirat,  treats  his  prisoner 

op^  except  on  condition  the 

had  just  been  wrealed  from 

g  the  news  of  Ferdinand's 

Partngd,  dies  of  grief;  hot 

swrendered,  and  his ' 

blathers,  comes 

ofthadmcased 

breaks  in  onan  Iub 
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It  were  not  seemly  in  the  meanest  serf, 

That  nts  beneath  his  throne,  to  aptak  of  it 

The  kinjr,  my  brother, — who  is  now  in  Heaven, — 

May  wefl  have  left  such  seeming  orders 

In  his  testament,  though  never  with  a  thought. 

They  would  be  thus  fulfiUM.  For,  when  be  says ; — 

*  Surrender  Ceuta' — ^he  but  means  to  say ; 

Use  every  art  of  Peace  ;  urge  fiercest  war ; 

Do  deeds,  that  ne'er  were  done  by  man  before  ; 

Perform  impossibilities ;  yea,  work  miracles ; 

And  let  my  brother  be  emancipated. 

But,  to  g^ve  up  a  city  bought  with  Christian  blood ; 

A  city,  on  whose  walls,  his  own  right  hand 

Planted  a  Christian  standard — 'tis  not  true — 

He  never  did  command  it  {—and  it  never 

ShaU  be  done." 

On  this  resolute  decision,  the  remainder  of  the  drama  rests,  and 
the  deep  enthusiasm,  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  interest  we  feel  in  Ferdinand's  character,  is  explained 
in  a  few  words  he  says  to  the  King  of  Fez,  who,  after  urging 
him  to  submit  to  the  exchange,  asks  : — 

"  And  why  not  give  up  Ceuta  ?" 

to  which  Ferdinand  solemnly  replies : 

"  Because  it  is  not  mine  to  give 
A  Christian  city — ^it  belongs  to  God !" 

In  consequence  of  this  determination,  he  is,  at  onee,  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  common  slare,  and  treated  with  inhuman 
rigour;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  touching  incidents  of  the 
drama,  that  he  finds  the  other  captives  with  whom  he  is- sent  to 
labour,  and  to  whom  he  is  not  personally  known,  promising 
freedom  to  themselves  from  his  return  to  Portugal.  At  this  point, 
comes  in  the  operation  of  Muley's  gratitude.  He  offers  Ferdi- 
nand the  means  of  escape ;  but  the  king  suspecting  some  under- 
standing between  them,  binds  Muley  to  honourable  fidelity  by 
making  him  Ferdinand's  keeper.  In  the  mean  time,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  unfortunate  prince  are  aggravated,  till  his  strength  is 
broken  down,  and  he  dies  of  mortification,  misery,  and  want;  but, 
with  his  mind  unshaken,  and  with  an  heroic  constancy,  which 
sustains  our  interest  in  his  fate  to  the  last  moment 

Just  after  his  death,  the  Portuguese  army,  destined  for  his  res- 
cue, arrives.  In  a  night  scene  of  much  dramatic  effect,  Ferdi- 
nand's form,  in  the  habiliments  of  the  religious  order  of  knight- 
hood, in  which  he  had  required  to  be  buried^  appears  at  their 
head,  and,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  beckons  them  on  to  victory. 
They  follow  the  supernatural  leading;  entire  success  fulfils  their 
purpose  ;  and  the  miraculous  conclusion  of  the  whole,  by  which 
his  consecrated  remains  are  rescued  from  Moorish  pollution, 
seems,  at  least,  in  keeping  with  the  romantic  pathos,  and  higii- 
wrought  enthusiasm,  of  the  scenes  that  lead  to  it 
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This,  and  some  other  of  Calderon's  efforts,  like  Amor  despues 
la  Muerte  (Love  survives  Life)  aod  El  Medico  de  su  Honra, 
he  Physician  of  his  own  Honour),  approach  the  character  of 
agedy  ;  but  still  they  preserve  the  standing  part  of  the  Gra- 
tsOy  and  rely  more  on  the  intrigue  of  the  plot  and  love-adven- 
es for  the  interest  they  are  to  excite,  than  on  the  moving  de- 
opment  of  such  characters  as  Tuzani  and  Ferdinand.  In  order, 
(refore,  to  give  a  more  fair  exhibition  of  Calderon's  peculiar 
ie  and  genius,  than  we  could  by  taking  on6  of  his  best  dra- 
8,  we  will  now  examine  his  Magico  Prodigioso,  (The  woo- 
*-working  Magician)  which,  from  its  mixture  of  tragedy  and 
ce  ;  buffoonery  and  religion,  with  whatever  is  tumultuous  and 
orderly  in  the  complication  of  the  plot,  maybe  considered  ex- 
mely  characteristic  of  its  author.  We  select  this  piece,  too, 
I  more  gladly,  because  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  a  translation 
m  some  parts  of  it,  made  by  Mr.  Shelley. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  city  of  Antioch,  and 
neighbourhood,  during  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the 
iperor  Decius,  A.  D.  250 ;  and  the  time  occupied  by  the  ac- 
1  is  something  over  a  year.  The  first  act,  (Jornada)  opens  with 
leasing  description  of  natural  scenery.  Cyprian,  the  hero,  or 
mer  Qalauy  of  tlfe  piece,  is  represented  as  having  on  a  day  de- 
ed to  Jupiter,  retired  from  the  bustle  of  Antioch,  to  pursue  cer- 
I  inquiries  concerning  a  Supreme  Deity,  upon  which  he  had 
n  brought  by  a  passage  in  Pliny.  He  begins  thus  to  his  two 
rants,  who  enter  with  him. 

**  Tn  the  sweet  solitude  of  this  calm  pltce, 
This  intricate,  wild  wilderness  of  trees 
And  flowers  and  undergrowth  of  odorous  plants. 
Leave  me.    The  books  ^ou  bro't  from  out  the  house. 
To  me  are  ever  best  society  ; 
And,  whilst  with  glorious  festival  and  aong, 
Antioch  now  celebrates  the  consecration 
Of  a  proud  temple  to  great  Jupiter, 
And  bears  his  image  in  loud  jubilee 
To  its  new  shrine,  I  would  consume  what 
Lives  of  the  dying  day,  in  studious  thought. 
Far  from  the  throng  and  turmoiL" 

\  of  his  servants  much  wonders  at  all  this.  The  Other,  Cla* 
who  is  the  Gracioso,  replies : — 

**  My  master's  in  the  right ; 

There  is  not  anjr  thing  more  tiresome 

Than  a  procession-day,  with  troops  of  men 

And  dances  and  all  that 
Maseon.  '*  From  first  to  last, 

Clarin,  you  are  a  temporizing  flatterer. 

You  praise,  not  what  you  feel,  but  what  he  does. 

Toad-eater ! 
Clarin,  "  You  lie— under  a  mistake, — 

For  this  is  the  most  civil  sort  of  lie. 

That  can  be  given  to  a  man's  face.    I  noio 

Say,  what  I  Uiink,  Sir.** 
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Cyprian  adjusts  this  petty  quarrel ;  and,  continuing  his  meta- 
physical inquiries,  seems  likely  to  arrive  at  conclusions  not  re- 
mote from  the  truth.  Of  course,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
lime,  such  a  result  would  be  particularly  unwelcome  to  the 
Grand  Enemy  of  the  human  race.  In  the  next  scene,  therefore, 
the  I)evil  himself,  in  the  disgnise  of  a  fine  gentleman,  (veslido 
de  gala,')  breaks  upon  the  solitude  of  Cyprian,  pretending  him- 
self a  stranger,  who  has  lost  his  way.  Struck  apparently  by  the 
books  round  Cjrprian,  the  Devil  announces  himself  as  a  Scho- 
lar; and,  according  to  a  fashion  not  rare  in  Calderon's  time,  at 
the  Universities,  offers  to  hold  a  dispute  with  Cyprian  on  any 
aubject.  Cyprian,  of  course,  chooses  the  one  that  was  then  trou- 
bling his  thoughts,  and,  after  a  tedious  logical  discussion,  ac- 
cording to  the  habit  of  the  Schools,  obtains  the  victory,  and  is 
filled  with  admiration  at  his  antagonist's  skill.  The  Devil,  how- 
ever, though  defeated,  dees  not  yield.    He  determines  to  try 
the  power  of  temptation.    For  this  purpose,  he  brings,  at  once, 
Lsslius,  the  son  of  the  governor  of  Antioch,  and  Florus,  both 
friends  of  Cyprian,  to  fight  a  duel  near  the  place  of  his  medita- 
tions, respecting  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Justina,  secretly  a  Chris- 
tian, and  the  supposed  daughter  of  Lysander,  a  Christian  Priest, 
come  to  convert  the  idolaters  of  Antioch.  Cyprian  prevents  the 
duel;  the  parties  refer  their  quarrel  to  him;  and  he,  in  conse- 
quence, visits  Justina;  but,  instead  of  executing  his  commis- 
sion, falls  in  love  with  her  himself,  while,  in  order  to  make  a 
running  parody  on  the  principal  action,  common  in  Spanish 
plays,  the  two  followers  of  Cyprian  fall  in  love  with  Justina's 
maid.  Now,  therefore,  begins  the  complication  of  the  intrigue. 
That  same  night,  Lselius  and  Florus  come  separately  before  the 
house  of  Justina,  to  offer  her  homage;  but  the  Devil  makes 
them  believe,  that  Justina  disgracefully  favours  some  other  lo- 
ver ;  for  he  descends  from  her  balcony,  before  them,  by  a  rope- 
ladder,  in  the  guise  of  a  gallant,  and  then  disappears  between 
them.  As  they  had  not  seen  each  other  before,  each  takes  the  other 
to  be  this  favoured  rival,  and  a  duel  ensues  on  the  spot  Cyprian 
again  interferes  opportunely,  but  is  astonished  to  find,  that  they 
both  renounce  Justina  as  no  longer  worthy  of  them.    This  ends 
the  first  act 

At  the  opening  of  the  second,  Cyprian  explains  his  passion 
to  Justina,  and  she  rejects  it,  after  which  the  whole  scene  is  pa- 
rodied by  the  servants  of  the  parties ;  Livia,  her  waiting  maid^ 
accepting,  at  the  same  time,  both  of  Cyprian's  followers,  aocf 
promising  to  devote  herself  to  each,  on  alternate  days.  Cyprian , 
meanwhile,  grows  furious  under  his  disappointment;  and,  in  ^ 
soliloquy  of  great  passion,  declares  he  would  give  his  soul  to 
obtain  Justina.    The  Devil,  who  is  very  potent  with  spirits  in 
this  state,  immediately  avails  himself  of  it    A  violent  storm 
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ly  which  Cyprian,  standing  on  a  solitary  seacoast,  thus  de- 
es, in  one  of  those  lyrical  portions,  which  are  often,  with- 
Muticular  reason,  interposed  between  the  dialogue,  in  Spa- 
dramas  :— 

*«  What  is  this  ?  Ye  heavens  fiir  ever  pure. 
At  once  intensdy  radiant  and  obscure ! 

Athwart  th'  etherial  halb 

The  lightning's  arrows  and  the  thunder-balb 
The  day  alfn^t « 

As  from  the  horison  round 

Burst  with  earthauake  sound. 
In  mighty  torrents  the  electric  fountains, 
Clou<u  quench  the  sun,  .and  thunder-smoke 
Strangles  the  air,  and  fire  eclipses  heaven. ' 
From  yonder  clduds,  even  to  the  waves  below. 
The  fragn^ents  of  a  single  ruin  choke 

Imagination's  flight; 
For,  on  flakes  of  sum  like  feathers  light. 

The  iishes  of  the  desolation  cast 

Upon  the  gloomy  blast 
Tell  <>f  the  footsteps  of  the  storm. 
And  nearer  see  the  melancholy  form 

Of  a  vast  ship,  the  outcast  of  the  sea. 

Drives  miserably ! 
And  it  roust  fly  the  pify  of  the  port 
Or  perish  {  and  its  last  and  sc^  resort 

Is  its  Own  raging  enemy." 

»m  this  ship,  which  is  a  Phantom-ship,  the  Devil  appears 
s  feet  of  Cyprian,  as  the  only  person  escaped  from  'the 
k.  Cominff  as  a  man  in  sufierinff,  he  is  hospitably  received, 
pves  the  allowing  account  of  himself,  which  is  obviously 
^nious  allegory  on  his  state  in  heaven,  and  his  fall ; — 

*'  Since  thou  desiresL  I  will  then  unveil 
Myself  to  thee ;— lor  in  myaelf  lam 
A  world  of  happiness  and  misery ; 
This  I  have  lost,  and  that  I  mu«t  lament 
For  ever.    In  my  attributes  I  stood 
So  high  and  so  heroically  great. 
In  lineage  so  supreme,  and  with  a  genius. 
Which  penetrated  with  a  glance  ithe  world 
Beneath  my  feet,  that,  won  by  my  hirii  merit, 
A  kin^^whom  I  may  cn^  the  King  of  kings. 
Because  all  others  tremble  in  tbeir  pride 
Before  the  terrors  of  his  countenance- 
Named  me  his  counsellor.    But  the  high  pnuse 
Stun^  me  with  pride  and  envy ;  and  I  rose 
In  mighty  competition  to  ascend 
His  seat,  and  place  my  foot  triumphantly 
Upon  his  subject  thrones.  Chastiaed,  I  know 
The  depth  to  which  ambition  falls.    Too  mad 
Was  th*  attempt ;  and  yet  more  mad  were  now 
Repentance  of  th'  irrevocable  deed. 
Therefore,  I  chose  this  ruin  with  the  gloiy 
Of  not  to  be  subdued,  before  the  shame 
Of  recondrmg  me  witii  bim  who  reigns, 
By  coward  cession.   Nor  was  I  alone ; 
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Nor  am  I  nov  {  nor  shi^  T  be  akmei 

And  there  wm  hope,  and  there  may  still  he  hope; 

For  many  suffraGpea  amone  his  Tanala 

Hailed  me  their  lord  andiing,  and  many  still 

Are  mine,  and  many  more  perchance  shall  be.** 

The  Devil  ends  this  artful  and  poetical  account  of  himselff  by 
exciting  a  love  for  magic  in  Cyprian,  and  offering  his  instruction. 

After  this,  we  have  again  a  scene  of  thoroughly  Spanish  in- 
trigue. Laelius  goes  to  Justina,  to  reproach  her  with  the  lover 
he  supposed  he  had  seen  descending  from  her  balcony,  and  finds 
her  just  coming  out  of  her  house.  The  Devil  immediately  shows 
himself  within  t}^e  house,  as  if  anxious  to  be  concealed ;  but  in 
fuch  a  way, -that  he  is  seen  oblv  by  Laelius,  whose  suspicions 
and  anger,  are,  of  course,  ^atly  increased  by  it  Lselius,  to 
discover  who  it  is,  forces  his  way  in,  against  the  intreaties  of 
Justina;  and  thus,  at  last,  that  great  offence  against  Spanish  ho- 
nour is  consummated — a  lover  of  the  lady  i^  in  her  apartments, 
unknown  to  her  family.  At  this  moment,  Lysander  comes  home, 
and  laments  to  Justina,  that  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  is 
ordered ;  thus  confessing,  in  the  hearing  of  Laelius,  son  of  the 
lEOvernor,  that  both  himself  and  Justina  are  Christians.  This 
further  increases  the  cruel  embarrassment  of  Justina,  which  seems 
to  be  at  its  height,  when  Florus  comes  to  reproach  her  with  the 
affair  of  the  balcony,  a^nd  detecting  Laelius  concealed  in  the 
house,  can  no  longer  doubt  who  is  the  favoured  lover.  They 
fight — it  being  the  third  duel  in  ,the  piece — the  Governor,  Lae- 
lius's  father,  enters,  and  imprisons  them  both,  excessively  indig- 
fsant  at  Justina,  as  the  cause  of  his  son's  follv  and  danger.  And 
so  this  part  of  the  action  is  closed.  Meanwhile,  Cyprian's  love 
has  grown  more  and  more  ungovernable,  and  the  Devil  irri- 
tates and  excites  him  more  and  more  with  the  hopes  of  magic, 
until,  at  last,  he  surrenders  his  soul  to  perdition,  if,  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  he  can  possess  Justina. 

This  year  elapses  between  the  second  and  the  last  act,  which 
opens  with  Cyprian,  as  an  accomplished  magician,  demanding  a 
fulfilment  of  the  compact  The  Devil  attempts  to  do  it,  by 
tempting  Justina  to  love,  in  every  possible  way.  'Hiis  is  allegp- 
ricafly  expressed  in  a  beautiful  lyrical  dialogue,  Where,  whatever 
surrounds  her,  seems  to  grow  vocal  and  solicit  her  to  love.  It 
opens  thus : — 

Ji  voice  voUhin,  *'  What  is  Uie  gl<My  fiir  abore 

All  else  in  human  life  ? 

JilL  "Lore!  Lore? 

• 

Voice  tvUMn.  **  There  is  no  form,  in  which  the  fire 

Of  lo^e  its  traces  has  impressed  not 
Man  lives  far  more  in  love's  desire, 
Than  by  life's  breath  too  soon  possessed  not. 
Since  all  that  lives  must  love  or  die. 
All  shapes  on  eaithi  or  sea,  or  sky 
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With  one  coment  to  hetven  ory 
That  the  glory  far  above 
All  else  in  life  ii — 

JUL  "Love!  O,  Love!»* 

This  allegory  ift  carried  on  occasioDally  with  great  beauty ; 
but,  though  Justina  is  partly  tempted  to  love,  still,  by  the  entire 
purity  of  her  thoughts,  she  prevents  the  Devil  from  obtaining 
the  least  power  over  her.  She  is,  however,  greatly  alarmed,  by 
these  preternatural  solicitings,  which  thus  seem  to  come  from 
whatever  she  beholds,  and  she  therefore  determines  to  resort  for 
strength,  to  the  secret  church  and  worship  of  her  persecuted 
Met  The  Devil,  in  the  mean  time,  unable  to  fulfil  his  compact 
with  Cyprian,  endeavours  to  deceive  him,  and  sends  a  phan* 
torn  in  the  form  of  Justina,  which,  when  Cyprian  approaches  it^ 
proves  a  loathsome  corpse,  l^he  Devil  now  confesses  he  has  no 
power  over  Justina.  Cyprian  insists  on  the  reason  :  and  the  De« 
¥il  again  confesses  it  is  because  she  is  protected  by  one  greater 
(ban  himself,  who,  by  further  eompulsion  and  adjuration,  he  is 
nude  to  acknowledge  is  the  Ood  of  the  Christians.  This,  of 
course,  brings  all  back  to  the  original  argument  at  the  opening 
of  the  piece.  Cyprian's  doubts  are  solved.  He  devotes  himself 
to -the  Supreme  Deity,  whom  he  has  ihus  discovered,  and  sur^ 
reoders  himself,  as  a  Christian,  to  the  Governor  of  Antioch.  The 
Governor,  in  the  mean  time,  pursuing  Justina  with  vengeance, 
Cor  his  son's  follies  and  crimes,  has  traced  her  to  the  Christian 
Churchy  where  she,  too,  is  seized,  and  brought  before  him.  Both 
tre  carried  out  for  martyrdom ;  the  buffoon  servants  make  many 
poor  jests  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  whole  enda,  by  the  appearance 
in  the  air,  of  a  sreat  dragon  ridden  by  the  Devil,  who  is  again  com* 
pillod  to  confess  the  Supreme  Deity,  and,  amidst  thunder  and 
Btrthquake,  to  proclaim  that  Cyprian  and  Justina  are  already 
weleomed  into  heaven. 

This  piece,  the  Magico  ProdigiasOf  contains,  we  think,  as 
many  of  the  peculiar  marks  and  characteristics  of  Calderon's 
minner,  as  any  one  that  could  be  selected  from  his  works.  Among 
his  more  popular  pieces  in  Spain,  are  the  Dama  Duende^  (The 
Fairy  Lady,)  which  may  be  seen  again  in  Hauteroche's  Esprit 
firilet;  No  hay  bur  las  eon  el  •Amor ^  (No  jesting  with  Love,) 
and  La  Vanda  y  la  Flor^  (The  Scarf  and  the  Flower. )  Theae^ 
with  others  of  the  same  character,  but  all  dramatised  novels, 
constitute  his  chief  merit  at  home,  where  pathetic  dramas,  which* 
like  the  Firm-hearted  Prince,  depend  on  a  deep  tragic  interest, 
have  never  maintained  the  rank  they  do  with  die  grave  nations 
of  the  North. 

On  looking  over  the  mass  of  Calderon's  works,  and  considering 
him  as  the  immediate  successor  of  Lope,  we  shall  still  find,  that, 
during  the  fifty  years  ho  was  unquestiooed  master  of  the  stagey 
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be  did  not  effect  or  attempt  any  considerable  revolution  on  the 
Spanish  theatre.  He  added  to  it  no  new  forms  of  dramatic  com- 
position, and  he  did  not  much  modify  those  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged and  settled  by  Lope.  But  he  gave  the  whole  a  new  co- 
louring; and,  in  some  respects,  a  new  physiognomy.  His  dra- 
ma is  more  poetical  in  its  objects  and  tendencies,  and  has  less  an 
air  of  reality  and  truth,  than  that  of  his  great  predecessor.  We 
have,  in  its  best  portions,  a  sense  of  treading  in  a  new  world, 
governed  by  higher  motives,  and  stimulated  by  new  passions; 
and  we  must  have  our  own  feelings  and  imapnations  not  a  little 
raised  and  excited,  before  we  can  take  part  in  what  we  witness. 
To  this  elevated  tone,  and  the  constant  effort  necessary  to  sus- 
tain it,  we  are  to  trace  what  is  characteristic  both  in  Calderon's 
merits  and  defects.  It  renders  him  less  easy,  graceful,  and  na- 
tural, than  Lope.  It  imparts  to  his  style,  a  constraint  and  man- 
nerism which  often  offend  us.  It  leads  him  to  repeat  from  him- 
self, till  his  personages  become  standing  characters;  and  his  la- 
dies and  gallants  seem  brought  out,  like  the  masks  of  the  ancient 
theatre,  to  represent,  with  the  same  attributes  and  costume,  the 
different  stories  and  actions  his  different  plots  require.  It  leads 
him  to  break  down  all  the  distinctions  of  national,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual, character,  and  to  bring  on  the  stage  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, Heathen  divinities,  and  the  supernatural  fictions  of  a  Chris- 
tian imagination,  all  in  Spanish  fashions,  and  with  Spanish  feel- 
ings ;  and  to  carry  them  all,  much  in  the  same  way,  throagb  a 
long  succession  oi  singular  intrigues  and  adventures,  during  wAieh 
a  proud,  idealized,  romantic  elevation  of  mind  is  constanSy  pro- 
duced, in  striking  situations,  and  with  brilliant  effect'  In  ahort, 
it  has  led  him  to  consider  the  whole  Spanish  Draou  a  mere  ibrm, 
within  whose  limits  his  imagination  may  be  indulged  without 
restraint ;  and,  the  consequence  is,  that  while  the  high  time  of 
Spanish  honour,  courtesy,  and  love,  is  every  where  preserved, 
his  actions  are  often  combined  in  such  gross  disproportions,  and 
his  characters  are  produced  with  such  fantastic  and  impossible 
attributes,  that  a  large  majority  of  his  dramas  must,  after  all,  be 
considered  as  failures,  and  a  still  greater  number  be  iMtmitled  to 
have  any  thing  for  their  support,  rather  than  truth  and  nature. 

*But  where  he  does  succeed,  his  success  is  of  no  common  cha- 
racter. He  sets  before  us  a  world  of  ideal  beauty,  splendour, 
and  perfection,  into  which  nothing  enters  but  the  highest  and 
purest  elements  of  the  Spanish  character.  The  fervid  and  solemn 
enthusiasm  of  Moorish  heroism ;  the  chivalrous  adventures  of 
Castilian  honour ;  the  generous  self-devotion  of  individual  loy- 
alty ;  and  that  love,  which  is  the  most  reserved  secret  of  wo- 
man's heart  in  a  state  of  society,  where  it  must  bc|  so  severely 
f^ithdrawn  from  the  world — all  seem  to  find  in  Calderon  their 
peculiar  and  appropriate  home.  And,  when  he  has  onoeeBteied 
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into  this  poetical  fkiry-land^  whose  glowing  impossibilities  his 
own  genius  has  crated,  and  when  he  has  gathered  around  him- 
self forms  of  heroism  and  loveliness,  like  those  of  Tuzani,  Gu* 
tierrez,  Clara,  and  Don  Ferdinand,  he  has  reached  the  point  he 
proposed  to  himself;  he  has  set  before  us  the  magnificent  show 
of  an  idealized  drama,  resting  on  the  purest  and  noblest  elements 
of  the  Spanish  national  character,  and  which,  with  all  its  inevi- 
table defects,  is,  at  leajit,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena in  modern  poetry. 

Calderon,  like  Lope,  was  surrounded  with  many  imitators 
and  followers,  in  whose  hands  the  national  drama  gradually  de- 
cayed. Among  the  more  prominent  of  them,  was  Moreto,  of 
whom,  if  we  had  time,  we  would  gladly  speak,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  his  great  merit,  but  because  his  delightful  and  humor- 
ous play.  El  Deaden  con  el  Deaden^  is  in,  the  volume  of  Mr. 
Sales.  There  was  also  Diamante  and  Roxas;  Solis,  the  histo- 
rian, Candamo,  the  lyrical  poet,  Zamora,  an  actor ;  and,  finally^ 
Cadizares,  who  compounded  his  works,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  elder  dramatists.  All  these,  and  multitudes  of  other  writers, 
flourished  between  the  time  when  Calderon  came  upon  the  stage, 
and  its  final  fall,  about  the  time  when  the  Bourbons  came  to  tfie 
throne,  in  1700.  They  mark,  too,  its  decay. 

The  theatre,  however,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  did  not 
depend  in  Spain,  so  much  on  the  full  length  dramas,  as  it  did  in 
other  countries.  There  were,  besides,  the  Loaa^  or  long  drama- 
tie  prologues,  the  Entremeaea  between  the  acts ;  the  Saynetea, 
or  farces  at  the  end ;  the  Xacar^a^  which  were  a  sort  of  old  bal- 
lads, sung  where  they  were  needed ;  and  lyrical  dances,  or  dan- 
ces with  song,  like  the  Zarabandaaj  which  were  put  in  for  the 
same  general  purpose  of  increasing  the  zest  of  the  entertainment 
They  were  all,  however,  in  one  tone  and  spirit,  and  constitute 
the  dramatic  literature  of  the  public,  popular  theatres  in  Spain, 
during  the  seventeenth  centnry;  The  genuine  and  exclusive  na- 
tionality of  this  literature,  is  its  most  prominent  characteristic. 
It  was  a  more  popular  amusement;  it  belonged  more  to  all 
classes  of  the  nation,  than  any  theatre  since  the  Greek.  Its  act- 
ors were  almost  always  strolling  companies,  with  a  person  at 
•their  head,  called  El  Jlulor^  because  from  the  time  of  Lope  de 
Rueda,  the  manager  often  wrote  the  pieces  he  caused  to  be  re- 
presented ;  and  this  Author,  as  he  was  called,  when  he  came  to 
a  place,  where  he  intended  to  act,  went  round  in  person  and 
posted  his  biUs,  announcing  the  entertainment  When  dramatic 
representations  were  not  so  common  as  they  afterwards  became, 
such  occasions  were  eagerly  seized,  and  pieces  performed  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  Even  later,  when  they  grew  common, 
they  were  still  always  given  in  the  day-time,  beginning,  in  the 
winter,  at  two  o'clock,  and  in  the  summer  at  three,  so  that  every 
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lK)d7  might  return  home  anmolested  before  dark.  The  place  of 
representation  was  almost  uniformly  an  open  court-yard,*  at  one 
•nd  of  which  was  a  covered  and  sheltered  stage ;  and,  on  its  sides, 
tows  of  seats,  as  in  an  amphitheatre;  but^  the  best  places  woe 
the  rooms  and  windows  of  the  houses,  that  opened  into  the  area; 
and  such  was  the  passion  for  scenic  representation,  that  the  right 
to  particular  seats  was  often  preserved  and  transmitted,  as  an  m« 
beritance,  from  generation  to  generation.  When  the  audience 
was  collected,  the  Author  came  forward,  and,  according  to  the 
technical  phrase,  threw  out  the  Loa,  (ech6  la  Loa,)  in  which 
he,  perhaps,  complimented  some  of  the  persons  present,  or,  per- 
haps, boasted  how  strong  his  company  was,  and  how  many  new 
plays  they  had  ready  for  representation.  Then  followed  a  dance, 
or  a  ballad.  Afterwards,  the  first  act  of  the  play,  with  its  Entre- 
mes ;  then  the  second,  and  the  second  Entremes ;  and  finally 
the  last,  after  which  another  farce  was  given,  (the  Saynete^ 
and  the  whole  concluded  with  dancing,  which  was  often  inter- 
spersed in  other  parts'  of  the  entertainment,  and  accompanied 
with  singing.  The  costume  of  the  actors  was  always  purely  and 
richly  Spanish,  though  they  might  represent  Greek  or  Roman 
characters;  the  women  sat  separate  from  the  men,  and  were 
veiled ;  and  oflScers  of  justice  had  seats  on  the  stage  to  preserve 
orde^,  one  of  whom  wais  once  so  deluded  by  the  representation 
id  one  of  Calderon's  most  extravagant  pieces,  that  he  interfared, 
aword  in  hand,  to  prevent  what  he  believed  an  outrage,  and 
drove  the  actors  from  the  boards.  The  audienoes,  whra  Lope 
began* to  write,  seem  to  have  been  very  quiet  and  orderly;  but 
aooB  after  1600,  they  began  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  plays, 
and  the  acting,  with  little  ceremony ;  and,  before  1615,  they 
took  the  character,  which,  in  Madrid  at  least,  they  maintained 
to  the  end  of  the  century,  of  bdng  the  most  violent  and  mde 
audiences  in  Europe. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  dramatic  literature  in  Spain,  from 
the  appearance  of  Lope,  to  the  time  of  Cafiizares;  and  these 
were  the  means  used  for  producing  it  to  the  nation,  as  a  general 
amusement,  when,  under  Philip  IV.,  it  was  at  the  height  of  iti 
SQcoesa.  It  was,  therefore,  in  all  its  forms,  essentially  a  popotar 
drama;  and,  in  any  other  country,  would,  under  similar  eireum- 
atances,  never  have  risen  above  the  character  it  had,  in  the  time 
of  Lope  de  Rueda,  when  it  was  the  amusement  of  the  lowest 

Krtions  of  the  populace.  But,  the  Spanish  is,  and  always  hai 
en,  a  poetical  people.  There  is  something  romantie  about  the 
national  genius,  and  sohiediing  picturesque  in  the  national  man* 
ners,  habits,  and  feelings,  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  A  deq> 
enthusiasm  runs  at  the  £>ttom  of  the  Spanish  character ;  and  the 

*  The  two  theatres  in  Hadnd^  Me  stUl  odled  Corrahi^  coiut*7aid& 
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workings  of  strong  passion,  and  a  powerful  original  imagination, 
are  every  where  visible  on  its  surface.  The  same  power,  the 
same  fancy,  the  same  excited  popular  feeling,  which,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  produced  the  most  rich,  various,  and  poetical 
ballads  of  modern  times,  was  still  active  in  the  seventeenth ; 
aod  the  same  national  character,  which,  under  Alonso  the  wise, 
and  Ferdinand,  drove  the  Moorish  crescent  through  the  plains 
of  Andalusia,  and  found  utterance  for  its  exultation,  in  a  popu- 
lar poetry  of  unrivalled  sweetness  and  force,  was  no  less  active 
under  the  Philips,  and  called  forth,  controlled,  and  directed  a 
drama,  which  grew  out  of  the  national  genius  and  manners,  and 
which,  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties,  is  essentially  popular,  Spa- 
nish, and  poetical. 

But  the  poetical  dramtf,  which  grew  out  of  a  state  of  excite* 
aient  in  the  whole  nation,  could  be  sustained  in  its  original  fresh* 
neaa  and  power,  only  by  preserving,  in  the  same  degree,  the 
•ntbasiasm  of  the  popular  character.  This,  however,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  no  longer  possible.  The 
foinantic,  the  chivalrous,  the  poetical  genius,  which  had  been 
breathed  into  the  whole  body  of  the  Spanish  people,  during  their 
eODtest  of  seven  centuries  with  the  Moors,  and  which  had  been 
soeUined  by  the  vast  ambition  and  magnificent  projects  of  Charlea 
y.9  had  gradually  faded  away  under  the  cold,  close,  and  cheer* 
kai  tyranny  of  his  successors.  The  independence  and  dignity 
of  the  national  feeling  were  broken  down  by  an  unrelenting 
deqiotism ;  and  its  poetical  elevation  was  humbled  by  disasters 
ahroad,  and  disgrace  at  home.  The  drama,  therefore,  which,,  in 
all.iU  forms,  and  in  every  period  of  its  history,  had,  in  Spain, 
more  than  in  any  other  country,  depended  on  the  general  tone 
of  fieeling  in  the  people,  failed  with  the  failing  character  of  the 
nation ;  and  when,  at  last,  a  French  prince  was  placed  on  the 
ttrone  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  and  the  generous  and  poetical  spirit 
af  Spanish  Independence  was  made  to  bow  before  the  power  of 
I«ouis  XIV.,  then  this  popular  drama,  which  had  been  to  the 
Spanish  character,  what  a  costume  is  to  an  age^  or  a  physiogno* 
tey  to  a  nation,  disappeared  in  the  common  overthrow,  and,  if 
not  forgotten  for  ever,  has  never  been  effectually  revived. 
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Amt.  IV. — Hisioirt  dea  Exptditions  MarUimes  desNarmands^ 
et  de  leur  Stablissement  en  France  au  dixihne  s&ele;  par  C. 
P.  Deppiho.  Ouvrage  couranni  en  1822  par  PJlcadhnie  Rojf^ 
ale  des  Inser^tions  et  Belies  Letlres.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris: 
1826.  History  of  the  Maritime  Expeditions  qf  the  Nor- 
tnansy  and  of  their  establishment  in  Ftanct  in  the  tenih 
century  ;  by  C.  P.  Deppino.  •A  work  which  obtained  the 
palm  in  IS22  from  the  Royal  Academy  qf  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres.  Paris:  1826. 

The  science  of  history  has  recently  been  much  improyed  as  to 
the  selection,  arrangement,  and  critical  examination  of  the  ma- 
tdrials  used  in  composition.    In  respecVto  the  external  qualities 
of  style,  and  all  that  belongs  to  historical  painting,  and  perhaps^ 
also,  in  acuteness  and  depth  of  reflection,  Uie  historical  writers  of 
antiquity,  never  have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be  surpass- 
ed.   Polybius  in  political  wisdom,  Tacitus  in  knowledge  of  th^ 
human  heart,  and  Livy  in  splendid  colouring,  have  had  few  ri^ 
Tids  in  modern  times.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  the  modem  his— 
torians,  with  some  exceptions,  excel  in  patient  investisation  andl— 
tiie  laborious  comparison  of  authorities,  and  in  that  philosophi — - 
cal  spirit  of  candour  and  impartiality  by  which  the  historical  peo^e^- 
oaght  always  to  be  guided.    In  France,  particularly,  hjstoricaK*» 
itadies  have  been  recently  revived  with  fresh  ardour,  and  e\ 
thine  which  can  throw  light  upon  the  early  annals  of  the  nation, 
has  been  diligently  explored.    The  excellent  work  now  befei 
U8y  is,  among  others,  the  fruit  of  a  laborious  study  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  that  famous  race  of  pirates,  who  wrested  from  the 
ore  of  Charlemagne,  one  of  the  finest  provinces  of 


dued  England,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and  established  in  those  coon- 
tries  dynasties  of  their  princes,  who  reigned  for  ages.  The  roman- 
tie  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  adventurers  in  tht 
kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  has  been  told  by  Gibbon,  with  hij 
oauai  felicity ; — the  conquest  of  England,  by  William,  has  been 
oently  illustrated  in  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Thierry ;  and  th< 
present  work  relates  to  the  successive  incursions  of  the  Normans 
into  France,  and  the  history  of  Normandy,  from  Rollo  the  first 
duke,  to  its  reunion  with  the  French  monarchy,  by  Philippe  Au- 

Este,  in  1204.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
sttres  at  Paris,  proposed,  in  the  year  1820,  as  the  subject  of 
prize  essay,  <Uo  develop,  from  historical  monuments,  and  espe 
cially  from  those  of  the  North,  the  causes  of  the  numerous  emi 
grations  of  the  people  known  by  the  name  of  Normans,  and 
compose  an  abridged  history  of  their  establishment  in  France.' 
The  present  work  is  an  amplification  of  a  Memoir  on  the  sul^  — 
ject  thus  suggested,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  ii 
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1822.  It  contains  a  critical  account  of  the  original  authorities 
Tom  which  it  was  written.  Of  the  various  monuments  which 
night  be  supposed  to  illustrate  the  early  historic  of  the  Normans, 
M«  Depping  makes  but  little  account  of  the  ancient  mounds  and 
umuli — the  huge  blocks  of  stone  marking  the  places  of  worship 
HT  of  the  public  assemblies — and  the  numerous  inscriptions  in 
lie  Scandinavian  language  and  Runic  characters,  which  are  to  be 
bund  scattered  all  over  the  North.  He  attaches  still  less  import- 
ince  to  the  vestiges  of  the  pagan  and  pirate  race,  which  are  to 
to  found  in  Normandy  itself.  These  are  reducible  to  a  few  re- 
tnliins  of  forts  and  fortified  camps,  which  are  still  to  be  traced  in 
that  province.  -That  species  of  religious  architecture  which  is 
listinguishable  by  the  national  appellation  of  Norman,  and  of 
vrhich  there  are  so  many  fine  specimens  in  England,  was  not 
formed  even  in  its  rude  elements,  until  long  after  their  conver- 
uoQ  to  Christianity,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  recent 
Bnglish  writers,  is  but  an  improvement  on  the  Saxon  style, 
which  they  found  already  established  in  the  conquered  country. 
In  the  Dutchy  itself,  the  style  of  architecture  was  mean  and  bar- 
barous, until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  from 
some  unknown  cause  it  suddenly  rose  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion. The  Runic  inscriptions  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  such 
profusion,  not  only  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  North,  but  in 
ill  the  islands  of  the  West,  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Scan- 
dinavians, might  have  been  expected  to  yield  something  to  gra- 
tify curiosity  respecting  the  transactions  of  the  heroic  age,  be- 
fore books  were  known,  and  when  the  national  annals  were  pre- 
ierved  and  transmitted  by  oral  tradition.  But  these  expectations 
liave  been  constantly  disappointed,  and  it  is  satisfactorily  shown 
in  a  Memoir  by  Appelbad,  a  learned  Swede,  crowned  by  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Stockholm  in  1781,  that  the  ele- 
iren  hundred  Runic  inscriptions  which  had  then  been  copied  and 
lescribed,  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  the  general  history  of 
Jie  Northern  nations.  Those  which  have  since  been  decypher- 
3d,  are  found  to  relate  almost  exclusively  to  private  individuals 
ind  their  transactions,  unconnected  even  by  dates  with  public 
events,  and  incapable  of  illustrating  any  of  the  dark  passages  in 
he  history  of  those  remote  times.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  indeed, 
isserts  that  the  ancient  Danes  engraved  upon  rocks  and  stones, 
verses  containing  accounts  of  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors.  But 
le  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  Runic  inscriptions  of  this  sort; 
tnd  though  he  speaks  of  the  rock  on  which  king  Harald  Hilde- 
MXkA  had  caused  the  achievements  of  his  heroic  father  to  be  in- 
(cribed,  he  admits,  that  when  Valdemar  I.  endeavoured  to  copy 
his  lapidary  inscription,  it  was  found  to  be,  for  the  most  part, 
iSaced  and  illegible. 
The  materials  from  which  the  history  of  the  Normans  must 
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be  eom|Hled,  are  then  reduced  to  written  documents,  with  few 
collateral  aids  from  other  sources  of  information^  These  con- 
sist-—1.  Of  thos^  written  in  the  countries  of  tlie  North,  from 
which  they  emigrated.  2.  Of  those  published  in  the  countries 
conquered  by  them. 

Among  the  former,  are  those  very  remarkable  ancient  com))o- 
ntions  noticed  in  our  sixth  Number,  art  viii.,  called  the  Bddas 
and  Sagas.    The  first,  are  mythic,  or  mytho-historical  books; 
the  latter,  are  ancient  traditionary  histories,  or  romjMices  in  prose 
and  verse,  composed  by  the  Sckalds,  and  collected  and  reduced 
to  writing,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.    Each  erf*  the 
Sag€is  relates  the  story  of  some  distinguished  king  or  fiunily  of 
the  heroic  age,  in  a  style  of  perfect  simplicity,  and  frequeatly 
of  great  beauty,  in  which  metrical  passi^s  are  interspersed^  to 
aid  the  memory  of  those  who  were  to  recite  them  while  they 
reoQUiined  in  tradition  only.    The  EaUa  contains  a  great  body  of 
fragmentary  poetry,  consisting  c^  one  hundred  and  fifty  ms* 
sages,  selected  from  the  ancient  songs  of  eighty  different  SekaUs, 
and  intended  to  illustrate  the  poetical  use  of  figurative  language 
and  mythology.    These  fragments  refer  to  many  evesls  {wcly 
historical ;  and  even  where  mythological  persons  figure  in  them 
-^where  the  gods  and  the  men  of  the  heroic  age  are  miof^ed  to- 
gjether— 'they  reflect  the  image  of  ancient  manners,  ciietmBs,and 
religious  feelings  and  prejudices.    So  also  the  mythieo-hislorical 
odes,  which  are  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Ama- 
Magnaean  edition  c^  the  Edda  Smmundary  throw  ppreal  Ught 
upon  the  general  history  of  the  North>  though  they  have  not  a 
very  close  connexion  with  that  of  the  Normans  in  parlicalar. 
The  Sckalds  also  composed  pieces  of  verse  in  die  forna  of  bsK 
lada  or  romances,  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of  the  ilkistrious  is* 
miUes,  under  whose  patronage  and  protection  they  lived,  and 
adapted  to  interest  and  touch  the  feelingg  of  their  couatrymea, 
by  appealing  to  the  great  deeds  of  their  heroic  anceetora  Wbeo 
this  race  of  Pagptn  bards  began  to  disappear,  with  the  progreas 
of  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  the  art  of  writing  oa  paper 
was  introduced,  various  collections  of  these  songp  were  niuie  in 
Iceland,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  ito- 
guage  has  been  constantly  preserved  and  cultivated.    So  that 
thouffh  the  early  ages  of  the  North  have  no  hiaicrianSf  proiperly 
so  called,  yet  the  place  of  the  monkish  chroniclers,  by  whom 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages  in  other  parts  of  Europe  has  been 
generally  written,  is  well  supplied  by  poetSy  who,  instead  of 
dwelling  with  tiresome  minuteness  upon  dry  and  barren  events 
have  presented  a  living  picture  of  national  character  and  mto- 
ners.    Professor  P.  E.  Mailer,  of  Copenhaj^n,  has  sug^e^i 
that  the  very  poetical  cast  of  the  Sagasy  is  itself  an  additiooal 
guarantee  of  their  authenticity  as  histories.    They  are  writteo; 
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t  we  have  already  remarked,  in  prose  and  terse.  <<  This  blend* 
ag  of  prose  and  verse/'  says  Professor  MQller,  <<  appears  natu- 
ally  to  have  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  the  art    It  was  only 
nch*  striking  incidents  as  seemed  adapted  to  touch  the  heart,  or 
seite  the  mind,  that  were  versified ;  the  rest  was  left  to  oral  re- 
itation  or  prose.    Thus^  the  more  traces  we  find  in  a  particular 
fa^o,  of  its  primitive  poetical  form,  the  more  ancient  we  con* 
lode  it  to  be,  and  consequently  the  more  nearly  approximated 
» the  age  of  whose  history  it  treats.''    But  the  most  ancient 
tagas  are  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  valley  in  which 
heir  scene  is  laid,  and  to  the  particular  hero  or  family  whose  ex- 
krfts  they  celebrate.   <<It  was  not,"  says  Professor  MQller,  <Mt 
rtts  not  the  political  importance  of  an  event  which  determined 
be  bards  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  song ;  they  chose  it  for  eU 
Mst,  and  selected  that  which  most  interested  the  feelings  of  their 
uditors,  and  at  the  same  time  best  admitted  of  poetical  orna- 
lent"    These  remarks  are,  however,  exclusively  applicable  to 
he  most  ancient  Sagas.    As  to  the  more  modem,  they  resemble 
hronieles,  or,  what  were  called  in  the  south  of  Europe,  romans 
I  the  middle  ages.    They  are  in  general  family  histories;  but 
MMunonally  branch  out,  and  connect  themselves  with  the  trans- 
Hions  of  the  lands  and  the  seas  of  the  North  in  the  heroic  age. 
*or  a  long  time,  no  distinction  was  made  between  these  two 
leisef  of  traditions,  and  they  were  both  regarded  as  furnishing 
goelly  ituthentic  materials  for  national  history.    Even  Suhm, 
i  whom  the  history  of  Denmark  is  so  much  indebted,  seems  to 
ave  relied  with  nearly  the  same  confidence  upon  one,  as  the 
ther  kind  of  Sagas.    It  is  only  recently,  that  the  true  spirit  of 
iticism  has  been  applied  to  those  curious  ancient  compositions. 
Iiey  may  properly  be  divided  into  mythic,  romantic,  and  his- 
rical ;  including,  in  the  first  class,  those  which  retrace  a  faith- 
tl  pieture  of  ancient  manners,  feelings,  and  prejudices;  the  se« 
Hid,  those  where  the  authors  give  Uill  scope  to  their  imagina- 
ODs;  and  the  third,  those  which  may  be  considered  as  authen- 
e  histories.  But,  one  general  remark  made  by  Professor  MQl- 
Tf  is  applicable  to  ajl  of  them,  that  the  ancient  poetry  of  the 
orth,  deals  more  in  reality,  and  less  in  fictitious  invention,  than 
mt  of  the  South.    He  explains  this,  by  the  well  known  fact, 
At  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  southern  countries  of 
^rope,  was  written  by  the  clergy ;  and  the  lay  poets  having 
ily  the  field  of  fiction  left  to  them,  could  distinguish  themselves 
\  wHters  in  no  other  way,  than  by  giving  a  higher  colouring  to 
le  marvellous  stories  they  found  in  the  monkish  chronicles.  In 
te  North,  on  the  contrary,  the  Sckalds,  who  were  attached  to 
te  courts  ot  kings,  and  to  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
Nintry,  were  the  depositaries  of  its  historical  traditions,  which 
was  their  interest,  aa  well  m  glory,  faithfully  to  preserva 
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Among  tbe  illuatrious  families  who  fled  ta  Iceland,  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Harald  the  Fair-haired,  king  of  Norway,  in  the  ninth 
century,  were  the  descendants  of  the  Ynlinges,  who  had  former- 
ly reigned  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  Odin.  They  naturally  felt  a  pride  in  preserving  the 
traditions  respecting  the  exploits  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
kings,  from  whom  they  derived  their  descent.  Among  these, 
was  Are-Trode,  (the  Wise,)  who  was  the  friend  and  fellow  .stu- 
dent of  SsBmund,  the  compiler  of  the  poetical  Edda,  and  was 
born  in  Iceland,  in  the  year  1067.  w^re,  was  the  first  Northern 
author  who  assigned  fixed  dates  to  events,  by  reference  to  any 
certain  chronology.  There  are  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  writ- 
ings remaining ;  from  which,  however,  a  very  favourable  opi* 
nion  may  be  formed  of  his  talents,  as  an  historian,  in  comparison 
with  his  monkish  cotemporaries  on  the  continent  He  writes 
with  the  manly  spirit  of  a  free  citizen  and  a  patriot,  uninfected  by 
that  groveHing  superstition  which  then  darkened  the  face  of  Eu* 
rope.  Snorro  Sturleson,  born  in  Iceland,  in  1L79,  made  great 
use  of  the  works  of  Are-Trode,  and  of  the  ancient  SagaSf  in 
his  history  of  Norway,  entitled  Heimskringla.  Professor  Mill- 
ler,  in  his  essay  on  the  sources  from  whence  Snorro  derived  his 
materials,  expresses  the  opinion,  that  this  work  is  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  the  ancient  SagaSy  which  Snorro  arranged,  cor" 
rected,  sgid  sometimes  enlarged,  from  other  sources,  causing  the 
whole  to  be  carefully  transcribed  in  its  present  form.  Snorro 
seems  to  give  some  countenance'  to  this  opinion,  by  the  modest 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  commencement  of  the  preface 
to  his  work.  <<In  this  book,"  says  he,  ''I  have  recorded,  from 
the  traditions  of  the  wise  men,  the  history  of  ancient  events, 
and  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  heroes  who  have  reigned  over  the 
countries  of  the  North.  I  have  also  inserted  their  genealogies, 
so  far  as  they  were  known  to  me,  and  that,  partly  from  the  most 
ancient  chronicles,  where  the  kings,  and  other  illustrious  per- 
sons, have  caused  to  be  transcribed  their  lineages,  and  partly 
from  the  old  songs  and  poems,"  &c.  The  Sagas  collected  by  Snor* 
ro  are  still  much  admired  by  the  Icelanders,  the  language  beinf( 
so  little  altered  that  the  common  peasants  can  read  them.  Tbej 
cherish  his  memory  with  lively  veneration,  and  point  out  the 
small  farm  which  he  cultivated,  with  the  fountain  of  hot  water, 
at  Reikholt,  which  he  used  as  a  bath,  and  which  is  still  called 
Snorrolang,  • 

M.  Depping  justly  attributes  little  or  no  weight  to  Saxo 
Gramtnaticus,  as  an  historical  authority,  for  events  long  antece- 
dent to  his  own  times.  He  has  gathered  something  from  Adam 
of  Bremen,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  has  left  a  geographical  description  of  Denmark  and 
other  Northern  countries  which  he  had  visited,  and  also  from 
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the  great  collection  of  Danish  chronicles,  entitled  Scriptores 
Serum  Danicarum.  He  also  does  justice  to  the  merit  of  Suhm, 
IB  a  collector  of  materials  for  history,  and,  above  all,  to  the  il- 
lustrious scholars  of  Denmark  of  the  present  day,  ^ho,  by  their 
laborious  researches,  and  sound  criticism,  have  recently  thrown 
neh  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  North. 

As  to  the  historians  who  have  written  in  France  upon  the  Nor- 
man invasions — it  appears  that  the  dukes  of  Normandy  were 
Nifficiently  disposed  to  patronise  any  attempt  to  emblazon  the 
exploits  of  their  heroic  ancestors.  The  earliest  chronicler  who 
mdertook  this  task,  was  Dudon,  dean  of  Saint-Quentin,  who 
lived  about  a  century  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  kingdom,  and  who  being  received  and  treated  with 
peat  attention  at  the  court  of  duke  Richard,  wrote  their  history 
Irom  Rollo,  to  the  year  996.  His  style  is  prolix — his  prose  mix- 
Mi  with  bad  verses — he  is  full  of  credulity  and  partiality,  and 
ieaeribes  the  Pagan  Normans,  as  mere  freebooters,  destitute  of 
lyery  redeeming  quality  in  their  character.  William,  a  monk  of 
fami^ges,  who  wrote  in  the  same  century,  abridged  the  history 
>f  Dudon,  and  continued  it  down  to  the  subjugation  of  England, 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  Two  priests  were  encouraged  by  the 
lungs  of  England^  of  the  Norman  line,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
»  write  the  history  of  their  dynasty.  One  of  these  was  Robert 
i^ace,  canon  of  Caen,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  Anglo-Nor- 
man poets.  His  chronicle  in  rhyme,  called  the  Roman  du  Hon, 
m  a  very  curious  literary  monument  The  first  part  relates  to  the 
idventures  of  Rollo,  the  life  of  his  son  William,  and  a  part  of 
lie  reign  of  duke  Richard.  In  the  second  part,  he  continues  the 
liatory  of  Normandy,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
>f  Henry  I.  In  the  third  portion  of  his  work,  which  appears  to 
lave  been  intended  as  an  introduction  to  this  national  chronicle, 
lie  poet  describes  the  adventures  of  the  first  Norman  chieftains 
prho  invaded  France.  He  follows  the  chronicles  of  Dudon,  and 
WlUiain  of  Jumi^ge,  but  endeavours  to  give,  after  his  fashion,  a 
poetical  colouring  to  the  events  which  he  recounts.  Only  parts 
>f  this  poem  have  been  published,  but  complete  MSS.  of  it  ex- 
at  in  the  libraries  at  Paris.  That  portion  of  it  which  relates  to 
lie  Norman  settlements  in  France,  was  published  at  Copenha- 
pn,  by  Mr.  Braensted,  in  1817-18.  The  other  priest,  retained 
jy  Henry  II.,  to  write  the  history  of  the  Normans,  wasBene- 
lict  de  Saint-Maur.  His  chronicle  contains  46,000  verses,  and 
8  more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  that  of  Vace,  because  his 
liction  is  less  French,  he  having  resided  in  that  part  of  Nor- 
mandy, where  the  ancient  language  of  the  North  was  the  long- 
sat  preserved.  A  single  MS.  only  of  his  work  now  exists,  which 
is  in  the  British  museum. 

The  received  opinion,  that  all  the  barbarous  nations  by  whom 
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the  Roman  empire  was  subTerted,  originally  emigrated  from  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  easily  refuted  by  the  consideration  that 
these  northern  countries,  with  their  sterile  soil,  frozen  climate, 
and  broken,  mountainous  surface,  could  never  have  sustained 
that  superabundant  population  which  this  notion  implies.  If, 
with  the  present  improved  state  of  the  arts  of  life,  the  three 
northern  kingdoms  do  not  contain  5,000,000  of  inhabitants,  how 
exaggerated  must  be  those  accounts,  which  represent  the  same 
territory  as  swarming  with  people,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  when  it  was  almost  covered  with  forests,  and  the 
inhabitants  lived  principally  by  hunting  and  fishing.  In  fact, 
more  recent  and  accurate  investigation  has  shown,  that  one  of 
these  nations,  and  that  not  the  least  famous,  the  Goths,  emi- 
grated to,  and  not  from  the  countries  north  of  the  Baltic,  their 
original  seat  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea.  But 
the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Normans  is  incontestable.  There 
has,  indeed,  been  much  doubt,  whether  this  national  appellation 
should  be  confined  to  the  maritime  adventurers  who  issued  from 
Norway,  or  whether  it  ough^  also  to  be  extended  to  the  natives 
of  Denmark.  But,  if  a  common  origin,  language,  and  religioo, 
constitutes  one  nation,  all  the  people  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  the  adjacent  islands,  in  that  remote  age,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  one  family  or  race.  Robert  Vace  has  quaintly 
expressed  this,  in  his  homely  old  verses. 

Man  en  Rnsleis  et  en  Norreis 
Hume  ngnifie  en  Fnnceiss 
Jtsflty  enMmble  Nortii  et  Man 
Ensemble  dites  Nmikman. 
Ceo  est  humt  de  north  en  Romanz. 
De  ceo  vint  li  nuns  as  Normanz — 
NamuoU  soelent  estre  apel^e 
Cil  ki  Is  dunt  North  sunt  n^ 
Et  en  Romanz  est  apelde 
NormandU  que  U  unt  popl^e. 

Ronutn  du  Hon* 

Various  causes  are  enumerated  by  M.  Depping,  which  me 
rise  to  those  predatory  expeditions,  by  which  the  coasts  of  jBu- 
rope  were  infested,  during  the  decline  of  the  empire  founded  by 
Charlemagne.  Among  these,  was  that  roving  and  predatory  di** 
position  natural  to  all  maritime  nations,  in  the  infancy  of  civili" 
zatioii.  The  occupation  of  a  pirate,  was  considered  as  honour- 
able, in  the  heroic  age  of  the  North.  The  religion  of  Odin,  sti- 
mulated the  thirst  of  blood  and  the  desire  of  martial  renown,  by 
promising  the  joys  of  paradise,  as  the  reward  of  those  wJio  fell 
gloriously  in  battle.  These  motives,  by  which  the  Scandinavians 
were  induced  to  quit  their  native  seats,  and  to  roam  over  the 
seas,  were  strengthened  by  an  usage  which  early  acquired  the 
force  of  Uw,  and  under  which  a  portion  of  the  people  were  pe^ 
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riedieaUy  expelled  by  force  from  the  eoantry,  as  the  ihcreasin^ 
ic^lation  pressed  against  the  means  of  subswtence.  Indeed,  the 
irearly  chronicles  of  Normandy  speak  of  a  custom  prevailing  in 
tke  North,  by  which  the  eldest  son  inherited  his  Cither's  estate, 
md  the  younger  sons  were  obliged  to  seek  an  establisbment  be- 
fOftd  the  seas.  According  to  Robert  Vaee,  where  a  man  had  se- 
reral  sons,  it  was  determined  by  lot  which  of  them  should  be 
lis  heir^  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  emigrate. 

Costume  fut  jsdis  lone  teira 
En  DuinenHurche,  entre  paicn* 
Quand  hoBune  avoit  pluMn  enfimzy 
£t  U  les  avoit  norriz  g;ranzt 
L'un  des  fib  retenoit  par  sort 
Qui  ert  son  her  aprds  sa  mort  { 
£t  cil  sor  qai  le  sort  tomoit» 
£n  autre  terre  s'en  alait. 

Bomand^Mon. 

[t  is  remarkable,  however,  that  none  of  the  Sagas^  or  other  an- 
neat  histories  of  the  North,  make  any  mention  of  such  a  custom 
ir  law.  Still,  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  may  not  have  existed. 
Fhe  laws  were  preserved  by  oral  tradition  only.  They  were 
hamed  by  the  people,  in  their  public  assemblies  in  the  open  air; 
khe  old  men  also  pronounced  judgment  in  the,  same  public  man- 
ner^  according  to  the  approved  customs  of  which,  they  possess- 
ed the  traditions,  which  they  handed  down  from  generation  to 
pneration.  None  of  these  were  reduced  to  writing,  before  the 
birteenth  century.  At  this  period,  emigration  had  ceased,  and 
eonsequently  no  mention  is  made  of  this  manner  of  providing 
for  younger  sons,  although  the  law  of  primogeniture,  as  to  the 
descent  of  real  property,  was  firmly  established,  at  least  in  Nor- 
way. The  Scandinavian  nations  were  broken  into  petty  states, 
like  the  tribes  of  Greece  in  their  heroic  age,  each  of  which  had 
its  chief  or  king,  and  all  of  whom  were  constantly  engaged  in 
deadly  wars,  the  result  of  hereditary  feuds.  These  chieftains 
were  at  first  elective,  and  by  degrees  became  hereditary.  Some- 
times the  succession  was  divided,  the  younger  sons  retaining  the 
title  of  kings,  and  becoming  sea  rovers :  at  others  they  agreed, 
when  there  were  two  sons^  that  they  should  reign  alternately  for  a 
limited  period,  one  over  the  sea,  and  the  otherover  the  land.  Thus 
piracy  biecame  the  favourite  pursuit,  and  the  most  graceful  accom- 
plishment of  princes  and  nobles,  and  was  surrounded  with  all 
the  lustre  of  chivalry.  The  younger  sons  of  the  kings,  and  the 
larbf  who  had  no  other  inheritance  but  the  ocean,  naturally  col- 
lested  around  their  standards  the  youth  of  the  inferior  orders, 
who  were  equally  destitute.  Thus  the  flower  of  the  nation  was 
launched  upon  the  waves,  and  the  chiefs  who  followed  this  mode 
9f  life,  are  designated  in  the  Sagas  by  the  appellation  of  Sea- 
King%  (^SeO'Mongar.)    <<Aiid  tliey  art  rif^tly  named  Sea^ 
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Kings,''  says  the  author  of  the  Ynlingar-Sagaj  <<  who  never 
seek  shelter  under  a  roof,  and  never  drain  their  drinking  horo 
at  a  cottage  fire." 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  all  these  circumstances  combined,  tend- 
ed to  give  the  national  character  a  strong  impulse. to  maritime 
enterprises,  and  to  stimulate  it  by  the  desire  of  distinction  and 
of  wealth,  which  last  was  not  to  be  gained  by  any  honest  and 
peaceful  pursuit  Their  religion  bore  the  impress  of  a  wild  and 
audacious  spirit,  such  as,  according  to  tradition,  marked  the  cha- 
racter of  its  founder.  Odin  is  represented  as  a  skilful  navigator, 
and  the  patron  of  martial  prowess.  Hadding,  a  Norwegian  king, 
and  the  pirate  Liser,  had  made  a  joint  expedition  against  a  ce^ 
tain  chieftain  who  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  by  whom 
they  were  bravely  repulsed.  But  the  deity  rescued  Hadding,  and 
carried  him  upon  his  celestial  steed,  Sleipnevj  back  to  Norway. 
Some  of  these  chieftains  carried  their  audacity  so  far,  as  to  defy 
the  gods  themselves.  Thus  we  are  told  in  the  Sagas  of  two  fa- 
mous heroes  who  never  sacrificed  to  the  deities.  King  Olauf,  the 
Saint,  demanded  of  one  of  them,  who  offered  to  enter  his  ser- 
vice, of  what  religion  he  was?  "My  brother  in  arms  and  I," 
said  Gauthakon  to  the  king,  "are  neither  Christians  nor  Pagans. 
We  have  no  faith  but  in  our  arms,  and  on  strength  to  vanquish 
our  enemies,  and  these  we  have  ever  found  sufficient"  So  also 
in  the  Saga  of  Olauf  Tryggveson,  another  of  these  heroes  says: 
"I  have  no  faith  in  idols:  I  have  encountered  giants  and  evil 
spirits ;  they  have  never  been  able  to  prevail  against  me.  I  rely 
solely  upon  my  stfeogth  and  my  courage." 

Their  national  freedom  contributed  to  swell  this  proud  spirit, 
which  was  also  fomented  by  the  songs  extemporized  or  recited 
by  the  Sckalds,  in  praise  of  martial  renown,  or  the  exploits  of 
their  ancestors.  The  chieftains  were  surrounded  by  Chafnpions, 
(in  Icelandic,  Cappar;  in  Danish,  KssmpCj)  who  were  devoted 
to  their  fortunes,  and  dependent  upon  their  favour  for  advance- 
ment These  heroes  were  sometimes  taken  with  a  sort  of  phrenzy 
— z  furor  MartiSf  produced  by  their  excited  imaginations  dwiell- 
ing  upon  the  images  of  war  and  glory, — and  perhaps  increased  by 
those  potations,  in  which  the  people  of  the  North,  like  other  sa- 
vage tribes,  indulged  to  great  excess.  When  this  phrenzy  was 
upon  them,  these  Orlandos  committed  the  wildest  extravagan- 
cies, attacked  indiscriminately  friends  and  foes,  and  even  waged 
war  against  inanimate  nature,  the  rocks  and  the  trees.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  North  had  a  particular  term,  appropriated  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Champions  who  were  subject  to  this  species  of  mad- 
ness. They  were  called  Berserker^  and  the  name  recurs  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Sagas,  that  we  must  conclude  that  this  disease 
prevailed  generally  among  the  pirates  who  passed  their  lives  in 
roving  the  seas  and  fighting  duels.  Even  the  female  iiex  did  not 
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wcape  this  general  contagion  of  martial  fury,  and  the  love  of  wild 
and  perilous  adventure.  Women  of  illustrious  birth  frequently 
became  pirates,  and  roved  the  seas.  These  Sea-Amazons  were  call- 
ed SkioktmsteTi  or  <<  Virgins  of  the  Shield.'^  The  Sagcu  are 
filled  with  traits  of  their  heroic  bearing.  In  the  VolsungOr 
Saga^  we  have  the  romantic  tale  of  Alfhilda,  daughter  of  Sigund, 
a  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  was  chaste,  brave,  and  fain  She 
always  veiled,  and  lived  in  a  secluded  bower,  where  she 
guarded  by  two  Champions  of  extraordinary  strength.   Si- 

End  had  proclaimed,  that  whoever  aspired  to  his  daughter's 
Qd,  must  vanquish  the  two  Champions,  his  own  life  to  be  the 
forfeit,  if  he  failed  in  the  perilous  enterprise.  Alf,  a  young  Sea* 
King,  who  had  already  signalized  himself  by  his  exploits,  en- 
coantered  and  slew  the  two  Champions;  but  Alfhilda  herself 
was  not  disposed  to  surrender  tamely.  She  boldly  put  to  sea 
with  her  companions,  all  clothed  in  male  attire,  and  armed  for 
war.  They  fell  in  with  a  band  of  pirates,  who,  having  just  lost 
their  chieftain,  elected  the  intrepid  heroine  for  his  successor. 
%e  continued  thus  to  rove  the  sea,  at  their  head,  until  the  wide- 
spread fame  of  her  exploits  came  to  the  ear  of  Alf  her  suitor, 
who  gave  cbace  to  her  fleet,  and  pursued  it  into  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land.  The  brave  Alfhilda  gave  battle.  Alf  boarded  the  ship  of 
the  princess,  who  made  a  gallant  and  obstinate  resistance,  until 
Imt  helmet  being  cloven  open  by  one  of  his  Champions,  dis- 
closed to  their  astonished  view  the  fair  face  and  lovely  locks  of 
his  coy  mistress,  who,  being  thus  vanquished  by  her  magnani- 
mous lover,  no  longer  refuses  him  the  hand  he  had  soughti 
whilst  his  Champion  espouses  one  of  her  companions. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  with  the  numerous  friths  and 
harbours  by  which  the  coasts  were  indented,  all  studded  with 
islands,  and  the  profusion  of  materials  for  ship-building,  with 
which  the  shores  and  mountains  of  these  Northern  countries 
aboQoded,  soon  turned  the  attention  of  their  inhabitants  to  the 
art  of  naval  construction.  But  their  first  efforts  in  this  art,  did 
not  surpass  those  of  our  North  American  Indians ;  and,  even 
the  fleets  with  which  they  invaded  France,  were  composed  of 
small  canoes  hollowed  out  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  ao  lif^t 
as  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  or  dragged  over  the  port- 
a|e,  from  one  river  to  anothei*.  They  penetrated  into  the  interior 
ef  the  country,  by  sailing  up  the  rivers,  and,  when  the  inhabit- 
ants opposed  their  progress  by  bridging  the  streams,  the  indefa- 
tigable invaders  carried  their  batteaux  higher  up,  or  transported 
them  across  the  land  to  another  water  course.  Thus  when  the 
Normans  sailed  np  the  Seine,  with  their  flotilla,  in  8S6,  and  be- 
sieged Paris,  being  repulsed  in  their  attempt  upon  the  capital, 
they  dragged  their  boats  across  the  land  to  the  Yonne,  where 
they  again  embarked,  to  lay  waste  the  interior  provinces.  In 
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the  subsequent  progress  of  the  art  of  ship-building,  the  size  of 
their  vessels  was  increased,  and  their  equipments  improved.  The 
Sagas  mention  the  various  names  of  those  different  vessels,  as 
the  Snekkar^  or  Serpent, — a  long,  light  ship,  with  twenty  banks 
of  powers ; — ^the  Draker,  or  Dragon,  a  very  large  vessel, — with 
the  figure  of  a  dragon  or  some  other  fantastic  animal  carved  ap* 
on  its  prow,  and  highly  ornamented  with  painting  and  gildiog, 
in  which  the  Sea-Kings  embarked,  with^their  Champions  and 
Berserks.  According  to  the  Saga  of  Rolf-Krake,  king  of  Zet- 
land, the  dragon  Grimsnorth,  which  this  monarch  had  captured 
in  a  sea  fight  with  a  famous  pirate,  surpassed  all  other  ships,  as 
much  as  Kolf  surpassed  all  other  kings  of  the  North.  For  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  maritime  forces  of  the  country,  the 
coasts  of  Scandinavia  were  divided  into  convenient  district^ 
called  Hundara,^-each  of  which  furnished  a  certain  number  oif 
vessels,  which  were  manned  by  a  sort  of  maritime  conseriptioiK 
This  compulsory  service  was  called  Seeppvistf  and  if  the  king 
did  not  think  fit  in  any  particular  year  to  equip  a  fleet  for  se^ 
an  equivalent  was  exacted,  similar  to  the  Ship-Monejf^  so  famous 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  England.  The  fitting  out  a  pi- 
ratical expedition  annually,  had  become  an  inveterate  ussge  ia 
the  Northern  kingdoms,  and  the  principal  ground  of  dtssatisfiie- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes  against  their  king,  St  Olauf,  was 
his  omission  to  make  every  year  a  predatory  incursion  against 
Finland,  Esthonia,  or  Courland,  according  to  the  custom  which 
had  been  observed  from  time  immemorial.  This  custom  iff  also 
referred  to  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  the  first  constitution 
of  Ethel  red  directs  an  expedition  to  be  in  readiness  ev«y  year, 
immediately  after  Easter.  The  Swedish  hundred  of  Westmao- 
land,  furnished  two  batteaux;  another  district  contributed  four; 
and  Gothland  equipped  seven  Serpents. 

The  immense  number  of  vessels  that  are  mentioned  as  com- 
posing the  Northern  fleets,  may  be  accounted  for,  by  their  di- 
vinutive  size.  They  were  like  the  ships  of  tRe  Greeks,  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Bra  valla,  where 
all  the  maritipie  forces  of  the  North  were  assembled,  there  were 
thousands  of  vessels  and  batteaux  engaged.  This  battle  wasfoo|^ 
about  the  year  735,  on  the  coast  of  Scania,  in  consequence  oi  a 
defiance  between  Harald  Hyldetahd,  king  of  Zealand,  and  Si- 
gund-Ring,  a  Swedish  prince,  who  endeavoured  to  dethrone  his 
relative,  Halland,  king  of  Sweden.  All  the  sea-kings  and  land- 
kings,  chieftains  and  pirates  of  the  North,  rushed  to  this  scene 
of  glory,  with  their  Champions  and  Berserker.  Two  of  the 
most  celebrated  SkioldrnxeTf  or  Vireins  of  the  Shield,  of  that 
time,  Hetha  and  Visina,  brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  king  of 
Zealand,  the  one  of  a  hundred  Amazonians  like  herself,  the 
Other  a  troop  of  Svends,  armed  with  long  swords,  and  small 
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bocklen  of  an  azure  hue.  All  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Baltic, 
were  represented  in  this  great  land  and  sea  fight  The  SclaveSf  the 
laronians,  and  Saxons,  with  a  famous  Frisian  pirate  named  Ubbo, 
joined  the  party  of  Harald,  who  counted  seventy-four  Cham- 
pions. Sigund,  his  adversary,  reckoned  ninety-six,  all  of  whom 
tte  immortalized  in  the  songs  of  the  Sckalds,  who  were  them- 
sdves  present,  and  actively  engaged.  The  kings  and  champions 
disembarked,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  on  the  shore.  After  a  fu- 
rious and  protracted  contest,  the  Norwegian  archers  of  Thele- 
mark,  who  sensed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Swedish  prince,  decided 
the  fortane  of  the  day.  Harald  perished,  with  fifteen  other  kings; 
and  the  poets  who  have  painted  this  battle,  not  satisfied  with  Uie 
mortal  agency  by  which  the  victory  was  obtained,  have  repre- 
seoted  Odin  himself  as  taking  part  against  the  Danes.  The  he- 
roic Harald,  old,  infirm,  and  blind,  was  seated  upon  his  battle- 
car.  Odin,  who  had  been  his  protector,  had  formerly  revealed 
to  him  the  secret  in  the  military  art,  by  which  the  ranks  of  an 
enemy  might  be  penetrated  and  broken,  by  an  order  of  battle, 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge  or  echellon.  Hara)d  learns  from  his  cha- 
rioteer, that  Siguod  is  turning  against  him  this  very  tactic ;  and 
immediately  perceives  that  the  day  is  lost,  and  that  his  chariot 
is  guided  by  Odin  himself.  In  vain  does  he  supplicate  the  god 
of  war  to  grant  him  one  more  victory !  The  perfidious  deity 
turns  upon  the  venerable  monarch,  and  despatches  him  with  his 
war  club.  The  body  is  soon  covered  with  heaps  of  the  slain,  but 
is  discovered  after  the  battle,  and  graced  with  magnificent  fMne- 
ral  obsequies. 

The  Normans  made  their  first  appearance  upon  the  coasts  of 
France,  before  the  extinction  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  French 
kings.  But  they  were  at  that  time  repulsed,  and  prevented  from 
penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  The  genius  of 
Charlemagne  efibctually  bridled  the  Northern  invaders,  but,  un- 
der his  degenerate  successors,  they  laid  waste  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  civil  war  between  the  sons  of  Louis  le  Dc- 
bonnaire,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontenay,  in  which  the  flower 
of  the  French  chivalry  was  destroyed,  efiectually  broke  the 
power  of  the  Carlo vingian  dynasty,  and  undermined  the  empire 
of  the  Franks.  No  effectual  resistance  was  thenceforth  opposed 
to  the  Pagan  invaders. — 

lA  p^rit  de  Frtnce  la  flor» 

£t  aes  barons  tuit  li  pltiior. 

Ainsi  trouvirent  Paiens  terre 

Vuide  des  gent,  et  bonne  ^  conquerre. 

Roman  du  Bum. 

They  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  great  ri- 
sers, the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  latter,  they  equipped  an  expedition,  which  coasted  along 
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the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Biscay, — touched  at  Lisbon,  and,  sail- 
ing south,  ascended  the  Guadalquivir  to  Seville,  where  they  cams 
in  contact  with  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain.  The  contrast  be- 
tween these  two  races  of  fanatic  barbarians,  one  issuing  from 
the  fro2sen  regions  of  the  North,  the  other  from  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  presented 
by  history.  But  the  sectaries  of  Odin  prevailed  over  thoee  of 
Mahomet,  and  they  carried  off  the  prisoners  and  booty,  wfaieh 
were  the  sole  objects  of  their  incursion.  They  subsequently  pasi- 
ed  the  outlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  seemed  to  them  an* 
other  Baltic  strait,  and  which  is  called  in  the  Sag^  Niarwh 
Sund.  If  we  are  to  confide  implicitly  in  the  monkish  chrou* 
clers,  their  savage  fury  was  mainly  directed  against  the  monas- 
teries and  the  clergy.  They  burnt  the  one,  and  slaughtered  the 
other.'  But  the  poetical  chronicles  describe  with  touching  sin- 
plieity  the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  a  desolated  country,  where 
the  land  no  longer  yielded  rent  to  the  lord,  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards were  laid  waste,  the  peasantry  scattered  abroad,  the  higth 
ways  deserted  by  pilgrim  and  merchant  At  last,  Charles-le- 
Cbauve  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  purchasing 
a  truce,  by  paying  the  invaders  a  tribute  wrung  from  his  mise- 
rable subjects ;  and  the  old  poet  Benedict  de  St  Maur,  thoogb 
he  wrote  under  the  patronage  of  the  Englirfi  kings  of  the  No^ 
man  line,  closes  the  first  book  of  his  chronicle,  with  indignaot 
lamentations  upon  the  degradation  of  the  once  jHtnid  and  invin- 
cible Franks,  prostrate  before 

La  tr^  plus  orrible  rent 
Qui  fust  de  aouz  le  mnament 

These  expeditions  were  not  without  their  political  eflfects  ap- 
on  the  Nordiern  countries,  from  whence  they  were  equipped. 
They  weakened  the  power  of  the  petty  kings  and  chienains, 
and  enabled  Gorm  the  Old  to  consolidate  all  the  states  of  Den- 
mark into  one  monarchy,  whilst  Harald  the  Fair-haired  van- 
quished the  kings  of  Norway,  and  drove  the  discontented  Jirb 
into  exile.  Iceland  was  peopled  with  Norwegian  emigrantit 
who  Established  there  a  sort  of  federal  republic ;  the.  ^mnd  coon- 
eil  of  which  assembled,  annually,  on  the  elevated  plain  of  the 
volcanic  mountain  of  Thingvalla,  which  was  thence  called  Lag- 
bergy  or  Rock  of  the  Law.  Harald  sought  to  extirpate  piracy  in 
the  Northern  Seas,  and  to  reclaim  his  people  from  habits,  which) 
however  unfavourable  to  the  prOgFess  of  civilization,  nourished 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence.  Rollo,  or  as  he  is  called 
in  the  language  of  the  North,  Hrolf,  or,  Hrolfur,  surnamed 
Gaunger-Krol^  or  Rolf  the  Walker,  was  the  son  of  one  of  tbe 
viost  illustrious  Jarls  of  Norway,  who  traced  his  genealogy  from 
the  ancient  kings  pf  Sweden*    Like  many  other  of  the  Scandi- 
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narian  youth  of  high  birth,  he  had  abandoned  his  family  and 
borne  in  early  life,  and  roamed  over  the  seas  in  search  of  plun- 
der and  adventures.  Among  other  practices  connected  with  pi- 
noy,  Harald  had  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties,  the 
S&andhugy  or  impressment  of  provisions,  which  the  sea-roveni 
were  in  the  habit  of  exercising,  by  seizing  the  cattle  of  the  pea- 
santry. Being  taken  in  the  ikct,  Rolio  was,  by  a  solemn  sen- 
tenee,  banished  for  ever  from  his  native  country.  The  story  is 
Md  as  follows,  in  the  Saga  of  Harald  Harfager : — 

<<Rognevald,  Jarl  of  Moere,  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of 
kiM  Harald,  who  held  him  in  great  esteem.  He  had  married 
Hilulur,  daughter  of  Rolf-Nefio ;  their  sons  were  Hrolf  and 
Thorer.  Rognevald  had  also  other  sons  by  his  concubines ;  one 
was  called  Hallathur,  another  Einar,  and  the  third  iloolanger. 
They  had  already  grown  up,  whilst  his  legitimate  children  were 
yet  in  their  infancy.  Rolf  was  was  a  powerful  Viking j  (pirate,) 
and  was  so  stout  that  no  horse  could  carry  him.  He  was  there- 
fiHie  obliged  to  go  on  foot,  and  thence  was  called  6aunger-Rol- 
ftir,  (Rollo  the  Walker.)    He  cruised  much  in  the  Baltic  sea. 

''One  summer,  returning  from  a  cruise,  he  landed  at  Vigen, 
and  there  exercised  the  right  of  Strandkug.  King  Harald,  who 
was  there,  was  greatly  enraged,  when  he  was  infonned  of  what 
bad  taken  place,  for  he  had  strictly  prohibited  this  practice  in 
hie  territories.  He  caused  a  Thingy  (council,)  to  be  assembled, 
to  banish  Rolf  from  Norway.  Hilldur,  the  mother  of  Rolf,  as 
soon  as  she  heard  this,  went  to  the  kfng  to  intercede  for  Rolf, 
bat  Harald  was  inexorable.  Hilldur  then  exclaimed  to  the 
king:— 

**  Tou  reject  the  name  of  Neiio  from  the  country  as  an  enemj.  Ah !  listen  to 
the  brother  of  Haulda !  Why  do  thb }  It  is  dangerous  to  attack  the  wolf;  hard- 
ly will  he  spare  the  flock  of  Uilmhr  scattered  abroad  in  the  fi)resL"* 

<<  Rolf  the  Walker  passed  the  western  seas,  and  came  to  the 
Sudar-eiar^  (the  Hebrides,)  and  thence  to  JVaUandj  (France,) 
where  he  carried  on  war,  and  acquired  a  great  lordship,  which 
he  planted  with  Normans,  and  which  was  afterwards  called  Nor- 
mandy. From  his  stock  came  the  Jarls  of  Normandy ;  his  son, 
was  William,  the  father  of  Richard,  who  begot  another  Richard, 
fath^  of  Rollo  long-sword,  from  whom  came  William  the  Bas- 
tard, king  of  England.  From  this  last,  have  descended  all  the 
other  Englirti  kings.'' 

In  the  course  of  his  former  fugitive  and  wandering  life,  Rollo 
had  served  both  for  and  against  Alfred  in  England ;  and  that  po- 
litic prince,  probably  as  much  for  the  sake  of  ridding  himself  of 
so  troublesome  an  ally,  as  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  Car- 

*This  is  supposed  to  be  a  verse  of  some  Sckald,  recited  by  Hilldur  as  apt  to 
herpuipoat. 
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lovingians,  had  assisted  RoUo  id  his  first  incursion  into  France, 
which  took  place  before  his  final  banishment  from  Norway.  A 
remarkable  dream,  which  a  Christian  had  interpreted  as  a  celes- 
tial vision,  announcing  to  him  the  great  things  that  awaited  him 
in  France,  determined  him  to  seek  his  fortune  in  that  direction. 
In  this  dream,  Rollo  found  himself  afflicted  with  leprosy,  on  a 
high  mountain,  from  which  flowed  a  fountain  of  pure  and  limpid 
water.  He  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  was  purified.  He  per- 
ceived also,  upon  the  mountain,  a  flock  of  birds,  who  bathed  in 
the  same  fountain,  and  flew  away  to  make  their  nests.  The  Chris- 
tian informed  him  that  the  leprosy  typified  Sin, — ^the  mountain  the 
Church, — and  the  fountain  of  water,  that  Baptism  by  which  he 
must  be  regenerated,  after  which  he  should  establish  himself  in 
France,  with  his  companions  in  arms,  who  were  figured  by  the 
birds.  But  this  prophetic  vision  was  not  realized  unti^  twenty 
years  afterwards.  His  first  expedition  to  the  French  coast  was 
fruitful  only  of  plunder,  with  which  he  returned  to  England, 
and  thence  to  Norway,  After  his  final  relegation  from  his  native 
country,  by  Harald,  he  collected  a  band  of  Vikings  and  military 
adventurers,  with  which  that  age  abounded,  and  took  possession 
of  Rouen,  with  the  avowed  determination  to  plant  himself  per- 
manently with  his  followers  in  Neustria.  From  this  position,  he 
made  continual  incursions  into  the  interior.  Charles  the  Simple 
being  unable  to  make  any  efiectual  resistance  against  these  attacks, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  people^ 
and  cede  to  the  Normans  the  territory  they  had  conquered,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  rest  of  his  dominions  from  contioutl  de- 
vastation.— 

Li  ^Teiques  de  France,  et  li  bon  orden6» 
Li  baron  et  li  conte,  li  yiel  et  U  puisn^, 
Virent  li  (pentil  regne  ^  gmnt  boiite  atom^.-— 
Au  roiz  Cnallon-le-Simple  en  ont  merci  cri^ : 

Qu'il  prenge  conroi  de  la  Christient^, 
Voient  lea  monstiers  an,  et  le  penple  tu^, 
Pat  deffauitikroix  eiparm/lebkU, 
Dea  Nomuuiz  et  de  Ron  qui  le  regne  ont  gist^ 
Voient  lor  felonnie,  voient  lor  cnialtd ! 
De  Bleiz  ^  Saint-Liz  n'a  un  arpent  de  b1^ ; 
Ifarchant  n'osent  en  vighe  labonr,  ne  en  pi^ ; 
8e  cette  choee  dure,  moult  auront  grant  aiiert6 ; 
Ja  tant  coninie  guerre  soit,  n'en  auront  mn  plenty  { 
Fasse  pais  as  Normanz ;  trop  a  cest  mal  dur6. 

BmnanduRon. 

The  prose  chronicles  confirm  the  fact  of  these  representations, 
made  to  Charles  by  his  prelates  and  barons,  to  which  the  kiog 
replied: — <<You  should  have  aided  me  with  your  council  and 
your  arms  to  expel  the  Normans ;  what  could  I  do  alone  against 
so  many  enemies  V 
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Que  peut  faire  un  soul  bomine,  et  que  peut  esploitier, 
Si  li  homme  11  faillent  qui  11  doivent  aidier  ? 
Bonne  gent  fiiit  rol  fort,  et  cil  fait  estre  fier. 

Moinon  du  Son* 

■     • 

rhe  feudal  anarchy,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy  and  great 
rpMals  of  the  crown,  had  so  weakened  the  power  and  diminish* 
sd  the  revenues  of  the  Garlovingian  kings,  that  they  were  hard* 
y  able  to  defend  themselves  against  their  domestic  enemies,  much 
less  to  repel  a  foreign  invader.  Charles,  accordinglv,  ceded  Neus- 
ria  to  Rollo,  in  911,  with  his  natural  daughter  Grisele  in  marri* 
ige,  upon  condition  that  be  should  become  a  Christian  and  do 

a  mage  for  his  dutchy.  His  example  was  followed  by  his  princi* 
1  companions  in  arms,  who  abjured  the  errors  of  Paganism, 
vere  baptised,  and  they  with  their  chiefs  were  soon  distinguished 
br  their  profuse  liberality  and  blind  obedience  to  that  clergy 
Lhey  had  plundered  and  massacred.  Rollo  established  in  his 
lutchy  a  feudal  aristocracy,  or  rather,  it  grew  out  of  the  peculiar 
sircumstances  under  which  the  province  was  acquired  and  set- 
led,  as  naturally  as  a  republican  form  of  government  arose  in 
[celand,  under  different  circumstances.  M.  Houard,  a  modern 
!(orman  lawyer,  distinguished  for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
effl  antiquities  of  his  country,  concludes  that  the  first  dukes  of 
i^Iormandy  adopted  the  ancient  customary  law  of  the  Franks, 
ivhich  they  found  already  established  in  the  country.  In  fact,  the 
9rt^nd  Coutumier^  which  is  the  earliest  monument  of  Norman 
egislation  now  extant,  expressly  states,  that  duke  Rollo,  having 
lecome  sovereign  of  Neustria,  recordedy  i.  e.  collected  the  an- 
ient customs  of  the  country,  and  where  any  difficulty  or  doubt 
Kcurred  in  ascertaining  these,  he  consulted  <<avec  moults  saiges 
lommes  par  qui  la  v6rit6  etoit  sue,  sur  ce  qui  toujours  avoit  6t6 
llct  et  faict'^ — But,  as  M.  Depping  observes,  Uie  custom  of 
(iformandy  has  many  analogies  with  the  ancient  Scandina- 
rian  and  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  these  different  people  have  bor- 
rowed so  much  from  each  other,  and  were  so  oftan  blended  and 
confounded  together  in  their  various  wars  and  emigrations,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  with  accuracy,  the  oriein  of  their  dif- 
ferent institutions.  The  perfect  security  afforded  oy  the  admira- 
3le  system  of  police,  established  by  Alfred,  in  England,  is  also 
attributed  to  the  legislation  of  Rollo,  duke  of  Normandy, — 
Prode^  king  of  Denmark, — and  Brian,  one  of  the  petty  kings  of 
Ireland  : — the  chronicles  of  every  one  of  these  countries,  repeat- 
ins  with  some  variations,  the  story  of  the  bracelets,  or  purse  of 
p>7d,  suspended  by  the  road  side.  The  natural  conclusion  seems 
'JO  be,  that  the  incident  never  in  fact  happened  in  either  country, 
lut  is  merely  a  poetical  mode  of  expressing  the  public  security 
enjoyed  under  the  firm  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  by 
these  princes.  This  was  maintained  in  Normandy  by  the  institu- 
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tion  of  the  Clameur  de  HarOj  under  which  the  inhabitanti  of 
every  hundred  were  made  responsible  for  robberies  and  other 
crimes  committed  within  its  limits,  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  legis* 
lation. 

The  subsequent  incursions  of  the  Northern  adventurers  into 
France,  under  Harald  Blaatand  the  son  of  Gorm  the  Old,  and  un- 
der Olauf  Tryggveson,  are  detailed  at  large,  by  M.  Depping. — 
The  Normans  soon  became  undistinguishably  blended  with  the 
Franks  and  other  conquered  nations.  They  adopted  the  laws,  re- 
ligion, and  manners,  of  the  people  they  had  vanquished,  and  almost 
every  vestige  of  their  Scandinavian  origin,  was  obliterated  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  pagan  religion  and  lan- 
guage lingered  in  the  rural  districts,  and  a  certain  Norman  count 
of  the  province  of  Cotentin,  who  came  to  the  court  of  Sicily  dur- 
ing the  eleventh  century ,^  was  obliged  to  apologise  for  not  being 
able  to  speak  French.  But  at  Rouen,  which  was  the  ducal  capi- 
tal, the  French  language  was  firmly  established,  and  William 
carried  it  with  him  into  England,  as  the  language  of  the  court 
and  the  law.  The  remarkable  tapestry  which  adonis  the  walls 
of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  worked  by  a  princess  Mathilda, 
(either  the  wife  of  William,  or  the  empress  of  that  name,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  I.),  the  subject  of  which,  is  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  most  ancient  monument,  descriptive  of  the  Norman 
costume  and  armour.  They  are  the  same  with  the  Danish  arms  and 
costumes  represented  in  the  miniatures  of  aa  illuminated  missal 
of  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great,  preserved  in  the  British  mu- 
seum. They  are  also  similar  to  those  which  were  worn  and  used 
by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages.  The  Nor- 
mans caught  the  spirit  of  chivalry  from  the  nations  of  the  South, 
rather  than  imparted  it  to  the  latter,  although  there  was  certain- 
ly a  tendency  in  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  North,  to- 
wards chivalry  and  the  feudal  sjrstem.  The  song  which  Taillefer, 
the  frouvire  or  bard  of  William  the  Conqueror,  chaunted  at  the 
battle  of  Hastifigs,  was  that  of  Roland,  and  not  a  national  ode  of 
the  Sckalds.  But,  as  with  their  laws,  so  with  their  literature,  all 
the  Scandinavian,  Gothic,  and  Grerman  tribes,  mutually  borrow- 
ed and  received  so  much  from  each  other,  and  their  manners 
and  social  condition  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance,  in  many  points 
approaching  to  identity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  appropriate  distinct- 
ly to  each  nation  the  original  fruits  of  its  own  inventive  genius. 
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AmT.  V. — The  History  of  Romty  by  B.  G.  Niebtjhk.  TVans- 
lated  by  Julius  Charles  Hars,  M.  A.  and  Connop  Thirl- 
WALL,  M.  A.,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The 
first  volume,    pp:  556.  Cambridge :  1828. 

Of  all  the  nations  that  at  successive  periods  held  the  empire 
of  the  civilized  earth,  we  are  under  the  most  direct  obligations 
to  the  Roman  people.  If  their  conquests  were  conducted  upon 
the  erroneous  belief,  that  wealth  is  the  product  of  victory,  and 
that  to  lay  waste  the  surface  of  the  earth,  will  create  riches,  we 
must  still  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  by  which  they  con- 
verted the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces,  first  into  use- 
ful servants,  then  into  brave  and  faithful  allies,  and  finally,  into 
fellow-citizens.  Thus,  although  their  successes  were  often  at- 
tended with  circumstances  of  great  cfuelty,  and  accompanied  by 
much  individual  suffering,  they  finally  ameliorated  the  general 
condition  of  the  subject  nations.  By  the  prevalence  of  Koman 
arms,  one  uniform  system  of  laws  and  civil  policy  was  spread 
throughout  the  whole  of  Southern  Europe.  One  language  pre- 
vailed, at  least  as  that  of  fashion  and  judicial  process,  through  all 
dieir  dominions.  These  laws  still  rule  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope ;  this  language  still  forms  the  key  to  the  spoken  tongues 
of  the  south  of  that  continent  But  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
Latin  ceased  to  be  the  general  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween all  who  pretended  to  learning;  it  still  furnishes  its  majes- 
tic tones  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  so  thorough- 
ly is  the  print  of  Roman  government  impressed  upon  civilized 
Europe,  that  we  offend  not  against  probability  in  assuming,  as  a 
key  to  the  darkest  of  prophecies,  the  fact,  that  the  Roman  em- 
pire is  still  in  being,  although  subdivided  among  many  heads. 

Of  the  language,  the  arts,  and  the  literature  of  the  Romans, 
we  therefore  know  more  than  we  do  of  Uiose  of  any  other  an- 
cient nation.  If  the  latter  be  far  less  extensive  than  that  of  the 
Greeks,  and  in  most  of  its  authors  rather  imitative  than  origi- 
nal, it  still  possesses  high  claims  to  our  attention.  It  has  for 
ages  formed  the  grand  and  principal  means  of  exercising  the 
minds  of  youth,  and  preparing  them  not  merely  for  literary  pur- 
Buits,  but  for  all  the  purposes  of  an  active  life.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  in  respect  to  the  propriety 
of  devoting  so  great  a  part  of  the  years  of  education,  to  the  stu- 
dy of  the  Latin  language.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  we  are  our- 
lelves  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  that  system,  which  makes  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  tongue  a  part  of  liberal  education. 
NTay  moro,  we  would  make  the  rudiments  at  least,  of  Latin,  a 
part  of  all  education,  as  is  practised  in  the  common  schools  of 
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Scotland  and  Switzerland,  and  would  deprecate  that  short-sight- 
ed policy  which  draws  a  line  between  the  schools  supported  by 
public  appropriations,  and  those  deriving  their  income  from  pri- 
vate patronage,  by  the  exclusion  of  Latin  from  the  former. 

Of  the  later  conquests  of  the  Romans,  of  their  civil  wars, 
their  factions,  their  systems  of  laws  and  of  religion,  satisfactory 
accounts  have  reached  us;  but  it  is  otherwise,  when  we  inquire 
into  the  origin,  of  that  discipline :  before  which,  barbarian  myri- 
ads, and  Greek  phalanges,  alike  gave  way  ;  of  that  form  of  go- 
vernment, so  nicely  balanced  in  all  its  parts ;  of  those  wise  laws, 
that  still  rule,  not  from  their  authority,  but  in  virtue  of  the  sound 
reason  on  which  they  are  based ;  of  Uiat  religion,  which  retained 
stronger  traces  of  the  primeval  tradition,  than  any  other  of  anti- 
quity, and  which,  although  it  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the  dei- 
ties of  all  the  nations  subdued  by  the  Roman  legions,  seems,  in 
its  earliest  form,  to  have  deviated  but  little  from  the  belief  of  a 
single  and  all-powerful  God.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression 
we  have  derived,  from  an  attentive  view  of  the  first  shape  of  the 
religion  of  the  Romans,  before  it  borrowed  the  elegant  fables  of 
Greek  poetry,  or  was  debased  by  the  adoption  of  Phrygian  or 
Egyptian  idolatry.  The  origin  of  Rome,  of  its  people,  its  laws, 
its  government,  and  its  religion,  are  hidden  from  us  in  the  mazes 
of  a  fable.  Who  is  there,  that  can  believe  in  the  divine  descent 
of  the  Alban  kings  ? — the  wolf-fed  nurslings,  sons  of  a  god  and 
«  vestal? — tlie  uorevenged  rape  of  the  .virgins  of  a  powerfiil 
people,  by  a  handful  of  robbers  ?  not  to  mention  the  many  pal- 
pable absurdities  that  the  less  important  events  carry  upon  their 
very  face.  The  origin  of  nations,  is,  in  truth,  rarely  to  be  dis- 
covered from  their  own  annals  or  records.  Records  are  not  kept, 
until  a  necessity  for  them  has  become  manifest  from  eimerienoe; 
annals  are  not  written,  until  tradition  has  become  so  lar  unce^ 
tain,  that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon ;  oblivion  of  the  best  mattti- 
als,  whence  annals  might  be  compiled,  is  the  usual  precursor  of 
their  composition ;  and  the  annalist  will  be  compellea  to  trust  to 
vague  recollections,  to  scanty  traditions,  or  to  search  inscribed 
monumeats,  or  written  documents,  intended  as  memorials  of  par- 
ticular events,  or  of  distinguished  persons,  but  unfit  to  form  a  re- 
gular  series  of  historic  narrative.  Rome  is  not  the  only  important 
city,  the  history  of  whose  foundation  is  fabulous. 

It  is  a  weakness  to  which  all  mankind  are  subject,  to  pride 
themselves  upon  an  honourable  and  lofty  origin.  Even  in  our 
republican  and  democratic  country,  we  find  a  pride  of  birtbi 
hanging  about  the  families  who  can  trace  an  undoubted  descent 
from  names  celebrated  in  the  annals,  or  ennobled  in  the  peerages 
of  Europe.  And  where  individual  honours  no  longer  attacbf 
states  and  communities  feel  the  same  influence— «xult  in  the  en- 
durance and  patient  fortitude  of  the  pilgrims,  or  boast  the  gal- 
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lantiy  of  the  younger  sons  of  good  hoases  who  founded  Virgi- 
nia ;  we  eyen  recollect  the  humbler  manifestation  of  the  same 
feelins;,  in  a  few  families  of  a  race  shut  out  by  Uieir  physical  cha- 
racteristics, from  the  higher  privileges  of  freemen,  but  which 
could  boast  that  their  ancestors  had  never  borne  the  badge  of 
slavery,  but  were  recruited  as  soldiers  for  the  wars  of  Brazil, 
by  princes  of  the  house  of  Nassau. 

'  In  nations  where  honourable  descent  confers  immunities  and 
privileges,  these  feelings,  founded,  no  doubt,  in  instinctive  venera* 
tion  for  paternal  authority,  are  rendered  more  intense  by  cus- 
tom and  law,  but  in  none  are  they  absolutely  wanting.  In  the 
absence  of  positive  knowledge,  they  would  lead  to  invention. 
Among  the  more  ancient  nations,  the  same  principle  caused  the 
deification  of  their  founders;  and  newer  colonies,  so  soon  as  they 
began  to  inquire  into  their  own  origin,  would  scorn  to  be  out- 
done in  the  honours  of  a  divine  original,  and  would  engraft  upon 
the  vague  traditions  of  their  real  descent,  the  fables  and  legends 
of  an  older  mythology. 

This  combination  of  truth  with  fiction  was  rendered  more 
easy,  from  the  want  of  those  means  by  which  history  is  render- 
ed precise.  Written  language,  although  a  very  ancient  inven- 
tion, existed  many  ages  before  it  was  adopted  for  general  use* 
Even  where  it  was  understood  and  practised,  it  did  not  super- 
sede the  use  of  traditions,  arranged  in  that  metrical  form,  by 
which  the  ear  could  be  an  aid  to  the  memory.  Striking  figures  and 
images,  the  interposition  of  supernatural  agency,  and  the  exalt 
ation  of  the  principal  personages  beyond  the  scale  of  ordinary 
Hfe,  would  add  to  the  interest  of  poetic  narrative,  and  increase 
the  reputation  and  popularity  of  the  narrator.  Hence,  in  all  na- 
tions, the  earlier  histories,  whether  actually  written,  or  only 
conveyed  by  oral  communication,  are  couched  in  poetic  diction. 
Bat,  in  the  more  early  nations,  they  were  never  committed  to 
writing.  The  characters  which  convey  to  the  sight  the  impres- 
sion of  sounds,  were  originally  of  a  form  unfit  to  be  rapidly  and 
conveniently  traced.  Images  of  physical  objects,  they  required 
the  aid  of  the  arts  of  design  to  render  them  intelligible,  and  the 
labour  of  tracing  them  would  have  been  considered  as  wasted 
upon  perishable  materials.  Various  and  diverse  in  their  forms  for 
every  single  sound,  they  became  susceptible  of  an  elegance  of  ex- 
pression that  would  entitle  them  to  a  close  and  laborious  study,  in 
order  to  combine  them  in  the  mode  best  adapted  to  illustrate  the 
sabjects  they  were  applied  to  commemorate.  In  their  first  seat 
of  Egypt,  then,  we  find  them  applied  in  the  form  of  sculptures 
of  the  greatest  elegance,  upon  materials  the  most  lasting ;  but 
the  information  they  convey,  bears  no  proportion  in  its  value 
to  the  labour  of  thought  required  in  their  poetic  arrangement, 
or  the  waste  of  the  means  of  art  lavished  upon  their  delineation. 
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The  discovery  of  substances  upon  which  the  simple  labour  of 
conception  was  capable  of  conveying  the  same  ideas,  as  surely 
as  when  all  the  skill  of  the  painter  and  sculptor  was  brought  in- 
to action,  on  harder  and  more  costly  materials,  led  to  the  multi- 
plication of  written  documents.  The  step  to  the  substitution  of 
a  few  spirited  traces  for  correct  and  finished  outlines,  would  be 
the  next  in  order,  and  the  convenience  that  was  found  in  con- 
veying by  such  written  documents  intelligence  of  various  kinds 
to  distant  places,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  substitution  of  con- 
ventional characters  bearing  a  fancied  but  distant  resemblance  to 
the  original  physical  object,  and  to  the  restriction  of  these  cha- 
racters to  the  smallest  possible  number.  Such  no  doubt  was  the 
source  of  alphabetic  writing.  The  discoveries  of  Champollion 
have  traced  it  to  its  primitive  form  in  the  Hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  link  is  supplied  by  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  by 
which  to  connect  it  with  the  writing  of  modern  Europe.  In  that 
alphabet,  we  still  find  the  letters  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
physical  objects,  whose  first  articulation  is  that  which  is  express- 
ed by  the  letter.  The  system  is  identical  in  principle  with  that 
of  Egypt,  but  is  applied  to  a  different  language.  From  a  dialect 
cognate  to  that  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Phenician,  the  Greeks  de- 
rived their  letters  both  in  form  and  in  name,  but  the  latter  ceased 
to  be  significant  in  the  mouths  of  a  nation  of  wholly  distinct 
origin,  and  hence  in  the  transfer  of  the  Greek  alphabet  to  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  \\hile  the  form  remained  with  no  far* 
ther  modifications  than  will  permit  the  descent  to  be  distinctly 
traced,  the  name  ceased  to  be  employed,  and  settled  into  the 
simplest  combination  of  vowels  and  consonants  that  will  enable 
the  power  of  the  letter  to  be  distinctly  articulated.  Such  at 
least  are  the  present  names  of  nearly  all  the  letters  used  by  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe. 

Even  after  writing  became  thus  decidedly  alphabetic,  the 
forms  of  the  letters  remained  such  as  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing used  in  the  rapid  manner  that  they  are  at  present  Nothing 
would  appear  more  inconvenient  to  men  of  business  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  than  the  stiff  and  formal  writing  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  introduce  a  more  rapid  method, 
until  after  the  invention  of  printing,  when  no  inconvenience 
cduld  arise  from  the  use  of  a  rapid  and  flowing  character  in  ma- 
nuscript, along  with  another  more  precise  and  distinctly  defined 
for  the  publication  of  books.  We  therefore  find  that  the  busi- 
ness character  of  modern  times  dates  no  farther  back  than  the 
introduction  of  printing. 

Commerce,  among  the  ancients,  did  not  however  need  the  mul- 
tiplied written  records  that  its  vast  extension  and  increased  com- 
plication demand  at  the  present  day.  The  system  of  credit  was 
almost  unknown,  and  commercial  transactions  were  limited  to 
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simple  and  direct  barter.  If  however  the  good  faith  of  the  pur* 
chaser  was  ever  relied  upon,  the  rude  method  of  tallies  served  all 
the  purposes  of  a  memorandum.  A  plausible  writer  has  lately  at- 
tempted to  account  for  the  diffusion  of  alphabetic  writing,  and 
even  to  ascribe  its  invention  to  the  merchants  of  Phenicia.  We 
cannot  however  admit  that  this  would  have  been  a  natural  mode 
of  conveying  this  valuable  discovery.  Phenician  colonies  would 
indeed  carry  this  art  along  with  them,  as  well  as  such  others  as 
would  be  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  might  have  commu- 
nicated them  to  the  surrounding  barbarians ;  but,  as  in  modern 
times,  this,  because  least  obvious  in  its  value,  would  probably 
be  the  last  they  would  have  been  called  upon  to  impart  Our 
own  country  perhaps  furnishes  the  best  practical  method  of 
judging  of  the  chance  of  letters  being  introduced  by  mere  tra- 
ders among  their  customers.  Two  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
our  traders,  keeping  written  accounts,  have  been  in  the  practice 
of  daily  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  yet  that  people  has  never 
yet  become  sensible  of  the  want  of  such  a  method  of  recording 
the  terms  of  their  contracts.  So  far  then  from  being  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  the  necessities  of  commerce  either 
led  to  the  invention,  or  caused  the  diffusion  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ing, we  are  fully  satisfied  that  commerce  was  one  of  the  very 
last  of  the  arts  to  which  it  was  applied. 

Even  when  formal  histories  superseded  the  poetic  rhapsodies 
that  were  the  earliest  form  in  which  traditions  were  conveyed, 
the  expense  of  manuscripts,  and  the  scarcity  of  persons  capable 
of  reading  them,  compelled  the  authors  to  publish  them,  not  by 
the  multiplication  of  copies,  but  by  reciting  or  reading  them  to 
an  assembled  multitude.  In  this  way  the  Father  of  profane  his- 
tory communicated  his  work  to  the  states  of  Greece  collected 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games. 

Before  the  history  of  Herodotus  becomes  authentic,  all  the 
annals  of  the  ancient  heaUien  world  are  involved  in  darkness  and 
fable,  and  that  part  to  which  credit  can  be  given,  reaches  to  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  from  the  date  at  which  he  wrote.  If 
such  be  the  state  of  the  history  of  nations,  the  earliest  in  civili- 
zation, we  have  far  less  to  expect  from  the  annals  of  one  so  late 
in  its  admission  to  the  rank  of  a  polished  people,  as  the  Roman. 

But  even  had  the  Romans  possessed  records  of  their  earlier 
times,  we  find  that  one  sera  of  their  histpry  was  attended  by  a 
catastrophe,  in  which  by  far  the  greater  part  must  have  perish- 
ed. We  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  in  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty -fourth  year  after  the  usually  received  date 
of  its  foundation,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety  years  before  Uie 
Christian  sera.  By  this  disaster,  the  whole  accumulated  riches  of 
centuries  of  prosperity  perished.  Temples,  buildings  both  private 
suid  public,  monuments  of  every  description,  the  records  of  the 
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nation,  and  of  individuala,  the  books  of  the  pontiffsy  all  shared  in 
the  general  disaster.  Of  this  we  have  the  most  abundant  evidence, 
in  the  confession  of  the  very  authors  whom  we  are  now  accustom- 
ed to  quote,  as  the  authentic  historians  of  the  antecedent  times. 

The  passage  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  of  Livy,  is 
express  in  stating  that  nearly  all  perished.  Such  is  the  unques- 
tioned meaning  of  the  word  plermque,  although  we  have  seen 
an  attempt  to  limit  its  meaning  to  <<many,"  or  <<a  large  num- 
ber." The  capitol,  the  only  part  of  Rome  that  escaped  the  ge- 
neral devastation,  had  not  been  previously  the  only  or  even 
principal  receptacle  of  the  public  documents,  as  is  evident  from 
the  necessity  of  seeking,  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  for 
treaties  and  laws. 

<<  Imprimis  foedera  ac  leges  (erant  autem  eae  duodecim  tabulse, 
et  quaedum  regiae  leges)  conquiri  quae  compararent  jusserunt : 
alia  ex  iis  edita  etiam  in  vulgus :  quae  autem  ad  sacra  pertinebant, 
a  pontificibus  maxime,  ut  i*eligione  obstrictos  haberent  multitu- 
dinis  animos,  suppressa."   T%t.  Liv,  Lib,  6.  cap,  i. 

That  documents  existed  in  later  times,  purporting  to  be  there- 
Cords  of  the  kings  and  consuls,  prior  to  the  Gallic  invasion,  isevi- 
Aeni  from  various  passages  in  the  ancient  wnters.  But  their  au- 
thenticity is  liable  to  much  question,  nay,  we  have  direct  testi- 
mony that  they  were  considered  as  forgeries. 

<<  A  certain  writer,  however,  named  Clodius,  in  his  emenda- 
tions of  chronology,*  affirms  that  the  ancient  archives  were  de- 
stroyed when  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls ;  and  that  those 
now  shown  as  such,t  were  forged  in  favour  of  those  who  were 
anxious  to  stretch  their  lineage  far  back,  and  deduce  it  from  the 
most  illustrious  houses."  Plutarch^ s  Numay  in  Langhonu^t 
translation. 

A  stronger  proof,  that  these  documents  are  not  genuine^  ap- 
pears in  the  fact,  that,  when  they  are  referred  to,  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  them,  growing  out  of  the 
obsoleteness  of  the  language,  a  difficulty  which  is  most  strongly 
expressed  by  the  author,  who  gives  us  the  only  authentic  tran- 
script of  the  most  important  of  the  genuine  documents.  This  re- 
cord IS,  indeed,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  in  direot 
contradiction  to  the  histories  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  which 
could  not  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  drawn  from  other 
sources  of  equal  age  and  authenticity. 

In  the  ancient  authors,  we  find  direct  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  no  more  than  a  very  few  monuments  saved  from  this  ge- 
neral wreck.  We  shall  therefore  not  fear  to  weary  our  readers 
bjr  giving  a  list  of  them,  particularly  as  it  may  be  done  very  soc- 
ciBGtly  in  the  words  of  Horace. 

*  ^^X"^  Xtf"^  ^<*  ^^  original. 

t  mm  mijAm  nfuM^B^  in  the  original. 
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**  sic  Fautor  vetenun»  ut  tabuUs  peccare  vetmntes, 
Quas  bia^uinque  \m  sanzeniD^  faodera  regum 
Vel  Gahiu^  vel  cum  rigidit  atquata  Sabinu* 
Pontificum  Libroi^  annoaa  vouimiiia  Tatum  ;** 

Ub.  2.  I^^  L  V.  23. 

This  list,  tallies  exactly  with  that  in  the  passage  we  have 
({iioted  from  Livy,  differing  merely  in  its  particularizing  two 
treaties,  instead  of  expressing  them  in  general  terms.  Besides 
these  treaties  mentioned  by  Horace,  one  with  Gabii,  the  other 
with  the  Sabines,  Livy  mentions  one  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
dea,  Pliny  quotes  an  article  of  one  with  Porsenna,  and  Polybius 
fjives  us  an  entire  translation  of  one  of  great  importance,  made 
immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  with  the  eovem- 
ment  of  Carthage.  The  last  two,  give  us  a  view  of  the  history 
of  the  times,  entirely  different  from  any  we  would  derive  from 
the  historians.  The  condition  of  the  article  in  the  treaty  with 
Porsenna,  is,  that  the  Romans  shall  employ  iron  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  that  of  agriculture ;  a  condition  which  we  cannot  suppose 
to  have  been  imposed  upon  any  but  a  conquered  people,  who 
bad  placed  their  arms  and  their  persons  at  the  disposal  of  the 
victor.  No  other  historian  but  Tacitus,  uses  even  an  expression 
which  can  denote  such  a  terrible  humiliation,  and  yet  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  by  those  who  sift  the  truth  from  the  mass  of  false- 
hood in  which  it  is  involved,  that  the  Romans  were  not  only  sub- 
dued and  rendered  tributary,  but  that  one  third  part  of  their 
tribes  passed  back  to  the  state  whence  their  territory  had  origin- 
lUy  been  severed  by  the  force  of  arms.  Rome  owed  the  restora- 
tion of  its  independence,  neither  to  the  magnanimity  of  its  con- 
queror, nor  the  prowess  of  its  own  citizens,  but  to  the  defeat  of 
the  army  of  Porsenna,  when  in  pursuit  of  new  conquests. 

The  treaty  with  Carthage,  is  a  most  remarkable  document  It 
is  dated  in  the  consulship  of  Horatius  aad  Brutus,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  historians,  were  never  colleagues ;  it  shows  us  the  Ro- 
■ums  in  the  character  of  a  commercial  and  maritime  people,  a  light 
IB  which  no  historian  has  placed  them ;  it  gives  the  Carthaginians 
possession  of  a  part  of  Sicily,  eighty  years  before  the  date  as- 
ngned  by  Livy  for  their  first  entrance  into  that  island ;  and  it 
defines,  with  great  distinctness,  the  existing  limits  of  the  Ro- 
man sway,  including  cities  that  were  for  many  years  independent 
ind  hostile,  according  to  both  Livy  and  Dionysius. 

The  argument  in  respect  to  the  annals,  is  thus  stated  by  Nie- 
buhr ; — 

*'  I  am  now  come  to  the  qaeation  ao  often  raised,  as  to  the  genaineness  and 
ciedibility  of  the  original  annals ;  a  question,  the  discusaon  of  which  has  now 
been  placed  on  a  firm  ground,  such  as  our  predecessors  wanted,  by  the  fortunate 
discoveries  which  have  enriched  philology  in  our  days. 

**  According  to  a  well  known  custom,  manifestly  derived  from  very  ancient 
times,  the  chief  pontiff  wrote  on  a  whited  table,  the  events  of  the  year,  pro- 
d^es^  eclipses,  a  pestilence,  a  scardty,  campaigns,  triumphs,  the  deaths  of  il- 
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ously  believed  himself  to  be  the  first  poet  of  Rome,  because  he  shut  his  eyes 
agunst  the  old  native  poetry,  and  tried  successfully  to  suppress  it.  Of  that  poe- 
t^  and  of  its  destruction,  I  shall  speak  ebe where  :  here,  only  one  fufther  remark 
is  needful.  Ancient  as  the  original  materials  of  the  written  lays  were,  the  form  in 
which  they  were  handed  down,  and  a  f^reat  part  of  their  contents,  seem  to  have 
been  Gom|iarativelv  recent  If  the  pontifical  annals  adulterated  history'  in  favour 
of  the  patricians,  the  whole  ofthispoetrv  is  pervaded  by  a  plebeian  spirit,  by  ha- 
tred towards  the  oppressors,  and  fay  vinble  traces,  that  at  the  time  it  was  sung, 
tiwre  were  already  great  and  powerful  plebeian  houses.  The  assignments  of 
land  by  Numa,  TuUus,  Ancus,  and  Servius,  are  in  this  spirit;  all  the  favourite  kings 
befriend  freedom ;  the  patricians  appear  in  a  horrible  and  detestable  light,  as  ac- 
complices in  the  murder  of  Senrius ;  next  to  the  holy  Numa,  Servius  b  the  most 
ezeeltent  king;  Caia  Cecilia,  the  Roman  wife  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  is  a  plebeian,  a 
kinswoman  S^  the  Metelli ;  the  founder  of  the  republic  and  Mucius  Sczvola  are 

Skbeians ;  amonr  tlie  other  party,  the  only  noble  characters  are  the  Valerii  and 
[ontiit  houses  mendly  to  the  commons.  Hence  1  should  be  inclined  not  to 
date  these  poems,  in  the  form  in  which  we  know  their  contents,  before  Uie  re- 
tlontion  of  the  city  after  the  Gallic  disaster,  at  the  eariiest  This  is  also  indicated 
by  the  oonsolting  of  the  Pythian  oracle.  The  story  of  the  instructions  sent  by  the 
last  king  to  his  son,  to  get  rid  of  tlic  principal  men  of  Gabii,  is  a  Greek  tale  in 
Herodotus ;  so  likewise  we  find  the  stratagem  of  Zopyrus  repeated ;  we  must 
therefore  suppose  some  knowledge  of  Greek  legends,  though  not  necessarily  of 
Herodotus  himself." 

**  Between  the  completely  poetical  ag^  which  stands  in  a  relation  to  histoiy 
altc|;ether  irrational,  and  the  purely  historical  age,  there  intervenes  in  all  nations 
a  mixed  age,  which  may  be  called  the  mythico*oistorical.  It  has  no  precise  limits: 
but  it  reaches  to  the  point  where  cotemporary  history  begins  ;  and  its  character 
is  the  more  strongly  marked,  the  richer  the  nation  has  been  in  heroic  lays ;  and 
the  less  later  writers,  neglecting  those  sones,  and  without  calling  up  in  their 
minds  any  distinct  image  of  the  past,  have  nlled  up  the  void  in  its  history  from 
monuments  and  authentic  documents.  Hence,  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  we 
find  such  a  character  in  the  North  and  in  Spain;  whereas  during  the  same  period, 
the  history  of  countries,  which,  hke  Italy,  possess  no  historical  lays,  scarcely  con- 
tain a  trace  of  it.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Persian  war  still  displays  the  character 
of  a  f^e  epical  narrative  ;  in  earlier  times,  almost  every  tiling  that  is  stirring  and  at- 
tractive in  their  story  is  poetry.  In  Roman  history,  the  range  of  pure  fiction  does 
not  reach  much  lower;  although  from  time  to  time,  it  appeal's  again,  even  down  to 
the  fifth  century  :  the  disease  which  preys  on  this  history,  until  the  war  of  Pyr- 
ilius,  is  studied  alteration.  This  is  sheer  corruption  :  the  poetical  story  is  some- 
thing other,  but  it  is  also  something  better  than  pure  history,  on  the  field  of  which 
we  only  find  again  what  wearies  and  troubles  us  in  life.  The  relation  of  such  po- 
etical history  to  mytholojgy,  is  that  the  former  must  have  a  historical  foundation; 
tfiat  it  borrows  its  materials  mainly  from  history  as  transmitted  in  free  narrative  f 
while  the  latter  takes  them  from  religion  and  poems  on  a  laiger  scale,  and  does 
not  give  itself  out  to  be  a  possible  histoiy  of  the  common  oraer  of  things  in  the 
world  ;  although,  so  lon^  as  it  confines  itself  to  the  earth,  it  can  have  no  other 
theatre.  To  the  latter  kind,  for  instance,  belong  Hereules,  Romulus,  and  Sieg- 
fried, to  the  former,  Aristomenes,  Brutus,  and  the  Cid." 

Our  author  thus  speaks  of  the  sources  whence  he  supposes  the 
histories  of  Liv}^  and  Dionysius  were  derived. 

'*  The  poems,  out  of  which  what  we  call  the  history  of  the  Roman  kings  was  re- 
solved into  a  prose  narrative,  were  different  from  the  nenia  in  form,  and  of  great 
extent ;  consisting  parUy  of  lays  united  into  a  uniform  whole,  partiy  of  such  as 
are  detached,  and  without  any  necessary  connexion.  The  histOTy  of  Romulus 
is  an  epopee  by  itself:  on  Numa  there  can  have  been  only  short  lays.  Tullus, 
the  story  of  the  Horatii,  and  of  the  destruction  of  Alba,  form  an  epic  whole, 
like  the  poem  on  Romulus :  indeed,  here  Livv  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the 
poem  entire,  in  the  old  Roman  verM.    On  the  other  hand,  what  is  related  of 
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Ancua,  has  not  a  touch  of  poetic  colotiring.  Bat  af\erwarda,  with  T«rquiniii& 
Priflcus,  begins  a  great  poem,  which  ends  with  the  battle  of  Regillus ;  and 
ky  of  the  Tarquins,  even  in  its  proae  shape,  is  still  inexpresaiibly  poetical.  ' 
anival  of  Taiquiniiis,  the  LucunMS  at  Rome «  his  deeds  and  victones ;  hit  death  i 
then  the  marvellous  story  of  Senriust  TuUia's  impious  nuptiala;  the  murder  al 
the  just  kin^  \  the  whole  story  of  the  last  Tarquin  { the  warning  presages  of  hk 
fall ;  Lucretia ;  the  feint  of  Brutus  i  his  death  ( the  war  of  Porsenna  ;  in  fine,  tin 
truly  Homeric  battle  of  the  Regillus «  aU  thia  forms  an  epopee,  which  in  defid^ 
and  brilliance  of  imagination,  leaves  eveiy  thing  produoea  by  the  Romans  in ' 
ter  times,  far  behind  it  Knowing  nothing  of  Uie  unity  which  characterizes  i 
most  perfect  of  Greek  poems,  it  divides  itself  into  sections^  answering  to  the 
venium  in  the  lajr  of  the  Niebelungen «  and  should  any  one  ever  have  the  bokK— 
neas  to  restore  it  in  a  poetical  form,  he  would  commit  a  great  mistake  in  select* 
ing  any  other  than  that  of  this  noble  work. 

'<  On  the  confines  of  mythology,,  poetry  is  predominant;  at  the  opposite  en^ 
history.    Of  the  men  named,  during  the  period  we  are  entering  upon,  but  few 
are  imaginary  \  many  chronological  statements  from  the  yearly  registen^  haveatf 
the  definiteness  that  can  be  expected  in  so  dim  an  age  :  but  then  the  historka/ 
part  of  our  information  is  confined  to  this.    For  when  historians  arose,  attentioB 
was  exclusively  directed  to  what  bore  the  name  of  annals :  no  use  was  made  of 
monuments  and  original  documents ;  perhaps  through  carelessness  {  perhaps  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  made  to  agree  with  the  poetical  legends*  and  none  tbca 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  fragmentary  histoiy  drawn  fiom  autbes- 
tic  documents." 

■ 

In  our  inquiries  into  the  real  origin  of  the  Roman  people,  we 
may  be  guided  independently  of  tradition  :  by  the  nature  of  its 
language  ;  by  the  state  of  the  population  of  Italy  at  the  time  of 
its  first  rising  into  notice ;  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  Roman 
customs  and  institutions  with  those  of  surrounding  nations.  Lafl- 
guage,  indeed,  furnishes  a  sure  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  mixture  of  races  that  form  one  common  people.  In  that  of 
Rome,  we  can  still  trace  distinctly  a  double  origin,  and  thus  infer 
that  at  least  two  distinct  races  concurred  in  the  production  of  the 
people-king.  The  most  important  and  easily  recognised  of  theae 
co-ordinate  tongues,  is  unquestionably  Greek,  and  in  its  form  ap- 
proaching to  the  more  ancient  dialect,  the  ^olic  In  this,  we  find 
the  names  of  nearly  all  the  objects  relating  to  tillage  and  the  gentler 
arts  of  life;^  while  all  military  terms  are  obviously  foreign  to 
the  Grecian  language.  The  impression  is  irresistible,  that  a  gentle 
and  agricultural  race  had  been  conquered  by  one  warlike  and  fe- 
rocious, who  did  not  practise  the  arts  of  peace,  and  consequently 
had  no  name  for  its  implements  or  products. 

The  nation  by  whose  intervention  we  are  to  trace  the  com- 
mon origin  of  a  part  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  that  of  the  Greei(9) 
is  that  of  the  Pelasgi.  We  find  sufficient  evidence  in  ancient 
writers  to  prove,  that  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  this 
primitive  people  had  spread  its  tribes  over  a  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try. Our  author  concaves  that  he  is  warranted  in  affirming  that 
they  were  settled,  not  in  wandering  hordes,  but  as  powerful  and 
respectable  nations,  from  the  Po  and  the  Arno  in  Italy,  to  the 

*  Domus,  Ager,  Aratrum»  Vinum,  Oleum,  Bos,  Sus,  Ovis,  &c,  are  all  Greek; 
while  of  Enaii^  Ohdius,  Haiita,  he,^  we  see  no  trace  in  that  language. 
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RhyndacuSy  a  river  of  Mysiai  in  Asia  Minor.  But  when  history 
benn  to  be  written,  all  that  remained  of  this  race  were  solitary 
and  scattered  relics; — much  as  we  still  find  the  Celtic  tribes  iso- 
lated and  detached  in  Scotland,  in  Wales,  in  Connaught,  in  Brit- 
tany, and  in  the  mountains  of  Spain.  Those  who  could  not  appre- 
ciate  the  extent  of  their  influence  upon  the  manners  and  lan- 
guage they  were  themselves  using,  attempted  to  account  for  thia 
diffusion  by  an  hypothesis  of  colonies  and  migrations,  and  these 
at  so  late  a  period  as  to  have  been  impossible  in  the  then  state  of 
the  intervening  countries. 

The  Arcadians,  the  most  ancient  Argives,  and  the  lonians, 
#ere  all  Pelasgic  races.  So  were  the  people  of  Attica,  even  be- 
fore the  Ionic  emigration.*  Thessaly  was  occupied  by  them,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  Epirots,  Illyrians,  and  Libur- 
ni,  were  of  the  same  origin,  and  so  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
were  the  first  settlers  of  Macedon.  In  Italy,  the  Tyrrheni  are 
identified  as  Pelasgi,  in  consequence  of  the  flight  of  a  portion  of 
the  nation  into  Greece.  The  serfs  of  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia, 
who  w*ere  CEnotrians,  are  styled  Pelasgi,  and  were  no  doubt 
identified  by  their  language. 

Our  author  ventures  a  conjecture  which  is  highly  plausible, 
that  the  Trojans  were  also  Pelasgi,  an  hypothesis,  which,  if  ad- 
mitted, will  explain  a  great  number  of  traditions,  the  Italian  ori- 
giB  of  Dardanus,  and  the  voyage  of  ^neas.  In  what  manner 
this  nation  passed  into  Hellenes,  is  foreign  to  the  present  inquiry; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  there  is  convincing  proof  that  the  old- 
eft  settlers  to  whom  our  inquiries  can  reach,  whether  in  Greece 
or  in  Italy,  were  of  the  same  race,  and  this  race  Pelasgic  Among 
other  evidences,  may  be  adduced  the  identity  of  architecture. 
This,  which  has  been  styled  Cyclopean,  is  found  to  prevail  in 
the  more  ancient  buildings  of  both  countries,  and  to  precede  in 
the  one,  the  dawn  of  what  is  more  properly  styled  Grecian  art, 
in  the  other,  the  rise  of  the  Etruscan  architecture.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  the  difierent  specimens  of  this  architecture, 
which,  worthy  of  beings  as  gigantic  as  the  fabled  race  to  which 
they  are  attributed,  still  astonish  the  present  age. 

**  We  are  certainly  forced  to  pronounce  these  works  foreigfn  to  the  tribes 
known  to  our  history  in  LNitium,  as  greatly  surpassing  their  power;  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  confessing,  that  our  history  does  not  reach  up  so  fiur. 
For,  the  difficulty  lies  only  in  the  inadequate  power  of  those  tribes.  The  Etru»> 
can  walls,  and  the  works  of  the  Roman  kin^  are  not  inferior,  or  even  surpaa 
them  in  magnitude ;  the  raising  and  removing  the  obelisks  hewn  out  of  rocks^ 
is  a  still  more  gigantic  undertaking,  one  that  still  mocks  our  mechanical  powers. 
The  Peruvian  walls  and  roads,  are  also  no  less  enormous,  than  the  buildings  call- 
ed Cyclopean ;  but,  in  tiiese  cases,  there  is  nothing  incredible ;  because  we 
know  that  thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands,  laboured  at  task  work,  and 
that  DO  regard  was  paid  to  the  sacrifice  of  lives.    Those  forgotten  tribes*  in  the 
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country  of  the  Caacans  and  Latina,  compared  with  whoae  architecture,  that  of 
Rome,  under  the  Czsars,  is  diminutive,  belong  to,  or  precede  a  period,  in  which 
the  Greek  historian  of  the  Augustan  a^  in  accord  with  the  philosophiod  histo- 
rians of  the  last  century,  saw  nothing  m  this  very  country  of  the  aborigines,  but 
savages,  scarcely  possessing  the  faculty  of  speech,  the  oftspring  of.  the  rude 
earth.  In  like  manner,  the  vaulted  drains  or  Lake  Copais^  which  are  carried 
thirty  stadia  through  the  solid  rock,  and  to  clear  which  was  beyond  the  power 
of  Boeotia,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  certidnly  the  work  of  a  people  prior  to 
the  Greeks." 

Of  the  same  race  were  the  Siculi,  who  probably  escaped  from 
the  arms  that  reduced  their  compatriots  to  bondage,  and  sought 
independence  in  Sicily,  where,  however,  they  finally  suffered 
the  same  fate  with  their  brothers  of  Peloponnesus,  and  became 
the  serfs  of  the  Doric  Race. 

While  we  agree  with  Niebuhr  in  his  views  of  the  once  ex- 
tended dominion  of  the  Pelasgic  tribes,  we  must  enter  our  strong 
protest  against  the  idea  he  has  thrown  out  in  respect  to  their 
autochthanic  origin ;  an  idea  inconsistent  with  revelation,  and 
if  admitted,  destructive  of  all  our  received  views  of  the  econo- 
my of  the  Deity  in  his  government  of  the  world.  This  idea, 
which  is  but  faintly  sketched  in  his  first  edition,  assumes  a  more 
decided  character  in  the  one  before  us.  We  conceive  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  quote  it,  in  order  to  show  its  absurdity : — 

"  Pherecydes  had  not  the  same  grounds  which  justified  Hellanicus  in  the  case 
of  the  insulated  Pelasgians,  at  Spina  and  Cortona,  for  assuming  an  enugntioR 
horn  Hellas,  in  the  case  of  the  (Enotrians  and  Peucetians,  to  whom  be  sbooM 
have  added  the  SicuU  of  the  island.  The  latter  conclusion,  was  dictated  by  the 
fallacy  which  is  still  so  general,  that  tribes  of  a  common  stock  must  have  s|>nine 

Eenealogically,  by  ever-widening  ramifications,  from  a  common  root  This  fai- 
cy  escaped  detection  among  the  ancients,  perhaps  because  they  admitted  ma- 
^y  races  of  men  origpinally  dinerent.  They  who  do  not  recognise  such  a  plutali- 
ty»  but  ascend  to  a  smele  pair  of  ancestors,  betray  that  they  nave  no  idea  of  lan- 
guages and  their  modifications,  unless  they  cling  to  the  miracle  of  the  confiiawn 
of  tongues ;  a  miracle  which  may  suffice,  with  respect  to  such  races  as  present 
no  string  phyrical  difference.  But,  if  we  acknowledge  that  the  origin  or  thiogi 
lies  in  all  cases  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  notioni^  wnich  comprehend  only  (k* 
yelopment  and  progress,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  gcnng  back,  step  by  step,  in 
the  range  of  history,  we  shall  frequently  find  tribes  of  one  race,  that  is  identifieti 
by  peculiarities  of  character  and  language,  on  opporite  coasts :  as,  for  instance, 
the  Pelasgians  in  Greece,  Epirus,  and  the  south  ot  Italy  :  without  an^  necesnty 
for  assummg  one  of  these  separate  regions  to  have  been  the  original  hoine, 
whence  a  part  emigrated  to  the  other.  In  like  manner,  we  find  Iberians  on  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean;  Celts  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  This  is  analoraisto 
the  geography  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  the  great  classes  of  whick 
are  separated  by  mountains,  and  inclose  narrow  seas. 

Besides  nations  which  are  distinguished  in  their  lanrua^  and  species,  ontr 
by  stronger  and  fainter  shades,  there  are  others,  whicn  differ  so  widely  from 
each  other,  that  to  explain  tlie  affinity,  which  notwithstanding  they  indisputi- 
bly  exhibit,  it  would  be  necessary,  according  to  the  ordinary  view,  to  suppofc 
that  they  have  been  intermixed  ;  or,  if  tlieir  languages  bear  the  stamp  of  a  nt* 
tural  development,  that  they  have  diverged  from  the  common  character,  in  oppo- 
mte  directions,  carelessly  and  capriciously,  a  supposition  that  is  contrary  to  lU 
experience.  Thus,  the  affinity  of  the  Persian  language  with  the  Sclavonic,  ia 
structure  and  etymology,  and,  in  some  points,  with  the  German,  is  striking:  the 
same  relation  exists  between  the  Sclavonic  and  Lithuanian ;  perhaps,  alMV  ^' 
'tween  the  Gaelic  %nd  Welsh :  and  so  likewise,  there  is  an  evident  fundamental  af- 
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finity  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  language  {  not  a  mere  intermixture,  whicli 
odt  gives  and  alters  certain  words :  bu^  at  the  same  time,  we  may  perceive  a 
dirierence  no  less  decided,  even  in  the  element  of  the  former,  in  which,  before 
the  languages  of  totally  different  races  were  mixed  with  it,  the  affinity  subsisted 
pave.  This,  however,  is  not  more  surprising,  than  the  conformities  and  diversi- 
tiea  perceivable  throughout  nature,  which  cnaimcterize  species,  and  among  thera 
many  that  pass  for  accidental  varieties,  so  that  they  maintain  unidterably  a  distinct 
existence,  and  are  collected  into  one  genus  only  by  abstraction.  Such  kindred, 
but  essentially  distinct  races,  were  the  Greeks  and  Pelasgians." 

Now,  if  the  above  extract  mean  any  thing,  it  seems  to  express 
an  opinion,  that  the  different  varieties  of  the  human  race,  have 
sprung  up  in  different  soils  and  climates,  identical  in  their  ge- 
neric, but  differing  in  their  specific  character,  according  to  lo- 
cal circumstances ;  and  that  races  differing,  thousands  of  miles 
in  their  habitation,  should,  notwithstanding,  acquire  languages 
so  similar  in  structure,  and  even  in  words,  that,  <^ according  to 
the  ordinary  view,"  these  tongues  may,  without  any  violation 
of  probability,  be  considered  as  mere  dialects.  Infidelity  has 
led  its  votaries  into  many  absurd  opinions,  but  we  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  met  with  any  so  absurd  as  this.  The  received  chro- 
nology of  the  Old  Testament,  and  still  more,  that  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  affords  ample  time  for 
a  nation  to  have  spread  itself  as  widely  as  the  Pelasgi,  before 
the  dawn  of  profane  history.  The  emigrations  of  Cadmus,  of 
Cecrops,  of  Danaus,  and  the  migrations  of  the  Hellenic  tribes, 
8u£Bce  to  explain  that  change,  in  the  constitution,  the  language, 
and  the  manners  of  Greece,  which  transported  it  from  a  Pelasgic 
to  a  Hellenic  nation.  The  sources  of  the  changes  that  occurred 
in  Italy,  rnrni  be  sought  in  another  direction. 

The  Pelasgi  never  extended  far  to  the  north.  We  find  them 
bounded  by  the  Strymon  and  the  Algos  in  Macedon,  and  closely 
skirting  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic.  Is  it  unreasonable,  then,  to 
suppose,  that  they  found  their  way  into  Europe,  directly  from 
Asia,  by  the  way  of  the  Hellespont,  while  the  races  that  succes- 
sively invaded  them,  were  pursuing  the  more  lengthened  circuit 
of  the  Euxine?  Even  profane  history,  shows  us  the  ancestors  of 
people  who  have  since  spread  themselves  over  western  Europe, 
engaged  in  wars  in  the  narrow  countries  that  lie  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas.  The  Massagetse,  or  Goths,  are  found 
to  force  the  Scythians  upon  the  Cimmerians,  who  are  unques- 
tionably the  first  germ  of  the  vast  nation  of  Celts.  The  last 
named  people,  then,  for  the  first  time,  entered  Europe,  and  set- 
tled around  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  whence,  in  process  of 
lime,  they. were  urged  forwards  by  the  irresistible  stream  of  Go- 
thic and  Scythian  population,  until  we  find  them,  in  the  time  of 
Caesar,  driven  beyond  the  Seine  in  Gaul,  flying  to  the  mountains 
of  Noricum,  and  occupying  the  remote  island  of  Britain  ;  while, 
fn  the  previous  ages,  they  had  penetrated  to  Italy,  Greece,  and 
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even  back  into  Asia.  If  the  prevalence  of  Roman  power,  checked, 
for  a  time,  the  progress  of  the  Gothic  nations,  and  destroyed  or 
subdued  the  advanced  guard  of  the  mighty  host,  the  delay  was 
but  temporary ;  and  the  people  whom  we  find  in  its  earlieit 
state,  warring  in  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  finished  its  victo- 
rious career  on  the  confines  of  the  Lybian  desert,  after  subduing 
Spain,  and  passing  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

Such  instances  of  emigration,  founded  on  well-established  his- 
torical facts,  form  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the 
belief,  which  holds  that  all  nations  arose  in  Asia,  from  one  com- 
mon stock.    The  diversities  of  physical  conformation,  are  bat 
specific  difierences,  or,  rather,  cases  of  accidental  variety,  growing 
indeed  out  of  causes  now  inscrutable  to  us,  and  that  have,  per- 
haps, ceased  to  act    Our  globe  shows  upon  its  surface,  the  ac- 
tion of  physical  causes,  far  more  intense  than  any  we  now  know 
to  exist;  and  the  same  activity,  in  the  causes  that  we  still  see  affect- 
ing, in  less  degrees,  the  colour,  the  forms,  and  the  stature  of 
men,  would  account  sufficiently  well  for  all  their  varieties.  That 
a  great  catastrophe,  sweeping  all  animated  beings  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  by  the  power  of  mighty  currents  of  water,  did 
take  place,  not  partially,  but  generally,  at  a  period  not  more  re- 
mote than  that  assigned  for  the  deluge,  we  have  now  conclusive 
evidence,  distinct  irom  that  of  sacied  history.    To  dry  up  the 
humid  surface,  to  clothe  it  with  new  vegetation,  and  fit  it  for  the 
abode  of  our  race,  must  have  demanded  an  agency,  similar,  in- 
deed, but  far  more  effective,  than  that  which  now  produces  simi- 
lar results.    We  dare  not  venture  to  ascribe  this  to  direct  mi- 
racle ;  the  usual  course  of  Providence  works  by  natural  means; 
and  we  would  be  loath  to  apply  supernatural  agency,  except  in 
those  very  cases,  where  the  record  of  direct  interposition  to  vaiy 
and  alter  the  course  of  physical  things,  is  preserved  for  our  instruc- 
tion.   If,  then,  the  action  of  natural  agents  must  thus  have  been^ 
and  for  a  very  limited  time,  more  intense  than  it  has  since  been, 
may  they  not  have  affected  our  species,  as  powerfully  as  they 
must  have  done  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  vegetable 
world  ? 

The  earliest  authentic  accounts,  show  no  part  of  the  Pelasgic 
race,  retaining  its  independence  in  Italy,  except  the  CBnotrians. 
The  Tyrrheni,  extending  at  that  time  from  the  Tiber,  through  the 
present  Tuscany,  and  across  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  the  AlpSf 
had  become  the  vassals  of  a  race  with  which  they  have  been  hi- 
therto confounded.  This  race  was  the  Etrurian,  or  Tuscan. 

Between  CBnotria  and  Tyrrhenia,  were  interposed  the  Opi- 
cans,  Oscans,  or  Ausonians.  The  Oscan  language,  is  the  root  of 
that  part  of  the  Latin,  which  is  not  o£  Pelasgic  origin  and  cog- 
nate to  the  Greek.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
tongues  of  the  Volsci  and  JSqui,  and  the  language  of  the  Sam- 
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niteSy  18  expressly  called  Oscan  ;  hence,  it  was  used  by  the  whole 
race  of  the  Sabelli,  including  the  Sabines,  the  Marsians,  the 
MarrucinianSy  the  PelignianSi  and  the  Vestinians.  Our  author 
also  classes  the  Hernici  with  the  Oscan  race.  This  language  also 
spread  into  Bruttium  and  Messapia,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
tiie  dialect  of  the  Apulians.  Unlike  the  Etruscan,  it  is  not  an 
inexplicable  mystery.  The  remains  of  it  that  have  reached  us 
in  the  form  of  inscriptions,  may,  from  their  identity  with  tlie 
Latin,  be  in  some  cases  explained  word  for  word,  and  are,  in  all, 
perfectly  intelligible.  Its  words  are  still  extant  in  the  Latin, 
bat  in  shapes  that  have  lost  syllables  and  terminations  ;  and  we 
find  grammatical  forms  in  it,  which  we  still  recognise  in  the  Ro- 
man tongue,  but  rarely,  and  as  exceptions  to  the  inflexions  deriv- 
ed from  the  Pelasgic.  If,  then,  we  can,  by  the  aid  of  the  Latin, 
still  decypher  the  Oscan,  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  it  was  un- 
derstood by  the  people  of  Rome,  and  that  they  listened  with 
pleasure  to  plays  performed  in  that  tongue.    Nothing  was  re- 

Juired  but  a  little  use,  as  we  at  the  present  day  read  with  ease 
ie  Pastorals  of  Burns  and  Ramsay,  although  written  in  lan- 
guage antiquated  in  England  since  the  days  of  Henry  IV. 

To  the  Oscan  race  also  belong  the  Casci,  who,  according  to  our 
author,  uniting  with  the  conquered  Pelasgi,  formed  the  Latins. 
The  ruling  powers  among  the  Umbrians,  were  also  cognate  to 
the  Oscans.  Whether,  in  their  occupation  of  Italy,  they  had  pre- 
ceded the  Pelasgi,  and  after  being  driven  by  them  to  strong  holds 
in  the  Appenines,  had  again  descended  and  subdued  them,  (ft* 
whether  they  had  followed  them,  is  unimportant,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  modern  researches.  That  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  they  had  once  stood  in  the  relation  of  military  ru- 
lers, is  evident  from  what  we  have  already  stated  of  the  respec- 
tive origin  of  the  military  and  agricultural  terms  of  the  Latin 
language  ;  the  former  being  Oscan,  the  latter  Pelasgic. 

Another  people  exercised  a  prominent  agency  upon  the  for- 
tunes and  history  of  Italy.  This  was  the  Etruscan  nation,  long 
confounded  with  their  subject  Tyrrheni,  but  at  last  distinguish- 
ed from  them,  in  a  masterly  manner,  by  Niebuhr. 

'<  About  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  the  Etruscans  excited  the  attention  and 
fean  of  the  Greeks  as  masters  of  the  Tyrrhenean  Sea  (  although  Dionyaiut  is 
n^irtmken  in  suppoding  that  the  Greeks  named  the  whole  west  of  Italy  after  them: 
tiiat  name  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  genuine  Tyrrhenians.  When  they  were 
confined  to  Tuscany,  and  even  there  hM  become  dependant  on  the  sovereignty 
of  Borne,  their  renown  passed  away,  and  the  cotemporaries  of  Polybius  held 
their  former  greatness  to  be  fabulous.  In  Roman  History,  they  are  of  importance, 
only  from  the  period  of  the  king^  to  the  Gallic  conquest  Afterwards,  in  compa- 
rison with  Uie  Sabellian  tribes,  they  are  quite  inglorious.  By  the  Greeks  they 
are  mentibned,  mostly  to  their  discredit  f  sometimes  as  pirates,  sometimes  as 
giuttoiit  i  by  the  Romans,  only,  as  aruspices  and  artists :  it  is  not  a  traditional 
opinion  which  has  taught  the  modems,  that,  without  regard  to  the  extent  their 
empire  once  had,  they  were  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  their  cities,  the  numerous  works  of  art  that  have  been  discovered. 
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the  national  spirit  of  the  Tuscans,  who  saw  in  them,  ancestors  they  were  prood 
of;  even  the  tempting  enig^ma  of  a  language  utterly  unknown :  all  this  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  modems  toward  them  above  every  other  ItaKan  tribes 
and  the  Etruscans  are  at  present  incomparably  more  celebrated  and  honoured 
than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Livy.  Unhappily,  the  interest  thus  felt,  has  not  been 
combined  with  an  equal  deg^e  of  judgment  and  impartiality  :  men  Yanp  not 
been  willing  to  content  themselves  with  knowing  only  what  research  could  dis- 
cover: and  no  part  of  literature  relating  to  ancient  history,  contains  so  much  that 
IS  irrational,  hasty,  and  unprofitable,  nay  uncandid,  as  may  be  found  m  whst 
has  been  written  on  the  Etruscan  language  and  history,  since  the  dajra  of  Annioi 
ofViterbo." 

Because  Ty  rrhenia  retained  its  name  after  it  had  been  conquer- 
ed by  the  Etruscans,  the  Greeks  called  two  different  races  by  the 
same  epithet ;  as  we,  by  the  terms  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  un- 
derstand at  the  present  day,  the  descendants  of  the  SpaniardSy 
who  conquered  those  countries,  and  yet  know  no  other  Daffies 
for  the  original  inhabitants.  Now,  as  the  one  race  was  Pelasgic, 
which  the  Greeks  supposed  to  be  confined  to  their  own  country, 
the  story  of  the  Thessalian  migration  was  invented,  and  for  simi- 
lar reasons  the  tale  of  the  Lydian  descent  of  the  ancient  Tyrrheni. 

Dionysius  combats  botli  these  opinions.  That  the  account  of  i 
Lydian  colony  was  not  founded  on  a  tradition  of  that  country,  he 
shows  by  quoting  the  authority  of  Xanthus ;  and  his  asaertion 
that  the  Etruscans  9poke  a  peculiar  language,  cannot  be  o▼e^ 
come,  because  when  he  lived,  it  was  both  spoken  and  written. 
The  names  of  Tusci  and  Etruria,  appear  to  have  been  foreign  to 
them  in  their  own  tongue;  they  called  themselves  Rasena.  In 
the  time  of  their  greatness,  they  not  only  ruled  over  Etruria  pro- 
per, but  over  a  great  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  from  which  it 
appears  they  had  expelled  the  Umbrians.  Their  territories  ex- 
tended to  the  North  into  Rhaetia,  whose  name,  indeed,  appears  to 
be  derived  from  the  same  source  as  Rasena.  But  they  at  no  time 
occupied  the  whole  of  Cisalpine  Gaiil.  The  Tieinus  formed  their 
western  boundary  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Po,  where  thef 
met  the  Ligures,  and  the  latter  nation  appear  to  have  possessed 
the  southern  bank,  as  far  as  the  site  of  Parma.  To  the  north  of 
the  Appenine,  they  possessed  twelve  sovereign  cities,  united  by 
ties  of  confederacy,  and  the  same  number  in  Etruria  proper. 

The  form  and  manner  of  their  government  is  very  importaoty 
inasmuch  as  it  sheds  great  light  upon  the  early  history  of  Roooe. 
Each  of  the  sovereign  capitals,  possessed  a  territory  containiog  i 
number  of  subject  towns,  inhabited  by  colonies,  or  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  population  that  had  been  subdued.  Founded 
upon  conquest,  the  Etruscan  state  consisted  of  a  nobility,  upon 
whom  were  dependant  vast  numbers  of  clients  ^  hewers  of  stone, 
tasked  by  severe  masters,  to  whose  labours  we  owe  the  works  at' 
tributed  to  the  ruling  people;  the  taste  and  design,  however,  tfc 
alone  Etruscan ;  the  workmanship  is  Pelasgic. 

The  general  affairs  of  the  Etruscan  nation,  were  not  decided 
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by  popular  assemblieSi  or  even  by  a  numerous  senate,  but  by 
meetings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  land.  These  chiefs  were  the  per- 
^ns  from  whom  the  Romans  received  instruction  in  divination; 
they  constituted  a  warlike  sacerdotal  caste,  and  were,  in  truth,  a 
feudal  nobility,  exalted  by  the  aid  of  popular  superstition.  Even 
80  late  as  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  the  government  of 
the  Etruscan  cities  was  vested  in  the  nobility,  while  in  the  south 
•f  Italy,  the  people  had,  as  at  Rome,  obtained  a  share  of  the  su- 

{reme  power.  A  free  and  respectable  commonalty,  was  never 
>rmed  among  the  Etruscans,  and  to  this,  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
weakness  of  its  rich  and  populous  cities,  in  the  Roman  wars,  so 
toon  as  that  state  had,  by  its  institutions,  obtained  a  numerous 
Sbfaotry  composed  of  free  citizens. 

The  Etruscans  had  at  one  period  stretclied  their  power  across 
Latium,  and  formed  establishments  in  Campania.  These  were 
short-lived ;  the  territory  of  Latium  was  soon  forced  from  their 
•way,  but  a  settlement  in  Campania  existed  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod. We  cannot  but  think,  that  we  see  in  this  irruption  of 
the  Etruscans,  an  event,  that  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  Rome.  The  intimate  connexion  between  the  Ro- 
man Patricians  and  the  nobility  of  Etruria,  is  consistent  only 
with  an  identity  of  caste,  and  of  course  a  connexion  in  blood. 
The  relations  of  patron  and  client,  Jafe  the  same  feudal  institu- 
tion, perhaps  in  a  nobler  form,  as  that  which  united  the  princes 
<lf  Etruria  to  their  vassals.  The  original  government  of  Rome, 
is  shown  by  our  author  to  have  been  strictly  aristocratic.  The 
Curiae  in  which  the  sovereign  power  was  lodged,  and  by  whom 
the  original  senate  was  chiefly  chosen,  were  the  assembli^  of 
the  Patricians,  and  not  of  the  whole  people.  The  gentes  of 
which  the  Curiae  were  composed,  were  clans,  whose  bond  of 
union  was  patriarchal ;  and,  although  not  solely  growing  out  of 
ties  of  blood,  yet  dependent  upon  it  in  a  great  degree.  Such 
are  the  clans  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  even  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  every  member  of  which  bears  the  gentile  name,  as  in 
Home,  and  many  of  which  count  kindred  with  the  chief,  while 
others  are  the  descendants  of  mere  bondsmen,  or  members 
of  broken  clans,  that  have  sought  and  received  protection. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  first  edition,  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  Ronie 
was  a  colony  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Caere,  once  known  as  the 
Chreek  Agylla,  but  reduced  by  the  former  nation.  With  this 
cityy  the  connexion  of  Rome  is  mysterious,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  any  of  the  received  histories.  This  hypothesis  we 
do  not  find  repeated  in  the  present  edition^  but  it  is  well  worthy 
of  examination : — 

"  If  Rome  WM  an  Etruscan  dtjr,  it  mutt  be  regarded  aa  a  colony  from  one  of 
the  twelve  cities  {  and  by  this  means»  the  origin  of  the  subordinate  class,  the 
fXcNti,  is  easilj  expficable.   They  would  be  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  di^riet, 
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tfaie  Siculi,  a  people  connected  with  the  Greek,  (Pela8gic«)  itock :  and  the  name 
of  their  city,  may  have  more  than  the  sound  of  a  Greek  word.  Thus,  Caere  was 
Siculian,  and  her  Etruscan  name  did  not  supplant  the  old  Siculian  one  m  the 
mouth  of  a  Greek." 

But  Rome  had  not  a  single  origin,  nor  could  it  have  been  as 
recent  as  the  date,  ab  urbe  condiia.    Many  circumstances  must 
have  compelled  an  occupation  of  the  seven  hills,  as  early  as 
a  population  began  to  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.    The 
aborigines  are  mentioned  as  dwelling  in  thickly  settled  villages, 
upon  the  hills ;  one  unquestionably  existed  upon  the  Palatini 
mount,  another  on  the  Janiculum,  a  third  near  the  Vatican,  and 
a  fourth,  and  more  important,  on  the  Agonian  or  Quirinal  hill, 
to  which  the  capitol  served  as  a  citadel.    Motives  of  security, 
would  have  led  the  Pelasgic  race  to  occupy  these  strong  posts^ 
BQ  soon  as  they  began  to  apprehend  danger  from  their  invaders^ 
and  modern  researches  have  shown  traces  of  Cyclopean  walls^ 
within  the  circuit  of  Rome.    The  nature  of  the  climate,  woul<L 
also  have  led  to  the  occupation  of  these  hills,  as  soon  as  th& 
country  was  peopled.    The  malaria,  if  more  terrific  in  modem, 
times,  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Tiber  and  the  plains  of  Latium.    They  performed  their~ 
agricultural  labours  in  the  healthy  season,  but  retired  to  the  hill^ 
during  the  period  of  disease.  The  advantages  of  the  site  of  Rome—, 
in  this  respect,  are  well  depicted  by  Cicero. 

'^Locumque  delcgit,  et  fontibus  abundantem,  et  in  regioner 
peatilenti  salubrem :  coUes  enim  sunt,  qui  cum  perflantur  ipsi^ 
tum  adferunt  umbram  vallibus."  De  Bepub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi. 

Long  after  the  history  of  Rome  becomes  authentic,  the  barn^- 
and  permanent  dwellings  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  their* 
labourers,  lay  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  things,  which  probably  esisteA 
about  the  time  assigned  for  the  foundation  of  Kome,  may,  per — 
haps,  assist  us  to  understand  the  legends,  that,  although  blae  icm. 
themselves,  were  beyond  doubt  a  poetic  version  of  the  true  oc — 
currenccs.  The  Etruscans  had  spread  their  conquests  over  Um 
plains  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  extended  their  sway  U 
the  ancient  Campania.  They  had,  no  doubt,  established  in  the^ 
villages  and  fortified  places  which  occupied  the  hills  of  Rome,  ^^ 
government  similar  to  that  we  find  in  Tuscany  itself,  of  ^ 
ruling  over  clients.  In  such  a  state,  the  Palatine  hill  continued^ 
while  the  Sabines,  an  Oscan  race,  issuing  from  the  Appenines-^^ 
occupied  the  Capitol  and  Quirinal  hill.  Between  these  continL  — 
ous  establishments,  hostilities  were  inevitable,  probably  bloodjr^  -» 
but,  from  the  strength  of  their  positions,  and  the  imperfection  o^  ^ 
the  art  of  attack,  indecisive.  That  either  of  them  should  hav  ^ 
anxiously  sought  the  aid  of  mercenaries,  or  wanderinf^  warrior^^t 
is  evident ;  and  the  Etruscans  of  the  Palatine  hill,  found  this  m  wi 
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t  Latin  band,  probably  expelled  from  their  homes  by  a  Sabellian 
invasion,  and  equally  enemies  with  them  of  the  Sabine  name. 
That  a  bold  and  successful  condotiiero  should  have  been  enabled 
tp  asaame  the  kingly  authority,  is  not  improbable,  while  the 
haughty  spirit  of  the  Etruscan  nobles,  as  well  as  the  religious 
pmudices  of  caste,  would  have  forbidden  the  admission  of  him 
or  nis  followers,  to  the  right  of  intermarriage.  That  such  a  right, 
denied  at  home,  and  spurned  by  the  neighbouring  villages,  should 
have  been  sought  by  fraud,  supported  by  the  force  of  arms,  is 
no  improbable  story,  and  that  these  surreptitious  marriages  should 
have  finished  by  cementing  the  followers  of  Romulus  into  one 
people  with  the  subjects  of  Tatius,  is  in  the  course  of  nature ; 
while  the  descendants  of  the  ravished  Sabines,  in  right  of  the 
Uood  of  their  mothers,  might  safely  claim  the  sacred  privileges 
of  the  Oseans,  and  challenge  equality  of  honours  with  the  Etrus- 
cans of  the  Palatine.  Hence,  the  three  tribes,  with  their  retain- 
ers and  clients,  of  which  the  state  of  Romulus  finally  consisted. 
These  three  tribes  were  named  Rhamnes^  Titles,  and  Luceres. 
The  second  was  of  Sabine,  the  third,  of  Tuscan  origin  ;  the -first 
unquestionably  Latin,  as  we  can  in  no  other  way  account  for 
the  affinity  of  the  early  Romans  with  the  Latin  nation. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  elevation  of  another  lead- 
er of  mercenaries  to  the  regal  title,  which  renders  our  hypothe- 
sia  less  improbable  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con- 
aider,  that  the  power  ascribed  to  the  kings  was  extremely  limit- 
ed, in  all  but  military  matters. 

That  the  unknown  leader  of  a  warlike  band,  should  have  as- 
pired to  the  honours  of  divine  original,  and  that  he  should  have 
sought  to  derive  his  descent  on  the  human  side,  from  a  royal 
race,  in  the  country  of  his  nativity,  is  consistent  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  age.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  tale  is  as  improbable 
as  the  former;  for  Romulus,  although,  by  the  legend,  the  heir 
of  the  Alban  throne,  takes  no  steps  to  claim  his  rights :  and  the 
subsequent  legend  of  the  fall  of  Alba,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
away  of  the  descendants  of  ^neas. 

•  lljebuhr,  in  his  hypothesis  of  a  tribe,  (the  Rhamnes,)  inha- 
biting the  Palatine  hill,  united  to  a  Sabine  tribe  on  the  Uapito- 
line,  confesses  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  cotemporaneous 
appearance  of  a  third  tribe.  To  solve  the  difficulty*,  he  infers 
that  this  last  had  inferior  civil  rights.  Of  this,  however,  there 
is  no  proof;  the  presumption  derived  from  the  leiirend  is,  rather, 
that  they  all  stood  upon  an  equal  footing.  In  fact,  in  another 
place,  our  author  seems  to  be  inclined  to  place  the  Luceres  first, 
in  consequence  of  their  influence  in  religious  matters.  Cicero 
derives  the  name  of  this  tribe  from  Lucumo,  an  ally  of  Romu- 
lus in  the  Sabine  war.    This  name  is,  however,  not  that  of  an 
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indiridualy  but  a  title  of  office,  held  by  the  chief  magistrate  of 
all  the  Etruscan  cities. 

That  the  Sabines,  under  Tatius,  were  not  distant  from  the  site 
of  Romcy  but  actually  inhabited  the  Quirinal  hill,  and  occupied 
the  capitoly  is  conclusively  established  by  our  author ;  the  eiii 
istence  of  a  town  on  the  Palatine  mounts  is  admitted  by  all  his* 
torians ;  their  alliance  would  have  formed  but  two  tribea,  aoi 
yet  the  very  name,  is  a  proof  more  cogent  than  can  be  furoish* 
ed  in  any  other  way,  that  the  distinction  could  not  have  tak«i 
place,  before  there  were  three  tribes  in  existence. 

This  federal  union,  must  have  formed  a  power  far  greater  tbta 
that  of  any  of  the  surrounding  towns;  hencei,  they  either  souglil 
the  alliance,  or  were  subdued  by  the  arras  of  their  ambitioof 
neighbour.  One  general  system  of  policy,  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  towards  those  who  submittea  ;  the  inhabitants  were  re* 
moved  to  Rome,  and  compelled  to  reside  within  its  walls.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  pith 
perty.  One  third  alone  of  their  lands,  became  the  property  of 
the  Populus  Romanus;  the  remaining  two-thirds  were  left  to  tlM 
former  proprietors.  As  a  return  for  protection,  in  some  caseii 
and  escape  from  total  ruin  in  others,  they  became  liable  to  mi* 
litary  service.  Free  in  person,  although  possessing  no  share  in 
the  government,  they  furnished  the  formidable  infantry  thit 
finally  subdued  the  world,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  thoM 
sturdy  plebeians,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  republic,  conotituCed 
nearly  the  whole  nation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  thus  united  to  the  Roman 
state,  were  Latins;  and  the  union  with  Alba,  an  event  whieh  can" 
not  be  questioned,  however  false  may  be  the  circumstances  na^ 
rated  as  having  attended  it,  finally  gave  a  Latin  character  to  the 
united  people.  *The  ancient  language  became  entirely  unintelli* 
gible,  and  any  traditions  in  it  must  have  been  wholly  lost  All 
the  traditions  now  extant,  in  reference  to  times  antecedent  to  the 
era  of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  are  therefore  Latin ;  the  Etna- 
can  and  Sabine  legends  are  for  ever  lost  The  very  name  of  the 
ancient  city  became  foreign  to  its  inhabitants,  and  restricted  to 
the  patrician  families,  was  held  by  them  too  sacred  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  common  people. 

Among  die  more  remarkable  of  the  Latin  legends,  is  that  in 
relation  to  the  settlement  of  ^neas.  Our  author  is  inclined  ts 
reject  it  in  toto.  It  was,  in  truth,  unimportant  in  its  conseauen< 
ces,  and  may  therefore  be  admitted  to  be  either  true  or  falie, 
without  changing  the  character  of  the  history.  We  must,  for 
ourselves,  say,  that  it  is  too  much  endeared  to  us  by  early  im* 
preiaions,  to  be  rejected,  and  that  we  would  as  willingly  join  the 
critiiss,  who  deny  that  Troy  ever  existed,  and  thus  destroy  the 
illusion  of  the  Iliad  Poem,  as  unite  in  committing  a  similar  out- 
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rage  upon  the  ^neid :  be  the  story  true  or  false^  it  waa  believed 
by  the  Romans  at  a  very  early  date ;  and  the  first  negotiation  oa 
recordi  with  the  states  of  Greecoi  expresslv  refers  to  the  Tro- 
jan origin  of  the  Roman  nation.  The  Greeks,  too,  were  aware^ 
and  admitted,  that  the  whole  Trojan  race  was  not  extinguishctd^ 
although  the  place  of  its  preservation  was  hid  from  them  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  Latin  nation,  until  it  again  burst  forth  into  splen- 
dour, as  the  people^king  of  Rome. 

Let  us,  however,  hear  what  our  author  says  upon  this  sub- 
ject 

**  By  th»  ornnbination  of  evidence,  I  think  I  have  efltabliahed  tfie  correctnew 
•f  the  view,  that  the  Trojan  legend  did  not  eome  out  of  the  Gieek  literatim 
into  Latiuro,  but  niuflt  be  considered  aa  native :  and  when  1  have  added  that  it 
haa  not  on  that  account  the  least  historical  truth,— ^ny  more  than  the  descent  of 
the  Gotha  from  the  Getes,  or  that  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons  from  the  Macedo- 
mans^  all  which  are  related  with  full  fiuth  by  native  writeiv,— nor  even  the  slights 
est  historical  importance,  I  should  wish  1  might  quit  the  subject.  But  he  who 
brings  forward  inquiries  of  this  kind,  is  seldom  permitted  to  decline  expressing 
hia  sospieion,  if  he  has  one,  where  no  human  sagacity  can  arrive  at  a  decisive 
tokitien  i  aa  is  here  the  case  with  the  question,  how,  at\er  all,  this  trsdition  may 
have  arisen.  The  following  hypothesis,  is,  wiUi  me,  not  a  despeiate  attempt  to 
find  aome  escape  or  other  noro  a  diflficulty :  it  is  my  conviction  \  yet,  but  for  that 
Doeessity  of  speaking,  I  should  be  silent  on  the  subiect 

**  Every  thing  we  have  to  rely  upon  in  the  mythological  stories,  which  can 
help  us  in  discovering  the  affinitiea  of  nations,  indicatea  that  wluch  existed  be- 
Iwaeo  the  Trojans  and  the  Pelasgic  tribes,  the  Arcadians,  Epirots,  (Enotrians ; 
but,  above  all,  tlie  T}Trbenian  PeGugians.  Dardanus  comes  from  the  ci^  of  Co- 
iTthus  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  to  the  Simois :  Corythus  is,  in  Virgil,  a  Tjrr- 
nenian ;  according  to  Hellanicus  and  Cephalon,  a  lYojan :  thb  expedition  of 
Dardanus,  that  of  the  Trojans  to  Latium  and  Campania,  and  the  migrations  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  to  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  the  Hellespont,  may  safely  be  explain- 
ed as  only  indicating  national  affinity.  That  the  Penates  of  Lavinium  were  the 
gods  of  Samothmce,  is  an  opinion  almost  universally  received :  so  much  so^  that 
Attieus,  though  be  did  not  controvert  the  story  about  the  migration  of  JEneaa, 
eanduded  that  the  Penates  had  been  brought  from  that  island :  so  much  so^  that 
the  Samothracians,  like  the  Uians,  are  said  to  have  been  recognised  as  kinsmen 
of  the  Roman  people :  which  must  be  understood  to  mean  not  merely  the  belief 
of  individuals,  but  one  declared  by  the  government.  From  this  community  of 
religion,  as  of  lineage,  it  might  ensue,  that  more  than  one  bmnch  of  the  nation 
should  call  themselves  Trojans,  and  boast  of  being  a  colony  in  possession  of  the 
Trojan  sacred  treasures,  said  not  to  have  been  lost,  but  rescued.  For  many  ge- 
nerations after  they  had  bowed  under  barbarian  rule,  Tyrrhenians  will  still  have 
visited  the  holy  land  of  Samothrace ;  and  there  Herodotus  may  have  heard  citi- 
icns  of  Cortona  and  Pluria  converse ;  there  Lavinians  and  Gergithians  may  liavo 
mutually  awakened  and  strengthened  tlie  conviction  of  tlieir  kindred,  through 
the  common  ancestor,  JEneas.  The  superiority  maintained  when  the  Tyrrhe- 
Aians  and  Cascans  united,  by  one  of  the  two  nations  in  religion,  by  the  other  in 
mnmt  as  implied  in  the  line : 

*  Sacra  Deosque  dabo ;  socer  arma  Latinus  habeto  :* 

only  that  Latinus  himself  must  be  considered  aa  a  Tyrrhenian. 

**  The  legend  was  altered  in  various  waya :  even  imperfect  trsces  of  its  earliest 
fotiB^  befctfe*  like  others,  it  experienced  the  fate  of  being  adultersted  into  a  tale 
qf  tomething  historically  possible,  demand  a  place  in  the  history  of  Home." 

ff 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  quote  authoritieS|  and  give  the 
Tiriovs  versions  pf  the  legend,  as  related  by  them,  with  their 
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fteoount  of  the  wars,  until  the  descendants  of  ^neas  became 
lords  of  Latium.  After  which  he  goes  on  thus: — 

**  These  wan  Virp^l  dcflcribes,  effiicing  discrepancies,  and  altering  and  aeee- 
kiidng  the  succession  in  the  latter  half  of  the  iEneid.  Its  contents  were  cer- 
taloly  national ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  credible*  that  even  Romans,  if  innpartial,  should 
bavc  received  sincere  delight  from  these  tales.  We  feel,  but  too  unpleasantly, 
bow  little  the  poet  succeeded  in  raising  these  shadowy  naroea^  for  which  he  wai 
bbBged  to  invent  a  character,  into  living  beings,  like  Uie  heroes  of  Homer.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  problem  that  remains  to  be  solved,  to  form  an  epic  poem,  out  of  so 
aiynment  which  has  not  lived  for  centuries  in  popular  songs,  and  tales  as  com- 
OMNi  national  property,  so  that  the  cycle  of  stories  which  comprises  it,  and  all  the 
penons  who  act  a  part  in  it,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Assuredly  the  problem 
was  not  to  lie  solved  bv  Virgil,  whose  genius  was  barren  for  cremting,  great  u 
was  hb  talent  for  embellishing.  That  he  felt  this  himself,  and  did  not  dudain  to 
b0  jp«at  in  the  way  adapted  to  his  endowments,  is  proved  by  his  very  practice 
of  imitating  and  borrowing,  by  the  touches  which  he  introduces  of  his  ezquiate 
and  extensive  erudition,  so  much  admired  by  the  Romans,  now  so  little  appre- 
ciated. He  who  puts  together  elaborately,  and  by  piecemeal,  is  aware  of  the 
chinks  and  crevices,  which  varnishing  and  polishing  conceal  only  ftom  the  unprac- 
tised eye,  and  from  which  the  work  of  the  master,  issuin^^  at  once  from  the  mould, 
is  fiee.  Accordingly,  Virgil,  we  may  be  sure,  felt  a  misgiving,  that  all  the  ibfeign 
ornament,  with  wtiich  he  was  decking  his  poem,  was  not  his  own  wealth,  and 
that  this  would  at  last  be  perceived  by  posterity.  That  ^lotwithstanding  tbu  fret- 
tin^f  consciousness,  he  strove,  in  the  way  which  lay  open  to  him,  to  give  a  poem, 
which  he  did  not  write  of  his  own  free  choice,  the  highest  degree  of  besntr 
that  it  could  receive  from  his  hands  \  that  he  did  not,  like  Lucan,  vaialy  sad 
blindljT  affect  an  inspiration  which  nature  had  denied  to  him ;  thmt  he  did  not  si- 
low  himself  to  be  mtoxicated,  when  be  was  idoliaed  by  all  around  hin^  and 
when  Propertius  sung : 

'  Yield  Roman  Poets,  Bards  of  Greece,  give  way. 
The  Iliad  soon  shall  own  a  greater  lay  v 

that  when  death  was  releasing  him  from  the  fetters  of  civil  obaenraace^  he 
wished  to  destroy  what  in  those  solemn  moments  he  could  not  but  view  mth  me- 
lancbolyy  as  the  ground-work  of  a  false  reputation  \  this  is  what  rendeii  him  es- 
timable, and  makes  us  indulgent  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  his  poem.  The  oierit 
of  a  first  attempt  is  not  always  decisive :  yet  Virgil's  first  youthful  poem  sbovi 
that  he  cultivated  his  powers  wiUi  incredible  industry,  and  that  no  faculty  e^W- 
ed  in  him  through  neglect.  But  how  amiable  and  generous  he  was*  b  eviuent 
when  he  speaks  from  Uie  heart,  not  only  in  the  Georges,  and  in  aD  lus  plctorei 
of  pure  still  life  \  in  the  epigram  on  Syron's  Villa :  it  is  no  less  visible  in  lus 
way  of  introducing  those  great  spirits  Uiat  beam  in  Roman  history." 

Those  who  now  read  the  history  of  the  contests  between  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians,  might  at  the  first  glance  be  tempted  to 
believe,  that  the  latter  were  a  body  inferior  in  the  mass,  in  birth 
and  in  fortune ;  that  it  was  a  dispute,  in  truth,  between  a  nobility 
and  their  vassals.  A  more  attentive  consideration  will  show  us 
how  erroneous  is  this  opinion.  The  origin  of  the  Plebs  we  have 
stated  to  be  in  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  towns,  who  either 
voluntarily,  or  in  consequence  of  being  conquered,  removed  and 
settled  in  Rome.  Here  they  received  a  species  of  franchise,  like 
the  citizenship,  without  a  vote  of  after  times.  The  power  of  go- 
vernment still  remained  vested  in  the  Curiae,  but  the  plebeians 
were  notwithstanding  free.  Still,  however,  they  were  far  from 
possessing  equality  of  civil  rights;  they  had  no  right  of  inte^ 
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narriage,  and,  in  their  relations  to  the  patricians,  they  had  uni- 
Dimly  the  disadvantage.  But  their  body  included  those  possessed 
K)th  of  wealth  and  pride  of  birth,  the  landholders,  and  the  nobi- 
ity  of  the  conquered  cities,  as  well  as  the  labourers.  Thus,  then, 
¥hUe  they  were  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  government  by 
he  patricians,  they  must  have  felt  a  proud  superiority  over  the 
Jients  of  that  body.  As  successive  regions  were  added  to  the 
erritory,  tribes  were  formed,  which  were  added  to  the  original 
hree,  until  the  number  amounted  to  thirty ;  each  of  which  ap- 
wars  to  have  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  a  separate 
listrict  These  new  tribes  originally  contained  only  Plebeians ; 
he  Patricians  and  their  clients  were  not  enrolled  among  them, 
iDtil  a  late  period.  The  towns  they  had  formerly  occupied  being 
leatroyed,  none  but  ^gricobe  could  have  remained  among  the 
lountry  tribes,  and,  in  the  succession  of  years,  the  pre-eminence 
vhich  this  species  of  labour  held  before  all  others,  gave  these 
ribes  a  higher  rank  than  those  of  the  city.  At  first,  although 
Mtricians  held  lands  in  the  territory  of  the  tribes,  it  was  by  a 
enure  different  from  that  by  which  it  was  held  by  the  plebeians. 
t  appears  that  in  every  case  of  conquest,  one-third  of  the  terri- 
ory  became  the  property  of  the  Roman  populus,  and  was  grant- 
ed in  possession,  free  of  impost,  to  patricians,  as  integral  parts 
if  the  government;  the  residue  was  left  in  the  hands  oi  the 
iooquered  people,  who  paid  a  tribute.  As  the  clients  of  the  pa- 
ricians  enclosed  in  the  city,  became  less  hardy  and  warlike,  the 
ight  of  serving  in  the  legions  became  restricted  to  the  plebeians^ 
n  whose  hands  we  find  it  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  authentic  his- 
oiy.  The  importance  of  the  services  of  the  plebeians  to  the  go- 
reimment,  as  its  troops,  gradually  raised  them  in  importance,  un- 
il  they  were  enabled  to  claim  a  participation  in  the  sovereignty. 
Before,  however,  they  were  thus  enabled  to  assert  a  ri^t  to 
tivic  honours,  and  the  choice  of  magistrates,  their  peculiar  situa- 
ion  must  have  subjected  tliem  to  great  oppression.  We  find  evi- 
lence  of  this  in  the  disputes  between  them  and  the  patricians, 
mt  the  weight  of  oppression  appears  to  have  reached  its  height, 
inder  some  of  the  kings.  In  general,  however,  the  kings  must, 
rom  policy,  have  sousht  to  conciliate  the  plebeians,  and  to  make 
lae  of  them  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  privileged  orders. 
3ut  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  under  the  Tarquins, 
ly  whom  great  works  were  undertaken  and  completed,  which  are 
miy  consistent  with  an  abject  condition  of  the  lower  orders. 

**  What  has  made  the  name  of  Tarauinius  ever  memorable,  is,  that  with  him 
begins  the  greatness  and  splendour  of  the  city.  Often  the  legend  fluctuates  in 
iscribing  a  work  or  an  exploit  to  him  or  to  his  son  :  but  the  vaulted  sewers,  by 
rhicfa  the  Velabrum,  the  Fomms,  the  country  down  to  the  lower  Subura,  and 
be  Ttlley  of  the  circus,  till  tlien  swamps  and  kikes,  or  bays  in  the  bed  of  the  ii- 
ttf  were  drained,  are  by  most  of  them  called  the  work  of  the  elder  king  :  and 
oupled  with  this  undertaking,  must  have  been  that  of  embanking  the  Tiber.  In 
he  valley  thus  gained,  between  the  ancient  town  of  Rome,  and  the  Tarpeian 
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tiill,  he  allotted  a  space  for  a  market,  and  for  the  meetingpi  of  the  people,  built  poiti- 
coet  around  it,  and  }C*ve  fptmnd  to  such  as  wished  to  set  up  booths  and  sbopi 
there.  Between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  the  meadow  redeemed  from  tbe 
water,  was  levelled  and  converted  into  a  race  course;  evety  curia  had  a  pitee 
here  assigned  to  it,  where  the  senators  and  knights  erected  scafiolda  to  riew  the 
games  from,  and  where  thej  will  also  have  made  room  for  their  dienta.  He  sur- 
rounded the  city  with  a  wall  of  hewn  stone,  afVer  the  Etruscan  manner,  or,  at 
least  made  preparations  for  it.  The  building  of  the  Capitoline  temple  from  tbe 
▼eiy  foundation,  b  ascribed  by  the  earlier  narratives,  to  the  last  king  ;  to  the  &• 

ther  they  only  attribute  the  vow." 

•  •        •        •        • 

**  Works  that  rival  the  greatest  of  the  Etruscan,  cannot  have  been  aocompfiib- 
ed,  without  oppressive  task-work,  any  more  than  those  of  the  Pharacdii^  or  of 
^loroon.  The  king  cheered  his  people  during  their  hard  service,  by  games ; 
which  from  this  time  forward,  were  celebrated  aimually  in  September*  under  the 

name  of  the  Roman  or  great  games." 

•  •        •        •        • 

"  The  chariot  race  was  not  the  only  enjoyment  of  the  Circensia  ;  there  were, 
lilso,  the  processions,  the  images  of  the  (fods,  borne  along,  robed  in  kinsiy  ga^ 
ments,  the  armed  boys,  the  war  dances,  and  the  hidicrous  imitationa  or  them. 
The  worsliip  of  the  gods,  too,  until  then  plain  and  simple,  was  dotbed  witk 
pomp  by  Tarquinius  \  in  his  reign,  bloody  sacrifices  are  nid  to  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  adoration  to  have  beeu  first  paid  to  representations  of  the  gods  under 
luiman  forms. 

"  The  memory  of  this  Ung  was  cherished  hy  the  descendants  of  those  who 
bad  sighed  under  his  heavy  yoke  <  nay,  these  sunerings  were  imputcxi  to  hb  de- 
tested son  f  although  neither  the  forum  nor  the  circus  could  have  been  laid  out, 
until  the  fgytMX  sewers  had  been  built." 

The  history  of  the  elder  Tarquini  is  one  that  merits  serious  in- 
Testigation.  He  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  have  been  an  Etms- 
ean  by  birth,  and  our  author  disproves,  by  reference  to  Grecian 
history,  the  tale  of  his  Corinthian  descent  The  name  of  Lu- 
eumo  ascribed  to  him,  is  not  a  proper  name  of  Etniria,  but  a  ti- 
tle of  rank,  and  we  find  him  acknowledged  as  sovereign  by  the 
Tuscan  cities,  without  any  of  the  evidence  of  his  having  con- 
quered Etniria.  Can  it  be  thatTullus  Hostilius,  and  Ancas  Mar- 
tius,  are  as  wholly  fabulous  as  Romulus  and  Numa  ?  Can  Rome 
have  been,  down  to  this  time,  a  member  of  the  Etruscan  confedera- 
cy, which  becoming  more  powerful  by  the  superior  wisdom  of 
its  policy,  was  now  admitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  confederat- 
ed state? 

The  rights  of  the  people,  have  their  rise  in  the  constitution  of 
fiervius  Tullius.  We  cannot  but  reject  the  legend  of  his  birth  and 
education  as  fabulous.  A  more  probable  history  of  his  origin,  has 
lately  come  to  light,  in  a  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  dis- 
covered at  Lyons,  in  France.  By  this,  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  general  of  a  mercenary  force,  brought  by  him  to  the  aid  of 
the  elder  Tarquin,  but  originally  raised  by  CaBles  Vibenna.  That 
his  constitution  should  have  been  founded  solely  upon  military 
distinctions,  strengthens  this  evidence,  particularly  as  we  do  not 
find  him  to  have  manifested,  as  a  king,  any  very  warlike  pro- 
pensities, and  might,  therefore,  have  been  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
the  reason,  why  he  should  have  wished  to  bring  forward  muila- 
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ry  aervicei  as  a  claim  to  a  share  in  the  goyemment  Admit  him 
to  have  risen,  originally,  as  a  soldier*  and,  perhaps,  to  have  been 
elevated  to  the  supreme  authority,  in  opposition  to  the  patricianSi 
by  his  army,  and  the  difficulty  is  solved. 

The  constitution  of  Servius,  seems  at  first  sight,  to  have  look- 
ed to  property,  as  the  source  of  distinction  ;  but  this  is  owing  to 
the  importance  of  a  certain  degree  of  wealth,  in  providing  mili- 
tary equipments,  and  not  to  any  leaning  towards  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth.  In  an  age,  when  missile  weapons  were  imperfect,  and 
wars  were  decided  by  contests,  hand  to  hand,  with  naked  wea- 
pons, those  who  possessed  the  means  of  clothing  themselves  in 
complete  armour,  were  far  more  valuable,  as  soldiers,  than  those 
who  wielded  none  but  offensive  weapons.  The  phalanx  was  the 
original  order  of  battle  of  the  Roman  army.  Its  first  ranks  were 
composed  of  those,  who  wore  an  entire  suit  of  armour ;  these 
were  followed  by  those  less  fully  armed ;  while  the  rear  was 
composed  of  men,  hardly  furnished  with  any  protection,  whio 
merely  added  by  their  weight,  to  the  force  of  the  shock.  When 
arms  were  of  a  costly  material,  and  when  workmanship  was 
dear,  in  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
equipment  of  a  heavy  armed  foot  soldier,  must  have  required  a 
very  considerable  sum.  At  this  period,  too,  each  person  furnish- 
ed his  own  arms,  and  supportea  himself  during  the  short  cam- 
paigns to  which  Roman  warfare  was  then  limited.  That  those 
who  thus  equipped  themselves,  should  be  entitled  to  a  corres- 
ponding influence,  would  be  so  evidently  just,  that  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  Comitia  centuriata  of  Servius,  appear  to  have  arisen 
dmost  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  In  subsequent  ages, 
when  the  state  was  enabled  to  supply  every  soldier  with  arms, 
the  obvious  reason  of  the  distinction  ceased,  and  the  mainte* 
nanee  of  the  power  of  the  centuries  became  impossible.  When 
wealth  alone  became  the  criterion  of  classification  into  centuries, 
Wi  greater  services  rendered  to  the  state,  the  superior  power 
that  grew  out  of  it  became  obnoxious,  and  the  Comitia  tributa, 
where  all  stood  upon  a  level,  acquired  more  and  more  influence 
in  the  government. 

However  fortuitous  may  have  been  the  arrangement  into  een- 
turies,  it  notwithstanding  furnished  a  most  admirable  method  by 
which  the  contending  interests  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
might  be  compromised.  The  former,  who,  in  their  Curie,  were 
naturally  equal  among  themselves,  who,  at  first,  formed  no  part 
9f  the  majority  of  the  tribes,  fell  with  their  clients  into  their  pro- 
per places  in  the  pedestrian  centuries,  or  filled  the  equestrian  suf- 
firagia,  in  which  their  nobility  of  birth,  became  more  than  a  ba- 
^ce  for  fortune.  The  plebeian  knights,  being  chosen  for  their 
v^ealth,  we  cannot  conceive  that  to  them  the  grant  of  a  horse  at 
iie  public  cost  could  have  been  made. 

VOL.  IV. — HO.  8.  50 
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*'  But  at  first,  no  doubt,  it  was  one  of  the  patrician  privileges  :  indeed  the  in- 
contestable meaning  oF  the  account  in  Cicero,  is,  that  its  origin  was  prior  to  that 
of  the  third  estate  :  and  if  restricted  to  those  among  the  ruling  burghers,  who, 
though  equal  to  their  feUows  in  rank,  were  inferior  in  fortune,  it  was  neither  un- 
ftir  nor  arrogant." 

By  this  institution  of  Servius,  the  disastrous  effects  which  have 
followed  in  all  other  instances,  from  the  entire  preponderance  of 
either  an  oligarchy  or  a  democracy,  were  avoided,  and  a  proper 
balance  maintained  in  the  state,  until  the  patrician  caste  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance,  from  the  diminution  of  its  numbers, 
consequent  on  its  peculiar  constitution. 

A  nobility  can  only  maintain  its  members,  by  the  most  ex- 
tended rules  for  its  descent,  or  by  a  provision  for  the  admission 
of  new  families.  The  aristocracy  of  England  is  supported  by 
the  wise  policy  of  admitting  into  its  body,  wealth  and  talen^ 
wherever  they  arise ;  but  the  patrician  houses  of  Rome  had  no 
such  resource,  and  were  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  conveying 
..  their  rights  by  either  marriage  or  adoption ;  hence,  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  but  fifty  families  were  left,  who  bore  the  pure  pa- 
trician stamp. 

The  largeness  of  the  sums  at  which  the  property  of  the  higher 
classes  of  centuries  is  estimated  in  the  constitution  of  Seryiofl) 
has  frequently  been  a  matter  of  surprise.  It  appears  at  first  si^t 
to  indicate,  at  a  time  when  the  as  weighed  a  full  pound  of  brass^ 
a  degree  of  wealth  almost  incredible.  Our  author  has,  however, 
given  a  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  apparently  difficult 
question : — 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  and  veiy  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  nations  in  tbe 
middle  of  Italj,  to  employ  copper  in  heavy  masses  as  a  currency,  not  sQrer: 
whereas  the  southern  provinces,  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Campama,  araioagfa  belt 
the  mode  of  computing  by  ounces  was  not  unknown,  iittde  use  of  silver  mooqr* 
That  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  some  of  the  Sabellian  tribes  oohied  ooppff* 
18  proved  by  the  inscriptions  on  specimens  that  remain;  as  to  LAtium  and  Ssa- 
niuro,  no  such  pieces  of  their  money  vrith  inscriptions  have  been  found,  spy 
more  than  silver  coin  of  theirs  belonging  to  an  eany  age.  But  the  great  vali^ 
ty  in  the  form  of  ases,  without  inscription,  shows  that  they  must  have  been  mint* 
ed  in  n4any  towns :  the  large  sums  or  brass  money  that  the  Roman  armies  obtain- 
ed amid^  tiieir  booty  in  Samnium,  while  but  an  inconsiderable  weight  of  siher 
was  carried  home  in  triumph,  evince  that  the  former  was  the  currency  there :  lo 
it  was  undoubtedly  in  Latium :  and  a  part  of  those  nameless  coins  probsMv  b^ 
longed  to  these  two  nations.  Rome  had  the  same  83r8tem  of  currency  i  and,  ic* 
cording  to  a  tradition,  which  very  clearly  proves  how  &r  and  wide  Servius  Tol- 
lius  was  celebrated  as  the  author  of  all  institutions  of  importance,  he  was  named 
by  Timxus  as  the  person  who  first  stamped  money  at  Rome  \  the  people  befot 
this  time  having  employed  brass  in  the  lump,  sss  rude,** 

Brass  was  an  article  of  prime  necessity.  It  was  in  the  early 
ws  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  we  now  employ,  iron. 
Copper  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  more  easily  reduced 
from  its  ore  than  iron  is,  and  certain  of  its  alloys,  (which  we 
call  by  the  general  name  of  brass,)  are  applicable  to  the  manu- 
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facture  of  armsy  and  of  every  species  of  domestic  utensil.  In 
Italy,  the  metal  was  in  early  ages  extremely  abundant  The 
Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age  trad^  to  Italy  for  copper,  and  ex- 
ehanged  iron  for  it*  So  long  as  the  produce  of  the  mines  con- 
tinued abundant,  and  the  imperfection  of  navigation  rendered 
its  transport  difficult,  so  long  its  price  in  barter  would  have  been 
limited  to  the  simple  cost  of  production.  But  copper  mines,  al- 
though easily  worked,  are  also  easily  exhausted^  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  product,  accompanied  by  increasing  foreign  demand, 
could  not  fail  to  enhance  the  value.  Silver  would  flow  in  to  pay 
for^e  exported  copper,  and  a  currency  in  that  metal  would  re- 
place the  other.  The  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  would  of 
course  change;  and  the  Romans  appear  to  have  followed  this 
variation  of  proportion,  in  the  successive  reduction  of  the  weight 
of  their  copper  coin.  Of  their  having  followed  in  this  reduction 
the  ratio  of  its  value  to  articles  of  prime  necessity,  we  have  evi- 
dence in  the  nominal  price  of  srain.  In  the  year  314,  U.  C. 
wheat  fell  to  what  was  considered  the  low  price  of  an  as,  the  mo- 
dius ;  in  the  year  505,  when  the  as  was  cut  down  to  a  sixth  part 
of  its  original  weight,  an  equally  low  nominal  price  is  recorded : 
and  a  hundred  years  later,  in  spite  of  the  vast  influx  of  wealth, 
wheat  often  sold  for  no  more  than  two  light  ases,  twelve  to  the 
pound. 

The  vast  abundance  of  brass  at  one  time,  is  shown  by  the 
price  of  many  articles,  and  various  other  circumstances.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  of  it  were  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  a  kni^t's 
borae^  and  two  thousand  pounds  for  its  annual  keep ;  the  heavy 
lopper  money  was  piled  up  in  rooms,  and  we  are  told,  that  dur- 
ing the  Veientine  war,  individuals  sent  their  tribute  to  the  trea- 
mry  in  wagon  loads. 

The  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  was  a  revolution  by  which  the 
plebeians  were  raised  to  a  share  in  the  government ;  that  of  Tar- 
}uin  the  proud,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  regarded  as  a  counter- 
revolution, by  which  the  privileged  class  again  deprived  them 
>f  any  voice.  In  effecting  this,  however,  so  much  power  was 
iirown  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  as  to  swallow  up  their  own 
jrivileges.  Hence  we  find  them  represented  as  most  active  in 
iie  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  in  abolishing  for  ever  the  r^- 
i;al  power  at  Rome.  The  plebeians,  however,  were  far  from  re- 
ining the  franchises  conveyed  to  them  by  the  constitution  4if^ 
Wvius  Tullius,  and  years  of  oppression  elapsed,  before  the  es- 
atblishment  of  the  tribunate  interposed  protectors  between  the 
>eople  and  their  proud  rulers. 

The  plebeians  were  prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
spulsion  of  the  kings,  by  the  moderation  of  the  patricians,  who, 

*  Odvss.  i.  184. 
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80  lone  as  the  Tarquins  were  an  object  of  alarm,  and,  until  the 
war  with  Etruria  waa  brought  to  a  close,  ruled  with  justice  and 
moderation.  No  sooner  had  these  pressing  dangers  ceased,  than 
the  patricians  commenced  to  deal  with  the  plebs  as  slaves,  and 
thrust  them  out  of  all  share  in  the  government  A  peculiar  state 
of  things,  growing  out  of  the  fact,  that  the  patricians  enjoyed- 
without  rent,  the  use  of  the  public  domain,  while  the  plebeians 
were  forced  at  once  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  serve  in  uninterrupted 
wars,  loaded  the  latter  with  debt,  and  was  the  foundation  of  neie 
and  more  severe  oppressions.  With  the  secession  of  the  people, 
to  which  this  state  of  things  gave  rise,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  tribunate,  our  author  closes  the  first  volume  of  his  work. 
The  translation  of  the  second  edition  has  not  proceeded  farther, 
and  we  shall  close  our  review  with  an  extract,  exhibiting  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  plebs  at  the  time  of  the  secession. 

**  Money  tranmctions  among  the  Romans,  were  in  the  form  of  loans,  to  be  re 
ndd  after  a  stated  term ;  and  this,  in  those  times,  as  the  arguments  to  be  brought 
nrward  in  another  part  of  this  history  will  prove,  must  certainly  have  been  tbt 
year  of  ten  months.  The  rate  of  interest  was  unrestricted,  and  therefofe  exorbi- 
tant; the  first  legal  limitation  of  it  to  ten  per  cent,  was  a  {^at  relief  to  the  plebs- 
no  wonder  then,  that  the  oases  in  which  the  accumulation  of  interest  raised  the 
principal  to  many  times  its  original  amount,  are  spoken  of  as  ordiaaty.  It  wm 
th^  custom,  to  convert  the  principal  when  duei  together  with  the  interest,  intos 
new  debt :  and  the  dischur^  of  this  must  soon  have  become  utterly  imposnble. 
To  understand  the  condition  of  the  plebeian  debtors,  let  the  reader,  if  be  is 
a  man  of  bunness,  imagine  that  the  whole  debts  of  a  country  were  tivned  into 
biOs  at  a  year,  bearing  interest  at  twenty  per  cent,  or  more ;  and  that  the  mo- 
payment  of  them  was  followed  on  summa^  process,  by  imprisonment  and  by 
the  transfer  of  the  debtor's  whole  property,  even  though  it  exceeded  what  be 
owed  to  the  creditor.  As  to  these  farmer  circumstances,  which  are  inoompiti- 
Ue  with  our  Buumers,  the  personal  slavery  of  the  debtor  and  his  childreBi  we 
have  enough  without  them  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  fearful  condition  of  the  on- 
fbrtunate  plebeians. 

"  Their  wretchedness  was  consummated  by  a  system  of  base  ii\ju8tice.  The 
whole  infiintry  of  the  line  was  formed  of  plebeians;  and  yet,  i^ot  only  was  aU  sbire 
of  the  conquered  lands  refused  to  them  %  but  even  the  plunder,  which  the  Ro- 
man soldier,  unless  it  was  given  up  to  him,  was  bound  to  deliver  in  upon  oath« 
was  of^en  kept  back  from  Uiem :  not  that  it  was  employed  for  national  purposesi 
it  went  into  the  common  chest  of  the  Patricians. 

'*  Th'is  picture  of  distress  deluded  Dionysius «  so  that  when  the  whole  com- 
monalty was  driven  into  insurrection,  he  looked  upon  them  as  nothing  else  this 
a  low,  starving,  multitude,  to  which,  idlers,  libertines,  vagabonds,  such  as  har- 
boured ill  will  against  their  neighbours,  and  such  as  were  malcontents  fVom  tem* 
per  or  interest,  attached  themselves.  The  positiveness  of  this  statement  has  tn 
imposing  eflfect  {  and  il  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  that  Livy,  though  no  wy 
partial, to  the  plebs,  and  though  he  was  certainly  far  from  having  a  clear  iniight 
mto  m^  nature  of  the  several  orders  in  early  times,  still  does  not  contain  a  word, 
whibb;  tf  rightly  understood,  can  give  even  the  shadow  of  support  to  such  in 
ppifuoN* 

**  For  a  Qreek,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  in  this  case,  to  avmd  being  deceir- 
ed:  in  t^c^  $(tt  place,  because  his  language,  poorer  and  less  exact  in  political 
terms,  fhah  the  Roman,  had  onlv  the  one  word  demutf  to  render  both  populuf 
and  plebs.  Even  in  the  time  or  Aristotle,  this  word  had  assumed  a  variety  of 
senses,  and  denotes  in  democracies,  the  nation  and  assembly  of  the  people,  ss  op- 
pjMed  to  the  mfigistrates  { in  ol^gacchies,  the  commonalty  $  while  popular  \is$gt 
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cmplQTB  it  for  the  eommon  and  needy  folk.  In  the  days  of  Aagnitaflb  many  aa 
were  the  Greek  citie%  and  many  as  were  thoae  that  pretended  to  be  so^  there 
waa,  peihapsy  not  a  single  oligarchy  that  had  kept  its  ground  { and  democracies 
were  rare  ;  the  Romans  had  every  where  introduced  timocracies ;  and  under 
theae,  though  the  general  asBerobty  of  tfie  dtizem,  still  bore  the  name  of  demus, 
jrvt,  at  the  same  time,  it  vras  applied  to  those  inhabitants,  who,  from  not  possess- 
ing the  reauisites  for  civic  honours,  were  expressly  excluded  by  law,  or,  at  all 
events  in  net,  from  offices,  as  common  people.  The  civic  plebs,  too,  as  Diony- 
fllia  found  it  at  Rome  in  the  eighth  century,  was  undeniably  a  demus  of  this 
■ort  I  formed  by  the  body  of  those  who  partook  of  the  largesses  destined  for  the 
capital :  this^  too,  coninsted  mainly  of  £reedmen  and  half  citizens.  The  respecta- 
ble country  people,  and  municipals,  were  completely  separated  fh)m  them  :  still 
h%her  stooa  the  knights,  many  thousands  in  number  :  at  top  of  all,  the  nobles 
who  had  coalesced  with  such  patricians  as  were  yet  remaining. 

'*  That  all  these,  nevertheless,  were  plebeians  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view « 
^t  the  whole  Roman  nation  was  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifty  patriciau 
houses  that  were  yet  preserved,  and  of  the  patrician  fiunilies  newly  mcorporat- 

ed  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus ;  this  was  certainty  known  to  Dionysius.*' 

•  •  •  • 

**  When  an  error  has  been  firmly  rooted  for  centuries,  it  can  hardly  be  super- 
fluous to  bring  forward  a  variety  of  definite  instances  in  illustration  of  the  truth. 
The  Roman  Plebs,  formed  as  it  was  by  the  ineorporation  of  whole  bodies  of  citi- 
zens and  country  people,  might  be  compared  to  the  Vaudeae  dependent  on  the 
city  of  Bern,  among  whom  the  old  Burgundian  nobles  stood  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  townsmen  and  peasantry,  as  contrasted  with  the  sovereign  canton.  Or, 
if  the  reader  be  familiar  with  the  histoiy  of  Florence,  let  him  imagine  that  the 
republic  had  united  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  duhttto  into  a  commonalty  :  in 
this  the  Counts  Guidi,  and  the  Castellans  of  Mugello»  as  opposed  to  the  ruling 
estate,  did  not,  by  the  principles  of  the  laws,  stand  above  the  houses  of  Pistcga 
or  Prato,  nay,  above  tlie  common  citizen,  or  veoroan  of  the  Val  d'Amo  :  at  the 
same  time,  the  former  mirht,  notinthstanding,  be  equal,  perhaps  more  than 
equal,  to  the  Uberti,  and  Uie  other  proudest  houses  of  the  ruKng  city,  even  ac- 
oQidiog  to  their  own  notions  of  nobility.  As  in  a  later  age^  the  Mimiliia  who 
traced  their  pedigree  from  Ulysses  and  Circe,  were  admitted  amonr  the  plebeiaa 
dtbens ;  so  then  there  can  be  no  question,  Uut  the  families  of  plebeian  kniehtu 
in  the  eariier  times,  were  the  nobifity  of  the  digfreUo ;  that  the  first  leaders  of  the 
plebs^  the  I^icinii,  and  Icifii,  were  no  way  iitferior  in  birth  to  the  Quinctii  and 
Poatumii." 


AtT.  VI. —  77^6  Eleventh  •Annual  Report  qf  the  Jimerican  So- 
ciety  /or  Colonizing  the  Free  People  of  Colour  of  the 
United  States^  with  an  Jippendix.   Washington :  1S28. 

The  time  is  past,  when  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  political 
or  the  moral  evil  of  the  slave  trade.  We  might  supposoi  that  na 
great  strength  of  argument,  eould  ever  have  been  requisite  to 
establish  its  impropriety ;  yet,  not  half  a  century  has  elapsed, 
since  it  was  advocated  by  men  of  talents  and  learning,  on  the 
floor  of  the  British  Parliament,  not  on  the  plea  of  expediency 
only,  but  on  the  ground  of  its  *^  humanity  and  holiness !''  and 
the  friends  of  abolition  were  << delighted,  at  the  thought  that 
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they  would  soon  be  able  to  prove,  that  Providence,  in  ordaining 
laws  relative  to  the  agency  of  man,  had  never  made  that  to  be 
wise  which  was  immoral ;  and  that  the  slave  trade  would  be 
found  as  impolitic,  as  it  was  inhuman  and  unjust ;"  a  truth  which 
has,  happily,  been  since  demonstrated  too  clearly  to  admit  a  ra- 
tional doubt  But  it  was  long  before  this  triumph  could  be  ob- 
tained over  the  interests  and  the  prejudices  of  mankind.  The  policy 
and  the  humanity  of  the  slave  trade,  were  maintained  by  men  of 
the  first  standing  in  England ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  an  ar- 
duous struggle  of  twenty  years,  during  which  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity suffered  repeated  disappointments  and  defeats,  that  the 
united  talents  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  Burke  and  Wilberforce, 
could  induce  the  parliament  of  England  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and  justice,  and  abolish  the  trade  for  ever.  Such 
was  the  slow  and  laborious  progress  of  the  cause  in  Great  Britain. 

In  this  country,  the  evils  of  slavery  were  soon  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. The  first  cargo  of  slaves  was  brought  to  Virginia,  in 
the  year  1621 ;  and  the  legislature  of  the  colony,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, enacted  laws  to  counteract  the  evil,  by  imposing  restric- 
tions upon  their  introduction.  But  these  measures  were  always 
discountenanced,  and  the  laws  rejected  by  the  queen  in  council, 
as  injurious  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  England ;  and 
slavery,  with  all  its  unhappy  consequences,  was  entailed  upon 
the  colonies,  to  promote  the  supposed  interests  of  the  mother 
country.  The  commencement  of  our  national  independence, 
found  this  dreadful  malady  deeply  rooted  in  our  political  system; 
and  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  framers  of  the 
present  Constitution,  to  tolerate  the  continuance  of  the  slave 
trade  for  a  limited  period ;  but,  to  the  honour  of  our  country, 
the  power  of  prohibition  was  exercised,  the  moment  the  restric- 
tion imposed  by  the  Constitution  was  removed ;  and  now,  after 
several  prohibitory  enactments,  every  one,  in  any  way  en^a^ 
in  the  slave  trade,  is  declared  a  pirate,  subject,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  to  the  penalty  of  death. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  present,  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
evils  of  a  coloured  population,  as  it  exists  in  this  country ;  they 
are  known  and  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  whether  we  regard 
the  southern  states,  oppressed  by  the  system  of  slavery  in  ac- 
tual operation,  or  those  overrun  by  a  free  coloured  population, 
we  must  admit,  that  any  plan,  which  proposes  to  remove  the  evil; 
er  even  to  diminish  it,  deserves  a  careful  attention,  and  must 
be  interesting  to  every  division  of  the  country,  in  proportion 
to  the  probability  of  its  success.  With  these  sentiments,  we 
propose  to  notice  the  plan  of  the  American  Colonization  So* 
ciety — ^the  history  of  its  operation — the  feasibility  of  its  pro- 
jects— and  its  probable  effects  upon  this  country,  and  upon 
Africa. 
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The  idea  of  colonizing  our  coloured  population,  is  not  new. 
So  early  as  the  year  1777,  a  committee,  (of  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  the  head,)  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  to 
revise  the  whole  code  of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  re- 
ported, among  other  important  regulations,  a  bill  <<  to  emanci- 
pate all  slaves  born  after  the  passing  of  the  Act;  and  further  di- 
recting that  they  should  continue  with  their  parents  to  a  certain 
age,  then  be  brought  up,  at  the  public  expense,  to  tillage,  ar|s, 
or  sciences,  according  to  their  geniuses,  till  the  females  should 
be  eighteen,  and  the  males  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  they 
should  be  colonized  to  such  place,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  should  render  most  proper ;  sending  them  out  with  arms, 
implements  of  household,  and  of  the  handicraft  arts,  seeds,  pairs 
of  the  useful  domestic  animals,  &c.,  to  declare  them  a  free  and 
independent  people,  and  extend  to  them  our  alliance  and  protec- 
tion, till  they  have  acquired  strength,^'  &c.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  this  scheme,  suggested  by  benevolence  and  patriotism,  was 
never  carried  into  effect  The  situation  of  the  country,  exhaust- 
ed by  a  protracted  contest,  and  drained  of  her  finances,  as  of  her 
strength,  probably  prevented  its  accomplishment  But  the  plan, 
though  postponed,  was  never  abandoned.  The  legislature  of  Vir- 
gtnia  passed  several  resolutions  favourable  to  this  project ;  and, 
on  the  23d  of  December  1816,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
formal  resolution,  requesting  <<the  executive  to  correspond  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  territory  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  upon  the  shore  of  the  north 
Pacific,  or  at  some  other  place,  not  within  any  of  the  states,  or  . 
territorial  governments  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  as  an  asy- 
lum for  such  persons  of  colour  as  are  now  free,  and  may  desire 
the  same ;  and  for  those  who  may  hereafter  be  emancipated  with- 
in this  commonwealth. ''  By  the  same  resolution,  the  senators 
and  representatives  of  the  state,  in  Congress,  were  requested 
to  exert  their  best  efforts  to  aid  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  attainment  of  the  above  objects.  Similar  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and 
Georgia,  and  the  plan  of  colonization  seemed  to  meet  with  ge* 
neral  fiivour. 

It  is  doubtful,  whether  Dr.  Findlay,  of  New-Jersey,  or  Mr* 
Eliaa  B.  Caldwell,  of  Washington,  be  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
having  first  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Colonization  Society. 
Both  these  gentlemen  had  given  their  attention  to  this  matter; 
and,  in  the  month  of  December  1816,  they  united  their  eflbrts 
to  carry  their  plan  into  effect  On  the  21st  of  that  month,  a 
meeting  of  several  gentlemen,  called  to  consider  the  subject, 
was  addressed  by  IVlr.  Clay,  who,  though  his  first  impressions 
were  against  it,  had  been  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the 
plan,  and  engaged  warmly  in  the  cauae^  of  which  he  has  ever 
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continued  one  of  the  steadiest  and  most  zealous  supporters.   Se- 
veral others  joined  in  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  seheme; 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Constitution ;  and  soon 
afterwards,  a  society  was  formed,  whose  only  object,  as  declared 
in  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  <<  is  to  promote  and 
execute  a  plan  for  colonizing,  (with  their  consent,)  the  free  peo- 
ple of  colour  residing  in  our  country,  in  Africa,  or  such  other 
place  as  Congress  shall  deem  most  expedient'^    The  orisintl 
members  of  this  Society,  were  principally  gentlemen  of  the 
southern  states;  and  Judge  Washington,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  chosen  president    The  attention  of  the  Society  was  fint 
directed  to  the  choice  of  a  proper  site  for  the  intended  colony; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  two  agents  were  sent  to  the  coast  of  Afriea. 
Having  first  visited  England,  to  obtain  what  information  thejr 
could,  from  those  interested  in  the  English  settlement  of  Siem 
Leone,  they  sailed  from  London  for  that  settlement,  on  the  Sd 
of  February  1818.     After  explaining  the  object  of  their  coming, 
every  facility  was  afforded  them ;  and  two  intelligent  men  of  that 
colony,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  accompanied  them 
down  the  coast,  to  introduce  them  to  the  native  chiefs,  and  act 
as  interpreters  in  their  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  lands. 
From  the  information  they  received,  they  determined  upon  tlM 
island  of  Sherbro,  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Sierra 
Leone,  as  the  most  eligible  situation  for  the  proposed  settlement; 
and,  after  visiting  several  of  the  <<head  men,''  or  kingi,  on  their 
way,  they  arrived  at  this  island,  and  opened  a  negotiation  with 
.  King  Sherbro,  for  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  his  territory.  The  con- 
ference was  held  at  Yonie,  the  royaJ  residence,  and  accompanied 
by  all  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions.    The  agents  wait* 
ed  on  the  king,  whom  they  found  seated  in  state,  under  a  eola 
tree,  surrounded  by  his  council,  and  attended  by  his  prime  mi- 
nister Kong  Couber ;  the  presents  were  displayed,  and  the  objeet 
of  the  visit  announced,  to  obtain  lands,  for  the  deacendanta  of 
Africans,  who  wished  to  come  from  a  far  country,  and  settle 
peaceably  in  the  dominions  of  king  Sherbro.    Kong  Couber,  io 
the  name  of  his  master,  made  a  reply,  which,  upon  the  whole, 
was  rather  favourable ;  but,  like  his  brethren  of  other  cabinets^ 
threw  out  some  hints,  and  suggested  some  difficulties,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  conclude  matters  at  once,  and  protracted 
the  negotiation  a  week ;  after  which,  a  grand   <<palaiver''  waa 
held,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  people  should  have  such  lands 
as  they  wanted,  upon  their  arrival  with  goods  to  pay  for  than. 
The  agents  then  returned  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  tbenoe  sailed  for 
the  United  States,  where  one  of  them,  Mr.  Burgess,  arrived,  oa 
the  dSd  of  October  1818;  the  other,  Mr.  Mill^  whose  energy 
and  intelligence  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Hiission,  died  OB  the  passage. 
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Encouraged  by  the  representations  of  their  surviving  agent, 
the  Society  determined  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  colony 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  made  great  exertions 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  immediately.  In  this  they  were  assisted 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  in  carrying  into 
eflbct  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  March  1819,  determined  to 
unite  with  the  Colonization  Society,  in  the  promotion  of  their 
object  By  the  second  section  of  this  Act,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  <<  to  make  such  regulations  and  ar* 
rangements.as  he  may  deem  expedient,  for  the  safe  keeping, 
support,  and  removal  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
of  all  such  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of  colour,  as  may  be 
delivered  and  brought  within  their  jurisdiction;  and  to  appoint 
a  proper  person  or  persons,  residing  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
agent  or  agents,  for  receiving  the  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons 
of  colour,  delivered  from  on  board  vessels,  seized  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  slave  trade,  by  commanders  of  the  United  States' 
armed  vessels." 

In  the  execution  of  this  authority,  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Bacon  and  Mr. 
lohn  P.  Bankson,  to  reside  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a^  agents  of 
the  United  States,  with  instructions  to  co-operate  with  the  agents 
of  the  Colonization  Society;  and,  in  the  month  of  February 
1820,  these  gentlemen  sailed  from  New-York  in  the  Elizabeth, 
1  vessel  chartered  by  the  Society,  and  having  on  board  Mr. 
Crozer,  the  Society's  agent,  and  eighty-eight  colonists.    This 
lirst  expedition  was,  in  every  way,  unfortunate.  It  reached  the 
African  coast  about  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  climate  is  peculiarly  unhealthy ;  the  natives  refused  to  fulfil 
their  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands ;  the  three  agents,  and  twen- 
ty of  the  colonists,  soon  fell  victims  to  the  climate;  and  the  sur- 
rivers,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  their  number,  Daniel  Co- 
ker,  who  proved  himself  intelligent  and  very  capable  of  the 
sharge,  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  low  grounds  of  the  island 
>f  Sherbro,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  alto- 
^ther  in  the  most  forlorn  condition.  Thus  situated,  Coker,  by 
iie  advice  of  Captain  Wadsworth  of  the  United  States'  ship 
Fohn  Adams,  who -rendered  him  every  assistance  in  his  power, 
ed  back  his  people  to  Sierra  Leone,  there  to  await  further  in- 
itructions  from  the  United  States.  In  the  month  of  March  1821, 
liey  were  joined  by  a  re-enforcement  of  twenty-eight  new  colo- 
lists,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Andrus  and  Wiltberger, 
igents  of  the  Society,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Winn  and  E.  Ba- 
!on,  as  agents  of  the  United  States.  After  providing  a  tempo- 
ary  residence  for  the  colonists,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra 
.«eone,  Mr.  Andrus  and  Mr.  Bacon  went  to  explore  the  coast, 
nd  fix  upon  a  station  for  the  projected  settlement.  In  the  couq'* 
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try  called  Grand  Bassa,  a  part  of  the  Grain  Coast  of  Guinea, 
about  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Sierra  Leone,  they  found  a 
tract  of  land,  elevated,  fertile,  healthy,  and  in  every  way  suited 
to  their  purpose.  This  was  Cape  Mesurado,  or  Montserado.  The 
natives  seemed  very  well  disposed  to  receive  them,  and  a  nego- 
tiation was  commenced  for  the  purchase  of  land ;  but  it  was  sooa 
broken  off,  in  consequence  of  the  asents  insisting  upon  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  as  a  part  of  the  treaty.  To  this  the  na- 
tives would  not  agree,  the  slave  trade  being  their  principal  me- 
dium of  communication  with  European  and  American  traders, 
and  their  only  means  of  procuring  foreign  luxuries.  Failing  in 
this,  the  agents  refused  to  make  any  contract,  and  returned  to 
Sierra  Leone,  where  Mr.  Andrus  and  Mr.  Winn  soon  after  died; 
and  Mr.  Bacon  returned  to  the  United  States,  leaving  the  colo- 
nists under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wiltberger.  Thus  far,  the  afiain 
of  the  colony  wore  but  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  some  of  its  friends 
might  be  tempted  to  despair  of  ultimate  success :  but  there  were 
still  found  zealous  and  able  supporters  of  the  noble  cause,  and 
Providence  seemed  at  length  to  smile  on  their  exertions. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  (1821,)  the  Society  appointed  a  new 
agent.  Dp.  Ay  res,  who  immediately  repaired  to  Sierra  Leone; 
and  being  there  joined  by  Lieutenant  Stockton,  in  the  United 
States'  schooner  Alligator,  he  proceeded  with  that  active  officer, 
who  has  always  manifested  a  sincere  interest  in  the  cause  of  co- 
lonization, to  endeavour  to  effect  the  purchase  of  Cape  Mesa- 
rado. 

Upon  their  arrival  there,  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  King 
Peter,  the  sable  monarch  of  that  part  of  the  coast,  which,  after 
considerable  difficulty  and  delay  on  the  part  of -his  majes^  and 
his  allies,  finally  terminated  by  the  agents  obtaining  the  royal 
promise  to  <<make  a  book,"  which  would  give  him  the  land. 
The  *'book"  was  accordingly  made,  which  was  a  regular  deed 
signed  by  Dr.  Ayres  and  Lieutenant  Stockton,  on  the  one  part, 
and  King  Peter,  together  with  five  other  native  chie£i,  on  the 
other ;  by  which  they  agreed,  in  consideration  of  about  three 
hundred  dollars,  to  give  the  strangers  a  tract  of  country,  which 
was  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  immediate  wants  of  the  colony. 

But  all  difficulty  was  not  yet  ended.  When  Dr.  Ayres  return- 
ed with  the  colonists  from  Sierra  Leone,  he  found  that  some  of 
the  neighbouring  chiefs,  who  had  not  been  consulted^  were  dii* 
satisfied  with  the  bargain,  which  had  been  made  without  their 
concurrence,  and  threatened  King  Peter  with  death,  if  he  did 
not  annul  the  contract  Accordingly,  his  majesty,  in  great  tre- 
pidation, begged  Dr.  Ayres  to  take  back  the  goods,  and  relin* 
quish  his  purchase ;  which  he  positively  refused  to  do,  insisting 
upon  his  right  to  retain  the  land  which  he  had  fairly  bought 
After  some  further  negotiation,  in  which  Dr.  Ayres  displayed 
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preat  coolness  and  decision^  the  natives  yielded  the  point,  and 
tgreed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  In  the  mean  time,  the  settlers  had 
leen  busily  engaged  in  erecting  houses,  and  providing  for  their 
mmediate  necessities.  They  had  been  thus  occupied  but  a  few 
reeks,  when  another  danger  threatened  their  destruction. 

A  British  vessel,  containing  some  recaptured  Africans,  stop- 
rang  to  water  at  Uie  Cape,  parted  her  cable,  and  was  driven 
jhore.  A  French  slaver  was,  at  the  time,  hovering  on  the  coast, 
viiting  for  a  cargo;  and  this,  joined  to  the  almost  universal 
rarinciple  of  <<  wrecker's  law,"  induced  tlie  natives  to  attempt 
o  secure  the  prize.  Several  of  the  colonists  engaged  in  her  de- 
enee,  and,  in  the  contest  that  ensued,  which  they  in  vain  endea- 
Dured  to  prevent,  two  of  the  natives  were  killed ;  and,  on  the 
bllowing  day,  a  British  soldier,  and  one  of  the  colonists,  shared 
he  same  fate.  These  events  produced  a  great  excitement  among 
he  natives ;  a  grand  palaver  was  held,  at  which  a  large  number 
»f  chiefs  were  assembled  ;  and  the  impending  danger  was  only 
rerted  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Ayres,  who  again  succeeded  in 
aiming  the  natives,  and  preventing  their  committing  any  vio- 
ence  upon  the  colony.  Notwithstanding  his  success  in  this  cri- 
ii,  the  situation  of  the  settlers  at  this  time,  owing  <<  to  the  com- 
nencement  of  the  rains,  the  unexpected  difficulty  in  building, 
nd  the  impossibility«f  obtaining  native  labour,  on  account  of 
he  recent  disturbances,''  was  so  distressing,  that  Dr.  Ayres  de- 
mnined  to  visit  the  United  States,  to  acquaint  the  Society  with 
he  necessities  of  the  colony,  and  obtain  supplies  for  its  relief, 
lefore  his  departure,  he  offered  to  remove  the  colonists  to  Sierra 
leone  until  his  return,  but  they  preferred  remaining  on  their 
lard-earned  territory,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  most  re* 
peetable  of  their  own  number,  whom  Dr.  Ayres  appointed  to 
he  trust  Dr.  Ayres  sailed  for  this  country  the  4th  of  June  1822, 
Bftving  the  emigrants  in  auiet  possession  of  their  settlement,  but 
0  jDreat  want  of  stores  of  all  kinds. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  the  brig  Strong  sailed  from  Baltimore, 
laving  on  board  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashmun,  and  thirty-five  colo- 
ists,  and  arrived  at  Montserado  the  8th  of  August  Mr.  Ash- 
lun  was  charged  with  the  management  of  certain  recaptured 
Africans,  and  also  received  authority  to  act  as  temporary  agent  of 
be  board.  On  bis  arrival,  finding  that  both  the  agents  were  ab- 
BQt,  he  assumed,  according  to  his  instructions,  the  office  of  prin- 
ipal  agent,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  active  perform- 
Doe  of  its  duties.  After  discharging  the  brig,  he  visited  the 
lost  considerable  kings  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  he 
itablished  a  friendly  intercourse  ;  assuring  them  of  the  amica- 
le  disposition  of  the  colonists,  and  receiving  from  them,  appa- 
mtly  sincere  professions  of  good  will,  in  return  ;  many  of  them 
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sending  their  sons  to  the  colony,  to  be  instructed  in  the  English 
language,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

But  notwithstanding  these  favourable  appearances,  Mr.  Ash- 
mun  thought  he  discovered  symptoms  of  secret  hostility,  and 
therefore  used  every  exertion  to  prepare  the  settlers  for  any  at- 
tack that  might  be  made  upon  them  ;  a  precaution,  which,  the  se- 
quel proved  to  have  been  highly  necessary  ;  for  scarcely  was  the 
town,  by  constant  labour,  put  in  a  tolerable  state  of  defence, 
when  the  enmity  of  the  natives  broke  out  into  open  violence. 
Many  of  the  chiefs  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  permission 
given  to  the  strangers  to  settle  in  their  country,  and  their  dis- 
satisfaction had  been  increased,  by  the  evidence  already  given  by 
the  colonists,  of  their  opposition  to  the  slave  trade.  These  feel- 
ings had  nearly  impelled  them  to  open  hostility,  after  their  re- 
pulse from  the  English  vessel,  in  the  spring.  Matters,  however, 
had  then  been  arranged,  and  the  presence  of  some  vessels  in  tbe 
harbour,  had  prevented  them  from  coming  to  an  open  rupture. 
But  a  favourable  opportunity  seemed  at  length  to  have  arrived ; 
both  the  former  agents  had  lefl  the  settlement,  from  fear,  as  tbey 
supposed  ;  the  new  agent  was  sick,  the  few  settlers  that  remain- 
ed, were  in  a  destitute  situation,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  in- 
vite an  attack. 

The  first  assault  was  made,  by  about  eigl^t  hundred  men,  who 
were  repulsed  after  a  short  conflict ;  with  the  loss  of  four  Ulled, 
and  as  many  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  Two  weeks 
afterwards,  the  natives  made  another  attack,  with  about  double 
their  former  numbers,  and  were  again  repulsed,  with  great  loss, 
after  a  very  severe  engagement  By  this  second  defeat,  tbe  spirit 
of  the  assailants  was  so  completely  broken,  that  they  did  not 
make  another  attempt  upon  the  settlement ;  and  thi9  exertion 
of  the  strength  of  the  infant  colony,  though  distressing  in  its 
immediate  effects,  had  the  beneficial  result  of  inspiring  the  settlers 
with  a  confidence  in  their  ability  to  maintain  their  position ;  and 
impressing  upon  the  natives  a  sense  of  inferiority,  which  btf 
effectually  prevented  further  molestation. 

Since  this  period,  the  colony  has  been  constantly  improving^ 
without  any  interruption,  or  impediment,  other  than  those,  ne- 
cessarily incident  to  the  progress  of  a  new  settlement,  in  such  a 
situation.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  Dr.  Ayres  ar- 
rived, with  a  re-enforcementof  sixty -one  new  emigrants,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  stores;  but  after  devoting  himself  with  great  assiduity  to 
the  promotion  of  the  interest  of  the  colony,  he  was  obliged,  by 
the  state  of  his  health,  to  leave  it  in  the  month  of  December, 
1823,  and  resign  the  charge  of  its  superintendence  to  Mr.  Aah- 
mun,  who  continued,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  the  principal 
colonial  a^ent  of  the  society. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  tbo 
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colony ;  nor  is  it  necessary.  Since  the  attack  of  the  natives  above 
mentioned,  the  settlers  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  ;  and 
the  incidents  attending  their  gradual  progress,  though  highly  im- 
portant to  those  immediately  concerned,  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
interest  persons  at  a  distance.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  occurrences. 

Although  it  may  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  a  part  of  the  histo- 
ry of  the  settlement,  we  may  mention  here,  that  at  the  seventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  the  20th  February,  1824,  the 
territory  and  settlement  of  the  Society,  near  Cape  Montserado, 
was  named  Liberia ;  and  the  town  laid  out,  and  established  at 
the  Cape,  Monrovia  ;  ^<  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  important 
benefits  conferred  on  the  settlement  by  the  illustrious  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  United  States." 

What  most  attracts  our  notice,  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  is 
the  policy  pursued  toward  the  native  tribes  in  its  vicinity.  In  all 
his  intercourse  with  them,  the  Agent  (we  speak  of  Mr.  Ashmun, 
who  had  the  principal  management  in  these  aflairs,)  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  their  good  will  and  affection,  by  maintaining  the 
strictest  justice  in  all  his  dealings^  and  showing  them  the  ad- 
vantages they  may  derive  from  the  establishment  of  the  colony. 
Like  the  illustrious  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  he  purchased  from 
its  natural  owners,  the  territory  he  occupied,  and  not  an  acre 
of  ground  was  taken  w^ithout  a  fair  equivalent  In  the  spring 
of  1825,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  set- 
tlement Several  emigrants  arrived  about  that  time,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  agricultural  life.  Some  of  these  requested 
permission  to  settle  upon  plantations  at  once«  instead  of  being 
confined  in  the  town  ;  and  as  there  was  little  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  removal  to  a  short  distance,  the  agent  deter- 
mined to  grant  their  request ;  and  immediately  entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  land. 

The  tract  selected  for  this  purpose,  is  situated  on  the  St  PauPs 
river,  comprehending  a  breadth  of  from  one  to  three  leagues ; 
and  lying  along  the  whole  navigable  part  of  the  stream,  estimat* 
ed  at  about  twenty  miles.  The  whole  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  old  king  Peter,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  ;  and  formal 
possession  was  taken  for  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

The  advantages  of  this  acquisition  of  territory,  are  stated  by 
the  agent,  to  consist  in  enabling  the  settlers  to  live  on  their  plan- 
tations, instead  of  being  in  town,  at  a  distance  from  them,  as  be- 
fore ; — in  giving  them  a  much  more  fertile  soil,  and  so  enabling 
them  to  support  themselves  and  families  in  a  short  time  after 
their  arrival  in  the  country  ;  in  rendering  the  agricultural  part  of 
the  settlement  more  compact,  in  securing  the  trade  of  the  St 
PauFs  river, — and  gaining  a  more  salubrious  situation;  in  all 
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which  particularsy  the  agent's  anticipatioDS  have  been  realized. 
Several  important  additions  have  been  since  made  to  the  territo- 
ry of  the  colony  ;  and  the  Board,  in  their  last  report,  mention, 
with  approbation,  the  exertions  of  the  agent  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  The  possessions  of  the  Society,  now  extend  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  alons  the  coast ;  and  to  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  interior.  <<  No  less  than  eight  stations  from 
Cape  Mount  to  Trade  Town,  140  miles,  are  now  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  colony,  and  four  of  these  have  been  acquired 
during  the  last  year."  p.  43. 

These  <<  stations''  are  small  settlements,  established  upon  the 
mewly  purchased  land,  at  the  request  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs; 
who  are  very  desirous  of  having  the  advantage  of  their  trade ; 
and  generally  agree  to  construct  factories,  and  other  necessary 
buildings  for  their  accommodation.  This  extension  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  intercourse  with  the  natives,  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  increase  the  influence  of  the  colony  ;  which,  resulting  as  it 
does,  from  the  integrity  and  kindness  manifested  toward  them, 
may  be  expected  to  be  permanent  They  see  the  advantages  of 
civilized  life,  and  are  desirous  to  partake  of  them.  <<NomaD 
of  the  least  consideration  in  the  country,"  says  Mr.  Ashmun, 
^<  will  desist  from  his  importunities,  until  one,  at  least,  of  his  sons, 
is  fixed  in  some  settler's  family.  We  have  their  confidence  and 
friendship,  and  these,  built  on  the  fullest  conviction  that  we  are 
incapable  of  betraying  the  one,  or  violating  the  other." 

The  influence  thus  acquired,  is  sacredly  devoted  to  the  security 
of  the  colony,  and  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  The  agent  has  al- 
ways avoided  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  disputes  of  his 
neighbours,  further  than  to  afibrd  his  friendly  ofiices  as  mediator; 
and,  on  a  late  occasion,  when  two  of  the  most  considerable  tribes 
were  at  war  with*  each  other,  and  each  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
colony,  with  promises  of  territory  and  submission,  Mr.  Ash- 
mun, having  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  hostilities,  positively  re- 
fused to  take  part  with  either;  telling  them,  that  <Hhe  whole 
force  of  the  colony  was  sacred  to  the  purpose  of  self-defence 
alone,  against  the  injustice  and  violence  of  the  unprincipled;— 
that  whUe  they  were  ready  to  benefit  all  their  neighbours,  they 
would  injure  none;  and  that  if  they  could  not  prevent  or  settle 
the  wars  of  the  country,  they  should  never  take  part  in  them." 

By  the  Constitution,  <^for  the  government  of  Uie  African  co- 
lony at  Liberia,"  all  persons  born  in  the  colony,  or  removing 
there  to  reside,  shall  be  free,  and  entitled  to  all  such  rishts  and 
privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  Colonization  Society  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  rules 
as  they  may  think  fit,  for  the  government  of  the  settlement,  until 
they  shall  withdraw  their  agents,  and  leave  the  settlers  to  govern 
themselves ; — ^there  shall  be  no  slavery  in  the  settlement ;  and  the 
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common  law,  as  in  forces  and  modified  in  the  United  States,  and 
applicable  to  the  situation  of  the  people,  shall  be  in  force  in  Li- 
beria. Under  this  Constitution,  the  agents,  in  Aqgust  1824, 
adopted  a  <<plan  for  the  civil  government  of  Liberia,^'  and 
framed  a  digest  of  laws,  (which  have  since  been  approved  and 
ratified  by  ttie  Board,)  for  the  permanent  regulation  of  the  co- 
lony. The  principal  provisions  of  the  ''  plan  of  government," 
are,  that  the  agent  of  the  Society  shall  possess,  in  the  settlement, 
sovereign  power,  subject  only  to  the  decisions  of  the  Board ; — 
that  a  vice-agent  shall  be  appointed  by  the  agent,  out  of  three 
persons  chosen  by  the  colonists,  who  shall  aid  the  agent  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  take  his  place,  in  case  of  his  absence 
or  sickness ; — rthat  the  judiciary  shall  consist  of  the  agent,  and 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  created  by  his  appointment ;  the  choice 
of  other  officers  is  made  by  the  colonists,  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation or  rejection  of  the  agent ;  and  standing  committees,  of  agri- 
culture—of public  works— of  the  colonial  militia — and  of  health, 
are  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  <Uo  become  familiar  with  all  the 
subjects  relating  to  their  appointitients,  and  be  ready,  at  all  times, 
to  meet,  consult,  and  report  thereon,  when  required  to  do  so  by 
the  agent'' 

The  common  law  being  adopted,  so  far  as  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  colony,  it  was  only  necessary  to  enact  laws,  relat- 
ing to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  new  settlement;  regulating 
their  intercourse  with  the  native  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  desig- 
nating offences,  and  prescribing  appropriate  punishments.  The 
punishments  prescribed,  are,  fine,  imprisonment,  standing  in  the 
stocks,  whipping,  labour  on  the  public  works,  forfeiture  of  ra- 
tions, (to  those  receiving  them,)  and  expulsion  from  the  colony; 
which  last,  is  the  highest  degree  of  punishment,  and  is  inflicted 
<<on  conviction  for  ofiences  directly  afiecting  the  peace  and  good 
government  of  the  colony ;  and  when  ordered  by  the  Society, 
for  any  misdemeanors  in  their  judgment  deserving  that  penalty. 
The  property  of  exiles,  to  pass  to  their  next  heirs  resident  in 
the  colony.  In  all  cases  of  banishment,  when  the  banished  per- 
son has  no  heir  in  the  colony,  the  land  held  by  him  shall  revert 
to  the  colony.  The  party,  in  any  judicial  trial,  is  entitled,  if 
he  desire  it,  to  trial  by  jury. '' 

This  system  went  into  immediate  operation,  and  is  mentioned 
with  approbation  by  the  Board,  in  their  ninth  annual  report 
Two  years  afterwards,  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  managers 
notice,  in  their  report,  the  ^^  very  efficient  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner" in  which  the  system  continues  to  operate,  and  quote  from 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  who  says,  ^'we  commence  the  year 
with  a  better  prospect  of  harmony,  in  the  difierent  operations  of 
our  little  civil  machine,  than  ever  before.  The  principles  of  social 
order,  and  of  a  good,  equable,  and  energetic  government,  are  deep- 
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ly  and  plentifully  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  influential  pai%  if 
not  of  a  majority  of  the  colonists,  and  promise  the  certain  arrivtl, 
(I  do  not  think  it  will  be  early,  however,)  of  that  state  of  im- 
prorement,  when  the  Board  can  safely  withdraw  their  agents, 
and  leave  the  people  to  the  government  of  themselves.''  p.  39. 

The  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  colony,  is  such  as  to 
be  highly  gratifying  to  its  friends ;  and  exerts  a  powerful  and 
salutary  influence  on  its  social  and  civil  condition.  Owing  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  first  expeditions  were  fitted  out, 
the  characters  of  the  individuals  composing  them,  were  not  suf- 
ficiently attended  to ;  and  many  were  found  among  them,  who, 
by  their  bad  conduct^  did  serious  injury  to  the  new  settlement 
But,  for  several  years  past,  the  Board,  always  having  more  appli- 
cants for  emigration,  than  their  means  would  enable  them  to  trans- 
port, have  been  particular,  in  selecting  such  only  as  would  form 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  settlers ;  and  the  good  effects  of  this  sys- 
tem, are  visible  in  the  improved  character  of  the  colony.  Most  of 
the  late  emigrants,  had  established  their  reputation  for  industry, 
sobriety,  and  morality,  in  this  country,  and  were  distinguished  for 
their  respectability  among  those  of  their  own  station  in  society. 
They  were  induced  to  emigrate,  by  a  laudable  desire  to  improve 
their  condition,  by  the  acquisition  of  privileges  they  might  in  vain 
hope  for  here :  and  they  went  to  Africa  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  they  were  to  encounter.  Their  trial -was  a  se- 
vere one ;  and,  it  is  not  strange,  thart  some  should  have  sunk  under 
it ;  but,  most  of  them  sustained  it  unshaken ;  and  the  agent  very 
justly  attributes  the  general  prosperity  of  the  settlement,  to  the 
salutary  influence  of  their  conduct  '^It  deserves  record,"  says 
Mr.  Ashmun,  ^Mhat  religion  has  been  the  principal  agent  em- 
ployed in  laying  and  confirming  the  foundations  of  the  settl^ 
ment  To  this  sentiment,  ruling,  restraining,  and  actuating  the 
minds  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  colonists,  must  be  referred 
the  whole  strength  of  our  civil  government"  Hence,  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  colony  is  in  the  highest  degree  orderly— 
<^ crimes  are  almost  unknown;  and  the  universal  respect,  mani- 
fested for  the  Sabbath,  and  the  various  institutions  and  duties  of 
Christianity,  has  struck  the  natives  with  surprise,  and  excited 
the  admiration  of  foreigners. " 

The  agent  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  education, 
and  fostered  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Several  schools 
have  been  established ;  in  which  the  colonists,  and  about  fifty 
native  children,  receive  instruction.  Their  education  is,  of  course, 
confined  to  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge,  but  they 
show  themselves  very  capable  of  learning;  and,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  with  proper  advantages,  they  will  attain  all  the  usefol,and  eveo 
ornamenUl,  departments  of  science.  At  present,  they  feel  the 
want  of  teachers  capable  of  instructing  them  in  any  thing' beyopd 
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the  nidhnentfl  of  leaniiiig.  The  libriry  of  the  colony  contains 
about  IMO  volumes. 

Since  the  late  purchases  of  land,  the  colonists  have  begun  to 
turn  their  attention  more  to  agriculture ;  but,  the  trade  of  the 
colony,  n^ich  is  considerable,  has  been  its  chief  dependance. 
By  the  treaties  entered  into  with  the  natives,  the  sreater  part  of 
the  trade  of  that  district  of  Afiica,  is  secured  to  fiie  inhabitants 
of  Liberia.    The  articles  of  export  are  the  productions  of  the 
country ;  consisting  of  rice,  palm-oil,  ivory,  tortoise  shell,  dye* 
woods,  gold,  hides,  wax,  and  a  small  amount  of  coflee :  there  are 
almost  always  some  vessels  in  the  harbour;  and  <<the  bustle  and 
tfarongins  of  the  streets,  show  something,  already,  of  the  acti- 
fity  of  the  smaller  seaports  of  the  United  States.''    By  means 
of  this  commerce,  many  of  the  settlers  have  acquired  a  consi- 
derable property ;  and  enjoy  an  abundance,  not  only  of  the  ne* 
cessarie^  but  of  the  comforts,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life.  The 
Intercourse  between  Monrovia  and  the  other  settlements  in  Li- 
beria, is  so  considerable,  that  the  net  annual  profits  of  a  small 
aehooner,  employed  by  the  agent  for  this  purpose,  amounted  to 
4700  dollars,  **  a  sum  nearly  adequate  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  whole  organization  for  the  public  service,  both  for  the  United 
States'  agency,  and  the  colonial  government"  After  speaking  of 
the  prospects  of  the  colony,  the  agent  says,  ^but  I  can  even  now 
itsure  tne  Board,  that  except  a  very  few  of  the  emigrants,  the 
most  independent  and  easy  in  their  circumstances  in  America, 
they  genendly  live  in  a  style  of  neatness  and  comfort,  approach* 
lug  to  elegance  in  many  instances,  unknown  before  their  arri« 
tal  in  this  country.    An  interesting  family,  twelve  months  in 
Afiica,  destitute  of  the  means  of  furnishing  a  comfortable  table, 
10  not  known;  and,  an  individaalf  of  whatever  sex  or  age, 
without  ample  provision  of  decent  apparel,  cannot,  I  believe,  be 
bond."  And  again— <' every  family,  and  nearly  every  single 
adult  person  in  the  colony,  has  the  means  of  emploving  from 
one  to  four  native  labourers,  at  an  expense  of  from  mur  to  six 
dollars  a  month.  And  several  of  the  settlers,  when  called  upon, 
m  consequence  of  sudden  emergencies  of  public  service,  have 
made  repeated  advances  of  merchantable  produce,  to  the  amount 
of  SOO  to  600  dollars  each." 

In  their  last  report,  the  managers  state  that  the  population  of 
the  colony,  (including  emigrants  by  recent  expeditions,)  exceeds 
twdve  hundred  persons ;  m  whom  about  five  hundred  were  in* 
troduced  during  the  last  year.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  recaptured  Afiricans,  liberated  by  a  decree  of  the  Supreme 
CJourt,  and  sent  to  the  acency  in  Liberia,  arrived  in  the  ship  Nor- 
folk, on  the  27th  of  Ausust  1827.  In  a  letter  written  seven 
lays  after  their  arrival.  Air.  Ashmun  says,  <<it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  the  Board,  as  a  proof  of  the  extensive  business  and  re- 
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•ourcea  of  their  colony,  to  observe,  that  not  more  than  twenty 
remain,  even  at  this  early  date,  a  charge  to  the  United  States, 
Two-thirds  of  the  number  have  situations  in  the  fanulies  of  the 
older  settlers,  for  terms  of  from  one  to  three  years ;  the  remaio- 
der  are  at  service,  on  wages  to  be  paid  them  at  the  year's  end," 
after  which  they  were  to  have  lands  assigned  them  as  other  set- 
tiers.  The  report  further  states,  (p.  38,)  that  ^Uhree  new  forti- 
fications, and  thirteen  public  buildings,  exclusive  of  the  churches, 
are  either  completed  already,  or  so  far  advanced,  as  to  author- 
ize the  expectation,  that  they  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the 
year."  Some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  colonists,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  already  organized 
a  company  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Montserado  river, 
by  removing  the  bars  which  obstruct  it^  and  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  work. 

So  far,  then,  the  object  of  the  Society  has  been  accomplished, 
by  establishing  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  colony  of  <<free  peo- 
ple of  colour,^'  composed  of  several  hundred  individuals,  en- 
joying perfect  security,  possessing  abundance  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  them,  and  in  the 
full  exercise  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen.  That 
many  difficulties  have  been  encountered,  and  many  lives  lost,  in 
the  attainment  of  this  object,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  principles  upon  which  this  colony  has  been  found- 
ed, and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  operations  of  the  So- 
ciety have  been  carried  on,  our  wonder  is,  not  that  so  little^  but 
that  so  muchf  has  been  efiected.  In  the  lanffuaee  of  the  $o<^ety's 
Memorial  to  Congress :  <<  In  the  course  of  a  few  short  years,  a 
small  number  of  respectable  individuals,  actuated  only  by  the 
most  philanthropic  motives,  possessing  no  political  power,  and  de- 
stitute of  all  pecuniary  resources,  except  such  as  were  to  be  found 
in  the  charity,  the  benevolence,  and  the  patriotism  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  have  succeeded  in  exploring  a  distant  coast,  in  over- 
coming, in  a  great  measure,  the  very  natural,  but  very  powerfiil 
prejudices  of  the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  in  trans- 
planting to  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  and  maintaining  in  a 
state  of  perfect  security,  a  colony  of  several  hundred  of  the  free 
coloured  population  of  their  country.'' 

That  the  infant  colony  should  have  great  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter, was  to  be  expected.  But  they  have  been  met  and  overcome ; 
and  the  Society  justly  acknowledge  the  powerful  aid  of  a  gracious 
Providence,  in  the  wonderful  success  which  has  attended  Uieir  ex- 
ertions. In  no  instance  have  such  results  been  produced  in  so  short 
a  time,  under  similar  disadvantages.  The  early  settlements  of 
our  own  country,  which  approach  nearest  in  character  to  that  of 
Liberia^  were  persevered  in,  under  far  more  discouraging  cir- 
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cnmstances,  and  were  only  established  after  many  years  of  in- 
cessant labour,  and  a  great  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure. 

Two  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  colony  in  this 
country,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  granted  a  charter  for  that  purpose.  The 
first  party,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eight  persons,  landed 
ta  the  island  of  Roanoke  in  1585,  but  they  were  soon  embroil- 
ed in  hostilities  with  the  natives,  and,  after  enduring  incredible 
hardships,  they  were  found,  in  the  following  year,  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  distress,  and,  by  him, 
at  their  earnest  request,  were  carried  back  to  England.  In  1587, 
Raleigh  sent  out  a  greater  number  of  colonists,  with  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  provisions ;  but,  owing  to  the  danger  appre- 
hended in  England,  from  the  threatened  Spanish  invasion,  the 
colony  was  neglected ;  and,  when  in  1590,  three  ships  were  sent 
for  their  relief,  "  not  a  vestige  of  them  was  to  be  found."  After 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  discover  some  traces  of  them,  the  whole 
squadron  left  the  country,  and  returned  to  England.  Sir  Walter 
Blaleigh,  after  having  expended  dS40,000  in  the  enterprise,  had 
already  abandoned  it  in  despair.  <<  What  was  the  particular  fate 
of  the  colonists  he  had  before  sent  and  seated,  has  never  been 
known — whether  they  were  murdered,  or  incorporated  with  the 
savages.  *' 

The  zeal  for  colonization  was  so  much  damped  by  these  un- 
toward events,  that  no  further  attempts  were  made,  until  the 
year  1606,  when  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under  the  auspices 
6f  an  association,  formed  for  the  establishment  of  colonies  in 
America.  On  the  13th  of  May  1607,  one  hundred  and  five  men 
were  setded  at  the  new  colony,  caHed,  in  honour  of  the  king, 
''  Jamestown  ;"  and  thus,  twenty-two  years  after  the  first  colony 
had  been  placed  at  Roanoke,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire. But  every  thing  was  yet  to  be  done.  The  colonists  were 
exposed  to  every  species  of  disaster,  without  any  other  princi- 
ple, than  the  desire  of  wealth,  to  support  them  under  their  tri- 
als. Subjected  at  once  to  the  accumulated  evils  of  internal  dis- 
sension, and  external  hostility,  the  privations  of  scarcity,  and  the 
diseases  of  the  climate,  they  were,  several  times,  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  "  Before  the  month  of  September,  fifty  of  the 
company  were  buried.''  On  Captain  Smith's  return  to  James- 
town, after  an  absence  of  a  few  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
had  been  preserved  from  death,  by  the  romantic  generosity  of 
Pocahontas,  "  he  found  the  colony  reduced  to  thirty -eight  per^ 
sons  J  most' of  whom  seemed  determined  to  abandon  a  country 
which  appeared  to  them  so  unfavourable  to  human  life.^^ 

The  execution  of  this  design  was  prevented  by  the  judicious 
conduct  of  Captain  Smith ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  colonists  were 
revived,  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  re-enforcement  of  one  hun* 
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dred  and  twenty  persons^  under  the  command  of  Captain  New- 
port Scarcely  three  monthi,  however,  had  elapsed,  before  tha 
colo^  was  again  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  diaorder.  ^  Then 
who  had  arrived  last  with  Newport,  were  all  aiek,"  and  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  of  CimUin  Smith  but  just  preserved  tbo 
settlement  from  annihilation.  The  diacorery  of  some  glittering 
earth,  which  was  mistaken  by  the  colonistB  for  gold  dust,  seem- 
ed'to  promise  the  reward  of  their  sufleringg,  by  giving  them  the 
great  object  of  their  desires ;  and,  by  means  of  this  flattering 
prospect,  and  the  most  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  as- 
sociation, their  number  was  increased  in  October  1609,  to  al- 
most five  hundred  inhabitants.  But  the  disappointment  of  their 
lu^s  of  wealth,  was  succeeded  by  scenes  oi  riot  and  insobo^ 
dination.  They  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  their  provisioni 
were  lavishly  wasted,  and  the  united  evila  of  war,  famine,  and 
disease,  in  a  few  months  reduced  their  number  to  '<sixt¥  pe^ 
sons,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  who  were  so  feeble  and  dejectea,  that 
they  could  not  have  survived  ten  days  longer/'  This  mismUo 
remnant  was  found  in  this  condition,  by  Captain  Newport,  who 
bad  actually  taken  (hem  on  board  his  squadron,  and  set  sail  fat 
England,  where  they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware,  who  eame 
out  as  governor  of  the  new  country.  By  him  they  were  prevail- 
ed upon  to  return,  and  make  another  effort  for  the  establishment 
of  the  colony. 

For  many  years  after  this  period,  their  history  [Nresenti  a  se- 
ries of  incessant  labours,  and  almost  incredible  distressea.  Ton 
by  internal  feuds,  in  want  of  every  necessary,  and  exposed  id 
firequent  attacks  by  the  savages^  the  colony  was  several  timei 
almost  extinct,  and  barely  maintained  a  feeble  exiatenoe^  by  the 
foreign  supplies  occasionally  afforded ;  and,  in  the  year  1624,  A 
ter  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  had  been 
expended,  and  more  than  nine  thousand  persons  had  been  seat 
from  England,  its  population  did  not  exceed  eighteen  hundred 
persons.* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  <<  Ancient  Dominion,"  and  tiie  dis- 
couraging circumstances  attending  its  first  settlement  Hie  ''  Pil- 
grims'^ encountered  equal  difficulties,  though  somewhal  diffia^ 
in  their  character.  While  the  business  was  confined  to  the  Colo- 
nizing Association,  their  efforts  were  more  feeble,  and  less  suecess- 
ful,  than  those  which  were  made  in  the  South ;  and  it  was  only  the 
invincible  resolution  to  secure  religious  freedom,  that  finallv  se- 
complished  the  undertaking.  The  first  emigrants  to  New-£ngiandy 

•  Mr.  JeflTenon,  in  his  "Notes  on  the  State  of  Yvtfp/Mt^**  (page  163,)  sif«f 
a  table  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  durin|^  the  early  years  of  the  cohqr» 
commencing  with  ISO?" «  by  which  it  appears,  that,  after  seTeral  fluctnalifliab 
sometimes  rising  as  high  as  490,  and  again  sinking  as  low  aa  60^  tiie  whok  aisa' 
ber,  in  161^  (tho  deveath  year  cf  the  rfrttkment,)  was  oo]|y  5QQ. 
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ibout  one  hundred  in  number,  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1607t  and 
took  poaoeaaion  of  a  piece  bf  ground  near  .the  river  Sagahadoc^ 
where  they  built  a  fort  Many  of  the  company,  and  among  them 
their  principal  men,  died  during  the  following  winter.  The  auf- 
ferinci  of  the  aorvivers  were  ao  great,  that  it  waa  determined  to 
abandon  the  country;  and,  in  the  apring,  they  embarked  on 
board  veaaela  returning  to  England.  So  completely  waa  the  en* 
terpriae  abandoned,  that  no  further  attempta  were  made  at  aet* 
tlement,  until  the  year  16dO,  when  a  amall  company  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  aeeking  refuge  from  religioua  peraeciition 
at  home,  and  determined  to  endure  every  hardahip,  rather  than 
Ibrego  the  freedom  of  conaeience,  landed  on  the  bleak  ahore  of 
Plymouth,  and  laid  the  foundationa  of  a  new  colony.  They  de- 
barked on  the  11th  of  November,  and,  before  apring,  one-half  of 
their  numb^  had  fallen  victima  to  maladiea  indued  by  the  ae- 
verity  of  the  climate,  and  the  hardahipf  to  which  they  were  ex- 
poaed.  Waated  by  aickneaa  and  famine,  and  in  constant  appre- 
henaion  of  attack  from  the  nativea,  they  underwent  the  aevereat 
triala,  with  a  fortitude  and  reaolution,  which  nothing  but  the 
continued  excitement  of  atrong  religioiia  feeling  could  have  in* 
apired.  Thia  aame  feeling,  aa  it  produced  a  atrict  attention  to 
moral  conduct,  preaerved  them'  ut>m  many  of  the  evila  which 
the  aouthern  emigranta  auffered ;  but  the  barrenneaa  of  the  aoil 
eonapired  with  other  difficultiea  to  retard  their  progreaa ;  ao  that^ 
at  the  end  of  ten  yeara,  the  entire  population  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  only  three  hundred  aoula  After  thia,  they  received 
large  aceeaaiona  to  their  number,  from  England;  but  <<the  diffi« 
culty  of  obtaining  aubaiatence,  the  difference  of  their  food,  from 
that  to  which  they  had  been  accuatomed,  and  the  intenae  cold  of 
the  wintm*,  againat  which  they  bad  not  aufficient  meana  of  pro- 
teetioQ,  were  still  aeverely  felt  by  the  coloniata,  and  atill  conti* 
nued  to  carry  many  of  them  to  the  grave.''  They  peraevered, 
however;  and  their  deacendanta  now  glory  in  the  piety,  the  for- 
titude, and  the  patriotism  of  the  <<  pilgrims.'' 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  early  history  of  the  settle- 
ments in  America,  becauae  a  comparison  between  them  and  the 
aettlement  at  Liberia,  ahowa  that  there  ia  nothing  at  which  the 
firienda'of  African  colonization  ahould  be  diaheartened.  On  the 
contrary,  auch  a  compariaon  holda  out  every  encouragement: 
leaa  expense  has  been  incurred,  fewer  difficulties  have  been  en- 
eountered,  fewer  Uvea  aacrificed,  and  more  has  been  effected.  A 
colony  has  been  established,  which,  nour,  in  Us  eighth  year^ 
contains  more  than  twelve  hundred  inhabitanta,  enjoying  health, 
liberty,  and  plenty ;  and  commanding  the  rei^ct  and  confidence 
of  their  neighbours.  The  colony  being  eatabliahed,  the  only 
question  ia,  whether  it  can  be  maintained?  Ai^  thia  we  purpose 
briefly  to  conaider. 
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The  first  and  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  supposed  insalubrity  of 
the  climate,  and  the  fatality  which  iis  generally  attributed  to  it 
But,  the  prevalent  opinion  on  this  subject,  arises  from  prejudice, 
•r  want  of  reflection.  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that,  because  the 
climate  of  Africa  is  different  from  that  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed,  it  must  necessarily  be  unhealthy ;  but  this  is  clearly 
erroneous ;  and,  if  generally  acted  upon,  would  prevent  any 
change  of  residence.  The  climate  of  Liberia,  like  that  of  idl 
ether  tropical  situations,  is  exceedingly  warm,  and  unfriendly 
to  constitutions  formed  in  more  temperate  regions.  But  it  does 
not,  therefore,  follow,  that  it  is  unfitted  to  sustain  human  life, 
where  there  is  a  congeniality  of  constitution.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  natives  of  the  country,  are  a  robust,  healthy  race, 
subject  to  no  epidemic  disease ;  and,  of  the  emigrants  who  have 

Sne  from  this  country,  those  from  the  southern  states  have  mS- 
*ed  but  little  by  the  change  of  climate.  Early  last  year,  the 
brig  Doris  carried  out  a  considerable  number  of  emigrants  fron 
North  Carolina,  who  arrived  at  Liberia  in  April,  and,,  in  notie* 
ing  their  sickness,  in  his  communication  to  the  Board,  Mr.  Ash- 
mun  observes,  ^'aJl  the  change  they  have  undergone,  seems  to  be 
less  a  diseasey  than  a  salutary  effort  qf  nature  to  accommodate 
ttie  physical  sjrstem  of  its  subjects  to  Uie  new  influences  of  the 
tropical  climate.''  It  is  true,  many  have  died  soon  after  their 
arrival ;  but,  it  was  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  such  af 
are  not  likely  again  to  occur.  The  first  settlement,  on  the  low 
marshy  ground  of  the  Sherbro,  was  unfortunate,  and  very  pro- 
perly abandoned.  The  early  settlers  at  Montserado,  aimed  at 
an  improper  time  of  the  year,  and  were  exposed  to  all  the  in* 
clemencies  of  the  rainy  season,  without  sufficient  houses  to  pro- 
tect them.  Add  to  this,  the  excessive  fatigue  they  underwent 
in  preparing  for  their  defence  against  the  natives ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  many  fell  victims  to  disease.  But,  since  the  eree* 
tion  of  suitable  houses,  and  the  release  from  incessant  labour,* 
the  general  health  of  the  colony  has  been  good,  and  the  emi- 
grants who  have'  arrived  at  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  have  been 
exposed  to  but  little  danger. 

Dr.  Peace,  who  resided  some  time  at  Liberia,  as  United  States' 
agent  for  recaptured  Africans,  says,  in  a  letter  addr^sed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society^ — << Persons  of  every  (te- 
scription,  from  all  partrof  the  world,  are  liable  to  an  attack  of 
bilious  fever,  shortly  after  their  arrival ;  which  I  found,  in  every 
instance,  to  yield  to  the  common  remedies  in  the  first  attack,* 
and,  all  the  deaths  which  occurred,  were  from  relapses,  occa- 
sioned by  imprudently  exposing  themselves,  while  in  a  atate  ef 
convalescence;  but  few  cases  terminated  fatally,  from  among  thoid 
^yho  left  Norfolk  last  winter ;  and  but  one  of  the  people  of  eo- 
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« 

•UFi  from  North  Carolina,  who  accompanied  me  out,  fell  a  vie- 
im  to  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  climate." 

In  the  month  of  September  last,  the  colonists  addressed  a  cir-. 
uilar  to  the  coloured  people  of  this  country,  giving  an  interest- 
ing exposition  of  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  one  highly  grati- 
fymg  to  its  patrons  and  friends.  On  the  subject  of  health,  they 
lay : — 

**  The  true  character  of  the  Africtn  cHmate  is  not  well  understood  in  other 
countries.  Its  inhabitants  are  as  robust,  as  health  j,  as  long  ]ived«  to  say  the  least* 
IS  those  of  any  other  countiy.  Nothing  like  an  epidemic  has  ever  appeared  in 
this  colony ;  nor  can  we  learn  from  the  natives,  that  the  calamity  of  a  sweeping 
■ckness  ever  yet  visited  this  part  of  the  continent  But  the  change  firom  a  tempe- 
nte  to  a  tropical  country  is  a  great  one— too  great  not  to  affect  the  health,  more 
or  less  and,  in  the  cases  of  old  people,  and  veiy  young  children,  it  often  causes 
death.  In  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  want  of  good  nouses,  the  great  fatig^ies 
snd  dangers  of  the  settlers,  their  irregular  mode  of  Cving,  and  the  hardships  and 
discouragements  they  met  with,  greatly  helped  the  other  causes  of  sickness, 
which  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  were  attended  with  (^at  mortality. 
But  we  look  back  to  those  times  as  to  a  season  of  trial  long  past,  and  nearly  for« 
gotten.  People  now  arriving,  have  comfortable  houses  to  receive,  them ;  will 
enjoy  the  regular  attendance  of  a  physician  in  the  slight  sickness  that  may  await 
them ;  will  be  surrounded  and  attended  by  healthy  and  happy  people,  who  have 
borne  the  effects  of  the  climate,  who  will  encourage  and  fortiiy  them  against  that 
despondency,  which,  alone,  has  carried  off  several  in  the  first  yean  of  the  co- 
lony." 

Another  objection  to  the  practicability  of  maintaining  the  co- 
lony, is  founded  on  the  supposed  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  depending  on  foreign  supplies  for  sub- 
sistence. The  very  name  of  Africa^  is  associated,  m  our  imagi- 
nation, with  all  that  is  desolate  and  frightful  9 — immense  deserts 
of  burning  sand,  whose  dreadful  masses,  carried  along  by  the 
whirlwind,  overwhelm  the  parched  traveller,  and  thus  hasten  the 
fate  he  would  otherwise  have  suffered  from  thirst ;  and  trackless 
wastes,  inhabited  only  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  venomous  reptiles ; 
with  no  water  to  refresh  the  sultry  atmosphere,  and  no  vegeta- 
tion to  relieve  the  dreary  prospect  We-  are  confirmed  in  this 
idea,  by  the  common  maps,  which  present  to  our  view  an  im- 
mense continent,  coloured,  to  denote  occupancy,  along  the  coast, 
but  the  interior,  one  vast  bifetnk,  which  we  consider  a  desert ;  and, 
by  our  classic  recollections,  which  remind  us  of  the  fate  of  Cam- 
byses'  army,  or  the  difficulties  of  Alexander's  march  to  the 
shrine  of  his  pretended  father  ^  and  represent  all  beyond  the 
northern  coast,  as  '<  the  uninhabitable  regions."  But  the  disco- 
veries of  modern  travellers  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  these  im- 
pressions. It  is  true,  the  desert  of  Zahara  is  a  vast  expanse  of 
sand,  where  thousands  have  perished  of  fatigue  and  thirst ;  and 
the  journals  of  scientific  explorers,  have  furnished  us  with  abun- 
dance of  frightful  pictures  of  its  horrors.  But  this  is  only  a  part, 
and  comparatively  a  small  part,  of  the  great  continent  of  Africa. 
Beyond  these  sands,  Africa  furnishes  a  soil  as  fertile,  and  pro- 
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duces  a  Tegetaiion  as  luxuriant,  as  any  in  the  world.  Its  boond- 
less  forest^  and  beautiful  fields,  are  watered  by  noble  riirerfl^  and 
abound  in  all  the  productions  of  titmical  climates.  Of  this  eha- 
racter  is  the  territory  of  Liberia.  <<  The  whole  country,  between 
Cape  Mount  and  Trade  Town,''  observes  Mr.  Ashmun,  ''is  rich 
in  soil,  and  other  natural  advantages,  and  capable  of  sustaining  i 
numerous  and  civilized  population,  beyond  almost  any  other  coun- 
try on  earth.  Leaving  the  seaboard,  the  traveller,  every  where, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles^  enters  upon  a  uniform  upland 
country,  of  moderate  elevation,  intersected  by  innum^ralMe  ri« 
vulets,  abounding  in  springs  of  unfailing  water,  and  covered 
with  a  verdure,  which  knows  no  other  changes  except  thoee 
which  refresh  and  renew  its  beauties.  The  country  directly  on 
the  sea,  although  verdant  and  fruitful  to  a  hich  degree,  is  found 
every  where  to  yield,  in  both  respects,  to  the  interior.''  The 
veg^ble  productions  of  Liberia*  are  cofiise,  cotton,  indigo, 
susar-cane,  rice,  Ouinea-com,  millet,  and  every  variety  of  fruiti 
and  legumes.  Most  of  these  are  the  amntaneous  productions  rf 
the  soil,  and  all  of  them  may  be  cultivated  with  little  labour. 
Coffee,  of  a  good  quality,  grows  wild  in  great  abundance,  and  is 
collected  and  sold  by  die  natives  for  about  five  cents  a  pound: 
with  due  attention,  it  will  become  a  staple  commodity  for  ex- 
portation. Cattle,  swine,  fowls,  docks,  goats,  and  sheep,  thrive 
exceedingly  well,  and  requi^  <<  no  other  care  than  to  keep  them 
from  straying."  Even  in  the  present  state  of  the  couiftry,  when 
but  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  agficnlture*  provi- 
sions can  be  purchased  very  cheap.  <<  Fine  cattle  may^beboojcht, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  colony,  at  from  three  to  six  dofian 
a  head ;  rice  of  the  best  quality,  for  less  than  a  dollar  the  bushel; 
and  palm  oil,  answering  all  the  purposes  of  butter  and  lard,  fiir 
culinary  purposes,  at  twenty  cents  per  gallon,  equal  in  cookery 
to  six  pounds  of  butler."  Add  to  all  this,  there  is  nb  dreary 
winter,  <<for  one  half  the  year  to  consume  the  productibnB  of 
the  other  half." 

Possessing  thus,  a  good  climate,  and  a  fertile  soil,  diere  is  no- 
thing to  impede  the  growth  of  the  colony,  even  if  it  receive  no 
further  accession  from  this  country.  At  peace  with  the  nativei, 
Imd  capable  of  defending  itself  against  any  attacks  they  may 
make,  it  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  that  quarter ;  and  there 
is  little  danger  of  any  forei^  aggression.  The  climate,  thou^  pe^ 
fectly  salubrious  to  the  natives,  and  to  the  coloured  emigrants  who 
are  habituated  to  it,  is  ill-adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  Circas- 
sian race  of  our  species ;  and  neither  Europeans  nor  Amerieanf 
have  been  able  to  become  accHmated  there ;  so  that  it  woald 
seem  that  Providence  has  specially  appropriated  this  portion  of 
the  world  to  the  original  inhabitants,  and  their  deseendanta.  This 
circumstance  will  e&ctually  i»went  the  danger  that  might  other- 
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wise  arise  from  European  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
its  progress  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  natural  increase.  Every 
year  enlarges  its  capacity  for  receiving  new  emigrants  with  ad- 
vantage, and  renders  their  first  settlement  in  the  colony  more 
safe  and  easy.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  persons  can- 
not be  found  willing  to  go  :  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  There  are 
hundreds  desirous,  and  ready  to  emigrate ;  and  many  more  would 
be  liberated  for  the  purpose,  were  the  Society  possessed  of  the 
means  of  transporting  them,  l^ast  year  there  was  as  great  an  ac- 
cession of  new  settlers,  as  could  be  conveniently  accommodated  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  colony.  But  as  the  settlements 
increase,  so  that  the  new  comers  may  be  distributed  over  a  wider 
space,  thousands  can  be  as  readily  accommodated,  as  hundreds 
were  last  year,  and  any  number  may  be  received  without  in- 
convenience. Although  the  expense  of  transportation  is  not  great, 
averaging  about  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  person,  the  funds  of 
the  Society  have  not  enabled  them  to  accomplish  more  than 
they  have  already  done.  But  the  cause  is  gaining  ground  in  this 
country  ;  and  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  mere  chimera.  The 
Society  has  advocates  in  every  part  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  pre- 
judices formerly  entertained  against  it,  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing before  the  influence  of  facts.  The  legislatures  of  nine  states'* 
have  adopted  resolutions,  approving  of  the  design  of  the  Coloni- 
sation Society  ;  and  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  in  the 
month  of  March  1827,.  passed  an  Act,  directing  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  annually,  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  to  <<  be  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  free  people  of  colour  who  have  been  actual  residents  of 
that  state  for  twelve  months  previous  to  their  embarkation. "  The 
number  of  auxiliary  societies,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  Union, 
amounted,  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  to  ninety-six; 
sixteen  of  which  had  been  formed  during  the  preceding  year. 
A  gentleman  in  the  state  of  New- York,  has  made  a  donation  of 
one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Society,  and  ofiered  to  increase  it  to 
a  thousand,  payable  in  ten  annual  instalments,  provided  one 
hundred  individuals  will  contribute  in  the  same  manner.  His  ex- 
ample has  already  been  followed  by  several  others,  and  the  So- 
ciety is '  not  without  hope  that  the  whole  number  will  be  com- 
pleted. The  funds  of  the  Society,  though  increasing,  are  still  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands  upon  them  :  and  the  Board  have 
applied  to  congress  for  assistance.  As  a  national  object,  propos- 
ing to  remove,  or  at  least  to  alleviate  a  great  national  evil,  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  attention  of  the  General  Government  Whe- 

^  Georgia,  Yiif^inia,  New^Jeney,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Ttanessee,  and  Maryland.  It  is  believed  that  the  states  of  Delaware,  Rhode  Isl^ 
and,  and  Illinois^  have  adopted  similar  resolutions. 
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ther  it  would  be  politic  in  the  goyernment,  or  beneficial  to  the 
colony,  to  take  the  settlement  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  United  States,  may  admit  of  some  doubt ;  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  employing  a  portion  of 
the  public  treasure  in  the  promotion  of  the  views  of  the  Society, 
if  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Much  has  already  been  done 
by  the  establishment  of  the  United  States'  agency  at  Liberia,  and 
the  instructions  given  to  the  commanders  of  the  public  vessels, 
who  have  rendered  very  essential  service  to  the  colony.  Much 
more  might  be  effected  if  the  government  would  contribute  to 
increase  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  negro  race  can  never  be 
capable  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  empire.  But,  in  forming  our 
estimate  of  their  mental  qualifications,  great  allowance  should  be 
made  for  prejudice,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  we  have 
seen  them ; — without  education,  or  any  means  of  intellectual  im- 
pl*ovement.  When  raised  from  their  present  degraded  condition, 
i^nd  properly  educated,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
will  be  incapable  of  self-government.  They  are  men  ;  and  it  is 
a  libel  on  the  species,  to  deny  them  the  capacity  requisite  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  Not  to  mention  the  rude  governments 
of  Africa,  equal,  at  least,  to  those  of  other  people,  at  the  same 
stage  of  civilization  ;  the  existence  of  the  Haytien  republic  fur- 
nishes an  instance  of  the  capacity  of  negroes  to  manage  the  po- 
litical machine  ;  and  that  too,  in  circumstances  o/*  great  diiEcui- 
ty,  and  under  every  disadvantage.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  that 
state,  have  evinced  talents  of  no  ordinary  degree,  and  if  Petion, 
.and  Christophe,  were  guilty  of  cruel  and  ferocious  acts,  they 
also  exhibited  energy  and  skill,  fully  adequate  to  maintain  and 
.defend  their  government  There  is  therefore  no  good  reason  to 
doubt,  that,  with  proper  education,  the  citizens  of  Liberia  will 
in  due  time  be  perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of  themselves; 
and  that  with  the  cultivation  of  their  present  moral  and  religioos 
principles,  they  will  establish  a  happy  and  flourishing  common- 
wealth. 

We  purposed,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  probable  effects 
of  the  establishment  of  the  colony  ;  and  first,  as  it  regards  this 
country. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  commercial  advantage  of  having 
friendly  ports  for  our  vessels  to  stop  at,  on  their  way  to  and  from 
India ;  nor  upon  the  still  greater  advantage  of  having  a  constantly 
•  increasing  market  for  our  manufactures  of  every  description,  from 
which  we  may  receive  in  return,  gold,  ivory,  precious  and  frt- 
grant  gums,  drugs,  and  all  the  various  productions  of  the  tonjd 
zone.  These  and  similar  ones,  suggest  themselves  as  the  almost 
certain  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Liberian  Colony.  Nor  is 
it  a  trifling  political  object  to  have  our  language,  and  the  princi- 
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plea  of  our  government^  extended  over  a  large  territory  in  th 
continent  of  Africa,  as  will  in  all  likelihood  be  the  case,  if  th 
colony  prosper.  Less  flattering  prospects  have  induced  the  pow 
era  of  Europe  to  found  distant  colonies,  at  great  labour  and  en 
pense ;  but  these,  although  probable  results,  are  not  the  primar; 
objects  of  the  settlement  of  Liberia. 

The  great  object  of  the  Society,  so  far  as  regards  this  countr} 
is  the  diminution  of  the  black  population ; — the  alleviation,  anc 
if  possible,  the  entire  removal  of  the  curse  of  slavery,  and  th 
evil  of  having  among  us  a  distinct  race  of  people,  who  can  lieve 
be  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  white  population,  and  wh 
must  always  have  separate  interests  from  ourselves.  This  is  nc 
a  local  disease,  afiecting  only  particular  members  of  the  politics 
system :  for,  not  to  mention  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  dii 
ferent  sections  of  our  country,  and  the  interest  of  all,  to  promot 
the  welfare  of  each  part,  it  must  be  obvious,  on  the  slightest  es 
amination,  that  the  evil  of  a  coloured  population  pervades  th 
whole,  and  is  felt  in  each  separate  portion.  We  need  not  speak  c 
the  immediate  effects  of  slavery  in  those  states  where  it  exists 
they  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  grievous ;  but,  throughou 
the  non-slave-holding  states,  the  negroes  form  a  distinct  race 
branded  by  their  colour,  as  an  inferior  caste ;  regarded  with 
roecies  of  loathing  when  thought  of  as  companions,  and  for  eve 
Miut  out  from  the  privileges  of  the  white  men  by  whom  they  ar 
surrounded.  Be  it  prejudice,  or  be  it  founded  in  reason,  the  feel 
ing  exists;  and  the  warmest  friend  of  the  cause  of  abolition 
would  shrink  with  disgust  from  the  idea  of  a  matrimonial  con 
nexion  between  his  children  and  this  unfortunate  people.  N 
matter  what  may  be  their  industry  and  sobriety ;  no  matter  whs 
their  attainments  in  science,  or  their  character  for  morality,  the; 
can  never  hope  to  pass  the  broad  line  of  demarcation,  or  assum 
a  station  of  equality  with  the  other  members  of  the  community 
If  by  habits  of  industry,  and  correct  deportment,  a  few  indivi 
duals  rise  above  their  degraded  brethren,  their  condition  is  scarce 
ly  improved.  Conscious  of  their  superiority  to  those  of  thei 
own  colour,  by  whom  they  are  envied,  they  can  find  no  satisfac 
tion  in  their  society ;  while  they  are  shunned  and  despised  b; 
the  meanest  of  the  whites,  perhaps  far  inferior  to  them,  in  ever; 
particular,  save  colour:  and  if  they  have  brought  up  children 
to  whom  they  have  given  the  benefit  of  education,  there  is  littli 
chance  of  their  finding  suitable  companions  among  their  owi 
people.  To  unite  them  to  respectable  whites,  is  impossible.  Thu 
destitute  of  all  the  advantages,  while  they  possess  the  name  o 
freemen  ;  deprived  of  every  incentive  to  virtuous  exertion,  an< 
exposed  to  every  temptation  to  vice,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the] 
are  degraded  and  miserable.  Nor  does  the  future  ofier  any  pros 
ped  of  amendment  in  their  condition.  To  them  the  volume  o 
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time,  like  the  roll  of  the  prophet,  reveals  only  ^'lamentations, 
and  mourning,  and  wo." 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  is 
seen  and  felt  in  our  large  cities,  and,  in  a  degree,  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  an  idle,  ignorant,  vicious  population,  crowd- 
ed  together  in  their  wretched  hovels,  with  scarcely  the  means 
of  procuring  a  scanty  subsistence.  Naturally  improvident,  and 
without  moral  restraint,  they  are  driven  to  crime  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  want,  and  readily  become  the  tenants  of  the  alnos- 
house,  or  the  jail.  In  a  memorial  prepared  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Colonization  Society,  and  presented  to  the  legislature  of  that 
state,  at  their  last  session,  it  is  stated,  that,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  estimated  at  1,200,000,  about 
40,000,  or  one-thirtieth,  are  people  of  colour :  and  the  following 
statement,  taken  from  the  records  of  the  state  penitentiary,  is 
then  given : — 

*'  In  1826,  of  296  penons  convicted,  ftnd  brought  to  the  Philadelphia  prison, 
117  were  coloured ;  being  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  7.  Had  the  number  of  eo> 
loured  convicts  been  proportional  to  the  coloured  population  of  the  state,  there 
would  have  been  but  6,  instead  of  117.  The  average  of  the  last  seven  yein^ 
proves  a  similar  disproportion." 

The  proportion  of  coloured  paupers,  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  is  also  enormous.  Nor  is  this  state  of  things  confined 
to  Pennsylvania :  it  is  found  in  all  the  states,  though  perhaps  not 
always  to  the  same  extent ;  but  wherever  there  is  a  black  popu- 
lation, this  evil  exists  in  some  degree,  and  is  constantly  increas* 
ing.  Without  entering  into  the  calculations  on  this  subject,  for 
which  we  refer  those  desirous  of  seeing  them,  to  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Society,  and  the  statements  annexed  to  thera,  we 
may  state  some  of  the  general  results.  The  whole  coloured  po- 
pulation of  the  United  States,  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,000, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  increase  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the 
whites,  or  to  double  in  thirty  years.  In  thirty  years  from  thii 
time,  then,  there  will  be  4,000,000  of  negroes  in  the  country; 
and,  in  sixty  years,  8,000,000 !  A  nation  of  eight  millions  of 
degraded,  despised,  oppressed  beings!  And  to  this  accelerated 
progress,  there  is  no  limit  The  barbarous  scheme  of  Pharaoh,  if 
practicable,  would  alone  retard  it  But,  from  this,  our  feelings 
as  men,  and  as  Christians,  revolt  with  horror.  What  then  is  to 
be  done?  We  would  fain. indulge  the  hope,  that  this  dreadful 
curse  will  one  day  be  removed ;  and  that,  when  we  speak  of  the 
millions  who  inhabit  our  land,  we  may  add  with  pride,  ihey  art 
all  freemen.  We  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  for 
ourselves,  we  see  no  human  means  by  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, unless  it  be  by  colonization ;  and,  if  ever  the  work  is 
to  be  commenced,  it  cannot  be  done  under  more  favourable  aus* 
pices  than  at  the  present  period.  It  is,  at  least,  worth  the  expe- 
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riment;  and  now  is  the  beet  time  for  making  it  The  American 
Colonization  Society  have  undertaken  to  lead  the  way ;  they  have 
founded  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  it  only  requires  the 
encouragement  of  an  enlightened  country,  to  give  the  plan  a  fair 
trial.  If  it  succeed,  the  benefit  to  our  country  will  be  incalcula- 
ble ;  if  it  fail,  the  pious  and  patriotic  men  who  have  made  the 
attempt,  have  done  their  duty ;  and  we  must  submit,  with  resig- 
nation, to  the  unavoidable  calamity.  But  there  is  yet  hope;  and 
while  any  thing  remains  untried,  no  effort  should  be  spared.  It 
is  true,  the  work  is  immense,  and  the  means  of  the  Society  are 
small — confessedly  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
ject But  the  Society  never  pretended  to  be  able  to  carry  through 
this  great  enterprise.  They  have  acted  only  as  pioneers  in  the 
work.  All  they  could  expect  to  do,  was  <<  merely  to  pave  the 
way,  to  point  out  the  track,"  and  call  upon  the  nation  to  fol- 
low. 

Even  with  the  assistance  of  government,  there  are  many  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  the  final  attainment  of  the  object  must  be  remote : 
but  the  difficulties  are  not  insuperable ;  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
desirable  event  should  be  no  objection.  It  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  this  matter  afiects  the  vital  interest  of  the  republic ;  and,  if 
a  century  or  more  is  required  to  complete  it,  this  time,  in  the 
age  of  a  nation,  is  soon  passed.  Individuals  commence  works 
which  they  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  finished ;  and  surely,  a 
great  national  undertaking  is  not  to  be  left  unattempted,  because 
the  present  generation  may  not  witness  its  completion.  But  the 
benefits  of  colonization  are  not  to  be  referred  to  a  remote  period; 
they  commence  immediately — they  are  already  felt;  and  every 
vear,  as  it  extends  the  operation  of  the  plan,  will  increase  its 
beneficial  effects,  and  facilitate  its  final  accomplishment  Each 
state,  like  Maryland,  may  take  advantage  of  this  measure,  and 
remove  the  coloured  population  within  its  own  borders;  and 
tiiose  states  which  have  heretofore  been  obliged  to  forbid  eman- 
cipation, will  have  no  longer  cause  for  apprehension,  when  the 
slave  can  be  removed  as  soon  as  he  is  liberated.  Many  gentle- 
men of  the  South,  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  emanci- 
pate their  slaves,  if  the  Society  would  take  charge  of  them ;  and 
this  feeling  will,  no  doubt,  increase,  if  adequate  means  for  its 
exercise  be  afforded.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  education  of 
slaves  is  forbidden  by  law ;  and,  in  most  of  them,  the  advan- 
tages of  instruction  are  in  a  great  measure  withheld  from  the 
people  of  colour.  In  their  present  situation,  this  may  be  ne- 
cessary ;  but  if  the  means  of  their  removal  from  the  country 
were  provided,  their  education  might  be  encouraged  with  safety, 
in  the  assurance,  that  the  more  enlightened  they  become,  the 
more  desirous  they  will  be  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  im- 
proving their  condition*  Many  of  the  better  class  of  our  colour- 
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ed  population,  still  regard  the  colony  with  suspicion,  and  distrust 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  its  founders ;  but,  when  they  know 
that  there  is  a  nation  of  their  brethren  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  rational 
equality,  their  prejudices  will  yield  to  conviction,  and  they  will 
be  glad  to  enrol  themselves  among  the  citizens  of  Liberia.  In- 
stead of  being  looked  upon,  as  it  now  is,  by  too  many,  as  a  recep- 
tacle of  slaves,  and  discontented  free  negroes,  it  will  be  regard- 
ed in  its  true  light,  as  the  appropriate  home  of  the  coloured  man, 
— the  only  place  where  he  may  employ  his  faculties  to  their  full 
extent,  and  assert  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  as  a  man,  and  a  free- 
man. The  number  of  emigrants  to  this  country,  from  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  during  the  year  1827,  was  twenty-three  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  number  this  year,  will  probably  be  as  great,  or 
greater.  If  such  multitudes  leave  their  homes,  and  come  to  t 
foreign  land  to  procure  employment  and  support,  the  same  mo- 
tives, with  all  the  additional  reasons  the  peculiarity  of  their  si- 
tuation suggests,  will  induce  the  coloured  people  of  this  country 
to  emierate  to  Africa,  when  assured,  that,  by  so  doing,  they  will 
certainly  improve  their  condition.  The  annual  increase  of  our 
whole  coloured  population,  is  estimated  at  52,000;  to  remove 
any  portion  of  this  would  be  an  advantage :  to  remove  the  whole, 
would  prevent  the  growth  of  the  evil ;  and  every  thing  beyond 
this,  would  tend  to  its  eradication. 

Such  are  some  of  the  motives  which  may  induce  the  patriot 
to  further  the  views  of  the  Colonization  Society ;  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  Christian  wfll  find  ample  room  for  the  exercise 
of  their  benevolence,  in  the  blessings  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
emigrants,  and  upon  the  continent  of  Africa.  As  to  the  emi- 
grants, it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  their  miserable  state  here, 
with  their  situation  in  Africa,  to  be  sensible  of  the  great  improve- 
ment  of  their  condition.  In  the  circular  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  and  to  which,  as  published  in  the  appendix  of 
the  eleventh  annual  report,  we  refer  our  readers,  the  colonists, 
after  stating  the  object  of  their  emigration  to  be  the  enjoyment 
of  real  liberty,  say : — 

"  Our  consUtiition  secures  to  us,  so  i«r  as  our  condition  mllowsy  aD  the  rigfati 
and  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  i  and  these  rights 
and  these  privileges  are  ours.  We  are  proprietors  of  the  soil  we  live  on*  and 
possess  the  rights  of  freeholders.  Our  suffrages,  and  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance, our  sentiments  and  our  opinions,  have  their  due  weight  in  the  gavemment 
we  live  under.  Our  laws  are  aho^ther  our  own ;  thejr  grew  out  of  our  circiuii* 
stances ;  are  ftamed  for  our  exclusive  benefit,  and  administered  either  by  offioeit 
of  our  own  appointment,  or  such  as  possess  our  confidence.  •  •  •  •  Forni' 
ing  a  community  of  our  own,  in  the  land  of  our  forefathers ;  having  the  coo* 
merce,  and  soil,  and  resources  of  the  country  at  our  disposal,  we  know  nothing 
of  that  debasing  inferiority,  with  which  our  very  colour  stamped  us  in  America: 
there  is  nothing  here  to  create  the  feeling  on  our  part, — nothing  to  cherish  the 
feeling  of  superiority  in  the  minds  of  the  foreiniers  who  visit  us.  It  is  this  mo- 
lal  emancipation— this  liberation  of  the  mind  from  worse  than  iron  ietlen^that 
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«pay8  U8  ten  thousand  times  over,  for  all  that  it  has  cost  us,  and  makes  us  grate- 
fill  to  God,  and  our  American  patrons,  for  the  happy  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  situation." 

And  agaiQy  after  enumerating  the  advantages  they  possess  : — 

**  Truly  we  have  a  g^oodly  heritage  :  and  if  there  ^is  any  thing  lacking  iri  the 
character  or  condition  of  the  people  of  this  colony,  it  never  can  be  charged  to 
the  account  of  the  country  :  it  must  be  the  fruit  of  our  own  mismanagement,  or 
ikrthfulness,  or  vices.  But,  from  these  etils,  we  confide  in  Him,  to  whom  we 
ire  indebted  for  all  our  blessings,  to  preserve  us.  It  is  the  topic  of  our  weekly 
■nd  daily  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  and  He 
knows  with  what  sincerity,  that  we  were  ever  conducted  by  his  Providence  to 
this  shore." 

But  we  hasten  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  to  Africa,  generally,  from  the  establishment  of 
this  colony  on  its  shores.  In  doing  this,  we  pass  by  many  im- 
portant particulars  \  such  as  the  exploration  of  the  country — the 
introduction  of  our  manufactures,  &c.,  and  confine  our  attention 
to  the  probable  efiect  of  the  colony  in  abolishing  the  slave  trade, 
and  civilizing  the  native  tribes. 

To  suppress  the  slave  trade,  has  been  for  many  years  an  object 
of  national  policy  with  several  governments,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  has  been  interdicted  by  solemn  treaties,  and  pro- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  individual  states.  The  most  despotic,  and 
the  most  democratic  governments,  have  joined  in  denouncing 
it  Austria  and  Colombia  have  proclaimed  <^  universal  emancipa- 
tion ;"  while  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  exerted 
their  naval  force  in  attempting  the  extermination  of  this  infa- 
mous trade.  But  still  it  exists ;  and  not  only  exists,  but  flourishes 
nearly  as  much  as  ever.  The  reports  of  the  African  Institution, 
present  a  detailed  list  of  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
vessels,  believed  to  be  engaged  in  this  trade,  in  the  year  1824  ; 
and  the  number  of  its  victims  in  that  year,  was  ascertained  to  be 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand;  of  whom, 
about  twenty  thousand  perished  on  the  middle  passage,  or  soon 
after  their  arrival  at  the  port  of  their  destination.  <<More  than 
twenty  thousand  reached  in  that  year  the  single  port  of  Rio 
Janeiro."*  We  attempt  no  description  of  this  inhuman  traffic. 
The  barbarous  cruelties  which  attend  every  step  of  its  progress, 
from  its  commencement  in  treacherous  wiles  to  entrap  its  vic- 
tims, to  its  consummation,  by  consigning  them  to  endless  and 
hopeless  slavery,  have  been  too  often,  and  too  faithfully  delineat- 
ed, to  need  repetition  here.  But,  supposing  every  one  to  concur 
in  the  propriety  of  its  suppression,  we  assert,  without  hesitation, 
that  colonization  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  affords  the  only  pros- 

*  It  appears  by  an  official  document,  received  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  that  the  fol- 
lowing importations  of  slaves  were  made  into  that  port,  in  1826  and  1827. — 

1826,  landed  alive,  35,966— died  on  passage,  1985. 
182r,    do.      do.    41,388— ditto        ditto,     1643. 
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peet  of  success  in  this  benevolent  eoterpriae.  This  trtde^  whieh 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  centuries,  and  ia  aupported 
by  its  ministerine  to  so  many  powerful  passions  of  our  oature^ 
is  not  to  be  put  down  by  force,  so  long  as  a  place  can  be  found 
for  the  supply  or  reception  of  slaves.    In  vain  may  the  govem-^ 
ments  of  distant  nations  proscribe  it  by  their  treaties,  or  declare 
it  piracy  by  their  laws.  In  vain  may  they  line  Africa  with  their 
ships,  and  establish  <<  mixed  commissions,"  for  the  trial  and  pun- 
ishment of  offenders.    Rapacity  and  avarice  will  still  find  means 
to  elude  the  vigilance,  or  balBe  the  efforts  of  benevolence;  and 
the  friends  of  humanity  must  mourn  over  the  inefficacy  of  their 
exertions.  This  is  the  lesson  of  experience  on  the  subject,  when, 
after  years  of  unavailing  effort,  the  evil  rages  with  unabated  vio- 
lence. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  we  look  on  Colonization  as  the  only  ex- 
pedient by  which  the  object  may  be  effected.    Its  operation  is 
two-fold, — direciy — by  occupying  the  coast  and  so  cutting  offa^ 
cess  to  the  source  of  the  polluted  stream  ; — and  indirtcii  by  con- 
vincing the  natives  of  the  criminal  nature  of  the  trade,  and  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  other  means  of  gain.  The  ))lan  adopted  bf 
the  regular  slave  traders,  for  obtaining  their  cargoes,  is,  to  hare 
agents,  residing  at  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  who  procure 
the  required  number  of  slaves,  and  collect  them  at  certain  sta- 
tions or  factories,  generally  in  some  river  or  secluded  inlet  from 
the  sea ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  slaver  hovers  about  the  coast, 
avoiding  the  cruisers  stationed  there,  or  showing  an  empty  ves- 
sel when  boarded ;  until  she  can  find  a  favourable  opportunity  d 
running  in,  taking  her  living  cargo  on  board,  and  escaping,  per 
haps  in  the  course  of  a  single  night;  so  that  the  utmost  vigilaiy 
may  be  evaded.    The  immediate  effect  of  the  occupation  of  t 
coast,  in  destroying  this  practice,  must  of  course  be  confined 
the  space  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  :  and  so  far  aa' 
extends,  its  salutary  operation  is  already  sensible.    Not  v 
years  ago,  there  were  several  of  these  slave  stations  within  a 
miles  of  Cape  Montserado  ;  at  which  the  trade  was  actively 
secuted  ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  they 
been  completely  broken  up.    Every  exertion  for  this  purf 
made  by  the  colonial  government;  and,  in  1&26,  they  cov 
'Uhe  line  of  coast  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Cape  Mount,  isn 
der  British  protection  ;  and  from  Cape  Mount  to  Trade 
(the  Liberian  coast,)  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twent 
the  slave  trade  cannot  be  prosecuted  with  the  least  hope 
cess.    Many  of  the  tribes  are  really  disposed  to  abando 
all  perceive  the  hazard  with  whieh,  in  future,  it  must  I 
ed.*' 

But  the  most  effectual  method  of  putting  an  end  to  t' 
is  by  bringing  it  into  discredit  among  the  natives  tb 
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and  this  can  be  effected  only  by  means  of  a  colony.  For  centu- 
rieS)  these  wretched  beings  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
this  trade  as  the  only  means  of  securing  a  supply  of  foreign  arti- 
cles. Wars  have  been  fomented,  and  villages  depopulated,  to  fur- 
nish its  victims ;  and  they  have  found  it  far  easier  to  make  their 
purchases  from  the  strangers,  in  a  way  that  would  at  the  same 
time  gratify  their  malignant  passions,  than  by  the  products  of  re- 
gular industry.  Now,  in  order  to  draw  them  off  from  this  detest- 
able occupation,  it  is  necessary  to  inspire  them  with  an  abhor- 
rence of  it ;  to  convince  thenrl  that  their  real  interest  is  oppos- 
ed to  it ;  and  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  means  of  profita- 
ble intercourse  with  foreigners.  Their  country  is  rich  in  natu- 
ral productions  of  every  kind  ;  and  but  moderate  labour  is  requi- 
site, to  supply  them  with  the  staples  of  a  gainful  commerce.  But 
this  change  cannot  be  effected  without  the  constant  inculcation 
of  better  principles ;  and  a  regular  market  for  their  produce,  such 
as  an  extensive  settlement  among  them  alone  can  afford :  the  re- 
ports from  the  colony,  encourage  the  hope  that  much  has  already 
been  done  in  this  way,  and  still  greater  results  may  be  expected. 
Several  of  the  tribes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement, 
have  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  slave  trade  is  a  ^^had 
imsinessf^  and  their  determination  not  to  engage  in  it  again,  if 
they  can  avoid  it ;  and  the  chiefs  have  invited  the  colonists  to 
tettle  among  them,  and  teach  their  people  the  arts  of  agriculture. 
All  these  things  have  an  effect;  but  if  ever  the  work  be  finally 
accomplished,  it  must  be  by  the  introduction  of  civilization  and 
true  religion  into  this  degraded  country. 

The  obligation  to  extend  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  religion 
to  heathen  countries,  is  one  of  those  called  by  moral  philoso- 
phers, imperjeciy  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  enforced  by  no  hu- 
man authority  ;  but  they  are  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  valid, 
or  the  less  binding  upon  the  conscience.  They  are,  however,  al- 
ways addressed  to  the  reason  only,  and  every  one  must  judge  for 
himself  how  far  he  is  subject  to  their  force.  If  any  country  has 
claims  of  this  kind  upon  Christendom  generally,  and  our  land  in 

Particular,  it  is  Africa.  Her  fields  have  been  laid  waste,  and  her  in- 
abitantr>  brutalized,  to  feed  the  market  with  slaves;  and  almost 
every  nation  has  partaken  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  cruel  traffic. 
Our  own  coun'try  has  shared  largely  in  the  spoil ;  and,  though 
we  now  regret  the  part  we  have  had  in  it,  an  atonement  is  still 
due  to  injured  Africa;  and,  if  her  oppressed  children  and  their 
descendants  are  made,  through  our  means,  the  instruments  of  her 
civilization,  it  will  be  a  late,  but  glorious  recompense  for  all  her 
sufferings.  But  Christian  benevolence  needs  no  such  motives  for 
exertion.  It  is  sufficient,  if  there  be  a  field  of  action,  with  the 
hope  of  usefulness,  to  call  forth  her  energies,  and  none  presents 
«  better  scene  for  benevolent  operations,  than  the  coast  of  Africa, 
VOL.  |v. — wo.  8,  54 
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through  the  medium  of  the  colony  of  Liberia.  The  character  of 
the  natives  is  represented  by  travellers,  as  naturally  mild  and 
docile,  though  their  intercourse  with  foreigners,  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  has  given  them  some  features  of  savage  ferocity. 
The  scattered  remains  of  villages,  and  marks  of  former  cultiva- 
tion, bear  testimony  to  their  primitive  disposition,  and  prove 
that  they  were  not  always  the  degraded  people  they  now  are. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  its  consequent  evils,  they  were  a  mild  and  in- 
offensive race;  and  the  researches  of  modern  travellers  have 
shown  this  to  be  the  character  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  sphere 
of  its  baneful  influence.  The  religious  notions  of  these  people, 
are  of  the  grossest  kind.  With  scarcely  a  glimmering  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  but  a  faint  sense  of  moral  obligation,  they 
are  subject  to  the  darkest  superstition.  They  believe  in  the  con- 
flicting influences  of  an  evil  and  a  good  principle,  and  have  great 
confidence  in  charms,  or  fetiches^  prepared  by  their  magicians, 
and  supposed  to  hold  a  mysterious  influence  over  their  destiny. 
But  there  are  no  settled  religious  principles,  no  established  forms 
of  worship,  to  which  they  have  become  habituated,  or  attached. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  obstacle  of  this  kind  to  overcome ;  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  would  probably  meet  with 
fewer  di£Bculties,  than  in  almost  any  other  uncivilized  nation. 
They  readily  yield  to  a  newimpulse,and,  degraded  as  they  are,  they 
manifest  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education.  Many  of  the  chiefs 
have  sent  their  sons  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  England,  for  in- 
struction ;  and,  since  the  establishment  of  colonies  upon  their 
coast,  they  have  been  very  desirous  to  obtain  for  their  children 
admission  into  the  colonial  schools.  Upon  such  a  people,  a  colony, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  that  of  Liberia,  must  necessarily 
have  a  beneficial  influence.  They  see  the  colonists  living  in  com- 
fortable habitations,  secure  from  external  violence,  and  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  social  life ;  and  the  superiority  of  this  condition  to 
their  own,  must  be  obvious  to  the  dullest  comprehension.  They 
see,  too,  that  all  this  may  be  attained  by  a  race  of  men  like  them- 
selves ;  and  they  learn  to  attribute  the  difference,  not  to  the  co- 
lour of  their  skin,  but  to  its  real  cause, — an  improved  moral  and 
religious  education.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Clay :  *<  Every  emi- 
grant to  Africa  is  a  missionary,  carrying  with  him  credentials  in  the 
holycauseof  civilization, religion, and  free  institutions.''  One  great 
reason  why  missionary  exertions  are  so  often  unavailing,  is,  that 
the  instructor  is  a  stranger  to  those  whom  he  is  sent  to  teach,— 
unacquainted  with  their  manners  and  habits; — an  individual,  lost 
in  the  surrounding  multitude.  But  here  is  a  whole  people,  settled 
among  them,  teaching  them  by  example,  as  well  as  by  precept; 
their  own  condition,  a  living  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the 
lessons  they  inculcate.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  civilization 
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of  a  barbarous  people  is  impracticable.  It  has  often  been  effected, 
and  always  by  the  operation  of  extrinsic  causes.  History  fur- 
nishes not  a  single  instance  of  a  barbarous  people  becoming  ci* 
▼ilized  by  their  own  unaided  exertions ;  the  first  seeds  of  civili- 
zation have  always  been  introduced  from  abroad.  And  thus  it 
must  be  with  Africa :  if  ever  that  vast  continent  is  to  experience 
the  blessings  of  civilization,  it  must  be  through  the  medium  of 
foreign  benevolence.  The  tendency  of  the  colony  to  produce 
these  effects,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  Mr.  Ashmun's  reports  to  the  Board: — 

**  The  first  efFects  of  the  colony,  in  civilizing  and  improving  the  condition  of 
the  natives  of  Africa,  are  beginning  to  be  realized. 

**  The  policy  which  I  have  invariably  pursued,  in  all  the  intercourse  of  the 
colony  witn  them,  is  that  of  humanity,  benevolence,  and  justice.  They  have  been 
treated  as  men  and  brethren  of  a  common  family.  We  have  practically  taught 
them,  in  the  spirit  of  the  parent  institution,  that  one  end  of  our  settlement  in 
their  country  is  to  do  them  gpod.  We  have  adopted  sixty  of  their  children,  and 
brought  them  forward  as  cmldren  of  the  colony, — and  shown  a  tender  concern 
for  their  ^lappinesi,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  their  rights,  even  when  possessed  of 
a  dictatorial  power  over  both.  In  this  conduct,  a  new  and  surprising  view  of 
the  cbaracter^of  civilized  man  has  been  presented  to  them.  They  have,  for  the 
iint  time,  witnessed  the  effects  of  principles  superior  tp  the  hopes  of  mercenary 
advantage,  in  this  conduct  of  the  settlers,  and  for  the  first  time  appear  to  be  ap- 
prized of  the .fiict,  that,  among  civilized  people,  there  is  a  good,  as  well  as  a  bad 
c3aa8.  They  have  learnt  from  tlus  colony,  what  no  other  foreigners  have  cared 
to  teach  them — ^their  immortality — their  accountability  to  the  God  Who  made  them, 
and  the  destruction  which  certainly  awaits,  at  last,  the  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  their  lusts  and  vices.  They  have  for  the  first  time  learnt,  and  still  can  scarce- 
ly believe,  that  thousands  of  strah^rs  in  another  hemisphere,  are  cordially  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  their  happiness.  'Our  influence  over  them  is  un- 
bounded— it  is  increasing" — ^it  is  more  extensive  than  I  dare  at  this  eariy  period 
risk  my  character  by  asserting.  We  have  their  confidence  and  their  friendship, — 
and  those  built  on  tne  fullest  conviction,  that  we  are  incapable  of  betraying  the 
one,  or  violating  the  other. '^ 

It  is  with  unfeigned  regret,  that  we  record  the  death  of  the  agent 
to  whom  the  colony  is  so  deeply  indebted,  and  the  last  seven 
years  of  whose  life,  were  unreservedly  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  its  welfare.  He, died  at  New-Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  25th 
August  last,  soon  after  his  arrival  from  Liberia ;  which  he  had 
left  in  the  spring,  with  the  intention  of  returning,  as  soon  as  his 
health  would  permit.  HiS  loss  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  the 
colonists,  who  were  all  ardently  attached  to  him :  and  our  best 
wish  for  Liberia,  is,  that  his  mantle  may  fall  upon  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Dr.  Richard  Randall,  of  the  city  of  Washington,  appointed 
by  the  Board  to  succeed  Mr.  Ashmun,  and  also  commissioned 
by  the  president,  as  United  States'  Agent,  to  take  charge  of 
recaptured  Africans,  sailed,  last  month,  in  the  United  States' 
schooner  Shark,  to  assume  the  station  of  Resident  Colonial  Agent 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  Coloni- 
zation Society,  and  give  a  general  idea  of  its  objects  and  effects. 
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These  require  only  to  be  known,  to  be  approved ;  and  however 
people  may  differ  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  alt  must 
join  in  admiring  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  One 
thing  seems  very  certain :  that  the  evil  of  a  coloured  population 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  that  if  ever  it  is  to  be  removed,  or 
even  checked  in  its  progress,  it  must  be  by  means  of  coloniza* 
tion.  As  to  Africa  itself,  there  is  strong  ground  for  the  hope, 
that,  if  the  present  colony  be  persevered  in,  the  blessings  of  re« 
ligion  and  civilization  may  be  introduced  there,  without  the  ex- 
termination of  the  natives,  as  in  the  case  of  the  aborigines  of  thii 
country.  The  cases  are  very  different  The  European  settlers  of 
this  country  were  a  race  wholly  different  from  the  natives,  in 
constitution  and  complexion,  as  well  as  in  language  and  man- 
ners. They  could  never  amalgamate ;  and  every  year  has  wit- 
nessed the  diminution  of  the  Indians,  before  the  progress  of  ci- 
vilization. Not  so  in  Africa.  There  the  aborigines  of  the  country 
are  of  the  same  race  with  the  new  settlers,  who  are,  in  fact,  merely 
returning  to  the  land  of  their  fathers ; — their  complexion  thiB 
same,  and  their  constitution  immediately  assimilating.. The  native 
tribes,  (not  wandering  savages,  but  already  settled  in  villages,) 
naturally  docile,  will  soon  perceive  the  importance  of  the  bless^ 
ings  offered  to  them,  and  easily  adopt  the  habits,  and  the  man- 
ners, with  the  principles  of  civilized  life. 


Art.  VII.— animal  MAGNETISM. 

1. — Du  Magnilisme  animal,  considirS  dans  ses  rapports  avee 

diverses  branches  de  la  Physique  gintraU.   Par  A.  ^t 

J.  De  Chastenet,  Ms,  de  Puys^ur.  Paris :  1820.  pp. 

472.  8vo. 
2. — Histoire  critique  du  Magnilisme  animal.    Par  J.  P.  F. 

Deleuze.    Paris:  1819.  2  tomes.  8vo. 
3. — Instruction  pratique  sur  le  Magnilisme  anitnaL    Par 

J.  P.  F.  Deleuze.     Paris:  1825.  pp.  472.  8vo. 
4. — Du  Magnilisme  animal  en  France,  ^c.     Par  A.  Beb- 

TRAND.    Paris:  1826.  pp.  539.. 8vo. 
5. — Expiriences  publiques  sur  le  Magtdtisme  animal,  faitti 

a  P hotel  Dieu  de  Paris,  ^c.    Par  J.  Dupotet.    Paris: 

1826.  pp.  136.  8vo. 
6. — Le  Propagateur  du  Magnilisme  animal.    Par  unt  Sch 

ciiti  de  Midecins.  Paris  :  1827-8.  5  Nos. 

We  are  induced  to  notice  the  works,  the  titles  of  which  wc 
have  just  given,  from  the  mania  that  has  lately  been  revived  on 
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the  continent  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France,  in  favour 
of  that  most  philosophical  of  all  impostures,  Jinimal  Magnet- 
ism.  This  subject,  after  having  languished  for  many  years,  has 
again  attracted  much  attention,  and  claims  among  its  votaries 
many  distinguished  characters.  But  this  affords  no  proof  of  its 
correctness,  or  practical  utility ;  for,  no  theory  that  has  ever  been 
created  by  the  fertile  brain  of  man,  that  has  not  had  its  enthusi* 
astic  supporters ;  no  doctrine,  however  absurd,  that  has  not  found 
advocates  and  defenders,  who  were  willing  to  risk  hoth  life  and 
fortune  in  its  furtherance.  History  teems  with  instances  of  these 
extraordinary  delusions,  from  the  earliest  ages,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent era  of  the  ^^  march  of  intellect  and  universal  difilision  of 
knowledge."  Man  is  naturally  a  credulous  animal,  with  an  ap- 
petite for  the  marvellous  too  strongly  implanted  ia  his  nature, 
to  be  wholly  eradicated ;  education,  it  is  true,  may  weaken  this 
propensity,  but  can  never  entirely  destroy  it 

From  the  first  dawn  of  learning,  philosophers  and  metaphysi- 
cians have  endeavoured  to  investigate  human  nature  and  its  at- 
tributes ;  and,  although  the  inquiry  has  been  pursued  with  un- 
remitting ^eal,  but  few  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained. 
If  dealing  in  positive  assertions,  wholly  destitute  of  even  the 
shadow  of  a  proof,  and,  in  many  cases,  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  they  so  dogmatically  decide, 
would  have  settled  this  intricate  question,  we  should  not  be  now 
wandering  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  Unfortunately, 
the  question  remains  in  much  the  same  state  it  was  thousands 
of  years  ago ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  it  will  continue  so, 
unless  some  bold  spirit  should  arrive  at  the  truth,  like  the  Ge- 
noese navigator,  by  a  new  and  untrodden  path. 

One  of  the  great  diflSculties  which  presented  itself  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  investigation,  was,  what  should  he  considered  as  man's 
distinctive  character;  and  in  vain  have  philosophers  racked  their 
brains,  to  discover  some  point  on  which  he  totally  differed  from 
the  rest  of  animated  nature.  This  failure  is  the  more  extraordi- 
pary,  as  there  certainly  does  exist,  in  the  whole  human  .race,  one 
striking  and  peculiar  attribute  bestowed  on  us  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  our  existence,  which  <^  grows  with  our  growth,  and 
strengthens  with  our  strength,"  clinging  to  us  with  increasing 
pertinacity,  till  it  is  destroyed  by  that  elucidator  of  all  myste- 
ries, death. 

This  character  is  credulity ;  and  it  exists  equally  in  men  of 
the  highest  degree  of  civilization,  and  in  the  most  untutored  sa- 
vage ;  in  the  skeptic  and  the  believer ;  In  the  poet  and  the  war- 
rior ;  Bacon  acknowledged  its  existence,  and  the  stem  mind  of 
Johnson  bent  beneath  its  influence ;  in  our  own  days,  even  Napole- 
on, the  destroyer  and  overthrower  of  ancient  monarchies,  and  the 
iubverter  of  long-established  prejudices,  was  a  believer  in  desti- 
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ny,  and  mingled  a  reliance  on  the  influence  of  his  peculiar  sttr, 
with  his  mighty  projects  of  reform  and  universal  sway. 

In  no  department  of  human  knowledge,  has  this  propensity 
for  the  marvellous  been  more  fully  developed,  than  in  medicine. 
From  the  moment  man  turned  his  attention  to  the  relief  and  cure 
of  diseases,  not  content  with  the  means  so  amply  bestowed  od 
him  by  nature,  he  boldly  sought  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
hidden  principles  of  life,  and  hoped  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end,  by  chemical  transmutations,  or  vainly  attempting  to  read  hii 
fate  in  the  aspect  of  the  heavens.  This  latter  folly  arose  to  such 
a  height,  that,  at  the  birth  of  every  individual,  a  certain  star  wis 
supposed  to  preside,  and,  according  as  this  was  propitious  or  ma- 
lignant, so  would  be  his  degree  of  happiness  or  misery. 

The  most  prolific  epoch  in  new  and  extravagant  speculation! 
of  this  nature,  was  during  that  mental  twilight  which  pervaded 
all  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  when  superstition  and  credulity 
exercised  an  almost  unlimited  sway.  Then  arose  those  extra- 
ordinary delusions  of  fancy,  and  were  developed  those  fearful 
dreams  of  witchcraft  and  sympathies,  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  universal  medicine,  which  so  long  misled  the  minds  of  the 
learned.  These  are  far  from  being  forgotten,  and  are  daily  re- 
appearing, under  forms  better  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
For,  although  we  loudly  boast  of  our  discoveries  in  science,  and 
our  rapid  progress  in  knowledge,  we  are  obliged  to  confess, — so 
far  are  we  from  being  freed  from  the  influence  of  these  impos- 
tures,— that  they  still  pervade  every  division  of  learning,  and 
every  rank  of  life. 

Astrology,  it  is  true,  has  long  been  consigned  to  that  oblivion 
and  contempt  it  so  richly  merited;  and  the  noble  science  of  witch- 
craft is  nearly  at  an  end.  Our  houses  are  rarely  disturbed  by  un- 
accountable noises  as  in  days  of  yore;  children  do  not  vomit 
crooked  pins  and  rusty  ten-penny  nails;  and  old  women  may  now 
keep  black  cats  and  ride  broomsticks  to  the  midnight  levees  of 
his  Satanic  majesty,  without  danger  of  being  subjected  to  those 
approved  and  delicate  tests  of  their  compact  with  evil  spirits,  so 
liberally  resorted  to  in  the  olden  time,  when  it  was  fully  proven, 
that  a  real  witch  was  either  incombustible,  or  possessed  a  less  spe- 
cific gravity  than  water. 

A  belief  in  these  arts,  is  now  justly  considered  as  superstiiioui 
and  childish;  but  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  knowledge 
which  has  dispelled  these  errors,  we  are  still  inundated  with 
other  quackeries  full  as  mischievous  and  degrading.  Scarcely  has 
one  delusion  been  destroyed,  when  others  spring  forth  like  the 
heads  of  the  fabled  hydra.  How  many  persons  are  there,  and 
those  among  the  educated  and  well  informed,  who  still  give  im- 
plicit credence  to  the  most  absurd  superstitions ;  whom  the  break* 
ing  of  a  looking-glass,  or  seeing  the  new  moon  over  their  left 
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shoulder,  would  render  unhappy,  and  who  would  on  no  account 
begin  a  journey,  or  undertake  new  business,  on  a  Friday.  These, 
and  a  thousand  other  omens  and  signs  are  believed  by  a  majority 
of  mankind,  and  though  each  may  laugh  at  their  neighbour's 
credulity,  they  still  treasure  up  a  pet  superstition  of  their  own. 
Although  the  idea  of  the  philosopher's  stone  is  now  scoffed  at,  a 
firm  reliance  is  placed  on  the  virtues  of  some  universal  medicine; 
and  panacea  after  panacea  is  produced  and  indiscriminately  used 
with  the  same  result  as  formerly — that  of  filling  the  pockets  of  the 
|Mt>jector.  But  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  the  schemes 
of  n*aud  and  imposture  which  hourly  make  their  appearance,  and 
enlist  crowds  of  votaries  in  their  favour. 

A  belief  in  animal  magneiisrny  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very 
early  period.  The  ancients  admitted  the  existence  of  a  fluid  or 
agent,  which  pervaded  the  whole  universe,  and  was  the  cause  of 
life  and  motion.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  soul  of  man  was 
a  portion  of  this  universal  spirit,  which,  on  his  death,  became 
freed,  and  entered  into  other  combinations.  Fenelon,  in  his  Tele- 
machus,  has  alluded  to  this  theory  in  a  happy  and  beautiful  man- 
ner. <^  L'ame  universelle  est  un  vaste  ocean  de  lumi^re  ;  nos 
ames  sont  autant  de  petits  ruisseaux  qui  y  prennent  leur  source 
ct  retournent  s'y  perdre." 

The  same  idea  is  found  among  the  nations  of  the  east,  but  in  a 
atill  more  extepded  form;  according  to  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  the  Brah- 
mins believe,  that  not  only  the  souls  of  men,  but  also  all  that  ex- 
ists in  the  world,  are  an  immediate  emanation  from  Brahma,  not 
merely  created  by  his  power,  but  an  absolute  diffusion  of  himself, 
so  that  to  use  the  quaint  explanation  of  Bernier,  <^  he  created  the 
world  as  a  spider  produces  a  web,  which  it  draws  from  its  own 
bowels,  and  can  again  resume  at  will." 

When  the  nations  of  Europe  began  to  turn  their  attention  from 
the  scenes  of  confusion  and  bloodshed  in  which  they  had  been 
involved,  after  the  division  and  destruction  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, to  the  pursuits  of  science  and  learning,  they  necessarily 
adopted  many  of  the  speculations  of  the  ancients ;  and  although 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  did  not  permit  them  to  carry  their  ideas 
of  this  universal  soul  to  such  an  extravagant  height,  and  to  con- 
sider it  as  a. part  of  the  Deity,  still  some  were  firm  believers  in 
it  The  only  writer  of  consequence  who  supported  the  doctrine 
to  its  full  extent,  was  Spinosa,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  system  of  the  world,  generally  followed  by  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  dark  ages,  was  highly  imaginative  and  poetic. 
They  supposed  that  the  empyrean  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
stars  and  constellations,  and  was  the  primary  source  of  vitality 
and  animation:  that  every  object  possessed  life,  but  in  different 
degrees,  and  that  all  were  parts  of  one  great  whole,  connected  by 
this  universal  vitality.    All  properties  of  the  earth  and  its  parts 
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were  bot  emanations  from  the  stars.  The  only  thing  that  was  not 
in  direct  subjection  to  the  laws  of  the  uniyerse,  was  the  soul  of 
man,  but  even  this  acted  in  harmony  with  them  ;  and  althouf^h 
uninfluenced  by  the  constellations,  yet  they  ruled  his  mortal  part, 
and  gave  rise  to  his  happiness  or  misery. 

In  pursuing  their  investigations,  connected  with  this  wild  bat 
beautiful  theory,  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  magnet,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  all  the  characters  of 
the  universal  fluid  were  thought  to  be  concentrated  in  it; — it  ap- 
peared to  unite  every  quality  that  had  been  attributed  to  this 
agent,  and  in  fact  to  be  a  condensation  of  all  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture ;  its  principle  of  action  was  unknown,  and  therefore  roust 
have  emanated  from  the  stars ;  and  as  it  always  turned  to  the 
north,  the  polar  star  was  the  great  origin  of  its  powers.  Mag- 
netism, and  the  all  pervading  fluid  or  soul,  were  now  thought  to 
be  identical,  and  every  action  of  nature  was  supposed  to  be  the 
immediate  result  of  its  influence. 

Wirdig*  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject — "Univena 
natura  magnetica  est ;  totus  mundus  constat  et  positus  est  in  mag- 
netismo,  omnes  sublunarium  vicissitudines  fiunt  per  magnetis- 
mum,  vita  conservatur  magnetismo,  interitus  omnium  renim  fi- 
unt per  magnetismum  ;"  and  he  only  gives  the  generally  recei?- 
ed  opinions  of  the  time  at  which  he  wrote. 

Having  this  universality  and  all  powerful  influence,  every 
event  was  of  course  referred  to  its  powers,  more  particularly 
those  which  arose  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  one  living  being 
on  another;  such  as  the  fascination  produced  by  certain  birdf 
over  their  prey,  the  fatal  charming  of  these  again,  by  serpents, 
and  the  instantaneous  destruction  of  man  himself  from  the  glance 
of  a  basilisk. 

To  the  effects  of  magnetism  were  also  referred  all  those  em- 
pathies and  antipathies  so  generally  observable  in  nature ;  and  tf 
this  fluid  was  the  bond  of  union  and  harmony  between  different 
bodies,  it  was  also  believed  to  exist  in  full  force  between  their 
parts,  should  these  be  even  separated.  Hence  arose  a  reliaooe 
on  the  curative  powers  of  sympathetic  medicaments  and  pow- 
ders, which,  being  applied  to  the  instrument  that  had  caused  a 
wound,  or  to  any  article  imbrued  with  the  blood,  would  cure  the 
injury,  certainly  and  expeditiously,  even  where  the  operation 
was  performed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  patient.  The  cele- 
brated Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  this  prac- 
tice, and  has  given  several  marvellous  instances  of  cures  thtis 
performed,  some  of  which  fell  under  his  own  notice.  One  of 
these  so  fully  exemplifies  the  mode  oft)perating,  that  we  do  not 
think  it  right  to  pass  it  over.    One  of  his  friends,  in  endeavoor- 

*  Medicioa  fiptrituum. 
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ing  to  part  two  gentlemen  who  were  fighting,  was,  unfortotiatelyy 
severely  wounded  in  the  hand  ;  this  accident  put  an  immediate 
end  to  the  duel,  and  both  the  antagonists  endeavoured  to  suc- 
eour  htm.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  efiusion  of  bloody  they  bound  up 
his  hand  with  one  of  his  garters  : — 

«*It  was  my  chance,"  tays  Sir  Kenelm,  for  he  relates  the  stoiy  himself,  "to  be 
lodged  hard  by  him,  and  four  or  five  days  after,  he  came  to  my  house,  and  pray- 
ed me  to  view  his  wounds.  1  told  him  1  would  willingly  serve  him.  But  if  hap- 
ly he  knew  the  manner  how  I  would  cure  him,  without  touching  or  seeing  him^ 
it  may  .be  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  my  manner  of  curing,  because  he 
would  think  it,  peradventure,  either  ineffectual  or  superstitious.  He  replied,  the 
wonderful  things  related  of  your  way  of  medicincment,  makes  me  nothing  doubt 
«f  its  efficacy.  I  asked  him  then,  for  any  thing  that  had  the  blood  upon  it ;  so 
be  presently  sent  for  his  garter,  wherewith  his  hand  was  first  bound ;  and,  as  I 
eaued  for  a  basin  of  water,  as  if  I  would  wash  my  hands,  I  took  a  handful  of  vi- 
triol and  dissolved  it.  As  soon  as  the  bloody  garter  was  brought  me,  I  put  it  in 
iht  basin,  on  whicb  be  suddenly  started,  as  if  he  had  found  some  strange  altera- 
tion  in  himself;  I  asked  him  what  he  ailed  }  I  know  not  what  ails  me,  but  I  find 
I  feel  no  more  pain ;  methinks  a  pleasing  kind  of  freshnesse,  as  it  were  a  cold 
napkin,  did  spread  over  my  hand,  which  hath  taken  away  the  inflammation  that 
tormented  roe  before.  I  then'  rcplycd,  since  then  that  you  feel  already  so  good 
effect  of  my  medicament,  1  advise  you  to  cast  away  all  your  pUisters,  only  keep 
tiie  wound  clean,  and  in  a  moderate  temper,  betwixt  heat  and  cold.  To  be  brie^ 
there  was  no  sense  of  pain  afterward  {  but,  within  five  or  six  dayes^  the  wounds 
were  cicatrized,  and  entirely  healed." 

Sir  Kenelm  communicated  his  secret  to  that  inveterate  eschew- 
er  of  all  witches,  King  James  I.,  and  declared  he  had  obtained 
it  from  a  Carmelite  friar,  who  learned  it  in  Armenia  or  Persia. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  great  success  this  learned  practitioner 
met  with,  it  appear^  that  he  was  not  fully  initiated  into  the  whole 
art  and  mystery.  Van  Helmont  was  also  a  disciple  of  this  school 
of  surgery,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  magnetic  treatment  of 
woands.  The  great  remedy  in  these  cases  was  not  mere  vitriol, 
but  an  ointment,  composed  of  the  moss  or  mould  which  had 
grown  on  a  human  skull,  mixed  with  fat:  with  this  preparation, 
called  unguenium  armariuniy  the  instrument  that  inflicted  the 
wound  was  to  be  rubbed,  but  some  important  precautions  were 
to  be  observed ;  for,  if  the  sword,  or  other  weapon,  were  stroked 
upwards,  the  patient  would  feel  no  pain ;  whereas,  if  this  process 
were  performed  the  contrary  way,  the  wounded  party  would  feet 
intolerable  anguish.  Walter  Scott  alludes  to  the  use  of  this  pre- 
ptration^  in  his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  :-— 

**  But  she  hath  ta'en  the  broken  lance. 
And  washed  from  it  the  clotted  gore. 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 
William  of  Deloraine  in  trance. 
Whene'er  she  turned  it  round  and  round. 
Twisted  as  if  she  galled  his  wound." 

Dryden,  in  the  Enchanted  Isl^d,  also  introduces  this, mode 
of  healing,  with  some  important  particulars ;  it  appears,  from 
his  account,  that  the  instrument  should  be  kept  from  the  action 
of  the  air. 
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In  abt  V.  8c«  4,  Miranda  enters  with  Hippolito's  sword. 

/K^.  O  my  woand  psins  me.  {SKe  unwraps  ike  twonL} 

Anr,  I  ftm  come  to  esse  voa. 

Hip.  Alas  I  feel  the  cold  air  come  to  me^ 

My  wound  shoots  worse  than  ever. 
Mir.  Does  it  still  grieve  you  ?  (She  wipes  and  anoints  the  sword.) 
Hip.  Now,  methinks,  there's  something  laid  just  upon  it. 
Mir,  I>o  you  find  no  ease  ? 
Hip.  Yes,  yes,  upon  the  sudden  all  the  pain  is  leaving  me. 

Sweet  heaven,  how  I  am  eased. 

It  is  really  astonishing,  that  men  of  observation  and  taleots, 
should  have  been  adherents  of  such  glaring  absurdities ;  but  that 
many  of  the  alleged  cures  really  occurred,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
and  a  simple  explanation  may  be  given,  why  these  preparations 
so  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  public.  One  of  the  direc- 
tions for  their  use,  was,  that  the  wounds  should  be  constaatly 
cleansed  with  tepid  water,  and  kept  from  the  influence  of  the  air; 
by  thus  being  in  a  great  measure  left  to  the  curative  powers  of 
nature,  and  the  instruments  that  inflicted  them  salved,  they  were 
much  more  likely  to  heal,  than  under  the  barbarous  treatment 
with  hot  irons  and  irritating  balsams,  then  in  vogue. 

But  the  power  of  magnetic  sympathy  extended  even  further 
than  the  mere  curing  of  wounds.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  if 
an  image  be  made  of  wax,  in  the  exact  resemblance  of  a  pe^ 
son,  any  injury  done  to  this,  would  be  felt  by  the  Individual. 
^^Niderus  speaketh  of  one  (Eniponte,  a  most  notorious  witch, 
who,  by  making  a  picture  of  wax,  and  pricking  it  with  needles 
in  various  parts,  and  then  burying  it  under  the  threshold  of  her 
neighbour's  house,  whom  she  much  hated,  she  was  tormented 
with  such  grievous  and  insufierable  prickings  in  her  flesh,  as  if 
so  many  needles  had  been  then  sticking  in  her  body.  But  the 
image  being  found  and  burned,  she  was  instantly  restored  to  her 
former  health  and  strength.''* 

By  means  of  this  subtle  and  omnipresent  fluid,  persons  could 
converse  at  any  distance..  This  mode  of  communication,  which 
is  certainly  by  far  superior  to  any  modern  telegraph,  was  very 
simple,  and  only  consisted  in  slicing  ofi*  a  morsel  of  flesh  from 
the  arms  of  those  who  wished  to  possess  this  power,  and  apply- 
ing that  taken  from  one,  to  the  arm  of  the  other ;  on  these  pieces, 
which  soon  became  incorporated  with  the  individual,  the  alpha- 
bet was  to  be  traced,, and  when  one  of  the  persons,  thus  prepar- 
ed, touched  any  letter  with  a  sharp-pointed  iron,  the  other  was 
apprized  of  it,  by  a  sensation  of  pain,  at  the  spot  corresponding 
to  the  designated  letter. 

Grafts  of  flesh  thus  united  to  another  body,  also  experienced 
the  efiect  of  the  magneti(i  fluid  in  another  manner.  For  when 
the  individual  died,  from  whose  body  they  were  taken,  they  al- 

*  HejnRnid's  Angelicall  Hierarchie. 
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•o  suffered  the  same  fate.  This  was  exemplified,  in  a  man  at 
Brussels,  who  had  an  artificial  nose,  made  after  the  Talicotian 
method ;  it  served  every  useful  purpose,  until,  unfortunately, 
the  person  from  whom  it  was  derived  happened  to  die,  when  it 
suddenly  became  cold  aod  livid,  and  finally  fell  off.*  We  have 
lately  had  the  same  idea  revived,  as  rep^ards  fz^rafted  trees.  It  is 
said,  that  all  the  chestnut  trees  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  were 
suddenly  blighted  and  destroyed;  on  investigation  as  to  the  cause, 
it  was  found  that  they  had  been  derived  from  grafts  taken  from 
a  tree  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  whichj  having  been  struck  with 
lightnfhg,  was  killed  at  the  moment  its  progeny  were  perceived 
to  wither. 

To  this  all-powerful  cause,  may  also  be  referred  the  present 
improved  method  of  curing  warts  and  corns.  This  deserves  to 
be  universally  known ;  for,  although  the  professors  of  the  art 
are  not  quite  in  unison  as  to  the  precise  means  to  be  employed, 
some  preferring  a  scrap  of  raw  beef,  and  others  a  piece  of  apple, 
still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  e£Bcacy  of  this  plan  of  re- 
moving these  obstinate  excrescences.  The  most  approved  mode, 
with  either  of  these  substances,  consists  in  rubbing  the  affected 
part  with  it,  but  unknown  to  any  individual ;  and  then  burying 
it  in  some  spot  that  is  often  walked  over.  As  the  apple  or  meat 
decays,  so  does  the  wart  diminish  and  disappear. 

The  science  of  Animal  Magnetism,  remained  in  a  very  unset- 
tled state,  until  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Mesmer,  from  whom 
it  received  an  additional  impulse,  and  was  reduced  to  some  or- 
der. This  philosopher,  adopting  the  hypothesis  of  the  universal 
fluid  being  the  immediate  agent  of  all  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, and  the  originator  and  preserver  of  life  in  organized  bodies, 
conceived  the  idea,  that  it  was  owing  to  a  diminution  of  this 
principle,  that  diseases  took  place.  Hence,  it  resulted,  that  to 
restore  an  individual  to  health,  all  that  was  requisite  was  to  fur^ 
nish  his  system  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  magnetic  fluid. 
The  great  difficulty  now  to  be  overcome,  was  the  mode  in  which 
this  was  to  be  effected  ;  but,  as  the  magnet  evidently  contained 
more  of  this  powerful  agent  than  any  other  substance,  Mesmer 
made  use  of  it,  employing  in  his  experiments  the  magnetic  plates 
invented  by  Father  Hehl,  the  professor  of  astronomy  at  Vienna; 
these  were  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  great  effects  were  attributed 
to  them.  This  was  attended,  if  we  are  to  credit  his  account, 
with  astonishing  success  \  rapidly  causing  a  diminution  of  the 
disease,  and  su (Sequent  cure  of  the  patient  After  repeating  the 
experiment  several  times  with  the  same  results,  he  communicat- 
ed the  event  to  Hehl,  who,  not  believing  in  Mesmer's  theory, 
or  rather  having  greater  reliance  on  his  own,  published  the  cures 

*  Thouret  Recherches  et  doutes  sur  le  mai^^tisme  anima]. 
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as  originating  in  the  form  of  his  plates.  Hence,  violent  quaireli 
between  them,  and  mutual  appeals  to  the  publicy  which  ended  io 
a  yictory  on  the  part  of  Hehl. 

Mcsmer's  ideas  on  animal  magnetism,  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  now  entertained  by  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine, 
being  far  less  extended  and  chimerical.  He  was  at  first  of  opinioo, 
that  the  magnet  possessed  a  specific  power  in  diffusing  and  commu- 
nicating the  universal  fluid;  and  therefore,  it  was  the  chief  agent 
in  his  mode  of  operating.  He  insisted,  that  he  had  the  power  of 
transmitting  and  fixing  this  principle  at  will.  *^  I  have  observed," 
says  he,  ^<  that  the  magnetic  nratter  is  analogous  to  the  electric 
fluid,  and  that  it  is  transmitted  in  the  same  manner,  by  intermediate 
bodies.  Iron  is  not  the  only  substance  containing  it*  I  have  ren- 
dered paper,  bread,  wool,  silk,  leather,  stone,  glass,  water,  wood, 
dogs,  and  men,  all  magnetic  ;  in  a  word,  all  I  touched  became  en- 
dowed with  this  fluid,  and  produced  the  same  effects  on  patients 
as  the  magnet  itself."* 

Mesmer,  soon  after  this,  submitted  his  discoveries  to  the  Roy^ 
al  Academy  at  Berlin,  the  only  learned  society  that  would  re- 
ceive his  paper  ;  but  they  rejected  them  as  destitute  of  founda- 
tion, and  unworthy  the  slightest  attention.  This,  however,  did 
not  discourage  him  ;  he  persevered  in  his  experiments,  but  now 
declared  that  the  curative  agent  was  different  from  the  mineral 
magnetism,  and  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  animal  magnetism. 
He  soon  began  to  acquire  reputation,  and  to  be  eagerly  followed; 
and  as  the  majority  of  mankind  form  their  opinions  more  from 
imitation,  or  a  blind  confidence  in  others,  than  from  reasoning, 
the  number  of  his  adherents  rapidly  increased.  But  not  being 
credited  by  the  learned  and  well  informed,  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  leave  Germany ;  he  travelled  through  some  parts  of  Europe, 
performing,  as  is  said,  many  wonderful  cures,  and  Anally,  arriv- 
ed in  Paris,  in  1778. 

By  this  time,  the  public  attention  was  strongly  excited  by  the 
accounts  which  were  published  of  the  success  of  this  mode  of  over- 
coming disease,  so  that  he.  had  scarcely  established  himself  in 
that  city,  when  crowds  floeked  to  consult  him,  some  in  hopes 
of  relief,  and  others  from  mere  curiosity.  His  success  became 
unrivalled,  and  his  patients  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  take  pupils  to  assist  him  in  his  operations.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these,  was  Deslon,  who  soon  equalled  his  in- 
structor in  the  successful  and  miraculous  effects  he  produced. 
Mesmer  thought  this  a  favourable  moment  again  to  bring  his  al- 
leged discoveries  before  the  learned  societies,  but  was  unable  to 
effect  his  object.  The  disappointment  arose,  not  so  much  from 
a  repugnance  in  these  bodies  to  investigate  the  subject,  as  from 

*  Lettre  de  Mesmer,  k  M.  Vuzer. 
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the  conditions  Mesmer  wishcid  to  be  observed.  His  object  ap- 
pears  to  have  been,  that  these  societies  should  merely  decide, 
whether  patients  treated  by  means  of  animal  magnetism,  experi- 
enced a  decided  relief ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  refused  to  give 
their  sanction  to  his  plan,  without  a  full  inquiry  into  the  means 
employed,  and  the  nature  of  the  agent  The  Faculty  of  Medicine 
went  even  further,  and  published  a  decree,  forbidding  any  of 
their  members  from  becoming  partisans  of  the  new  doctrine,  un* 
der  the  penalty  of  being  expelled. 

After  some  time,  the  French  government  finding  the  general 
excitement  rather  increasing  than  diminishing,  determined  to  ap- 
point a  committee  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  Mesmer^t 
pretensions  ;  which  was  accordingly  done.  Four  members  were 
selected  from  the  former  of  these  bodies,  and  five  from  the  lat- 
ter, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Dr.  Franklin  ;  these  gentlemen,  af- 
ter a  rigorous  and  impartial  investigation,  presented  a  report, 
which  gave  a  blow  to  animal  magnetism,  from  which  it  is  but 
noiv  beginning  to  recover. 

Mesmer  himself  refused  to  have  any  communication  with  the 
committee,  but  they  were  met  by  his  most  able  disciple,  Deslon, 
who  explained  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art,  in  the  fol-< 
lowing  manner  :— 

**  Animal  Magnetism  is  a  6uid  universally  diffused  ;  it  is  the  means  of  a  mutual 
miltience  between  celestial  bodies,  and  between  the  earth  and  animated  beings. 
It  constitutes  an  absolute  plenum  in  nature.  It  is  the  most  subtle  6uid  known,  and 
is  capable  of  receiving,  propagating,  and  communicating,  all  kinds  of  motion,  be* 
ing  also  susceptible  of  a  flux  and  reflux.  The  animal  body  is  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  fluid  by  means  of  the  nerves,  which  are  immediately  aflTccted  by 
it.  The  human  bo<ly  has  poles  and  other  properties  analo^us  to  the  magnet. 
The  action  and  virtue  of  animal  magnetism  may  be  communicated  from  one  body 
to  another,,  whether  animate  or  inanimate.  It  operates  at  a  g^eat  distance,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  body  It  is  increased  and  reflected  by  mirrors, 
communicated,  concentrated,  and  transfused.  Notwithstanding  the  universality 
of  this  fluid,  aU  animal  bodies  are  not  equally  affected  by  it,  and  there  are  a  few 
whose  presence  destixiys  all  its  effects.  By  means  of  this  fluid,  nervous  disorders 
are  cured  immediately,  and  all  others  mediately;  its  virtues,  in  fact,  extend  to 
the  universal  cure  and  preservation  of  mankind." 

Such  were  the  propositions  that  Deslon  pledged  himself  to  ve- 
rify, as  well  as  to  explain  the  mode  of  treatment  The  machine- 
ry he  used,  was  a  circular  box  or  platform  made  of  oak,  and  rais- 
ed about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground  ;  this  platform  was 
called  the  baquet.  At  the  top  of  it,  were  a  number  of  holes,  in 
which  were  iron  rods  with  moveable  joints,  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  them  to  any  part  of  the  body.  The  patients  were  placed 
in  a  circle  around  this  apparatus,  each  touching  one  of  the  rods, 
and  were  connected  to  each  other  by  a  cord  passing  round  their 
bodies,  to  increase  the  effect  by  communication.  In  a  corner  of 
the  room,  was  a  piano,  on  which  airs  were  occasionally  played. 
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All  the  patients  were  furnuhed  with  a  rod  of  iron,  of  about  tea 
to  twelve  inches  in  len^h.  The  explanation  Deslon  gave,  wia^ 
that  the  rod  was  a  conductor  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  and  concen- 
trated the  magnetism.  Sound,  being  another  conductor,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  magnetise  the  piano,  by  bringing  an  irpn  rod 
near  it,  when  the  fluid  would  be  conveyed  to  the  patients  through 
any  air  that  was  played.  The  platform  was  to  concentrate  the 
magnetism,  and  transmit  it  to  the  patients.  But  persons  might  also 
be  magnetised  directly,  by  means  of  the  finger,  or  an  iron  rod, 
waved  before  the  face,  behind  the  head,  and  over  the  diseased 
part ;  always  observing  the  distinction  of  poles.  But  the  chief 
method,  was  by  pressure  of  the  fingers  on  difierent  parts  of  the 
body.  The  cfiects  observed  by  the  committee,  as  produced  by 
these  plans  of  operating,  were  various;  some  were  calm,  and  ex- 
perienced no  sensation  ;  others  coughed,  and  felt  a  slight  pain,  or 
a  local  or  general  heat  of  body  ;  whilst  some  were  attacked  with 
convulsions  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  majority  were  females. 

After  attending  several  public  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  the 
committee  determined  to  try  the  efiects  on  themselves  privately; 
they  were  accordingly  several  times  magnetised  by  Deslon,  or 
one  of  his  pupils,  but  experienced  no  magnetic  influence. 

It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  any  due  limits,  to  attempt  to  aoi- 
lyse  the  report  of  the  committee  as  given  by  Bertrand.  After  a 
most  laborious  and  careful  examination,  they  were  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  the  efiiects  produced,  and  the  cures 
that  had  been  performed,  resulted  from  the  efiects  of  imitatioo 
and  imagination,  aided  by  the  touching  process. 

This  report  was  considered  as  entirely  satisfactory,  and  a  be- 
lief in  animal  magnetism  was  abandoned  by  all  men  of  science 
and  observation  ;  but  the  delusion  on  the  minds  of  the  multita<te 
existed  for  a  long  time.  Finally,  little  was  heard  of  this  stibject 
until  within  a -few  years  past,  when  it  was  revived  with  addi- 
tional vigour,  and  attended  with  still  more  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena. These  wc  shall  notice,  as  laid  before  the  world  by  the 
authors,  whose  names  we  have  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article;  but  we  wish,  before  entering  on  a  review  of  their  opin- 
ions, to  say  a  few  words  on  the  efiects  produced  by  magnetism 
in  other  countries. 

This  science,  as  .practised  by  Mesmer  and  his  disciples,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  continent  of  Eo- 
rope  ;  from  the  war  existing  between  the  continental  powers  and 
England,  but  little  communication  took  place  at  that  period,  and 
the  subject  of  magnetism  had  scarcely  excited  attention  in  Elng- 
land,  before  it  was  explained  and  overturned  by  the  report  of 
Franklin  and  his  colleagues. 

As,  however,  there  are  impostors  and  quacks  in  all  countries, 
ready  to  seize  on  every  theory  that  promises  to  fulfil  the  double 
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purpose  of  enriching  themselves  and  gulling  the  public,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  animal  magnetism  escaped  their  at- 
tsntion. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  charlatans  of  modern  days  was 
Dr.  Graham,  who  lectured  in  London  about  this  time;  he  was 
in  some  respects  a  promulgator  of  animal  magnetism,  though  he 
made  use  of  it  rather  to  indulge  the  passions,  than  to  check  dis- 
ease. A  thousand  stories  were  prevalent,  as  to  the  scenes  that  oc- 
eurred  at  his  Temple  of  Health  ;  among  his  other  exhibitions  was 
that  of  a  female,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Goddess  of  Healthy 
was  presented  to  the  audience  with  scarcely  more  clothing  than 
Venus  had  when  she  arose  from  the  sea.  Few  quacks  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  been  so  successful  as  Graham,  for  he  amassed  a 
large  fortune,  and  lived  in  splendid  style. 

Animal  magnetism  was  also  practised  by  a  Dr;  Manneduke,  of 
the  same  place,. wbo  appears  as  a  leader  of  this  class  of  visiona- 
ries. Angelo,  in  his  entertaining  Reminiscences,  gives  a  ludicrous 
account  of  his  attempting  to  magnetise  Ireland,  of  Shakspearian 
memory.  ^*  He,  with  a  party,  attended  at  one  of  the  Sunday  even- 
ing conversaziones  at  *the  nugnetising  doctor's,  and,  being  un- 
known to  the  professor,  volunteered  himself  a  patient  to  be  prac- 
tised upon.  The  doctor  observed  his  confidenee,  yet,  more  confi- 
dent of  his  own  power,  expressed  himself  delighted  with  so  fair 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  skill.  He  began  his  incantations, 
made  a  thousand  strange  gesticulations,  uttered  all  his  metaphy- 
sical jargon,  worked  his  fingers  in  mystical  forms,  and  in  short 
exhausted  all  the  trumpery  of  the  art,  but  in  vain ;  Ireland  was 
unmoved.  The  Doctor  finding  every  effort  fail,  complimented 
him,  by  declaring  that  his  nerves  were  proof  against  all  excite- 
ment." 

The  impostures  practised  both  by  Graham  and  Manneduke, 
appear  to  be  grounded  on  the  great  success  obtained  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  but  more  especially  in  France,  by  that  arch 
quack  and  prince  of  cheats,  Count  CagUostro.  The  accounts 
given  of  the  extraordinary  infatuation  of  all  ranks  of  society  with 
regard  to  this  man,  are  of  so  strange  a  nature,  and  develop  such 
flagrant  instances  of  impiety  and  indecency,  as  to  be  almost  be- 
yond belief.* 

America  also  contributed  her  share  to  the  mass  of  popular  de- 
lusions, about  this  period.  Few  among  us  but  have  heard  of  Per- 
kinism,  and  the  marvellous  cures  performed  with  the  metallic 
tractors.  These  instruments,  which  were  about  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  length,  were  formed  of  different  metals,  and  resembled 
in  shape,  a  cone  divided  longitudinally.  To  cure  local  affections, 
and  particularly  inflammatory  tumours,  toothach,  &c.  it  was  suf- 

*  See  Correspondance  litt^raire  par  le  Baron  de  Grimm.  Vol.  HI. 
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ficient  to  draw  the  point  of  the  instrument  lightly  over  the  dis* 
eased  part,  following  the  direction  of  the  principal  nerves,  for 
about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  These 
instruments  evidently  acted  on  the  same  principles  as  animal 
magnetism,  and  although  Perkins  has  taken  great  pains,  in  a 
pamphlet  he  published  on  the  subject,  to  show  that  the  operation 
of  the  tractors  was  not  dependent  on  this  cause,  we  cannot  but 
class  him  with  Mesmer  and  his  followers.  Added  to  which,  he  is 
claimed  as  such  by  Deieuze,  who  observes,  that  not  only  the  good 
effects  produced  by  the  tractors  were  attributable  to  magnetism, 
but  that  the  mode  of  curing  toothach  by  crushing  a  lady-bug  be- 
tween the  fingers,  and  then  touching  the  tooth  with  them,  arose 
from  the  same  cause ;  <<  for  I  am  far  from  believing,"  says  be, 
**  that  an  insect  can  communicate  a  curative  virtue  to  the  fingers; 
but  he  who  is  persuaded  of  it,  uses  them  with  confidence  and 
will,  [volonti*)  and  hence  often  succeeds."  Whilst  on  the  subject 
of  the  cure  of  toothach  by  lady-bugs,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
our  readers  to  know  that  Signer  Gerbi,  the  discoverer  of  the 
plan,  cured  401  persons  in  629,  by  this  mode.  The  best  plaot 
according  to  him,  is  to  bruise  the  insects  (-for  the  benefit  of  natu- 
ralists we  give  its  long  name — Curculio  aniiodonialgicua^  but 
the  Coccinella  sepiempunciaia  is  equally  useful,)  between  the 
finger  and  thumb ;  about  a  dozen  should  be  used :  the  curative 

Kwer  of  the  fingers  will  last  for  a  year,  but  is  somewhat  en- 
abled by  every  tooth  that  is  operated  on.*  Signer  Gerbi  does 
not  inform  us  whether  the  hands  are  to  be  washed  during  this 
period. 

But  to  return  to  Perkinism  ;  the  inventor  or  his  son,  (we  are 
not  certain  which,)  finding  that  the  United  States  did  not  afibrd 
a  sufiicient  field  for  his  operations,  went  to  England,  whare  he 
obtained  a  patent  for  his  instruments,  which  were  soon  generally 
used ;  pamphlet  after  pamphlet  was  published,  announcing  the 
wonderful  cures  performed  by  this  simple  remedy,  and  the  news- 
papers teemed  with  evidences  of  their  utility.  The  mania  rose  to 
•uch  a  height,  that  a  public  establishment  was  formed,  called  the 
Perkinean  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  benefits 
of  iraciaraiion  among  the  poor.  The  delusion  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  till  the  imposition  was  discovered,  and  the  ef- 
fects produced  lucidly  explained  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  as  depending 
wholly  on  the  imagination ;  for  he  found  that  pieces  of  wood 
were  equally  efficacious  in  their  operation  of  removing  pain,  as 
the  patent  metallic  tractors  at  five  guineas  a  pair,  although  Pe^ 
kins  most  solemnly  warned  the  public  against  counterfeits.  Every 
genuine  set  being  stamped  with  the  words  Perkins'  Patent  Tract- 
OTBj  accompanied  with  a  receipt  for  five  guineas,  signed  in  the 

*  Opusculi  tcelti  di  MiUno,  t  xriii.  p.  94. 
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handwriting  of  the  patentee,  proved  most  incontestably  that  the 
great  power  of  the  tractors  resided  in  the  patent  and  the  five 
guineas. 

As  all  discoveries  in  science  have  been  traced  to  the  Celestial 
empire,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  important  an  art  was  un- 
known in  China.  M.  de  Puys6gur  gives  the  following  account, 
derived  from  a  missionary  to  that  country,  named  Amiot,  of  ita 
use,  eleven  centuries  ago.  The  Chinese  believe  in  a  corporeal  but 
invisible  agent,  occupying  all  space,  which  they  call  Tay  ki; 
this  is  constituted  of  two  elements  termed  Pyn  and  Pyangy  one 
of  which  is  hurtful,  the  other  beneficial ;  hence,  when  they  are 
in  exact  proportion  in  any  individual,  he  enjoys  good  health,  but 
if  either  predominates,  disease  necessarily  results ;  these  princi* 
pies  answer  to  the  magnetic  poles. 

'  ^  In  their  books  on  medicine/'  sajrs  the  Father,  **  there  is  tn  example  of  a 
cure  performed  by  means  of /'yyi-yang',  without  any  other  remedy  being*  employ- 
ed, or  any  conductor  used,  than  a  simple  bamboo  tube.  During  the  Tang  dynas- 
ty, a  mandarin  of  bi^h  rank  had  a  wife,  whom  he  saw  was  declining  in  health 
mm  day  to  day,  wiuiout  complaining  of  any  particular  disease ;  he  wished  her 
to  consult  a  phyncian,  but  she  opposed  it,  obsenring  that  when  she  married,  she 
bad  made  a  firm  resolution  never  to  permit  herself  to  be  seen  by  any  other  man 
than  her  husband,  and  that  she  would  not  break  this  vow,  should  even  death  be 
the  consequence ;  the  mandarin  endeavoured  by  evety  means  to  overcome  this 
delicacy,  but  in  vain.  He  consulted  physicians,  who  all  told  him  that  they  could 
not  prescribe  without  having  some  account  of  the  disease,  or  seeine  the  patient. 
An  old  philosqpher  at  length  presented  himself,  and  declared  that  he  would  un- 
dertake to  cure  her  without  seeing  her,  or  entering  the  apartment  in  which  she 
was,  provided  she  would  hold  in  her  hand  one  end  of  a  long  bamboo  tube,  whilst 
he  held  the  other.  The  mandarin  thought  this  an  extraordinary  procedure,  and, 
without  attaching  any  faith  to  the  proposed  remedy,  he  mentioned  it  to  his  wife  as 
something  to  amuse  her.  The  patient  consented  to  the  experiment  i  the  ope- 
faAnrcame  with  his  tube,  and  having  placed  it  in  the  manner  before  described, 
told  the  woman  to  apply  it  to  the  spot  in  which  she  supposed  her  disease  to  ex- 
ist, and  to  move  it  iit>m  place  to  place,  until  she  experienced  pain.  She  obey- 
ed ;  and  when  the  tube  was  directed  to  the  region  of  the  liver,  a  violent  pain 
ensued,  which  caused  her  to  ciy  out.  '  Do  not  permit  the  instrument  to  escape 
from  your  g^rasp,'  observed  the  operator,  *you  will  infiillibly  be  cured.'  Hav- 
ing kept  her  in  a  state  of  torture  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  retired,  and 
promised  the  mandarin  to  return  every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  until  a  complete 
cure  was  effected ;  this  took  place  after  the  sixth  operation.  The  mandarin  re- 
compensed him  liberally,  but  beg^g^  him  to  avow  whether  this  cure  had  not 
been  accomplished  by  stefOf  or  mag^c ;  *  my  art,'  replied  the  mag^etiser,  <  is 
founded  on  the  most  common  laws  A  nature,  and  therefore  has  never  deceived 


The  editors  of  the  Propagaleur  du  MagrUlisme  animaly 
who  also  quote  this  case,  appear  to  consider  it  as  authentic,  and 
observe,  that  they  could  cite  many  analogous  instances  occurring 
under  their  own  observation,  where  cures  had  been  performed, 
when  the  magnetiser  was  widely  separated  from  the  patient 

But  to  return  to  magnetism,  as  it  is  now  professed  and  prac- 
tised. In  analysing  this  portion  of  the  works  before  us,  we  shall 
let  the  authors  tell  their  own  story,  convinced  that  ^Uheir  round 
unvarnished  tale,"  will  more  completely  develop  the  absurdities, 
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as  well  as  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  doctrine,  than  any  ob- 
servations we  can  offer.  The  art  has  now  become  so  exteaded 
in  its  field  of  operations,  and  embraces  such  a  variety  of  topics, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  present  more  than  a  mere  sketch  of 
the  subject ;  we  must  therefore  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
anxious  to  obtain  more  particular  information  of  this  extraordi- 
nary science,  to  the  works  themselves,  and  can  assure  them,  that 
if  they  remain  unconvinced  of  the  truth  of  the  theory,  they  will 
at  least  find  an  ample  fund  of  amusement,  in  the  miraculous  tales 
with  which  they  are  replete. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  magnetism  received  a  severe 
shock,  from  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  Paris  to 
examine  into  its  pretensions,  and  it  remained  for  some  time  in  a 
dormant  state,  when  a  new  phenomenon  presented  itself,  which 
has  excited  the  present  enthusiasm  in  its  favour,  and  placed  the 
art  on  a  new  basis.  We  allude  to  the  discovery,  that  Somnam' 
bulism  was  capable  of  being  excited  by  it. 

Somnambulism,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  kind  of  morbid  sleepi 
that  occurs  naturally  in  some  persons,  during  an  attacl^  of  whicb^ 
an  individual  may  walk  about,  or  perform  his  usual  routine  of 
occupations,  and  even  converse  with  those  around  him,  yet, 
on  being  awakened,  retains  no  remembrance  of  what  had  passed. 
This  condition,  or  one  analogous  to  it,  is  produced  by  a  mag* 
netiser,  at  will ;  the  patient's  eyes  are  closed,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  external  senses  are  in  the  same  state  as  in  sleep,  whilst  tho 
internal  perceptions  are  invigorated  in  an  astonishing  degree, 
and  a  kind  of  instinct  is  developed,  that  acts  in  a  most  miracu- 
lous manner.  During  this  magnetic  somnambulism,  the  patient 
is  wholly  under  the  influence  of  his  magnetiser,  who  can  oblige 
him  to  answer  questions  on  almost  every  topic,  although  in  tbe 
natural  condition  of  his  faculties,  he  may  be  totally  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  subjects. 

It  appears  that  the  Marquis  de  Puys6gur,  was  tbe  first  who 
perceived  this  result  from  the  powers  of  animal  magnetism.  Hav- 
ing accidentally  spoken  to  a  person  whom  he  had  reduced  tot 
state  of  somnambulism,  to  his  extreme  astonishment  he  was  an- 
swered, and  informed  of  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  to  be 
adopted  in  the  case,  and  moreover,  that  all  patients  should  be 
thus  interrogated  as  to  their  diseases. 

But  this  is  not  all, — 

<*It  is  to  somnambulists,"  saysDeleuze,  "that  we  owe  all  the  information^ 
we  have  acquired  as  to  the  nature  of  the  magnetic  fluid.  The  majority  of  toot- 
nambulists  see  a  luminous  and  brilliant  emanation  environ  their  roagnetiMt, 
particularly  around  his  bead  and  hands.  They  are  sensible  that  man  can  aeca* 
mulate,  direct,  and  even  saturate,  different  substances  with  this  fluid»  at  viB.  ft 
lias  an  agreeable  smeU  to  them,  and  communicates  a  peculiar  taste  to  water  laa 
food.  They  also  perceive  various  qualities  in  this  fluid,  in  difierent  imfividualii 
thev  pretend  that  it  is  not  as  luminous,  is  of  less  tenuK^,  and  ianies  more  ilo«^ 
ly  from  persona  in  ill  health.   On  thia  account,  they  evince  much  repugnance  is 
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touchiiig  any  clothing  that  has  been  worn  by  an  individual,  auffering  under  dia- 


This  accounts  for  the  marvellous  stories  which  have  been  late- 
ly current,  of  these  somnambulists  being  able  to  tell  the  disease 
with  which  an  individual,  living  in  another  country,  may  be  af- 
fected, merely  from  an  inspection  of  a  lock  of  his  hair. 

lo  Uie  Propagaieur  du  Magnilisme  aniinalj  several  of  these 
incidents  are  related,  one  of  which  we  will  condense,  as  afford- 
ing a  fair  example  of  the  extent  to  which  this  delusion  has  been 
carried.  "We  arrived,'*  says  the  relater,  "at  the  house  of 
MM.  Chapelain  and  Dupotet,  were  introduced,  and  found  a  fe- 
male in  a  state  of  somnambulism  ;  her  eyes  were  completely 
dosed,  and  the  lids  appeared  to  be  so  firmly  applied  to  each  other, 
that  tears  could  not  escape.  Mr.  Dupotet  was  consulting  her 
about  a  patient  in  the  country,  who  had  ^iiit  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
and  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  She  ordered  the  proper  reme- 
dies for  the  case.  A  letter  from  the  sick  person  was  shown  to 
us,  in  which  he  says,  that  the  symptoms  she  had  described 
him  as  suffering  from,  really  existed."  A  similar  narrative  has 
been  given  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  London  Literary 
Gazette. 

The  mode  of  producing  somnambulism,  and  all  other  mag- 
netio  efiects,  are  given  at  great  length,  in  U  instruction  pratique 
sur  le  magnStisme  animal,  par  Deleuztj  as  well  as  in  his  His- 
Mre  critique.  As  some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  try  the  ex- 
periment themselves,  we  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  these  rules 
to  as  small  a  compass  as  possible. 

*' When  any  penon  is  desirous  of  being  magnetised,  you  must  make  him  pix^ 
nuse  to  obey  your  directions  in  every  particular,  and,  above  all,  not  to  mention 
his  intention  of  submitting*  to  the  operation,  to  any  individual.  When  he  has 
agreed  to  this,  the  process  may  be  undertaken,  but  nobody  is  to  be  present,  ex- 
cept the  necessary  witnesses,  and  if  possible  but  one  of  these ;  whoever  does 
attend,  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  operation  or  its  results." 

"  Ha\ing  fixed  the  person  in  a  commodious  posture,  you  arc  to  place  yourself 
im  a  seat  a  little  more  elevated  than  his,  and  directly  opposite  to  him,  so  that 
your  knees  and  feet  nuiy  touch.  Then  take  h\s  thumbs  between  your  fingers,  in 
auch  a  manner,  that  his  and  your  thumbs  may  be  applied  to  each  other ;  you  are 
to  remain  in  this  position,  till  you  feel  that  they  have  acquired  an  equal  temper* 
atore.*' 

We  would  remark,  that  all  the  authors  on  animal  magnetism,  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  action  of  this  fluid  is  better  communicated  by 
the  thumbs,  than  in  any  other  manner. 

*'  The  hands  are  then  to  be  placed  on  the  shoulders,  and  suffered  to  remain 
there  two  or  three  minutes,  and  afterwards  gently  brought  down  the  arms  to  the 
thumbs  (  this  manoeuvre  is  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times.  Then  the  two 
hands  are  to  be  placed  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the  thumbs  are  over 
the  solar  plexus,  and  the  fingers  on  the  ribs.  When  you  fee!  an  equalization  of 
temperature,  the  hands  are  to  be  gradually  lowered  to  the  knees,  then  carried 
to  the  head,  and  again  brought  down  to  the  knees,  or  even  to  the  feet ;  this  pro- 
ia  to  be  continued  for  some  time,  always  taking  care  to  turn  the  palms  of 
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the  hands  outwards,  whenever  they  are  brought  up;  this,  as  well  as  nerer  to  ms^ 
netise  firom  the  feet  to  the  bead,  is  very  essential." 

This  mode  of  magnetising,  is  called  by  the  professors  of  the 
art)  '^  magn6tiser  ^  grandes  courans,"  and  should  always  be  ased 
at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment ;  for,  all  the  authoritiei 
we  have  consulted,  agree  that  it  is  dangerous  to  concentrate  the 
magnetism  on  any  one  part,  particularly  in  nervous  persons; 
but,  after  they  are  thus  universally  magnetised,  you  may  apply 
an  additional  quantity  of  this  fluid  to  the  diseased  part  MM. 
Deleuze  and  Puys6gur  also  give  some  very  important  directions 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  operator : — 

"He  is  not,"  say  they,  "to  employ  any  muscular  force  to  direct  the  ma^^ 
netic  action.  All  the  movements  are  to  be  easy  and  graceful.  The  hand  is  not  to 
be  extended,  but  the  fingers  are  to  have  a  gentle  curve.  A  magnetic  sittiof 
should  be  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  for,  as  it  is  indispensable  that  the  at* 
tention  should  not  flag,  a  longer  time  would  be  fiitiguing.  The  operator  is  v» 
▼er  to  be  undecided,  but  is  to  act  with  confidence ;  to  entertain  a  sentiment  of 
pity,  and  a  desire  to  afford  relief.  When  the  sitting  is  about  to  finish,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  extend  the  fluid  over  the  whole  suifiice  of  the  body,  and  it  it 
proper  to  make  some  passes*  on  the  legs,  from  the  knees  to  the  feet,  to  htt  the 
bead." 

Such  is  the  latest  and  most  improved  plan  of  magnetising  ia 
a  general  way ;  to  detail  all  the  particular  processes  to  be  em- 
ployed  in  different  diseases,  would  require  a  volume.  There  are, 
however,  some  important  requisites,  for  both  magnetiser  and 
magnetised,  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing. They  are,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  science;  as, 
without  them,  magnetism  is  but  a  dead  letter.  These  are,  ac- 
cording to  Deleuze,  ^<  an  active  feeling  of  good  will ;  a  firm  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  magnetism ;  and.  entire  confidence  in  its  em- 
ployer." 

After  somnambulism  is  produced,  the  patient  should  be  asked 
if  he  sleeps;  if  this  should  wake  hini,  this  state  must  not  be  at- 
tempted to  be  re-excited  during  that  sitting;  if,  however,  he  an- 
swers without  waking,  the  desired  effect  has  been  induced,  and 
other  questions  may  be  proposed,  on  the  nature  of  his  disease, 
and  the  remedies  to  be  employed  in  its  cure ;  but  caution  must 
be  used,  in  so  asking  the  questions  that  no  mistake  can  ensue. 

When  it  is  wished  to  unmagnetise  the  patient, — 

*<  Tou  must  draw  off"  the  fluid  by  the  extremity  of  the  hands  and  feet,  ia 
making  the  passes  beyond  these  parts,  and  shaking  your  fingers  after  each  pMi 
Afterwards  you  are  to  make  some  passes  across  the  face  and  breast,  keeping  the 
hands  about  three  or  four  inches  from  them.  These  are  made,  by  presenting  tbe 
hands  ioined,  and  separating  them  quickly  from  each  other,  aa  if  to  cany  on  tlie 
superabundant  fluid  with  which  the  patient  may  be  chai|^." 

Somnambulism  has  become  the  great  aim  of  all  the  magnetis- 

•  We  are  obliged  to  use  the  French  word,  for  the  want  of  a  term  in  EngfiA 
that  would  convey  the  exact  idea :  it  means  any  movement  of  the  hands  in  fB»%- 
netising. 
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era;  and  it  is  obtained  so  frequently,  that  a  fifth  part  of  all  those 
who  submit  to  be  magnetised,  are  thrown  into  different  degrees 
of  it  The  production  of  this  state,  and  the  clairvoyancej  or 
second  sight  of  individuals,  during  its  continuance,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  great  characteristic  distinction,  between  the  mag- 
netism of  the  present  day,  and  that  of  Mesmer. 

But  it  has  been  induced  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner,  than  by 
the  procedure  we  have  given  above.  An  abb6  Faria  acquired  such 
ft  magnetic  power,  that  he  could  produce  the  somnambulic  state 
in  his  patients  by  merely  speaking  to  them.  Bertrand  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  method  :*— 

''He  seated  the  person  to  be  ma^edsed  in  a  chair,  ordeced  him  to  shut  hit 
cyesy  and  abstract  his  mind  from  passing^  events^  then  suddenly  pronounced,  in 
an  emphatic  and  imperative  tone,  the  word  sleep !  this  usually  produced  such 
an  effect  on  the  patient,  as  to  occasion  trembling  and  other  symptoms,  speedilv 
followed,  in  many  cases,  by  somnambulism.  If  his  first  attempt  did  not  succeeo, 
be  repeated  it  thiree  tiroes;  and  if  still  unsuccessful,  declared  that  the  person  was 
incapable  of  entering  into  this  condition !" 

He  boasted  that  he  had  caused  somnambulism  in  upwards  of 
5000  persons ;  there  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this,  but  it  is 
incontestable  that  he  generally  succeeded.  Faria  was,  however^ 
a  complete  charlatan,  and  made  use  of  the  power  he  acquired 
oyer  the  imagination  of  individuals,  as  a  means  of  enriching 
himself;  having  public  exhibitions  of  somnambulists. 

The  theories  of  magnetism  now  professed,  may  be  reduced  to 
three  general  heads. — ^That  of  Mesmer,  and  his  disciples ;  that  of 
the  Spiritualists  ;  and  that  of  Puys6gur. 

The  first,  as  we  have  already  observed,  admits  the  existence 
of  a  universal  fluid,  which  fills  all  space,  and  is  the  medium  of 
communication  between  all  bodies.  The  Spiritualists  believe, 
that  all  the  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  soul,  and  that  phy- 
sical action  is  almost  useless ;  this  doctrine,  which  has  many  par- 
tisans in  Germany  and  Prussia,  is  by  far  the  most  mystical.  The 
exegetic  and  philanthropic  society  of  Stockholm,  thus  explain 
this  theory : — 

*'  There  are  two  modes  of  magnetising  {  one  physical,  the  other  supernatural. 
The  principle  which  gives  activity  to  the  first,  is  the  de«re  of  the  ma^etiser  to 
act  on  the  patient,  and  the  confidence  he  has  in  himself;  the  foundation  of  the 
other,  is  the  same  desire,  but  under  the  wiU  of  God,  whose  benediction  the  mag- 
netiser  implores,  if  the  cure  is  conformable  to  the  dengns  of  Providence,  in  which 
be  places  all  his  reliance.  The  desire  of  the  one,  has  only  a  mortal  good  in  view; 
the  other  a  spiritual  one.  Magnetising  is  an  act,  in  which  the  desire  of  the  ma^- 
netiser  for  the  welfare  of  anouier  is  the  moving  cause,  and  the  effect  is  to  dissi- 
pate the  evil  spirits  of  disease.  There  is  some  analogy  between  magnetism  and 
the  imposition  of  hands,  which  was  accorded  by  the  Saviour  to  the  members  of 
his  church." 

Such  are  the  wild  and  impious  doctrines  of  this  sect  of  mag- 
Detisers,^-opinions  which  it  appears  almost  inconceivable  could 
have  been  adopted  by  sensible  and  well  informed  men. 

We  have  also  had  somnambulists  of  this  class  in  the  United 
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States ;  the  most  celebrated  of  whom,  was  Miss  Rachael  Baker^ 
at  New-Yorky  or  its  vicinity;  who  not  only  answered  questions 
whilst  in  that  condition,  but  also  composed  prayers  and  bymnSf 
and  preached  most  admirable  sermons ;  all  of  which  she  was  inca* 
pable  of  doing  when  awake.  Dr.  Mitchell,  who  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  her  disciples,  or  at  least,  believers,  has  favoured  the 
world  with  a  detailed  account  of  her  case,  accompanied  With  some 
choice  specimens  of  her  compositions. 

The  school  of  Puys^ur,  attribute  all  the  effects  produced  hj 
magnetism,  to  a  subtle  and  peculiar  vital  fluid,  which  is  secretp 
ed,  or  at  least  accumulated  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  nerves 
serve  as  conductors.  This  fluid,  which  presides  over  all  actions 
of  the  body,  is  wholly  under  the  power  of  the  will,  and  can  be 
transfused  into  any  other  body.  M.  de  Puys^gur  does  not  ad- 
mit the  theory  of  poles,  or  of  planetary  influence,  but  considers 
the  will  to  be  the  great  source  of  power,  at  the  same  time  this 
will  must  be  directed  by  physical  means,  in  order  to  act  on  pt- 
tients. 

He  has  also  introduced  a  great  change  in  the  method  of  ope- 
rating; instead  of  the  baqtiei  and  public  exhibitions  used  by 
Mesmer  and  Deslon,  all  the  treatment  is  now  conducted  in  pri- 
vate; this  has  had  a  good  effect;  as  the  patients,  instead  of  being 
thrown  into  convulsions,  and  other  violent  symptoms,  now  are 
reduced  to  a  state  of  somnambulism. 

In  consequence  of  the  renewed  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
doctrine  of  Puys6gur  and  his  disciples,  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  cures  performed  by  somnambulists; — for 
it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  said  in  elucidation  of  the  theory^ 
that  the  magnetiser  only  induces  the  somnambulic  state,  when 
the  patients,  having  their  internal  senses  and  preservative  instinct 
astonishingly  developed,  prescribe  for  themselves ; — the  sab- 
ject  of  animal  magnetism  was  again  brought  before  the  Acade- 
my of  Medicine,  where  an  animated  discussion  took  place, 
whether  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  the  merits 
and  consequences  of  the  doctrine.  This  was  at  first  negatived; 
but  on  a  subsequent  trial,  a  committee  of  eleven  members  was ' 
named,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of 
Paris.  We  have  not  seen  their  report,  nor  are  we  aware  of  what 
their  decision  has  been.  During  the  debate,  the  celebrated  Laen- 
nec  observed  that  he  had  studied  the  subject  for  twenty  yearsy 
and  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  tissue  of  deception  and  imposture, 
although,  when  he  commenced  the  study,  be  was  prejudiced  in 
its  favour;  that  the  phenomena  effected  by  magnetism,  and  the 
oracles  uttered  by  the  somnambulists,  vary  with  every  nu^pMsti- 
ser  ;  thus  Mesmer  excited  convulsions,  Deslon  caused  crises,  as 
are  seen  in  diseases.  The  somnambulists  of  Deleuze,  who  is  > 
learned  man,  were  much  better  taught  than  those  of  Pays6gur, 
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firho  is  ignorant  of  the  sciences.  Mr.  Laennec  also  stated,  that 
he  had  seen  a  somnambulist  under  the  direction  of  an  apotheca- 
tjf  who  was  quite  distinguished  by  the  art  with  which  she  com- 
pounded the  medicines  she  recommended.  Rostan,  who  also  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  was  a  supporter  of  the  doctrine,  relat- 
ed the  following  extraordinary  instance  of  second  aight  in  a  som- 
nambulist under  his  magnetising: — 

'*  Here,"  wfs  he,  <*is  an  experiment  that  Iliave  often  repeated,  but  which  I 
W9B  finally  obliged  to  interrupt^  becaase  it  fatigued  my  somnambuliat  to  such  a 
iegreot  that  she  assured  me  if  it  was  continued,  it  would  make  her  derange 
ed.  This  experiment  was  made  in  the  presence  of  my  colleague  and  friend  M. 
Ferrus.  I  took  my  watch,  which  I  placed  three  or  four  inches  iirom  her  occiput. 
*I  asked  my  somnambulist,  if  she  saw  any  thing,'  'certainly,  I  see  something 
tfiat  shines ;  it  pains  me.'  Her  countenance  was  expressive  of  pain,  and  ours  ex^ 
pressed  astonishment.  We  looked  at  each  other,  and  M.  Ferrus  breaking  silence^ 
madf  *  if  she  sees  something  shine,  she  can  doubtless  tell  what  it  is.'  *  What  do 
fou  see  that  shines' — *0h  !  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  tell.'  *Look  at  it  well' — 
*  Stop,  it  fatigues  me,  wait,  (and  after  a  moment  of  great  attention)  it  is  a  watch.' 
'  But  if  she  sees  the  watch,  observed  M.  Ferrus,  she  can  doubtless  see  what  the 
hour  is.'  '  Can  you  inform  me  what  o'clock  it  is  ?' — '  Oh  no!  that  is  too  difficult.' 
'  Look  attentively,  tiy.'  *  Well  then  I  will,  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  designate 
ttie  hour,  but  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  the  minutes.'  Arter  the  greatest  atten- 
Bon,  she  said  ;  *  It  wants  ten  minutes  of  eight,'  which  was  the  exact  hour.  M. 
Ferrus  now  desired  to  make  the  experiment  himself,  and  repeated  it  with  .the 
Hune  success.  He  requested  me  to  cnange  the  hands  of  his  watch  several  times ; 
on  presenting  it  to  her,  and  without  her  being  able  to  see  it,  she  invariably  de* 
rignated  their  direction." 

This  is  certainly  a  marvellous  clairvoyance^  for  a  person  in  a 

Srofound  slumber,  but  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  equal  that  of 
f  iss  M'Evoy,  who  could  tell  the  hour  through  the  crystal  of  a 
watch,  or  see  people  walking  in  the  street  through  a  pane  of  glass, 
with  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  without  being  m  a  state  of  som- 
nambulism. 

To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  mummery  tliat  has  been 
practised  and  believed  by  the  adherents  of  magnetism,  we  extract 
the  following  account  from  the  Marquis  de  Puys^gur's  work, 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

**  In  the  month  of  Beptember  Ust,  during  the  time  that  public  opinion  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  from  tlie  Royal  Academy  and  the 
Royal  Society,  a  young  lady  of  distinguished  rank,  and  who  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  best  health,  was  at  the  chateau  of  a  relation,  the  Marquis  of  B.,  and  like  the 
rest  of  the  par^,  scoffed  at  animal  magnetism.  The  Baron  B.,  her  uncle,  pro- 
posed that  they  should  magnetise  each  other.  He  directed  on  his  niece,  his  pre- 
tended influence  ;  at  first  she  laughed  heartily,  but  this  was  soon  perceived  to 
lose  its  natural  character,  and  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  the  company,  she  ^rtf 
dually  lost  the  use  of  her  senses,  and  at  last,  as  a  feeble  magnet  is  attracted  by  a 
fttong^r,  was  obliged  to  follow  her  magnetiser  wherever  he  went.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  separate  them,  but  this  produced  frightful  convul«ons.  On  the  Baron 
retiring  from  the  room,  these  increased  to  such  a  deg^e,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  search  for  him,  and  intreat  him  to  return ;  the  moment  he  began  to  do  this,  the 
patient,  notwithstanding  the  distance  they  were  separated,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  intervening  walls,  was  conscious  of  it.  *  Ah,  he  b  returning,'  she  exclaim- 
ed^  'I  feel  it,  I'see  him,  he  is  now  entering  the  anti-chamber.'  This  was  true. 
As  toon  as  he  entered  the  room,  the  convulsions  ceased.    At  the  end  of  some 
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boun,  this  crisis  disappeared,  and  left  the  patient  in  a  languid  thoo|^  tranqnil 
state.  Next  day  her  uncle  came  to  see  her,  and  found  she  had  no  recollection  of 
what  had  passed.  On  telling  her,  she  laughed,  pointed  her  finger  as  if  magnetistng 
her  uncle,  and  in  a  short  time  again  fell  into  a  state  of  somnambuKsm.  It  wis 
now  thought  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  a  magnetising  physidaa  at  Nantes 
Baron  B.  went  for  him,  the  convulsions  were  renewed,  she  saw  him,  she  follow- 
ed him  in  idea  on  the  route,  arrived  with  him  at  Nantes,  and  indicated  bis  most 
trifling  actions.  '  He  is  thinking  of  me,  he  has  taken  off  his  boots,  he  has  chang- 
ed his  coat,'  &c.  &c  At  the  very  moment  he  entered  the  physician's  boose,  she 
said,  '  Ah !  he  is  speaking  of  me,  he  will  return  with  a  physician  I  do  not  know.' 
Thus  passed  the  day  and  the  succeeding  nig^t ;  on  the  next  day  she  exctaimed, 
*  Ah!  thev  have  set  out  on  their  return,  they  are  speaking  of  me,'  and  she  re- 
peated what  the^  said  {  during  the  loumev,  her  uncle  bad  a  dispute  with  some 
one;  she  immediately  called  for  help  to  defend  him  from  the  attacks  of  a  per- 
son in  grey,  who  was  about  to  beat  him.  Finally  they  arrived;  the  physiciaa 
alone  appearing,  she  asked,  '  where  is  my  uncle.'  *  He  has  remained  at  Nantes,' 
replied  he.  *  That  is  not  true,  I  have  seen  him,  I  still  see  him,  he  b  now  in  the 
room,' "  &c. 

To  give  the  sequel  of  this  marvellous  story ,  she  was  perfectly 
cured. 

But  the  sagacity  of  this  young  lady  falls  far  short  of  that  df 
Madame  M.,  whose  case  is  detailed  at  great  length  in  the  Fropa- 
gateur  du  Magnitisme  ammal.  We  pass  over  the  first  part  of  the 
treatment,  merely  premising,  that,  being  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, and  enfeebled  by  a  long  continuance  of  disease,^  her  mag- 
netiser  considered  her  as  '^tout  k  fait  propre,  i  recevoir  I'influ- 
ence  magn^tique ;"  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  expectations;  for, 
almost  immediately  after  he  commenced  his  operations,  she  be- 
came somnambulic ;  few  ihterrogatories  were  propounded  to  her 
at  this  time,  but,  on  the  succeeding  day,  having  again  been  throwo 
into  a  state  of  somnambulism,  the  following,  among  other  ques- 
tions, were  asked  :— 

«*  Do  you  think  that  magnetism  will  be  of  service  to  you } — Certainly,  it  will 
relieve  idl  my  sufferings.  Wlien  should  you  be  again  magnetised  ? — To-roorrov, 
the  day  after,  evei^  day. — ^But,  I  beg  you  to  teU  me,  when  ytni  win  endeavour 
to  discover  your  disease,  and  indicate  the  means  of  cure. — On  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, if  I  possibly  can ;  at  least  I  will  attempt  it" 

Next  day,  however,  after  having  been  more  strongly  magnet- 
ised, she  was  persuaded  to  give  some  explanations  and  direc- 
tions as  to  her  disease : — 

"Do  you  believe  that  you  will  be  cured  by  magnetism  ?  Yea,  fully w — ^Telliiie^ 
I  beseech  you,  if  you  cannot  find  some  means  to  calm  the  pain  yxm  feel  eveiy 
morning?  (With  an  air  of  satis&ction,)  wait! — wait!  (after  some  momeiitsof 
reflection,)  I  believe  I  must  take  figs  and  milk,  for  eight  days. — Cooked  figs?— 
Yes,  five  or  six  fin  must  be  boiled  in  a  cup  of  milk,  and  tid^en  every  moniiog; 
they  roust  be  perfecUy  done.— Why  ?  Because  I  roust  eat  them. — Wlutt  regimen 
must  you  pursue  during  your  treatment  ? — ^After  having  taken  my  milk  and  fig^ 
early  in  the  morning,  I  must  breakfast  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  socipe  matgre,  in  wbicii 
there  is  litUe  salt.  At  dinner,  no  meat  or  vegetables,  but,  above  all,  no  vinegar. 
During  these  eight  days,  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  ?— No :  ah !  I  shall  suStf 
from  a  violent  headach ;  on  Tuesday,  I  shall  have  it  badly." 

^    The  magnetising  treatment  was  continued  for  some  time,  Atxr- 
ing  which  the  patient  made  some  extraordinary  anatomi(»l  di»- 
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aertatioDS,  which  call  forth  the  following  remarks  from  her  phy- 
sician. *<  Asa  physician,  can  I,  after  such  language  from  the 
mouth  of  a  young  female,  wholly  ignorant  of  anatomy,  without 
any  knowledge  of  medicine,  can  I  deny  the  astonishing  lucidness 
of  somnambulists?"  This  patient  soon  afterwards  left  Paris,  to 
fetum  to  Lorraine,  her  native  country,  as  it  was  revealed  to  her 
that  this  would  restore  her  health. 

The  above  are  merely  given  as  examples  of  the  conversations 
that  ensue  between  magnetisers  and  their  patients ;  but,  we.  are 
afraid  that  our  readers  will  still  '^  be  so  absurd  as  to  refuse  to  cre- 
dit this,  and  similar"  facts,  although  attested  by  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  physicians  and  philosophers,  and  will  preserve  their  pru- 
dent scepticism,  until  their  eyes  have  seen,  and  their  fingers 
touched." 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  most  cursory  observer,  that  all  the 
effects  produced  by  these  different  mpdes  of  operating,  depend 
on  a  single  cause,— -the  influence  of  the  imasination.  That  this 
is  capable  of  producing  phenomena  as  striking  and  extraordi- 
nary as  those  effected  l^  animal  n^gnetism,  is  a  fact  too  notori- 
ous to  be  denied,  by  the  most  prejudiced  adherent  of  the  doc- 
trine. How  an  operation  of  the  mind  cap  modify  the  actions  of 
vessels,  nerves,  and  muscles^  is  at  once  mysterious  and  inscruta- 
ble ;  but  that  such  is  the  case,  every  day's  observation  most  am- 
Eily  demonstrates.  Not  to  dilate  on  the  familiar  examples  of 
lushing  and  paleness,  induced  vby  emotions  of  the  mind,  it  is 
to  the  Same  cause,  that  may  bid  referred  all  the  curS^  performed 
by  persons  supppsed  to.  be  gifted  with  extraoMinary  powers, 
either  from  heaven  direct,  or  by  descent ;  thus  kings,  old  wo- 
men, and  seventh  sons,  all  have  had  medical  diplomas  assigned 
them  for  ages,  for  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases..  One  oi  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  this  kind,  both  from  tfie  num- 
ber of  cures  really  performed,  and  the  learning  and  character  of 
the  persons  who  attested  them,  is  that  of  Valentine  Greatraks, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  give 
the  account,  as  extracted  by  Deleuze^  from  JPechlin.  He  was.  the 
son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good  education  and  property.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  religious  and  political  dissensions  of  his  country, 
in  the  time  o(  Cromwell,  he  retired  from  the  world,  apparently 
in  a  state  of  disease  that  would  soon  terminate  his  existence.  Oh 
his  recovery,  he  became  a  puritan,  and  soon  after  had  an  < ^impulse 
of  strange  persuasion  on  his  mind,  that  God  had  given  him  the 
blessing  of  curing  the  king's  evil."  He  accordingly  commenced 
the  practice  of  touching  for  this  disease,  but  lM>on  extended  his 
powers  to  almost  all  the  maladies  to  which  man  is  subject,  and 
was  successful  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases ;  many  of  these  are 
(certified  by  the  most  learned  men  Of  the*  day,  as  Boyle,  Cud- 
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yirorthy   Asteliuci,  .&c.     His  method  consisted  in  applying  his 
hand  on  the  aSecied  part,  and  making  slight  friction9« 

We  should  extend  this  article  beyond  all  boundsi  were  we  to 

auote  half  the  well  authenticated  cases  of  curesy  performed  through 
ie  medium  of  the  imagination.  We  have  no  ^oubt,  that  many 
of  the  histories  of  recovery  from  disease,  occasioned  by  placing 
the  sick  on  the  tombs  of  saints,  as  well  as  from  their  relics, 
have  really  occurred.  The  effects  of  ]ncanf;^tionS|  amuleta,  ma- 
gic, witchcraft,  tractors,  and  magnetism,  all  arise  from  one  coo^moD 
source ;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  may  we  also  account  for  the 
marvellous  recoveries  ascribed  to  empyrical  remedies,  which, 
whether  they  a^re  inert  or  powerful,  have  an  equally  remedial 
effect  on  those  who  have  fsuth  in  them.  In  vain  is  the  ^irit  of 
quackery  exorcised  In  one  form ;  it  rises  again  immediate- 
ly, <<  with  twenty  mortal  murders  on  its  crown,  to  push  us 
fram  our  spools."  Public  credulity  ia  sin  ample  fund  fpr  all 
th^e  >yho  wl^h  to  l^yy  j^ntribji^tions  on  it  Whoever  has  ooa- 
teojiplatecl  the  progress  of  real  knowledge,  during  a^  long  copm 
o(  yeai^^  will  have  se^n .  bubble  after  bubble  airisey  gUl^  for  t 
moment,' and  then  diBappes^lfo;:.  ^ver,  to  be  sui^ceeded  by  anotb^ 
as  gorgeous  an^  l[Uusory. 


4at.  Yll\, -journal  of  an  Embmsy  from  the  Crovdtnqr-Qe- 
neral  of  ladia^  tp  the  Qourts  qfSiivn  and.  Cochin-tiidm; 
exhibiting  a  Fitm  qftht  •iSduai  State  q/ those  XiffgdofM; 
by  JoBK  C^AWFUED,  Es<if ,  late  'Envoy ^  t^c.  4t;a  pp.  598.  Lot- 
don  :  1828. 

IV^ANT  lustres  have  not  been  counted,  since  the  nations  of  the 
continents  of  Asja  and  Africa  were  objecta  of  inter^t  and  know* 
ledge.for  the  pjBopIe  of  Europe  and  our  hemispheret»  only  throng 
tales,  invented  for  amusement,  or  legends  and  reports  whigh  had 
8car.cely  a  more  ii>|E^uctive  and  authi^ntic  charapter ;  or  nairatiyefl 
anjd. opinions  appertainlng^.to  religious  creedaand  tradit^on^  With- 
in tti0  present  century,  new  Enterprises  of  commerce,  scientific  re- 
fl^ch,  liberal  travel,  military  Qonqqest,  or  the  apostolical  spiriti 
have  awakened  attention  to  the  East,  in  a'wider  and  more  eamei^ 
degree,  and  furnis^d  much  ampler  detaila  pf  genuine  informa- 
tion. It  is  not  wondcrfnl,  that  commoa  qunpsity  and  philor 
sophical  inouiry,  should  be  ])atled.with  the.  European  countrias 
so  often  and  fully  desjcribed;  so  near,  and  comparatively  aoft- 
miliar  and  uniform;  and  the  study  of  the  mpre  distant  and 
strange  varieties  of  the  human  constitution  and  state,  be  deemed 
more  proQ^ble  and  poignant  This,  appetite  would  naturally 
be  increased,  by  such  works  as  Sir  John  Malcolm'a  Sketches 
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of  Persia ;  the  books  of  Fnner  and  Morier ;  the  narrative  of 
Heber;  and,  we  may  add,  the  Journal  of  the  Embassy  to 
Siam  and  Cochin-china^  upon  which  we  are  about  to  dwell. 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  envoy,  ia  n6t  a  new  candidate  for  literary  ho- 
nours;— he  had  acquired  much  reputation  by  his  excellent  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  one  of  those  compositions  which 
the  reader  often  recommends  to  his  friends,  with  a  sense  of  gra- 
titude for  the  enjoyment  they  have  yielded  to  his  leisure  hours. 
The  present  volume  will  surely  be  comprised  in  the  same  list; 
and  we  shall  be  equally  warranted,  no  doubt,  in  referring  to  that 
list  also,^  another  from  the  same  pen,  which  is  promised  under 
the  title  of  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Ava^  in 
1827. 

The  British  have  written  more  and  better  on  foreign  countries, 
as  travellers,  than  any  other  people ;  but  their  prejudices,  pride, 
and  spleen,  have  caused  them  to  be  guilty  of  gross  mistakes  and 
misrepresentations,  in  treating  of  the  Christian  nations  .of  Europe 
and  America,  with  whom  they  differ  in  language,  religious  faith, 
or  political  institutions.  We  shctuld  distrust  them  less  as  paint- 
ers of  oriental'  chan^cter  and  .manneriE|,  which  they  examine  with 
a  clearer  vision,  and  more  impartial  spirit  The  envoy  to  Siam  and 
Cochin-China,  inspires  us  with  comparative  confidence,  though, 
as  to  the  population  of  the  latter  kingdom,  he  exhibits  them 
altogether  in  a  more  favourable  light,  than  our  countryihari. 
Lieutenant  White,  in  \i\%  History  qf  a  f^oyagt  to  the  China 
Sea.  We  rely  implicitly  on  Mr.  White's  statements ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  Cochin-Chinese  conducted  themselves  in  a  less 
offensive  manner  towards  the  British  embassy,  who  were  an  im- 
posing body,  and  more  under  the  protection  of  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nese government,  which,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  par- 
ticularly, reaches  every  subject,  with  a  power  and  rigour  well 
adapted  to  control  even  the  worst  and  most  inveterate  propensi- 
ties. It  is  not  unlikely,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Crawford's  repre- 
sentations are  kinder,  from  obvious  considerations  of  policy; 
though,  in  saying  this,  we  would  not  be  Understood  to  dispute 
bis  general  frankness.  That  he  is  not  perfectly  generous  as  an 
author  and  an  Englishman,  is  evident,  from  his  total  silence  con- 
cerning Lieutenant  White's  History,  which  was  printed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1823,  and  obtained  some  time  ago  special  notice  and 
epmmendation  in  the  London  reviews.  The  American  voyager 
Meceded  Mr.  Crawford  by  nearly  two  years ;  and  his  vessels,  the 
Franklin  and  Marmion,  were  the.two  first  American,  that  ^'ever 
ascended  the  Don-nai  river,  and  displayed  the  stars  and  stripes 
before  the  city  of  Saigon." 

It  was  in  September,  1821,  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  nominated 
by  the  governor-general  of  British  India,' to  proceed  on  the  mis- 
sion to  the  two  courts  ;  and,  in  the  month  of  November  follow- 
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ingy  that  he  embarked  with  scientific  and  medical  aasistantSi  and 
an  escort  of  thirty  sepoys.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Indian 
commerce  of  the  European  nations,  the  tr.ade  of  Siam  «nd  Co- 
chin-China  formed  no  immaterial  part  of  it;  but,  owing  to  se- 
veral causes,  this  dwindled  by  degrees  to  insignificance,  and  was 
regarded  as  extinct,  for  the  seventy  years  preceding  182Q;  when 
the  local'  rulers  of  India  were  taught  to  believe,  that  ^^the  indus- 
try and  civilization,  together  with  the  geographical  position  and 
natural  fertility  of  soil  which  characterized  the  kingdoms  of  Siam 
and  Cochin-China,  were  such  as  to  render  it  extremely  desira- 
ble to  negotiate  with  the  sovereigns  of  those  countries^  the  re- 
newal of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  ,her 
Indian  dominions."  For  this  purpose  chiefly^  was  Mr.  Crawfurd 
deputed,  as  a  thorough  man  of  business  in  Indian  concerns;  an 
experienced  and  acute  observer;  and  an  able  relater  of  events 
and  appearances.  He  had  it  in  charge,  to  endeavour  first  to  dis- 
arm the  apprehensions,  and  to  remove  the  antipathies  of  the  go- 
vernments and  subjects  of  the  two  countries — obstacles  which 
might  well.be  styled  very  consijlerable,  when  heed  was  given  to 
the  lessons  conveyed  to  the  independent  nations  of  the  East,  in 
the  history  and  fate  of  the  British  ^*  Indian  dominions."  The 
envoy  was  instructed,  carefully  to  refrain  from.  ^Memanding  or 
hinting  at  any  of  those  adventitious  aiid^  or  privileges,  uppn 
which  the  earlier  traders  of  Europe  were  accustomed  to  found 
their  expectations  of  commercial  benefit ;  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  forts  and  factories ;  exemptibn  from  municipal  jurisdic- 
tion and  customary  imposts,"  &c.  It  was  also  sugsested  to  him, 
to  keep  in  mind  tJie  advantage  which  might  resmt  from  his  re- 
maining such  a  time  at  the  court  of  Siam,  as  would  afibrd  him 
an  opportunity  of  attaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  court,  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  resources 
of  the  country.  .  ' 

In  embarking,  our  author  makes  one  remark  with  regard  to 
the  Ganges,  which  must  not  be  lost^ — that  with  all  itis  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  the  English,  << if  their  Indian,  conquests  be  of 
any  advantage  to  them,"  owe  almost  as  much  gratitude  to  the 
river  as  the  Hindus  themselves^  iojr  it  is  the  ^reat  military 
road  which  conducted  them  into  the  richest  provinces  of  Hin- 
dustan, the  acquisition  of  which,  enabled  them  eventually  to 
conquer  and  maintain  the  rest  of  their  possessions.  On  leaving 
Penang,  or  Prince  of  .Wales's  island,  he  takes  occasion  to  give 
an  account  of  a  place  possessing  some  importance  in  the  com* 
merce  of  the  East.  In  the  culture  of  articles  where  skill  can 
compensate  for  natural  defects,  the  agriculture  of  the  island  is 
much  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country  of  Asia.  So  neat  and 
perfect  a  specimen  of  husbandry, — observes  Mr.  Crawfurd, — no 
where  exists  in  the  East,  as  the  pepper  culture  of  Penang,  the 
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joint  effect  of  European  intelligeDce  an<}  Chinese  industry.  The 
population  is  nearly  sixty  thousand,  and  the  chief  proprietors  of 
the  soil  are  Europeans  and  Chinese.  Malacca  is  also  described 
before  the  embassy  reaches  Singapore.  The  Hindus  of  Ma- 
lacca are  the  only  ultramarine  colonists  of  that  people  known 
to  Europeans  ;  and  the  Portuguese  descendants  of  the  haughty 
conquerors  who  fought  by  the  side  of  Albuquerque,  are  <<a 
timid,  peaceable,  and  submissive  race,''  in  number  about  four 
thousand.  At  Singapore,  much  attention  was  pajd  to  the  Chi- 
nese junks,  and  in  terminating  his  description  of  them,  Mr. 
Crawfurd  proceeds  thus  : — 

**  While  on  the  subject  of  the  tnde  and  navigation  of  the  Chinese,!  may  take 
the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  Veir  singular  species  of  adventure  carried  on 
by  them,  in  the  Straits  tyflffaJacca,  in  lai;ge  row  boats,  commonly  known  by  the 
native  name  o^prahu  pukat.  One  of  these  which  I  measured,  wfta  about  sixty-five 
feet  lori|^,  nine  feet  in  the  beam,  and  about  four  feet  in  depth>  and  carried  a  car^ 
gtS  of  nom  one  bundre<l  and  eighty  to  one  hundr^  and  ninety  piculs,  or  near 
twenty  tons.  She  was  rowed  by  twelve  oars  and  fourteen  padoles,  and  hikd  the 
occasional  assistance  of  a  sail,  with  fiur  wkids.  She  had  a  crew,  consisting  of 
the  commander  and  twenty-six  rower?. '  Such  a  boat  is  usually  the  property 
of  the  eommahder,  and  the  cargo  belon|^  to  the  crew,  each  according  to  the 
capital  he  has  confuted  to  the  joint  adventure.  There  i»  not  one  idle  person 
on  board,  for  the  commander  steers,  and  each  of  the  adventurers  has  his' oar  or 
his  paddle.  Their  adventures  are  confined  between  the  islancfo  i^t  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  the  town  of  that  name,  out  of  the  influence 
of  the  monsoons,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  variable  winds  which  charac- 
terize these  latitudes.  From  the  rapidity  of  their,  course,  they  are  quite  secure 
fipom  the  attack  of  pirates.  The  voyage  backwards  and  forwards  may,  of  course, 
bje  performed  at  evei]^  season.  In  fiiir  weather,  one  of  them  will  sail  between  the 
island  of  Unga  and  Singapore  in  two  days  ;  and  in  the  least  favourable  weather, 
in  six  ;  performing  the  voyage,,  therefore,  on  an  average,  in  four  days.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles ;  so  that  these  boats  go,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  at  the  rate  of  ninety  miles  a  day,  or  closie  upon 
four  knots  an  hour,  and,  at  an  average^  fort^-five  miles  a  day.  Three  voyage 
may  be  performed  in  a  month,  if  the  state  of  the  markets  do  i^ot  occasion  exu«- 
orainaiy  delays.  When  pepper  is  the  cargo,  as  ve^ire(|uently  happens,  the  ;td- 
venturers  are  contented,  I  am  told,  with  a  profit  of  three  fourths  of  a  dollar  per 
picul,  when  the  selling  price  of  this  commodity  is  ten  dollars.  This  supposes  a 
profit  of  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  each  aa«renture." 

On  the  24th  March^  the  envoy  cast  anchor  in  the  roads  of 
Siam,  and  transmitted  information  of  his  arrival  to  the  court 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  his  party  were  permitted  to  land  at 
Pak-hamythe  first  station-in  ascendingtheriver>  where  the  curiosity 
of  the  natives  seemed  to  be  most  strongly  excited  by  thei.r  Hin- 
du servants,  and  the  abundant  hospitality  of  the  Governor  was 
rendered  the  more  novel,  by  the  presence,  near  the  table,  of  the 
corpse  of  his  predecessor  and  brother,  which  had  been  lying  in 
state  Tor  five  months,  embalmed^  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  good  fare  was  pressed  upon  them  with  the  Siam- 
ese form  of  compliment — ^^  eat  heartily  and  be  not  abashed;^* 
ftn  inscription  for  every  refectory.  Nothing  that  the  envoy  saw 
It  Pak-ham  raised  his  opinion  of  the  progress  of  the  Siamese  in 
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the  useful  arts  of  life.  <^The  cottage  of  an  EoglMi  peosaiit,  not 
on  the  brink  of  a  workhoHiie,  pOUaemea  more  real  comfort,  than 
the  mansion,  of  the  Siamese  Ooyernor,  who  exefeiaes  an  arbitra- 
ry authority  over  fifty  thousand  people/'  On  thfe  28th  of  M»ch, 
the  ship  ascended  the  river  towards  the  capital,  the  appeiartnee 
of  which  is  pom*trayed  as  follows  ;-^ 

"  March  29 — ^The  morning  pretented  to  us  a  veiy  novel  specta(cle — the  capi- 
Ul  of  Siam,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Menam.  Numerous  temples  of  Baddoa, 
with  tall  spires  attached  to  them,  fraqiientW  g^littering  with  gildBng,  were  con- 
spicuous among  the  mean  tiuts  and  hovels  of  the  natives,  throughout  whivsh  were 
interspersed  a  profli«on  of  palms,  ordinaiy  fruit  trees,,  and  the  sacred  fig  iJSem 
reUgioan),  On  each  side  of  the  river,  there  was  a  row  cMf  floating  ^abitatioos,  rest- 
ing on  rafts  of  bamboqi^  moored  to  the  shore.  These  appepoed  the  neatesi  mi 
b^t  description  of  d  weUingt ;  they  were  occupied  by  good  CUnese  shops.  Close 
to  thete  aquatic  habitationsy  were  anchored  the  la^^est  description  of  native  fet* 
sets,  among  which  were  many  Junkis  of  grtet  size,  just  airived  fW>m  China.  The 
fiikce  of  the  river  presented  a  busy  scene,  from  the  number  of  boats  and  csnoei 
of  every  size  atid  aescription  which  were  passing  to  and  fro.  The  number  of  these 
struck  us  as  veiy  great  at  the  time,  for  .we  were  not  aware  thai  there  are  km  or 
no  roads  at  Bang-kok,  and  that  the  river  and  canals  form  the  oomtoon  hSghwiy% 
nbt  only  for  goods,  but  for  paasengefti  of  every  deirttfiption.  Many  of  Che  boats 
were  shops  containing  earthenware,  blachahg,  dried  fisti,  -and  fresh  pork*  Vend- 
ers of  these  several  commodities  Were  hawking  and  crying  jthem  aa  in  jui  Eoro- 
peao  town.  Among  those  who  plied  on  the  river,  there  was  a  lufe  propoitiop 
of  women^  and  of  the  priests  of  Buddha* ;  the  latter  readily  distiniguiihed  by  their 
shaved  and  bare  heads,  and  their  yellow  vestmernts.  This  was  the  hour  in  wUch 
they  are  accustomed  to  go  in  quest  of  alms,  whibh  aocouf^ted  fbr  the  great  nam- 
ber  of  them  we  saw."  ■        .  ^ 

Sonsand  deputies  of  the  Minister  of  Foreiga  Afiairs,  were  sent 
on  board  to  welcome — not  the  amhassadbry  but  the  letter  which 
he  bore  from  the  Governor-General  of  India ;  and  to  ascertain  all 
the  points  of  the  horse^  whush  was  one  of  th^  presents  for  His 
Siamese  Majesty.  The  British  party  Were  soon  invited  to  a  first 
audience  with  the  minister,. whose  attendants  and  family  lay  all 
the  time  prostrate  on  their  knees*  and  elbotVs,  at  the' distance  of 
several  yards,  and  who  proved  to  be  quite  an  adept  in  diploma- 
cy. The  next  public  interview  was  with  the  heir  apparent,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  king,  a  corpulent  figure,  meanly  dressed,  in  a 
splendid  hall  strewed  with  prostrate  courtiers.  During  the  two 
hours  that  it  lasted,  the  strangers  saw  no*  article  of  food,  butoa 
their  return  to  the  mansion  which  had  becQ  assigned  to  them,  they 
fbund  eight  large  tubs  of  sweetmeats  from  ^e  Prince's  store 
At  length,  (April  5),  they  were  informed  that  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  monarch  himself,  might  take  place,  but  difficulties 
arose  about  the  mode  of  conveyance  to  the  royal  palate.  Ele* 
phants  had  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  capital,  Except  by  privileg- 
ed officers  of  the  government ;  to  ride  on  horseback  was  dot  con- 
sidered respectable  ;  palanquins  or  litters  were  th^^ore  selected, 
and  here  a  great  obstacle  presented  itself.  The  Siamese,  itseemSi 
admire  themselves  as  the  first  nation  in  the  world — <<  half  naked 
and  enslaved  barbarians  as  they  arc:"— viewing,  cbnsequeoUyi 
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be  performance  of  any  servile  office  for  a  atranger  as  an  act  of 
ixtreme  degradation,  it  waa  with  tlie  utmost  reluctance  that  the 
shiefs  consented  to  allow  a  few  carriers  to  support  the  litters. 
The  Siamese  have  another  prejudice  of  vanity^  more  rare  than 
t^tional  contempt  for  all  others  of  the  human  race.  They  cherish  a 
lorror  of  permitting  any  thing  to  pass  over  the  head,  or  having 
)ie  head  touched,  or  bringing. their  persona  into  a  situation  of 
ihysical  inferiority,  such  as  goipg  under  a  bridge,  or  entering 
lie  lower  apartment  of  a  house  when  the  upper  one  is  iqhftbited. 
fAor  this  reason,  their  dwellings  are  all  of  one  story.  But  the  do* 
^icile  of  the  mission  had  been  intended  for  ^  warehouse,  and  coa- 
listed  of  two  stories,  to  the  seeond  of  which  there  was  no  access^ 
lave  by  a  trap*door.  This  occasioned  a  serious  dilemma  to  the 
Idinister  of  Foreign  ASaira,  when  he  wished  to  visit  and  feast 
iie. envoy  at  home.  He  must  sufler  in  pujdic  estimation,  if  a 
itFanger  could,  by  any  possibility,  walk  over  his  head  ;  so  that 
thou^  an  unwieldy  personage,  he  adopted  the  alternative  of 
^pliiag  into  tli^e  attiq  by  means  of  a  laoder  which  was  erected 
igaiBst  the  side  of  the  house. 

An  immense  concourse  of  people  occupied  the  neighbourhood 
3|{  the  sovereign's  palace,  to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  embassy 
9n  the  day  of  their  presealatioo.  The  four  British  officers  were 
ikme  suflfef  ed  to  go  into  the  hall  of  audience ;  and  these  not  until 
they  bad  tal^^en  off  their  shoes.  We  shall  empfby  Mr.  Cra^furd's 
Q^ralive  of  the  transaetioo,  and  of  .tfie  equally  interesting  visit  • 
to  the  white  elephants,  which  immediately  followed. 

«  Oppptlte  to  the  door  of  t|i«  hall  of  tudience,  thefQ  was  an  immeiiae  Chi- 
D^fle  mirror  of  many  parts,  which  formed  a  screen,  concealing  the  intefipr  of  the 
:gurt  irpn)  our  vi^iw. 

**  We  had  IK)  sooner  arrived  at  this  spot»  than  a  loud  flourish  of  wind  instru- 
ments was  heud,  accompanied  by  a  wild  shout,  or  yell,  which  announced,. as  we 
ifterwards  found,  the  .arrival  of  ms  Majesty.  We  passed  the  screen  to  the  right 
nde,  and,  a?  had  been  agreed  upon,  Uking  off  our  hats,  made  a  respectful  bow 
in  the  European  mitfiner.  Every  foot  of  the  fgtetX  hall  which  we  bad  how  entered, 
vms  literally  so  crowded  with  prostrate  courtiers,  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  with- 
out the  risk  of  treading  upon  some  officer  of  state.  Preicedence  is  decided^  upon 
mch  occamons*  by  relative  vicinity  to  the  throne,  th<«  princes  being  near  the  foot  of 
It,  the  DrinpipaT  officers  of  government  neji^  to  them,  apd  thus  in  sucoetaion  down 
to  the  lowest  officer  who  is  admitted  into  the  presence.  We  seated  ourtelves  a 
little  in  front  of  the  screen,  and  made  three  obeisances  to  the  throne,  in  unison 
with  the  courtiers.  This  obeisance  co|isisted  in, raising  the  joined  hands  to  the 
hpad  three  times,,and  at  each,,  touching  the  forehead.  To  have  conq>letc^  the 
Siamese  obeisapce,  it  would  haye  been  necessai^r  to  have  bent  the 'body  to  the 
gnMinti,  and  touched  ihfi  earth  with  tlie  forehead,' at  each  proatiation.  I  thought 
the  place  asogned  to  us,  although  not  a  very  distinguished  ooe».the  highest  it 
was  intended  to  concede  $  but  we  had  no  sooner  made  our  obeisanoe8,,toao  we 
were  requested  to  advance*  and  were  finally  settled.about  half  way  towsjrds  the 
dirone.  The  asngning  to  U4  the  first  place,,  and.  our  advanoe  aDorwards.to  a 
more  honourable  one,  was  evidently  an  ailifice  of  our  conduotor^  to  exact  a 
greater  number  of  obeisances,  than  we  had  pledged  bunelvea  to  make;;  for, 
when. we  were  seated  the  second  time,  the  whole  court  made  their  additional 
obeittinces,  in  which,  we  were  compeUed  to  join,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
nidenesi. 
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"  The  hall  of.  audience  appeared  a  well-proportioned  and  spacious  saloon,  of 
a\)Out  eighty  feet  in  length,  perhaps  half  this  in  oreadth,  and  thirty  feet  in  height 
Two  rows,  each  of  tep  handsome  wooden  pillars,  formed  an  avenue  from  th^ 
door  to  the  throne,  which  was  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  The  waBs 
and  ceiling  were  painted  of  a  bright  vermilUon ;  the  cornices  of  ^e  former  be- 
ing gilded,  and  the  latter  thickly  spangled,  throughout  with  stars  in  rich  gilding. 
Between  the  pillars,  we  observed  several  good  lustres  of  Engli^  cut  glass.  T^ 
apartment  would  have  been  altogether  in  good  taste,  but  for  the  appearance, 
against  the  pillars,  of  some  miserable  lamps  oftin-plate,  which  had  been  import- 
eo  from  Batavia,  and  which  were  in  all  likelihood  prized  only  because  they  were 
foreign.* 

*^  rhe  throne  and  its  appendages,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall.  The  first  was  gilded  all  over,  and  about  fifteen  feet  high.  It  had  muck 
the  shape  and  look  of  a  handsome  pulpit.  A  pair  of  cuitains,  a  gold  tissue  up- 
on a  yellow  ground,  concealed  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  except 
the  throne ;  and  they  were  intended  to  be  drawn  over  this  also^  except  when 
uaed»  In  iVont  of  tlie  thfone,  and  rising  iVom  the  floor,  were  to'  be  seen  a  num- 
ber of  gilded  umbrellas  of  various  sizes.  These  oonsisted  or  a  series  of  cano* 
pies»  decreasing  in  size  upwards,  and  sometimes,  amounting  to  as  many  as  seven- 
teen tiers.  The  king,  as  be  appeared  seated  on  his  throne,  had  more  the  appea^ 
^nce  of  a  statue  in  a  niche,  tnan  of  a  living  being.  He  wore  a  loose  gown  of 
gold  tissue,  with  very. wide  sleeves.  His  head  was  hare,  fw  he  wore  neither 
crown  nor  any  other  ornament  on  it.  Close  to  him  was  a  golden  baton,  or  sceptit. 
'*  The  general  appearance  of  the  hall  pf  audience,  the  prostrate  attitude  of 
the  courtiers,  the  situation  of  the  king,  and  the  silence  wnich  prevailed,  pre- 
sented a  very  imposing  spectacle,  and  reminded  us  much  more*  of  a  teinpfe 
crotirded  with  votaries,  engaged  in  the  performance  of  some  sidemn  rite  of  refi- 
gion,  than  the  audience-chamber  of  a  temporaf  monarch. 

^  The  king  seemed  a  man.  between  fifty  and  sixt^  years  of  age^  rpth^  short 
in  person,  and  disposed  to  corpulency.  His  features  were  very  ordinsty,  and 
appeared  to  bespeak  the  known  indolence  and  imbecility  of  his  character «  but, 
upon  this  subject,  it  was  not  easy  to  form  any  correct  qpinion,  owin^  to  the  diS' 
tance  we  were  from  the  thronet.  and  the  sort  of  ehiaro  scoro  cast  upon  it,  evi- 
dently for  effect 

'<  To  the  left  of  the  throne,  i^e  tew  exhibited  the  portable  part  of  the  pie- 
sents  from  the  govemor-genend :  a  secretaiv  proceeded  to  read  a  list  of  them  { 
and  I  make  no  doubt  they  were  represented  as  tribute,  or  offering,  althoush  of 
this  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  proof.  The  letter  of  the  govemor-fi;eneral  was 
neither  read  nor  exhibited,  notwithstanding  the  distinct  pledge  which  had  been 
given  to  that  effect 

«  The  words  which  His  Siame^  Majesty^ condescended  to  address  to  us,  were 
delivered  in  a  grave  and  oracular  manner.  One  of  the  fint  officers  of  state  de- 
livered them  to  a  person  of  inferior  rank,  and  tbia  person  to  Ko-chai^sahaks  who 
was  behind  us,  and  explained  them  in  the  Malsr^.  language.  The  questions  pat, 
as  they  were  rendered  to.  us,  were  as  foHows :  *  The  Gov^mor^Uenerid  of  India, 
(literally,  in  Siamese,  The  Lord»  or  Governor,  of  Bengal^  has  sent  you  to  Siam— 
what  is  your  business  ?'    A  short  explana&ob  of  the  obnects  of  Uie  mission  wai 

g'lven  iti.  reply.  *  Have  you  been  sent  with  the  knowledgfe  of  the  Ring  <^  Eng- 
nd  }*  It  was  here  explainedp  that,  from  the  great  distan(se  of  Engtand,  the.  po- 
litical intercourse  with  the  distant  nations  of  the  East,  was  commonly  intrusted 
to  the  ngianagemebt  of  the  Governor-General  of  India,  'Is  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  India  brother  to  the  King  of  England?'  To  this  question  it  was  replied, 
that  the  Governor-General  of  India  had  been  tlie  peniqiial  fHend  of  his  sovereign 
from  early  life,  but  that  he  was  not  his  brother.*  'The following  questions  were 
successively- put :  *  What  difference  ia  thcSre  in  the  ages  of  the  King  and  Gofe^ 
norwGenenu }' — *  Was  the  Governor-General  of  India  in'f^ood  health,  whenyoa 
left  Bengal  ?'-«<  Where  do  ^ou  intend  to  ^  after  leaving  Siam  ?*—*  Is  peace 
yoof ^object  in  all  the  coontnes  you  meaih  to  visit  H'— p'  Doyou4nteiid  to  visit  Hu^ 
the  capital  of  Cochin-China?'  After  receiving  replies  to  these  different  quei- 
tions,  His  Majesty  concluded  with  the  foUowlng  sentence :  '  I  am  glad  to  see  so 
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•nvoy  here,  from  the  Governor-General  of  India.  Whatever  you  have  to  say, 
eomrounicate  to  the  minister,  Surirvangkosa.  What  we  chiefly  want  from  you 
are  6re-anns.' 

'*  His  llajesty  bad  no  sooner  pronounced  these  last  words,  tlian  we  heard  a 
loud  stroke,  as  if  given  by  a  wand  against  a  wainscoting ;  upon  which  the  cur- 
tains on  each  »de  of  the  throne,  moved  bv  some  concealed  agency,  closed  upon 
it.  This  was  followed  by  the  same  flounsh  of  wind  instruments,  and  the  same 
wild  shouts  which  accompanied  our  entrance ;  and  the  courtiers,  falling  upon 
their  faces  ^o  the  ground,  made  six  successive  prostrations.  We  made  three 
obeisances,  sitting  upright,  as  had  been  agreed  upon. 

**  As  soon  as  the  curtain  was  drawn  upon  His  Majesty,  the  courtiers,  for  the 
first  time,  sat  upright,  and  we  were  requested  to  be  at  our  ease, — ^freely  to  look 
round  us,  and  admire  the  splendour  ima  magm/icence  of  the  court, — such  being 
nearly  the  words  made  use  of  by  the  interpreter,  in  making  this  communication 
tous. 

"  During  the  audience,  a  heavy  shower  had  fallen,  and  it  was  still  raining. 
His  Majesty  took  this  opportunity  of  presenting  us  each  with  a  small  umbrella,  and 
sent  a  message  to  desire  that  we  would  view  the  curiosities  of  the  palace  at  our 
leisure.  When  we  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  hall  of  audience,  we  perceived 
the  court-yard  and  the  roads  extremely  wet  and  dirty,  from  the  fall  of  rain.  We 
naturally  demanded  our  shoes,  which  we  had  lefl  at  the  last  gate.  This  was  a 
jfavour  which  could  not  be  yielded,  and  we  were  informed  that  the  first  princes 
of  the  blood  could  not  wear  slioes  within  the  sacfed  enclosure  in  which  we  now 
were.  It  would  have  been  impolitic  to  have  evinced  ill-humour,  or  attempted 
remonstrance ;  and  therefore  we  feigned  a  cheerful  compliance  with  thb  incon- 
venient usage,  and  jproceeded  to  g^tify  our  curiosity. 

*'  The  greatest  of  the  curiosities  to  wliich  our  attention  was  directed,  were  the 
white  elephants,  well  known  in  Europe  to  be  objects  of  veneration,  if  not  of 
worship,  in  all  the  countries  where  the  religion  of  Buddha  prevails.  The  pre- 
sent king  has  no  lesa  than  six  of  these,  a  larger  number  than  ever  was  possessed 
hy  any  Siamese  monarch ;  and  this  circumstance  is  considered  peculiarly  auspi- 
cious to  his  reign.  Four  of  them  were  shown  to  us.  They  approached  much 
nearer  to  a  true  white  colour  than  I  had  expected ;  they  had,  indeed,  all  of  them, 
more  or  less  of  a  flesh  coloured  tinge^  but  this  arose  from  the  exposure  of  the 
dun,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  hair  with  which  the  elephant  is  naturally 
covered.  They  showed  no  signs  of  disease,  debility,  or  imperfection ;  not  less 
than  six  feet  six  inches  high.  Upon  inquiring  into  their  history,  we  found  that 
tiiey  were  all  either  from  the  kmgdom  of  Lao,  or  Kamboja,  and  none  from 
Siam  itself,  nor  from  the  Malay  countries,  tributary  to  it,  which  last,  indeed,  had 
never  been  known  to  afford  a  white  elephant. 

**  The  rareness  of  the  white  elephant  is,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  consider- 
ation in  which  it  is  held.  The  countries  in  which  it  is  found,  and  in  which,  in- 
deed, the  elephant  in  general  exists  in  greatest  perfection,  and  is  most  regard- 
ed, are  those  in  which  the  worship  of  Buddha  and  the  doctrine  of  the  metemp- 
sychogs  prevail.  It  was  natural;  therefore,  to  imagine  that  the  body  of  so  rare 
an  object  ad  a  white  elephant,  must  be  the  temporary  habitation  of  the  soul  of 
seme  mighty  personage,  in  its  prqg^ss  to  perfection.  This  is  the  current  be- 
lief, and  accoidingly  every  white  elephant  has  the  rank  and  title  of  a  king,  with 
an  appropriate  name  expressing  this  dignity — such  as  tlie  *'  pure  king,"^  the 
**  wonderful  king,"  and  so  forth.  One  of  the  Jesuits,  writing  upon  this  subject, 
Informs  us  with  some  tudvet^f  that  His  Majesty  of  Siam  does  not  ride  the  white 
elephant,  because  he,  the  white  elephant,  is  as  great  a  king  as  himself! 

**  Each  of  those  which  we  saw,  had  a  separate  stable,  and  no  less  than  ten 
keepers  to  wait  upon  it  The  tusks  of  the  males,  for  there  were  some  of  both 
sexes,  were  ornamented  with  gold  rings.  On  the  head  they  had  all  a  gold  chain 
net,  and  on  the  back  a  small  embroidered  velvet  cushion. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  veneration  with  which  the  white  elephants  are  consi- 
dered  in  some  respects,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  carried  so  far  in  Siam,  as  to  eman- 
cipate them  from  occasional  correction.  Two  of  them  were  described  as  so  vi- 
cious, that  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  exhibit  them.   A  keeper  pricked  the  foot 
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of  one,  in  our  presence,  with  a  sharp  iron,  until  blood  came,  aKhooffc  bis  ma- 
jesty's only  offence  was  stealing  a  bunch  of  bananas  \  or  rather,  snatdiing  it  be- 
fore he  had  received  permission  ! 

"  In  the  stables  of  the  white  elephants,  we  were  shown  two  monkejrs,  whoit. 
presence,  the  keepers  insisted,  preserved  their  royal  charges  from  sickness 
These  were  of  a  perfectly  pure  white  colour^  of  considerable  aixe,  and  of  the 
tribe  of  monkeys  witli  long*  tails.  They  were  in  perfect  health,  and  had  bees 
long  caught." 

The  members  of  the  mission  were  permitted  to  wadder  about 
the  metropolis  and  its  environs  as  they  pleased,  and  wheneTcr 
they  appeared  in  a  crowd,  their  presence  was  announced  by 
shouts.  The  deportment  of  the  people  towards  them,  in  the  ques- 
tions with  which  they  were  teased,  and  the  examination  of  thf 
texture  of  their  dress  and  the  trinkets  which  they  wore,  resem- 
bled altogether  the  treatment  of  the  deputations  of  Osages  or 
Winnebagoes  in  the  streets  of  our  cities.  The  most  consequen- 
tial of  our  optimates  cannot  be  more  persuaded  of  his  supe- 
riority over  the  blanketted  and  painted  red-man,  than  were  even 
the  lowest  of  the  Siamese  in  relation  to  the  Qritish  officers  an4 
their  Hindu  retinue.  Among  the  objects  of  attraction  for  the 
embassy,  none  en^ged  them  more  than  the  religious  temple^ 
the  construction  and  furniture  of  which  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. Every  church  is  not  only  a  place  of  worship,  but  a 
monastery  of  the  Talapoins  or  monks.  In  one  of  the  temples 
which  Mr.  Crawfurd  surveyed,  the  number  of  regular  Talapoins 
was  five  hundred,  and  of  noviciates  and  pupils  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  ; — he  was  informed,  moreover,  that  it  contained  no  leas 
than  fifteen  hundred  images,  great  and  small,  four  hundred  of 
which  were  of  gigantic  proportions.  Although  very  costly  and 
ostentatious,  these  structures  are  not  durable.  More  credit  for 
piety  is  gained  by  building  and  adorning  them,  than  by  keeping 
them  in  repair.  Hence,  they  multiply  inordinately,  only  to 
fall  into  speedy  decay  and  neglect  The  British  envoy  entered 
them  at  a  period  of  religious  festival,  when  they  were  crowded 
with  votaries  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  Instead  of  the  gravity  and 
decorum  becoming  the  scene  and  occasion,  he  was  scandalized 
by  a  wild  clamour  and  indecent  levity.  The  visiters  were  at  one 
moment  stretched  before  the  idols,  and  at  another  involved  ia 
some  frolic,  or  singing  idle  catches.  One  man,  for  example,  light- 
ed his  segar  at  an  incense  rod  ;  another  played  a  merry  air  on  « 
flageolet,  before  an  ima^ ;  the  women,  without  veils,  mixed  io 
the  crowd,  and  practised  a  familiarity  with  the  other  sex,  which 
gave  colour  to  the  hint  of  Mr.  Crawfurd's  conductor — ^that  the 
temples  were  frequently  places  of  assignation.  His  thirteentii 
chapter  consists  in  part  of  a  curious  and  instructive  exposition  of 
the  Siamese  creed,  and  of  Buddhism  generally — one  of  the  formJ 
of  worship  which  have  exerted  the  most  extensive  and  perma* 
nent  influence  upon  the  destinies  and  opinions  of  mankind.  The 
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moral  precepts  of  the  Siamese  are  comprised  in  ten  command* 
ments,  remarkable  enough  to  be  repeated: — 

>  *'  1.  Do  not  slay  animals.  2.  Do  not  steal.  3.  Do  not  commit  adultery.  4.  Do 
not  tell  lies  nor  backbite.  5.  Do  not  drink  wine.  6.  Do  not  eat  after  twelve 
o'clock.  7.  Do  not  frequent  plays  or  public  spectacles,  nor  liftten  to  music.  8. 
Do  not  use  perfumes,  nor  wear  flowers  or  other  personal  ornaments.  9.  Do  not 
sleep  or  recline  upon  a  couch  that  is  above  one  cubit  hig^h.  10.  Do  not  borrow 
nor  be  in  debt.'' 

Some  four  or  five  of  these  prohibitions  are  abundantly  sensi- 
ble ;  but,  according  to  our  author,  they  are  not  more  efficacious 
with  the  Buddhists,  than  are  those  of  Mahomet  with  the  Turks, 
according  to  Dr.  Walsh ;  or  those  of  Brahma  with  the  Hindus, 
according  to  Bishop  Heber ;  or  a  more  sacred  and  unquestionable 
decalogue,  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  a  great  division  of 
mankind  called  Christians,  according  to  the  experience  of  every 
country  of  Christendom.  The  impotence  of  the  first  and  chief 
of  the  Siamese  commandments,  may  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
force  of  all.  Mr.  Crawfurd  remarks,  that  the  abhorrence  of  shed- 
ding blood,  inculcated  in  theory  by  the  worship  of  Buddha,  has 
had  no  influence  whatever  in  humanizing  the  character  of  its  vo- 
taries ;  for,  the  history  of  the  Singalese,  the  Burmans,  the  Pe- 
^uaos,  and  Siamese,  teems  with  acts  of  the  utmost  cruelty  and 
ferocity: — in  a  word,  there  are  no  countries  in  Asia,  in  which 
human  life  is  held  so  cheap,  as  in  those  in  which  the  shedding 
of  blood  is  considered  sacrilege.  In  Siam,  a  strict  observance 
of  religious  precepts  is  expected  only  frotn  the  priests.  The  laity 
imagine  that  all  duties  are  performed,  if  they  honour  and  pro- 
vide for  the  clergy,  go  to  church,  and  keep  the  usual  holydays. 
Every  male  in  the  kingdom,  must,  at  one  period  or  other,  enter 
the  priesthood,  for  however  short  a  time.  This  step  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  necessary  spiritual  confirmation.  The  details  of  the  in- 
stitution are  very  singular.  There  are  no  monastic  establishmeats 
for  females.  Almost  all  the  education  received  by  the  male  chiU 
dren,  is  in  the  convents  of  the  Talapoins.  Our  author  encounter- 
ed among  them,  a  Javanese  who  had  been  ordained,  and  inquired 
into  the  reasons  of  his  change  of  religion.  The  convert  *<  pro- 
ceeded at  once  with  considerable  vivacity,  to  a  detail  of  the  tem- 
pera! immunities  and  advantages  of  the  Siamese  priesthood, — 
such  as  respect  from  the  people,  fine  clothes,  abundance  of  food^ 
and,  above  all,  a  total  exemption  from  labour."  Mr.  Crawfurd 
went  by  invitation  into  the  house  of  a  prior  of  a  monastery. 
Every  thing  indicated  comfort  and  plenty.  The  walls  were  de- 
corated with  Chinese  copies,  in  gilt  frames,  of  English  pictures, 
including  portraits  of  celebrated  English  beauties.  A  number 
of  priests  were  seated  on  the  ground,  each  with  a  book  before 
him,  placed  on  a  neat  reading-desk. 

The  British  party,  in  one  of  their  excursions  on  the  river,  re- 
marked the  fort  which  was  occupied  by  the  French  at  Uie  close 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  in  the  extraordinary  attempt  made 
by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  civil  and  religious  conquest  of  Siam." 
Mr.  Crawfurd  recurs,  in  his  13th  chapter,  to  this  scheme  of  pro- 
selytism,  and  we  are  tempted  to  quote  from  him  on  the  sub- 
ject : — 

"  The  history  of  this  transaction  deserves  to  be  briefly  adverted  to,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  own  singularity,  as  for  the  light  it  throws  on  tlie  character  of  the 
Siamese.  The  French  monarch,  in  his  instructions  to  the  Chevalier  Chaumont, 
his  ambassador,  told  him,  that  the  conversion  of  the  King  of  Siam  was  the  main 
object  of  his  mission ;  and  even  in  his  letter  to  the  Siamese  monarch  himself, 
urged  his  adoption  of  Christianity.  The  ambassador,  true  to  bis  instruction^ 
importuned  the  minister  Fhaulcon  upon  the  subject.  The  wily  Greek,  in  reply, 
communicated  the  following,  real  or  pretended,  but,  in  cither  case,  curious  met* 
sage,  from  his  Siamese  Majesty. 

"  'But,  to  reply  to  the  ambassador  of  France,'  continued  the  king,  <yoa  will 
tell  him  from  me,  that  I  feel  greatlv  obliged  to  his  royal  master,  convinced  is  I 
am,  from  his  memorial,  of  the  fnendship  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty.  The  b(h 
nour  which  this  great  prince  has  conferred  upon  me,  is  already  published  through- 
out the  East,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge  such  civility.  But  I  am  tru- 
ly grieved  that  my  g^od  friend,  the  Kmg  of  France,  should  propose  to  me  a  thing 
so  difficult,  and  of  which  1  have  no  knowledge.  I  refer  to  the  wisdom  of  Hit 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  to  judge  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  an  affair  as 
delicate,  as  that  of  changing  a  religion  received  and  followed  throughout  ny 
kingdom  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years.. 

"  <  At  the  same  time,  1  am  surprised  that  my  good  nriend  the  King  of  France, 
should  so  strongly  interest  himself  in  a  matter  which  regards  God  alone ;  in  wMch 
God  himself  takes  no  interest,  and  which  he  leaves  entirely  to  our  discretion. 
For,  this  true  God,  who  has  created  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  and  all  the  cret- 
tures  which  we  see,  and  who  has  gpven  to  them  natures  and  dispositions  so  difih^ 
ent,  could  he  not,  had  he  willed  it,  in  gpving  men  bodies  and  souls  of  a  similar 
description,  inspire  them  also  with  an  uniformity  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  that 
religion  which  tney  ought  to  follow,  and  that  worship  which  was  most  acceptable  to 
him,  ordaining  the  same  religious  laws  amon|^  all  nations  of  the  world }  Might 
not  this  order  among^st  men,  and  uniformity  m  the  works  of  Divine  providencef 
have  been  introduced  with  as  much  ease  as  the  variety  which  has  existed  in  all 
ages }  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  true  God  takes  as  much  pleasure  in 
bein^  glorified  by  myriads  of  living  creatures,  who  praise  him  each  in  his  own 
wayT  Would  the  beauty  and  variety  which  we  admire  in  the  natural  order  of 
the  universe,  be  less  admirable  in  the  spiritual,  or  less  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of 
God }  However  this  may  be,'  concluded  the  kinc^,  '  since  we  know  that  God  ia 
absolute  roaster  of  the  world,  and  are  persuaded  that  nothing  is  done  contruy 
to  his  will,  I  commit  my  person  and  my  kingdom  to  the  arms  of  Divine  mercy 
and  providence,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  pray /his  eternal  wisdom  to  dispose  of 
them  according  to  his  g^ood  pleasure.'  ^ 

We  doubt  that  civil  conquest  was  meditated  by  Louis  or 
his  ministers.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Flassan's  Diplomatie 
Frangaise,  there  is  an  abstract  of  the  diplomatic  intercourse, 
from  the  official  reports.  In  1681,  the  King  of  Siam,  informed 
of  the  victories  of  the  Grand  Monarque^  deputed  three  ambas* 
sadors  to  him,  on  board  of  a  French  ship,  which  was  never  heard 
of  afterwards.  In  16S4,  he  sent,  on  the  same  errand,  two  dig- 
nitaries of  the  first  rank,  who  merely  had  an  audience  of  the 
two  principal  ministers  of  Louis;  but  the  French  missionary 
who  accompanied  them,  persuaded  the  king  to  send  an  ambassa- 
dor in  return,  by  the  gratuitous  assurance  that  th6  Siamese  so* 
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vereign  intended  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  French  envoy, 
(Le  Chevalier  de  Chaumont,)  reached  his  destination  in  1685, 
was  presented  at  court  with  the  utmost  eckt,  addressed  the 
throne  in  a  studied  harangue,  and  delivered  a  letter  from  Louis,' 
who  thanked  his  royal  brother  for  the  protection  he  had  granted 
to  the  Christian  bishops,  and  invited  him  to  learn  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  religion.  A  civil,  but  unmeaning  reply  was 
given;  conferences  were  held  between  the  French  envoy  and 
the  Greek  vizier ;  and  rich  presents  interchanged.  Finally,  a 
treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the  missionaries  obtained  liberty 
to  preach  the  Christian  faith,  and  impunity  for  their  proselytes. 
Two  Siamese  ambassadors  accompanied  the  Chevalier  de  Chau- 
mont  on  his  return,  in  1686.  They  had  a  splendid  audience  of 
Louis,  and  complimented  him  magnificently  on  his  vast  con- 
quests and  illustrious  qualities.  To  commemorate  this  mission, 
which  delighted  his  vanity,  he  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck,  bear- 
ing the  legend  Fama  virtuiisy  and  the  exergue  Oraiores  regis' 
Siam^  1686.  He  is  represented  on  his  throne,  with  the  Siamese 
ambassadors  at  his  feet  The  revolution  which  occurred  in  Siam 
in  1688,  extinguished  the  treaty  and  the  hopes  of  the  French 
court  A  zealous  Buddhist  rebelled  and  seized  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Louis's  ally ;  condemned  the  brothers  of  his  royal  pre- 
decessor to  be  thrust  into  velvet  sacks,  and  beaten  to  death  with 
clubs  of  odoriferous  woodj  in  compliment  to  their  quality ;  and 
banished  from  the  kingdom,  for  a  time,  all  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish intruders. 

There  is  still  a  Catholic  bishopric  of  Siam.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
had  an  interview  with  the  titulary,  who  was  a  native  of  Avig- 
non, in  France,  and  had  lived  either  in  Siam  or  Cochin-China, 
for  thirty-four  years;  and  most  of  this  long  period,  without  a 
European  nearer  to  him  than  a  thousand  miles.  At  the  age  of 
sixty,  he  retained  much  of  the  characteristic  sprightliness  of  his 
nation.  From  him,  the  envoy  learned  .that  the  Catholics  of  Siain 
amounted  to  three  thousand  ;  that  the  Siamese  treated  with  ridi- 
cule the  notion  of  their  having  any  equals,  especially  among  the 
European  races ;  that  they  nevertheless  had  very  serious  appre- 
hensions of  the  British  power,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  French 
of  the  present  day.  A  native  Christian  priest,  who  was  sent 
with  the  British  strangers  to  show  them  a  new  Catholic  chapel, 
when  asked  what  objections  the  Siamese  had  against  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  answered, — "they  consider  it  too  difficult  and  trou- 
blesome a  road  to  heaven.'*  The  bishop's  immediate  predeces- 
sor fell  into  an  odd  quarrel  with  the  Chinese  adventurer,  who 
mounted  the  throne  of  Siam  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Burmaa 
invaders,  in  1769.  His  majesty  conceived,  that,  by  intense  devo- 
tion, he  might  earn  the  gid  o{  Jlt/ing^  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
reach  heaven  by  a  sort  of  short  cut,  as  a  bird  soars  to  the  sky. 
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king  is  the  great  merchanty  and  the  royal  monopolies  embraee 
the  most  valuable  products.  The  same  chiefs  who  are  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  military,  civil,  and  fiscal  depart- 
ments, are  the  only  judges  and  magistrates.  The  bamboo  is  ap- 
plied in  the  punishment  of  all  offences.  For  sedition  and  trea- 
son, the  culprits  are  trodden  to  death  by  elephants,  or  devoured 
by  tigers.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  "  very  pretty  despotism" — a 
fine  specimen  of  the  political  march  of  the  oriental  intellect  The 
excesses  of  the  government  keep  down  the  number  of  labourers, 
and,  in  this  way,  contribute  to  render  their  condition  better  than 
might  be  expected  from  its  arbitrary  character.  In  general,  the 
climate  of  Siam  is  salubrious,  and  the  soil  fertile ;  but  the  popu- 
lation is  computed  to  be  only  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile.  The  checks  are  chiefly  political  and 
moral ;  the  only  material  ones  from  disease,  are  the  small-pox  and 
cholera  morbus.  Vaccination  has  been  introduced.  Dreadful  ha- 
voc was  made  by  cholera  morbus,  in  1820,  when  it  infested 
Siam,  after  having  ravaged  Hindustan  for  three  years.  Of  this 
malady,  Mr.  Crawfurd  remarks  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  destruc- 
tive which  has  ever  afflicted  the  human  race.  It  extended  from 
Arabia  to  China,  over  ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  ^nd  from 
Java  to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  embracing  forty  degrees  of  la- 
titude : — almost  all  the  civilized  and  populous  nations  of  tropical 
Asia  were  included  in  its  fell  sweeps  several  millions  were  its  vic- 
tims. A  Chinese  insisted,  in  conversation  with  our  author,  that, 
as  the  vsrars  between  the  principal  nations  had  theq  ceased,  the 
pestilence  was  a  necessary  arrangement  of  nature  for  keepifig 
population  down  to  the  level  of  subsistence.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, studied  the  book  of  Malthus. 

The  area  of  the  Siamese  empire  is  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  geographical  miles.  The  elephant  is 
found  in  every  division  of  it,  and  attains  there  his  greatest  bulk. 
In  all  parts,  except  the  metropolis,  this  animal  is  freely  used 
both  for  riding  and  bearing  burdens.  Lanchangf  the  capital  of 
Lao,  takes  its  name  from  the  number  of  elephants  which  are  used 
by  its  inhabitants,  the  word  in  the  Siamese  language  meaning 
the  place  of  ten  millions  of  elephants.  A  native  of  that  town 
informed  Mr.  Crawfurd,  that  they  were  employed  for  many  do- 
mestic purposes — "  even,"  he  added,  "  for  carrying  women  and 
firewood."  Elephant-hunters  shoot  the  males,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  tusks.  The  chase  is  laborious,  and  hot  without  dan- 
ger. Ivory  is  a  royal  monopoly.  The  Rhinoceros  exists  in  anu- 
sual  numbers  in  Siam.  The  Chinese  ascribe  medical  virtues  to 
the  horn,  and  the  skin  brings,  weight  for  weight,  nearly  \louble 
the  price  of  any  other  hide.  That  portion  of  Karaboja,  which 
now  belongs  to  Siam,  and  some  contiguous  tracts  of  the  Siamese 
territory,  afford  the  wdl-known  medicine  and  pigment,  gam- 
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bogt ;  and  our  author  supposes  that  they  are  the  only  parts  of 
the  world  in  which  it  is  produced.  The  gum  is  obtained  from  a 
species  of  Garcenia,  to  which  it  gives  name, — as  our  maple  su- 
gar is,  by  making  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  forest  trees,  from 
which  it  exudes,  and  is  collected  in  vessels  suspended  or  affixed 
to  them.  In  these  it  soon  takes  a  concrete  form,  and  is  fit  fbr  the 
market  without  further  preparation.  The  fruits  of  Siam  Mr. 
Crawfurd  pronounces  to  be  excellent,  and  superior,  indeed,  to 
those  of  all  other  parts  of  India.  The  most  exquisite  are  the 
mango,  the  mangustin,  the  orange,  ^e.duriar,  the  lichi,  and  t&e 
pine  apple.  The  best  of  them  are  of  exotic  origin.  The  whole 
neighbourhood  of  Bang-kok,  the  metropolis,  is  one  forest  of  fruit 
trees.  Upon  the/^  fresh  lusciousness"  of  their  produce,  the  Bri- 
tish  embassy  feasted  from  April  to  July. 

On  the  16th  July,  the  embassy  re-embarked,  on  the  voyi^ge  to 
Cochin-China,  which  they  reached  in  August  The  first  impres- 
sions of  the  British  iVere  more  favourable  than '  those  of  our 
countryman  White  and  his  companions,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of* the  Siamese  in  the. comparison.  In  the  outset,  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  were  chiefly  anxious,  as  the  Siamese  had  been,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  mission  came  from  the  King  of  England, 
or  from  the  Governor-General  of  India.  Neither  nation  was  able 
to  comprehend  that  sovereign  or  substantial  power  could  be  com- 
municated to  a  company  of  merchants,  or  to  conceive  the  Go- 
vernor-General'as  other  or  less  than  the  king  of  England's  6ra- 
ther.  Many  tedidua  and  ludicrous  ceremonies  were  to  be  endur- 
ed, before  the  party  could  proceed  from  the  city  of  Saigun  to 
the  capital.  Saigun  is  about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  Cochin-Chinese  coofimerce.  Lieutenant  White  has 
furnished  a  more  interesting  and  minute  account  of  it  than  Mr. 
Crawfurd.  Among  the  entertainments  provided  for  the  British, 
were  the  following : — 

**  After  tea  was  served  to  us,  we  were  invito  to  be  present  at  an  elephant  and. 
tiger  fight ;  and  for  thik  purpose  mounted  our  elephants,  and  repured  to  the 
gUcts  <tt  the  fort,  where  the  combat  was  to  take  pUu^e.  The  Governor  went  oat 
at  another  gate,  and  arrived  at  the  pkce  before  us  in  his  palinquin.  When  the 
hall  broke  up,  a  herald  or  crier  announced  the.eventi  With  the  exception  of 
this  ceremony,  ^p^t  propriety  and  decorum'  was  observed  throughout  the  audi- 
ence. The  exhibition  made  by  the  hcnddt  was  tnilv  bafbarous.*  He  threw  him- 
self backward*  projecting  his  abdomen,  and  putting  his  hands  t^  his  sides,  and  in 
this  absurd  altitude  uttered  several  loud  and  long  yells.  The  tiger  had  been  exhi- 
bited in  firont  of  the  hall,  and  was  driven  to  the  spot,  on  a  iiuxdle.  A  great  con- 
course'of  people  had  assembled  to  witness  the  exhibition.  The  tiger  was  secur- 
ed to  a  stake,  by  a  rope  tied  around  his  loins,  about  thirty  yards  long.  The  moutK 
of  the  unfortunate  animal  was  sewn  up,  and  hisnails  pulled  out.  He  was  of  laige 
size»  and  extremely  active.  No  less  tnan  forty-six  elephants»  all  males  of  great 
size,  were  seen  drawn  out  in  line.  One  at  a  thne  Was  brought  to  attack  the 
tiger.  The  first  elephant  advanced,  to  all  appearance  with  •  great  show  of  cou* 
rage,  and  we  thought  iiom  hb  determined  look  that  he  would  certainly  have  dia- 
patched  his  antagonist  in  an  instant.  At  the  first  effort,  he  raised  the  tiger  upon 
his  tusks  to  a  considerable  height,  and  threw  him  to  the  distance  of  at  least  twen- 
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i^  feet*  NotwitbttMiding  this,  the  tiger  ralliedp  and  Bpran|r  upon  the  elephaatVi 
trunk  and  head,  up  to  the  v^ry  keeper*  who  was  upon  his  neck*  The  elephant 
took  alarm,  wheeled  about,  and  ran  off,  pursued  by  the  tirer  as  far  as  the  rope 
would  allow  him.  The  fugitive,  although  not  hun,  roared  moot  piteouslj,  ind 
BO  effort  could  bring  him  back  to  the  charge.  A  fittle  after  this,  we  saw  a  mm 
Immght  up  to  the  Governor,  bound  with  cords,  and  drag^ifed  into  his  presence 
by  two  ofncers.  This  was  the  conductor  of  the  recreant  elephant.  A  hundred 
strokes  of  the  bamboo,  were  ordered  to  be  inflicted  upon  him  on  the  spot  For 
this  purpose  he  was  thrown  on  his  face  upon  the  ground,  and  secured  by  one 
■an  sitting  astride  upon  his  neck  and  shouklersi  and  bv  another  sitting  upon 
hia  feet»  a  succession  of  executioners  inflicting  the  pumsbment.  When  it  was 
over,  two  men  carried  off  the  sufferer  by  the  head  and  heels,  apparent^  quite 
insensible.  While  this  outra'ge  was  pefpetvating,  the  Governor  coolly  viewed  the 
CDHlbat  of  the  tiger  and  elephant,  as  if  nothing  else  particular  had  been  gais^ 
forward.  Ten  or  twelve  elephants  were  brou^t  up  in  successhm  to  attack  the 
tiger,  which  was  killed  at  last  merely  by  the  astonitJiing  falls  he  received  when 
tossed  off  the  tusks  of  the  elephant.  The  prodigious  strength  of  these  aninuth 
was  far  beyond  any  thing  which  1  could  have  supposed.  Some  of  them  tosMd 
the  tiger  to  a  distance  of  at  least  thirty  feet,  after  he  was  nearly  lifelen,  and 
could  offer  no  resistance.  We  could  npt  reflect^  without  horror,  that  these  verjr 
fndividual  animals  were  the  s^^me  that  have  for  forty  years  executed  the  sentence 
of  the  law  upon  the  many  malefactors  condemned  to  death.  Upon  tbeae  occa* 
skna,  a  smgie  toas^  such  asl  have  described,  is  always,  1  am  tcdd,  suffidcnt  lode* 
itiay  life. 

*'  After  the  tiger  fight,  we  had  a  mock  battle,  the  intention  of  which  was  to  re- 
present elephants  charging  an  intrenchment.  A  sort'  of  ehevaux  ie  Jrix  wu 
erected  to  the  extent  of  forty  or  flf\y  jrards,  made  of -vety  frail  lAateriah.  Upon 
thia  was  placed  a  quantity  df  dry  graa«^  whilst  a  sho^  was  made  of  defending  it, 
by  a  number  of  spearmen  placed  behind.  As  spon  as,  the  grass  was  set  on  fiqr,  a 
number  of  squibs  and  crackers  were  let  off,  flagy  were  waved  in  great  munbet% 
drams  beat,  and  a  single  piece  of  artillery  began  to  play.  The  elephaata  weie 
How  encouraged  to  charge  ;  but  they  displayed  their  usukkl  timi^ty^  and  it  vai 
not  until  the  fire  was  nearly  extinguished,  and  the  materiah  of  the  ctoma  it 
fiiBt  almost  consumed,  that  a  few  qf  the  boldeat  could  be  fbfccd  to  paM 
through." 

Our  countryman,  White,  was  especially  struck  at  Saiguo  with 
the  e^neral  agency  of  the  womeb  as  merchants  and  brokers.  The 
British  envoy  notes,  that  the  females  throughout  Cochin-Chioa, 
perform  a  large  share  of  such  labour  as  in  other  couutries  beloop 
to  the  male  sex  only.  They  cultivate  the  earth,  build  the  cot- 
tages, navigate  the  river-craft,  transplant  the  rice,  manufacture 
the  silk  and  cotton  stufis,  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  are  the  shop 
keepers  and  money  changers.  In  most  of  these  pursuits,  not  only 
are  they  considered  ,more  expert  and  intellijgent  than  the  men, 
buty  what  Mr.  Crawfurd  -believes  to  be  unknown  elsewhere,  their 
labour  is  generally  of  equal  value..  The  observation  is  made  io 
Coohin-Cfiina  itself,  that  the  labour  of  the  women  supports  the 
Q)en — a  circumstance  which  does  not  increase  their  respect  or 
fondness  for  husbands  who  still  treat  them  either  with  contemptu- 
ous neglept  or  barbarous  rigour.  While  the  «hip  of  the  British 
mission  lay  at  Candy u,  one  of  the  gentlemen  saw  in  the  open 
street,  a  young  woman  held  down  on  her  face  on  the  ground, 
while  her  husband  inflicted  at  least  fifty  blo^s  of  a  ratan,  with- 
out excitiujg  attention  among  the  people.    Barrow  says,  in  his 
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Voyage  to  Cochin-China^ -*<<  The  activity  and  industry  of  the 
women  are  so  unabating,  their  employment  so  varied,  and  the 
fatigue  which  they  undergo,  so  harassing,  that  their  country* 
men  apply  to  them  the  same  proverbial  expression  which  We 
confer  on  a  cat,  vis. — <<  that  a  woman,  having  nine  lives,  bears  a 
great  deal  of  killing/'  These  circumstances  certainly  imply  a 
sad  condition ;  yet,  it  may  be  deemed  preferable  on  the  whole, 
to  that  of  being  immured  as  the  sex  are  in  most  countries  af 
western  Asia,  At  the  town  of  Saigun,  the  river  Don-nai  foriBS 
many  branches  and  canals,  which  are  usually  crossed  in  ferry- 
boats. The  women  alone  pay;  all  the  men,  under  pretext  of  bieK 
ing  the  king's  servants,  pass  freight  free.  So,  with  the  ferries 
elsewhere.  The  sex  can  assert,  however,  die  privileges  which 
are  common.  In  Cochin-China,  when  one  person  charges  an* 
other  with  an  offisnce,  he  or  she  has  only  to  seize  the  other  by 
the  waistband,  and  the  law  expects  that  the  accused  shall  at  once 
submit  to  this  species  of  arrest*  The  British  embassy  saw  fe- 
males grasping;  lustily  in  this*  way,  men  whom  they  charged 
with  depredations  on  their  property.  It  is  a  necessary  advanta|(e 
for  them,  that  the  Chinese  fashion  of  Utile  Jeei  is  unknown  m 
their  country.  Most  of  their  occupations  exact  a  full  pedestrial 
power.  Barrow,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  is  so  ungallaotas  to 
report,  that  by  their  bustling  about  with  naked  feet,  these  be* 
•eome  unusually  large  and  (expanded.  None  of  the  European  tra* 
Tellers  acknowledge  either  the  beauty  or  purity  of  the  sex  in 
Cochin-China. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  the  embassy  to  Hu6,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  for  which  they  embarked  kt  Touran,  in  galleys, 
•r  regular  war  boats,  furnished  by  the  government  These  gal* 
leys  aie  ninety  feet  long,  but  very  narrow,  strongly  built,  rigged 
with  two  lug  sails,  and  armed  each,  with  five  swivels,  <'  as  hand* 
somely  oast  and  modelled  as  any  European  cannon."  The  vow* 
ers,  forty  in  number,  plied  incessantly,  and  in  perfect  unison-^ 
ah  officer  beating  time,  by  striking  against  each  other  two  cylin- 
drical sticks  of  sonorous  wood,  and  cheering  the  crew  with  a 
song.  A  royal  galley  met  the  embas^  in  the  harbour,  with  an 
invitation  to  land  and  take  possession  of  the  house  which  had  been 
selected  for  their  accommodation.  It  was  spacious  and  convenient, 
but  its  entrances. were  stoccaded  with  bamboos,  and  guarded  by 
one  hundred  men.  The 'British  visiters  found  themselves  for 
some  days  close  prisoners,  while^  however,  as  a  mark  of  reqpect, 
all  persons  on  horseback  were  ordered  to  dismount  as  they  pesi- 
ed  the  dwelling;  and  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  any  one,  to 
•land  and  gaze  at  the  strangers  from  the  street  These  prohibitions 
begot  for  Mr.  Crawfurd,  ufiequivoeal  evidence  of  the  fiict^  that 
the  Cochin-Chinese,  like  the  Siamese,  are  <<a  well-flogged  na- 
tion.'* The  bastinado  was  liberally  applied  to  delinquent  passan-' 
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gers ;  the  first  morning,  seven  soldiers  of  the  guard,  who  neglect- 
ed to  enforce  the  orders,  received  each  fifteen  strokes.  They 
threw  themselves  down  on  their  faces,  took  the  blows  as  mere 
matter  of  course,  and  duly  made,  when  they  rose,  a  low  and 

Emitential  obeisance  to  the  officer  who  directed  the  punishment 
r.  Clarke's  gibe  in  reference  to  Russia,  that  from  morning  un- 
til night,  the  cudgel  has  no  respite  in  any  part  of  the  empire, 
could  be  applied,  with  more  propriety,  to  the  two  countries  un- 
der our  survey.  Another  more  ludicrous  example,  related  by 
Mn  Crawfurd,  will  suffice.  While  he  was  entering  the  court- 
yard of  the  Cochin-Chinese  minister  of  state,  on  a  visit,  he  saw 
a  company  of  comedians  who  had  not  been  perfect  in  their  parts, 
or  had  failed  to  please  the  great  man,  undergoing  the  universal 
panacea  for  ofiences — the  bamboo.  The  first  object  that  caught 
his  attention,  was  the  hero  of  the  drama,  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  sufiering  flagellation  in  his  full  theatrical  costume.*  The  infe- 
rior characters  received  their  share,  in  due  course ;  as  the  envoy 
discovered,  from  hearing  their  cries,  while  he  sat  in  diplomatic 
conference  with  the  minister.  The  influence  of  the  bamboo  dis* 
eipline  upon  the  merits  of  the  sQtors,  may  be  even  considerable. 
Voltaire,  in  adverting  to  the  famous  horn  music^  does  not  forget 
to  tell,  that  the  Russian  musicians  were  sometime  perfoeted  in  a 
similar  mode.  It  is  related  in  both  Lieutenant  White's  History, 
and  this  Journal,  that  the  Cochin-Chinese  ai»*  remarkably  fond 
of  dramatic  entertainments.  Barrow  has  minutely  described  the 
representation  of  an  opera,  which  he  witnessed.  At  Touran,  as 
in  China,  he  invariably  found  the  actors  busily  engaged  in  the 
performance,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  proceeding  aj^arently  with 
as  much  ardour  when  no  spectators  were  present,  as  when  they 
werCk  Being  hired  for  the  day,  a  crowded  or  a  thin  audience 
made  no  difierence  to  these  players.  No  entrance  money  is  ever 
expected.  According  to  Lieutenant  White,  their  draperies  are 
of  the  most  fantastic  character,  and  a  clown  or  merry  Andrew 
is  an  indispensable  concomitant  The  Lieutenant  was  delighted 
with  the  singing. 

.  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  admitted  speedily  tec  the  honour  of  an  in- 
terview with  the  chief  minister,  the  Mandarin  of  Elephant^ 
<^a  little  lively  old  man,  dressed  in  a  rich  habit  of  orange-colour- 
ed silk,  covered  with  flowers  and  devices.''  1lw,o  French  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  the  rank  of  Mandariifsat  court,  sat  on  each  side 
of  him.  Assurajice  was  given  by  the  minister,  that  English  shipi 
would  be  admitted  freely  to  trkde  in  the  king's  dominions  ;  and 
alluding  to  the  imposts  upon  foreign  commerce,  he  observed,*— 
<'  In  England,  imposts  are  no  doubt  leviedon  Foreign  Commereei 
as  hei*e ;  every  nation  bas  a  right  to  do  this,  for  its  own  benefit" 
Mr.  Crawfurd  was  urgent  for  an  audience  of  the  kins.  The  Doi- 
nister  thought  that  it  could  not  be  granted  consistently  with  eti- 
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quette;  ancT  when  pressed  with  various  reasons,  said,  with  a 
smile  of  national  vanity, — <<  it  is  natural  enough,  that  you  shouli 
employ  every  expedient  in  your  power  to  attain  the  hojnour  of 
being  presented  to  so  great  a  nionarch."  The  Cochin-Chinese 
placethemselves  much  above  the  Europeans  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation ;  or  rather,  firmly  believe  themselves,  and  the  Chinese  from 
whom  they  are  descended,  to  be  the  only  civilized  people  ib  the 
world.  During  the  ministerial  audience — which  lasted  four  hours 
— a  handsome  repast  of  meat,  fruits,  and  wine,  was  served  to  thje 
gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  and  a  Chinese  dance  represented  for 
their  amusement  At  another  entertainment,  one  of  the  daintnes 
consisted  of  three  bowls  of  hatched  eggs.  When  the  British 
gentlemen  expressed  some  surprise  at  this  portion  of  the  feast, 
one  of  their  Cochin-Chinese  attendants  observed,  with  much 
tuiiveU,  that  hatched  eggs  formed  a  delicacy  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  poor,  and  only  adapted  for  persons  of  distinction.  ,Mr« 
Crawfurd  found,  on  inquiry,  that  they  cost  thirty  per  cent  more 
in  the  market  than  fresh  ones ;— *>that  when  invitations  were  sent 
out  for  grand  entertainments,  it  was  the  practice  to  set  the  hens 
to  hatchy  and  that  about  the  ^nth.  or  twelfth  day,  the  eggs  were 
cqnsidered  as  ripe,  and  exactly  in  the  state  most  agreeable  to  the 
palate  of  an  epicure, — a  friand  of  the  first  order.  The  same 
people  who'prefer  this  food,  have  a  loathing  for  milk. 

Hu6,  the  metropolis,  is  described  in  the  Journal,  as,  perhaps, 
the  only  city  in  the  East,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  has  gopd 
roads,  good  bridges,  and  canals.  The  highways  are  straight,  broad, 
and  well-constructeid ;  the  stone  and  wooden  bridges  extremely 
neat  and  serviceable ;  and  the  canals  deep  and  regular,  and  an- 
swering the  double  purpose  of  irrigation  and  navigation.  About 
the  year  1820,  a  canal  was  commenced  from  Que-doQC,  on  th^ 
western  shore  of  the  gi^at  river  of  Kamboja,  to  Athien,  on  the 
coast  of  the  gulf  of  §iam.  Twenty  thousand  Cochin-Chinescit 
and  ten  thousand  Eambojans,  were  employed  on  the  work.  No 
provision  was  made  for  supplying  the  workmen  with  water  for 
themselves^  so  that  ten  thousand  of  them  perished  from  thirsty 
hard  labour,  or  disease.  In  a  beautifully  romantic  part  of  the 
mountains,  and  about  ten  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  capital^  the 
late  king  constructed  a  splendid  mausoleum,  and  laid  out  exten- 
sive gardens,  as  a  place  of  interment  for  himself  and  his  favour- 
ite queen.  In  the  course  of  thi^  magnificent  enterprise,  hills 
were  levelled,  mounds  thrown  across* from,  one  hill  to  another, 
canals  and  tanks  dug,  and  spacious  roads  completed.  When  the 
British  embassy  solicited  permission  to  visit  the  spot,  they  were 
politely  informed,  that  the  king  was  always  reluctant  to  permit 
the  visits  of  stranger's,  whose  presence,  he  said,  ^^  might  trouble 
the  repose  cf  the  spirits  of  his  ancestorsy  But  the  «trang^rs 
were  rather  courted  to  survey  the  still,  more  splendid  and  exti«- 
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ordinary  work,  the  new  fortifieation,  or  walled  eitVy  to  which, 
Mr.  Crawfurd  supposea  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  the  East  We 
ahall  quote  the  whole  of  his  description^  as  quite  worthy  of  the 
space  which  it  may  occupy :— ^ 

.  *'The  new  city,  which  is  of  a  qtiidnmgular  form,  it  completely  inaahted,  htf- 
ing  the  river  on  two  adei  of  it,  and  a  apacious  canal. of  fiora  thirty  to  forty  yards 
broad  on  the  other  two.  The  circumference  of  the  walla,  or  of  the  city,  which  is 
the  same  thinr,  is  upwards  of  fiVe  miles.  The  form  of  the  fortification  is  m«]^ 
an  equilateral  quadnui^e ;  each  face  measuring  eleven  hundred  and  eighty 
toises.  The  late  king  hunself,  was  the  engineer  who  fbrmed  the  plan,  under  the 
instructions  and  advice,  however,  of  the  FVench  officers  in  hb  service,  but  whose 
personal  assistance  he  had  lost,,  before  he  commenced  the  undertaking,  io  the 
vear  1805.  This  singular  man  proves  to  have  been  no  mean  profident  in  d^ 
'  branch  of  European  militanr  science  \  for  the  works,  as  far  as  we  could  Judge, 
are  planned  and  constructed  on  technical  rules,  and  the  materials  and  worvmaQr 
dhip  are  not  inferior  to  the  design.  The  fortress  has  a  regular  and  beautiful,  git- 
CIS,  extending  from  the  river  qit  canal  to  the  ditch  \  a  covert  way  all  around,  sn^ 
a  ditch  which  is  thirty  yards  broad,  with  fVom  four  to  five  foet  water  in  it,  sH 
through.  The  rampart  is  built  of  hard  eartli,  cased  on  tlie  outside  with  bri^ 
Each  angle  is  flanked  by  four  bastions,  intended  fo  mount  thirty«z  guasi 
piece,  some  in  embrasures,  and  some  in  barheite.  To  each  fiice  there  are  also  four 
arched  gateways  of  solid  masoniy,  to  which  the  approach  across  the  £tdi  is  bf 
handsome  arohed  stone  bridges.  The  area  ihsiae  is  laid  out  into  regulsr  ami 
niacious  street  at  right  angws  to  each  ^ther.  A  hi^ndsome  and  braad  caml 
foms  a  communication  between  the  river  and  the  fortress,  and  within,  is  distii- 
buted  by  various  branches,  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  palace,  the  arsenal^  tiie 
granaries^  and  other  public  edifices.  By  this  ohapnel  the  taxes  and  tributes  sie 
brought  from  the  provinces,  and  conducted  at  once  to  the  veiy  doora  of  the  pa- 
lace or  magasines.  The  palace  is  mtuated  within  a  strong  citadel,  comMnfg  of 
two  distinct  walls,  or  rampart^.  Within  Ais  we  were  not  imitedi  but  the  roof 
of  the  palace  itself  was  distinguishable  by  its  yellow  oblour  (  and  one  handsome 
temple,  consecrated  to  the  rml  ancestors  of  ti)e  king,  was  also  noticed.  This 
last,  which  has  no  priests  attacned  to  It,  was  the  only  ^ace  of  worship  within  tlie 
new  dty. 

<*In  the  whole  of  this  ettenave  fortificationt  thetfc  b  scarcely  anjr  thing  slo- 
venly, barbarous,  or  incomplete  ih  desigfn.  Perhaps  the  only  exceptiCns  are  the 
Chinese  umbrelbip— shaped  towers  over  the  gates,  and  the  embimaorea  of  one -or 
two  of  the  bastions  finished  by  hu  present  Majesty,  and  in  which  he  has  taken  it 
into  his  head,  to  invert  the  rule  or  science  and  common  sense,  by  making  the 
embrasures  to  slone  inwards  instead  of  outwards.  The  banks  of  the  river  and 
canal  forming  the  oase  of  the  glacis,  aro  not  only  regulariy  aloped  down  eveiy 
where;  but  wherever  the  work  is  completed,  for  it  is  still  unfinished  in  a  few 
situations^  they  aro  cased  from  the  foundation,  with  a  face  of  solid  masoniy.  The 
canal  within  the  walbis  executed  in  the  same  perfect  and  workn^nlike  manner: 
and  the  bridges  which  are  thrown  over  it,  have  not  onl^  neat  stone  balditrsde^ 
but  aro  paved- all  over  with  marble  brought  fiom  Tonquin. 

**  The  first  object  in  the  interior  to  which  our  curiosity,  was  particukriy  point- 
ed, was  the  publii^  granaries*  These  form  ranges  of  enormous  length,  inregniir 
order,  and  aro  foil  of  corn,  being  a^d  to  contain  many  years'  consumption  for  tbe 
city.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  late  and  prosent  king^,  to  add  two  or  three 
ranges  of  granaries  every  year  CO  the  number.  The  pernicious  custom  of  hosid- 
ing  grain  against  years  of  scarcity,  and  the  unikvoidable  effect  of  which  is  to  ag- 
gravate, or  even  to  create,  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  obviate,  seems  to  be  a  re- 
ceived and  popular  maxim' of  Cochin-Chinese  government.  It  has  its  use  is 
-maintaining  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  goveroment. 

<*The  BMtrracks  wero  the  next  object  pointed  out  to  .us,  and  here  we  fbund 
the  troops  drawn  out  These  buildings  aro  excellent,  and,  in  point  of  smnge* 
ment  and  cleanliness,  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  best  btgan»ed  army  in  Eu- 
rope. They  aro  estenaive,  and  surround  the  whole  of  the  outer  part  of  the  citi- 
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del.   We  were  informed  that  from  tlrelve  to  thirteen  thouaand  troops  wei^  con* 
stantly  stationed  at  the  capital. 

**  The  most  extraoidinarv  spectacle,  was  still  to  be  exhibited— 4he  aiaenaL  A 
violent  (all  of  run,  and  night  coming  on,preTCnted  lis  from  inspecting  the  whole 
of  this ;  but  what  we  did  see,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  our  surprise  and 
gratify  our  curionty.  The  iron  cannon  were  first  pointed  out  to  us,  consisting  of 
an  extraordinary  collection  of  old  ship-|^ns  of  various  Buropean  nations— French, 
English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese.  Theie  were  objtets  of  little  curiosity,  com- 
pared with  the  brass  oidnance,  the  balls,  and  shells,  all  manufactured  in  Cochin- 
China,  by  native  workmen,  from  materials  supplied  by  Tooqnin,  and  after  French 
models.  I'he  ordnance  consisted  of  cannon,  nowitxers^  and  mortars.  The  car- 
riages were  all  constructed,  finished,  and  painted,  ti»  substantially  and  neatly  as 
if  they  had  been  manufiurtured  at  Woolwich  or  Fott  William,  aiid  the  field  caN 
riai^  especially,  were  singularly  neat  and  handsome.  The  cannon  are  of  various 
cahbres,  from  four  to  sixty-eight  pounders,  with  a  lazge  proportion  of  eighteen 
pounders.  Among  them  were  nine  remarkable  ^ns,  cast  oy  the  late  king;  these 
carry  each  a  ball  weighing  seventy  Chinese  catties,  or,  in  othet  words,  are  nine- 
ty-three pounders « they  arc  as  luindsomely  modelled,  aAd  as  well  Ibanded,  as 
any  of  the  rest,  and  placed  upHon  highly  ornamented  carnages.  On  these  re- 
markable pieces  of  ordnance,  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  late  king,  Talung, 
and  the  day  and  year  in  which  they  were  cast.  The  king  used  to  say,  that  these 
would  prove  the  most  durable  monuments  of  his  reig^n— -no  great  eompKment  to 
bb  administration. 

"  Thb  art  of  casting  good  brass  cannon,  under  the  direction  of  Europeans, 
appears  tp  have  been  long  known  in  this  part  of  the  World ;  for,  among  the  cannon 
in  the  arsenal,  were  a  g(XKl  number  of  yerv  well  founded  ordnance,  apparently 
of  the  size  of  long  nine  pounders,  as  old  as  the  years  1664  uid  1665.  These  had  an 
inacriptioo  in  the  Portuguese  language,  importini^  that  they  were  cast  in  Cochin- 
China,  or  Kamboja,  and  bearing  the  OAtes  in  question,  with  the  name  of  the  artist. 
Although  very  inferior  indeea  to  those  recently  cast  under  (he  direction  of  the 
French,  stiQ  mey  were  verv  good  specimens  of  worknyuiship.  The  balls  and 
shells  in  the  anenal  throughout,  were  neatly  piled  up^  and  arranged  ii^  the  Eu- 
ropean method ;  the  gun  carriages  were  all  punted,  and  in  short,  the  arsenal  was 
in  the  most  perfect  and  complete  order  in  sJl  its  oiganization. 

■<  The  chief  of  the -artillery  had  been  directed  to  exhibit  the  whole  of  it  to 
us,  and  we  found  him  waiting  for  us,  on  our  arrival  This  was  one  of  theold 
warriors,  of  the  late  ktng«  a  venerable  and  fine-looking^'old  man,  habit^  in  a  rich 
suit  of  velvet  Besides  being.chief  of  the  arsenal  and  artillery,  this  Master-Gcncfal 
of  the  ordnance,  was  also  intendant  of  the  household,  an^,  in  tlus  last  situation, 
according  to  all  accounts,  was  charged  with  certain  detaib  scarcely  compatible 
with  his  militaiy  character.  It  was  his  business,  for  example,  to  superintend  the 
royal  kitchen,  and  to  make  a  registry  of  all  the  pregnancies  and  births  witlun 
the  seraglio,  that  all  possible  care  might  be  taken  to  exclude  iUegitimapy  from 
its  sacred  enclosures. 

*'  The  Whole  of  the  cannon  within  the  fortified  city,  a^  not  only  raised  on 
platforms  to  protect  the  carriages  from  damp,  but  placed,  for  security  against  the 
weather,  in  the  arsenal  i  and  there  is  not  one  mounted  upon  the  v^^lu,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  upon  the  walk  of  the  citadel.  Tne  cannon,  it  is  siJd, 
which  are  required  i^or  the  sixteen  bastions,  amount  to  five  hundred  and  sevCa- 
tv-six,  and,  for  the  whole  of  the  works,  the  requisite  number  is  fJiout  eight  h|in- 
(tfed.  I  do  not  know  what  the  exact  number  in  the  arMpal  is,  but  it  probably 
Car  exceeds  this  amount 

**  The  powder  magazine  is  constructed  with  the  same  intelligence,  as  the  rest 
of  the  works ;  it  is  fenced  by  a  strong  wait,  Srtd  has  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  com- 
pletely surrounding  it  C\oie  to  it  is  an  extensive  panufe,  for  the  exescise  of  the 
troops. 

*'  It  b  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that,  against  an  Asiatic  enemy,  tlus  fortification 
is  impregnable  <  its  great  fiiult  is  its  immense  extent  I  presume,  h  would  re- 
quire an  arkny  of  50,000  men  at  least,  to  defend  it,— «  force  which  woidd  be  fro* 
more  effectually  employed  in  hamssing  an  Eaiopean  enemy»  (the  only  enemy 
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to  be  apprebeiidedt)  by  the  common  desultory  modes  of  wtifiuei  which  it  ii 
alone  safe  for  an  Asiatic  enemy,  to  oppose  to  a  disciplined  aimy. 

**  An  European  force,  either  by  makini^  regular  approaches,  or  by  a  booobsid- 
ment,  tould  not  fiul  to  render  itself  soon  master  or  the  place ;  and  this  oectn«> 
rence,  by  putting  it  in  possession  of  the  treasures,  the  granaries,  and  principal 
arsenil  of  the  kingdom, — by  destroying  the  principal  army,  and  thus  cutting  off 
all  the  resources  of  the  government,  would  be  naturally  equivalent  to  cooqlle^ 
ing  the  kingdom  at  a  single  blow.  We  did  not  reach  our  resklence  tin  eight 
o'clock  at  night, — ^well  drenched  4uid  fatigued,  but  highly  gratified  at  the  oord 
and  striking  scene  which  we  bad  witnessed." 

The  king  inquired  of  the  French  Mandarins,  what  opinions 
the  British  visiters  had  elcpressed  respecting  the  new  fortifications, 
and  other  public  works ;  and  was  rejoiced,  when  he  learned  that 
they  had  manifested  great  surprise  and  admiration  at  all  they 
saw.  Reasons  of  state,  however,  forbade  the  gratification  of  his  cu- 
riosity and  theirs,  by  means  of  an  audience.  This  favour  was  in- 
flexibly denied,  on  the  grounds  that  their  errand  was  commercial, 
]|md  that  they  came  from  a  mere  deputy  or  viceroy.  The  same  mo- 
tives were  alleged  for  refusing  to  accept  the  presents  sent  for  hia 
Majesty,  by  the  governor-seneral.  Among  the  real  dissuasivei, 
were.the  jealousy  and  apprdiension  which  the  extensive  conquesti 
of  the  British  in  India  had  excited  among  the  Cochin-Chinese, 
as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  the  farther  East  Presents  were 
admitted  from  the  govenior-general,  in  1805,  but  it  happened 
that  one  of-  the  collection  was  a  series  of  prints,  representing  the 
eapture  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  death  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  at  the 
sight  of  which  the  monarch  of  Cochin-China  excIaimed,-^<'The 
Governor-General  of  India  wishes  to  intimidate  me,  by  exhibit- 
ing to  me  the  fate  of  this  Indian  Prince."  Mr..GilMon,an  Eng- 
lishman, who  went  to  Cochin-China  in  18d3,  as  ambassador  firom 
his  Burmese  Majesty,  'relates,  that  the  Governor-General  «tSii- 
gun,  dwelt  much  upon  the  British  designs  of  aggrandizement  in 
the  Eastern  seas  :-— 


*'  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,*'  adds  the  Anglo-Bumiese  negotiator,  * 
ed  veiy  well  informed  respecting  the  results  of  the  wars  of  the  Emperor  Nsp^ 
leon  Bonaparte,  and  particularly  respecting  the  battle  of  Waterioo^  adid  hb  desth 
at  St.  Helena.  He  lamented  the  misfortunes-  of  that  great  man»  and  ezphioed 
to  the  Mandarins  who  were  rouiid  hiiti,  diat  the  only  fault  he  found  in  hra^  wsf 
his  vast  ambition.  He  added,  that,  after  bringing  the  world  into  confusion,  bj 
lonff  wais^  he  had  finallv  done  nothiQg  for  the  good  of  the  French  nation.  Be 
enmi  hu  conversation  by  piaiaiiig  the  British,  but  said,  that  they,  too^  were  Mor- 
ambUuma," 

Mr.  Crawfurd,  on  his  side,  declined  to  take  charge  of  any  pre- 
sents from  the  king,  for  his  own  principal — a  circumstance  which 
alarmed  the  pride  of  the  Court,  and  occasioned  the  exercise  of 
deep  negotiation  and  finesse.  One  of  the  articles  intended  for 
the  governor-general,  as  tokens  of  his  Majesty's  friendi^ip,  was 
cinnamon,  of  the  first  quality ;  with  regard  to  which,  the  envoy 
remarks,  that  it  is  reserved  exclusively  for  his  Majesty ;  that  it 
IB  death  for  a  subject  to  trade  in  this  commodity  ;  and  that  the 
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value  put  upon  it,  is  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  the  tael,  or  three 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  the  catty,  of  one  and  one  third  pound 
avoirdupois.  The  o£Bcial  conferences  and  social  intercourse  of 
the  envoy  with  the  Mandarins,  are  marked  hy  interesting  anec- 
dotes and  curious  pictures.  Among  the  points  on  which  his  new 
acquaintance  were  most  anxious  for  information,  and  which  prov- 
ed inexplicable,  were  the  reasons  of  the  long  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  the  causes  of  the  separation  of  the  for- 
mer from  the  Americans,  who,  they  observed,  were  in  look, 
manners,  and  language,  the  same  as  the  English.  They  involved 
the  Americans,  we  fear,  in  their  general  opinion,  that  **  the  men 
with  red  hair  and  white  teeth,''  (that  is,  the  Europeans,)  ^^are 
as  naturally  prone  to  war  and  depredation  as  tigers." 

His  Majesty  signified,  from  time  to  time,  his  gracious  remem- 
brance of  the  legation,  by  sending  them  ready  dressed  dinners, 
which  were  escorted  by  military  guards,  and  military  and  civil* 
Mandarins  of  high  rank,  in  their  gorgeous  robes  of  ceremony. 
Each  Mandarin  bore  on  the  breast  of  his  gown  the  badse  of  his 
order — that  of  a  military  chief,  was  a  boar;  of  a  man  of  letters, 
a  stork.  At  one  of  the  entertainments,  the  prime-minister  spoke 
familiarly  of  his  private  affairs.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  in 
all  fifty-four  children,  thirty-six  of  whom  were  living  in  his 
house.  The  inferior  Mandarins,  when  admitted,  <<did  great 
justice  to  the  feasts."  It  is  recorded  in  the  Journal,  that  the  Co- 
chin-Chinese eat  with  chop-sticks;  that  the  bowl  in  which  the 
viands  are  contained,  is  applied  to  the  very  mouth,  and  the  food 
dexterously  tossed  in,  in  immense  quantities,  and  with  a  kind  of 
beggarly  scramble,  as  if  the  guest  was  fearful  that  some  part  of 
it  might  be  snatched  from  him.  The  common  salutation  is  to 
bow  to  the  ground  five  times  to  the  king;  four  times  to  persons 
next  in  rank  to  him  ;  three  times  to  persons  in  the  third  rank, 
and  so  forth.  Our  author  saw  twelve  or  fourteen  Mandarins,  si- 
multaneously prostrating  themselves  thus  before  a  governor. 
Cock-fighting  is  one  of  the  sports  which  the  embassy  could  always 
command;  the  Cochin-Chinese  being  " great  cock-fighters. "  The 
governor  of  Saigun  fought  a  main  regularly  twice  a  month,  for 
which  he  distributed  formal  invitations.  The  lower  orders  of 
these  people  seemed  to  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  be  "vain,  cheerful, 
good-humoured,  obliging,  and  civil,"  beyond  any  other  Asiatics 
whom  he  had  known :  but  the  higher  classes,  we  should  infer 
from  his  pages,  are  rapacious,  tyrannical,  and  corrupt,  though 
extremely  shrewd,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  information  and 
refinement  of  demeanour.  A  Chinese  merchant  of  respectability, 
resident  among  them,  observed  to  our  author,  that  he  never  had 
a  transaction  with  them,  without  feeling  his  neck  the  smaller 
for  it ;  meaning,  that  he  never  thought  his  life  altogether  safe 
on  such  occasions. 
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The  extreme  length  of  the  kingdom  of  Qochio-China,  is  es- 
timated at  above  nine  hundred  miles ;  the  breadth  is  unequal, 
varying  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  Parts  of 
it  are  highly  cultivated.  The  British  embassy  coasted  the  pro- 
vince of  Fu-yin,  the  finest  of  the  kingdom,  and  saw  culture  ail 
the  way  from  the  sea  side  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
country  every  where  interspersed  with  houses  and  cottages,  giv- 
ing to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  one  extensive  garden.  The 
capital  of  Cochin-China,  Hu€j  has  between  fifty  and  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  occupy  <^poor  struc- 
tures of  thatch  and  bamboo."  Mr.  Crawfurd  does  not  estimate 
the  population  of  the  whole  kingdom  at  more  than  five  millions, 
notwithstanding  that  some  of  the  French  writers  have  raised  it 
to  fifteen  or  twenty.  Lieutenant  White  adopts  the  mean  of  eight 
millions.  Tonquin  is  the  largest  city  of  the  empire,  being  thrice 
the  size  of  Hu6.  The  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into 
Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  and  Kamboja,  about  the  year  1624,  by 
the  Portuguese  Jesuits  from  Macao,  and  after  the  persecution 
and  massacre  of  the  Portuguese  in  Japan.  It  was  afterwards 
zealously  fostered  by  French  missionaries.  According  to  inform- 
ation given  to  our  author,  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Tonquin,  is  three  hundred  thousand;  in  that  of  Kam- 
boja,  twenty-five  thousand;  and  in  Cochin*Chiua  proper,  one 
hundred  thousand.  When  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  there,  the  govero- 
ment  neither  encouraged  nor  persecuted  Christianity.  For  ma- 
Dy  years,  it  had  not  made  any  sensible  progress.  The  Chris- 
tians are  among  tlie  poorest  and  most  abject  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Maize  is  produced  in  Cochin-China  in  considerable  quantity! 
as  an  article  of  food.  Cotton  is  raised  also  throughout  the  count^, 
and  exported  in  Chinese  junks.  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  informed  by 
the  Chinese,  that  the  quality  is  so  much  superior  to  that  of  Ben- 
gal, that,  in  the  market  of  Canton,  it  is  worth  twenty  per  cent 
more.  The  Cochin  tea-plant  is  inferior  to  that  of  China.  Per- 
sons of  condition  drink  the  latter  alone. 

This  people  are  lower  in  stature  than  any  other  of  Ceotral 
Asia,  but  strong  and  well-turned,  active  and  hardy.  The  women, 
though  not  attractive,  are  much  fairer  and  less  ugly  than  the 
men.  They  have  made  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  and  possess! 
singular  skill  in  imitation ;  a  faculty  which  is  said  to  be  commoD 
to  semi- barbarous  nations,  and  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  in* 
tended  by  Providence  to  advance  them  in  civilization,  as  it  con- 
tributes to  the  improvement  of  all  individuals  in  their  youth. 
Our  author,  when  Resident  of  Singapore,  in  1823,  after  his 
mission,  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Elephants  at  Hu6,  a  highly 
finished  double-barrelled  English  fowling  piece.  In  the  course  of 
a  fortnight,  it  was  returned,  along  with  another  doable  barrelled 
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(pin,  fabricated,  within  that  short  period,  in  the  king's  arsenal. 
The  imitation  was  so  perfect,  that  it  was  very  difiScuIt,  at  first 
sight,  to  distinguish  the  copy  from  the  model. 

The  Cochin-Chinese  have  no  literature  and  no  written  cha* 
racter  of  their  own,  and  receive  all  their  books  from  the  Chi- 
nese. According  to  a  French  officer,  M.  Chaigneau,  who  long 
folded  among  them,  the  philosophy  of  Confucius,  and  for  a  few, 
medicine,  are  the  objects  of  continual  study.  The  physicians  arcf 
divided  between  two  theories ;  the  one  party  employing  only 
stimulants,  and  the  other  refrigerants.    Mr.  Crawfurd  found, 
that  in  Cochin-China,  there  was  nothing  of  the  slightest  mo- 
ment done  in  public  matters,  without  writing ;  whereas,  at  Siam, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  the  officers  of  government  to  commit  a 
single  sentence  to  paper,  on  almost  any  subject.   Nearly  all  the 
works  in  the  popular  language,  to  which  the  Siamese  attach  va- 
I\]e,  are  written  on  slips  of  palm-leaf,  with  an  iron  style.  These 
slips  are  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  They  are  tied  up- 
in  small  bundles,  and  generally  richly  gilt,  forming  thus  a  vo« 
lume,  which  is  carefully  placed  in  an  envelope  of  silk  or  cottofki 
cloth.   Most  of  the  Siamese  learn  to  read  and  write,  in  their  im- 
perfect way.  They  compose  romances  even  longer  than  the  no- 
vels of  Richardson.  Their  favourite  historical  novel  is  comprised 
in  about  four  hundred  cantos  or  parts,  and,  when  dramatised, 
takes  up  six  weeks  in  the  acting.  They  have  no  prepared  dia- 
logues for  their  dramatic  entertainments.  The  plays  are  founded 
on  the  romances,  and  the  players  left  to  excogitate  the  dialogue 
from  the  subject,  having  a  prompter  near,  who  refreshes  iheit 
memories  from  the  written  volume  which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 
At  the  Cochin-Chinese  court,  there  is  a  regular  historiographer ; 
so  at  the  Siamese,  a  state-chronologist  records  all  public  events; 
and  discussions.  Our  author  refers  to  the  remarkable  accuracy 
of  pronunciation  attained  by  the  Siamese  and  other  Eastern  na- 
tions, and  the  copiousness  and  perfection  of  their  alphabetic  sys- 
tems, as  affi3rding  a  strong  contrast  with  the  paucity  and  vague- 
ness of  their  ideas.   It  would  seem,  he  adds,  as  if  they  studious- 
ly set  more  value  on  sound  than  sense.   Among  the  dignitaries, 
or  Aaui  tony  to  convey  meaning  clearly  or  fully,  is  deemed  rus- 
tic and  bourgeois, — They  deal  in  obscure  hints,  brief  ambigui- 
ties, and  avoid  all  strong  metaphors  and  hyberbolical  forms  of 
expression.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  use  of  tobacco  may  be 
received  as  evidence  of  civilization,  but  the  Cochin- Chinese—-* 
particularly  those  of  rank,  are  addicted  to  the  practice  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  They  chew  and  smoke,  and  the  fashionable 
parties  are  soon  enveloped  in  the  fumes  which  they  raise  from 
their  segars. 

The  government  of  Cochin-China  is  a  consummate  despotisttt 
in  theory  and  practice.  There  is  no  check  to  the  authority  of  the 
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monarch,  but  the  fear  of  insurrection.  As  in  Siam,  the  whole 
male  population  is  enrolled  either  for  war  or  other  service. 
The  late  king  had  a  standing  military  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  including  his  navy.  Nevertheless,  our  au- 
thor thinks  that  a  force  of  five  thousand  European  troops,  and 
a  squadron  of  a  few  sloops  of  war,  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
the  conquest  and  retention  of  the  whole  empire;  but  he  also 
thinks,  that,  were  Cochin-China  and  the  countries  dependent  up- 
on it,  placed  under  the  skilful  rule  of  an  European  government, 
a  power  might  in  time  be  established  there,  more  formidable  to 
the  British  Indian  commerce  and  empire,  than  could  arise  in  any 
other  situation,  or  under  any  other  circumstances.  The  coffers  of 
the  present  government  are  enormously  rich,  owing  tp  rapacity, 
parsimony,  and  exact  habits  of  business  in  all  the  departments.  To 
judge  from  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant  White,  and  the  exam- 
ples which  abound  in  our  author's  Journal,  we  might  declare 
it  nearly  impossible  that  the  political  and  social  degradation  of 
subjects, — especially  the  middling  and  lower  orders, — should  be 
greater  than  in  Cochin-China.  Yet,  certainly,  the  condition  of 
the  Siamese  is  still  worse.  A  Siamese  rarely  stands  or  walks 
erect; — an  inferior  never  does  so,  in  presence  of  a  superior:  he 
crouches  J  or  crawls^  and  his  whole  gait  and  carriage  are  spoiled 
by  this  habit.  The  necessary  practice  of  grovelling  upon  knees 
and  elbows,  and  knocking  the  forehead  against  the  earth,  is  in- 
compatible with  the  very  idea  of  any  dignity  or  elegance  of  man- 
ners. The  effects  of  constant  prostrations  were  visible  to  the 
British  embassy  on  the  limbs  even  of  the  dignitaries  of  their  ac- 
quaintance ; — the  knees  and  elbows  were  marked  with  black,  in- 
delible scars.  Among  the  Chinese,  pads  are  allowed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  limbs  and  garments ;  but  a  precaution  like  this, 
on  the  part  of  the  Siamese,  would  offend,  as  insufferably  disre- 
spectful, and  be  rewarded  with  the  bamboo.  Such  customs  and 
feelings  may  teach  us  to  value  our  own  institutions.  It  is  well  to 
contemplate  occasionally  living  pictures  of  this  description. 

The  diversity  in  the  respective  situations  of  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nese and  Siamese,  is  indeed  striking,  for  every  observer  and 
reader.  We  have  seen  that  the  latter  are  under  the  sway  of  a 
very  numerous  priesthood  and  a  pervading  system  of  religion. 
But,  in  Cochin-China,  the  Talapoins  are  so  few  in  number,  that 
the  British  embassy  never  happened  to  see  any  of  them ; — ^the 
ministers  of  religion  are  of  the  meanest  orders,  and  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  fortune-tellers;  there  exist  no  spacious  temples  where- 
in the  people  assemble  to  perform  their  devotions  in  common,  or 
to  receive  religious  or  moral  instruction.  What  temples  they 
have,  are  comparatively  small  and  paltry,  and  dedicated  to  infe- 
rior supernatural  beings,  tutelary  or  malignant — 
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**  The  only  part,"  sajrs  our  author,  **  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nese and  Tonquinese,  which  assumes  a  systematic  form,  or  appears  to  reach  the 
heart,  or  materially  to  affect  the  chancter  or  conduct  of  the  people,  is  the  wor- 
•hip  of  the  manes  of  progenitors.  This  universally  obtains ;  it  is  enforced  by  the 
government  not  only  as  a  religious  but  as  a  moral  and  civil  doty ;  and  the  honours 
paid  to  the  dead,  appear  to.  be  considered  equally  necessary  to  their  comfort  and 
repose,  as  to  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  living.  Among  the  most  striking 
objects  in  Cochin-Chmese  landscape,  are  the  little  religious  g^ves  which  are 
bare  and  there  interspersed  among  the  village  and  commonly  near  the  bury- 
ing-places.  Of  these  we  saw  many.  A  single  entrance  conducts  by  a  winding  pas- 
sage to  the  centre  of  them,  where  there  are  an  open  space,  and  one  or  more  little 
temples,  or  rather  rude  altars.  These  retreats  are  consecrated  to  the  manes  of 
the  dead,  and  their  gloom  and  solemnity  render  them  well-suited  for  the  pur- 
pose." 

It  is  their  custom,  after  the  body  has  been  buried  three  years, 
to  disinter  the  bones,  and  remove  them  to  another  situation  close 
to  their  dwellings ;  and  the  second  place  of  interment  is  viewed 
as  a  place  of  worship.  The  British  dangers  saw  a  great  number 
of  graves  open,  which  had  been  thus  vacated.  The  oodies  of  the 
Siamese  of  all  ranks  are  burnt  on  a  pile,  and  the  funeral  is  at- 
tended with  singular  ceremonies.  Of  these,  the  most  fantastic  is 
the  following,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  who  witnessed  it 
The  male  relatives  of  the  deceased  tied  their  clothes  in  a  bundle, 
and  standing  on  each  side  of  the  pile,  tossed  them  over  it  six  suc- 
cessive times,  taking  great  care  not  to  allow  them  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  Widely  unlike  the  original  Chinese  in  this  circumstance, 
the  Cochin-Chinese  scarcely  ever  emigrate,  and  the  veneration 
which  they  entertain  for  the  remains  of  their  fathers,  contributes 
to  keep  them  at  home.  It  is  known  that  our  Indians  cherish  a 
similar  reverence  for  the  graves  of  their  progenitors,  whose  bones 
they  sometimes  piously  carry  with  them  in  their  removals.  The 
Anglo-Burmese  ambassador,  cited  above,  has  the  following  me- 
morandum in  his  journal.  <<  January  31st  This  was  the  first  day 
of  the  year;  the  people  left  off  all  manner  of  work,  and  tricked 
themselves  out  in  their  gala  dresses,  going  from  house  to  house  to 
visit  each  other.  At  every  house  was  laid  out  a  small  table^  contain- 
ing sweetmeats  and  a  lighted  taper,  which  was  an  offering  to  the 
memory  of  their  ancestors.  *' 

There  is  another  annual  festival  for  the  performance  of  reli- 
gious honours  to  the  souls  of  deceased  progenitors.  Along  the 
rivers  and  near  the  other  highways,  are  temples  of  neat  struc- 
ture, consecrated,  as  cenotaphs,  to  the  manes  of  worthies  of  the 
literary  or  civil  order,  each  of  whom  has  a  small  pillar  with  his 
Aame  inscribed.  The  Anglo-Burmese  mission,  in  riding  to  Sai- 
gun,  examined  two  of  these  buildings,  and  found  a  written  testi- 
mony to  each  of  the  individuals  whose  merits  had  been  deemed 
sufficient  to  be  thus  enshrined.  As  a  mark  of  respect,  every  one 
who  approaches  these  pantheons,  on  horseback,  is  compelled  to 
dismount 
In  air  the  more  recent  accounts  of  Cochin-China,  the  French 
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residentfi,  and  particularly  the  two  French  mandarins^  have  t 
prominent  place.  Their  presence  is  connected  with  adventures 
nearly  as  romantic  and  striking,  as  any  which  belong  to  the 
eventful  history  of  European  association  with  the  domestic  revo- 
lutions and  improvements  of  the  Asiatic  states.  Barrow,  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  his  work  already  quoted,  has  gathered  the  most 
copious  and  curious  details  of  those  adventures,  from  the  mana- 
scripts  of  Captain  Baristy,  an  able  and  intelligent  French  naval 
officer,  who  had  for  several  years  commanded  a  frigate  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Cochin-China,  and  enjoyed  the  opportuni- 
ty of  collecting  accurate  information.  As  Barrow's  narrative  is 
generally  known,  or  at  least  easily  accessible,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  few  principal  features  of  the  story,  upon  some 
of  which,  Mr.  Crawfurd  dwells  through  several  pages. 

In  1774,  a  rebellion  broke'out  in  Cochin-China.  The  reigning 
king  and  his  eldest  son  were  defeated  in  two  great  battles,  taken, 
and  beheaded.  The  queen,  his  wife,  made  her  escape,  carrying 
with  her  her  second  son  Gia-Long.  The  prince,  most  fortunately 
for  his  welfare,  put  himself  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
a  French  missionary,  who  styled  himself  the  •/?j90«/o/te  Vicar  of 
Cochin-ChinOf  and  whose  real  name  and  title  were,  Oeorges 
Pierre  Joseph  Pigneaux  de  Behaim^  Bishop  ofAdran.  This 
prelate  became  the  tutelary  genius  oif  the  royal  family  and  the 
country.  He  shared  in  the  distresses  of  a  dangerous  exile  and 
concealment;  and  in  renewed  military  efforts,  which  he  chiefly 
counselled  or  directed,  with  the  aid  of  some  French  and  Portu- 
guese adventurers.  At  length,  in  17S7,  the  ^'legitimate''  kinc, 
after  sad  vicissitudes,  confided  his  eldest  son  to  the  Bishop  a 
care,  and  authorized  him  to  proceed  to  France,  with  hia  ward, 
and  claim  the  assistance  of  Louis  XVI.  The  envoy  arrived  safe- 
ly at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  where  he  negotiated  a  treaty  ofien- 
mve  and  defensive,  which  Barrow  first  published  in  extenso. 
With  the  co-operation  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  French,  English,  and 
Irish  naval  and  military  officers  and  engineers,  who  resorted  to 
the  standard  of  His  Cochin-Chinese  Majesty,  in  consequence  of 
this  alliance, — the  king  was  enabled  before  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry to  vanquish  and  disperse  all  his  enemies.  Adran  returned  to 
him,  restoring  the  son  in  safety,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  (^Co- 
chin-China, and  the  appointment  of  minister  plenipotentiary, 
conferred  by  Louis  XVI. 

To  the  courage  and  sagacity  of  this  adviser,  and  the  skill  and 
intrepidity  of  the  European  officers,  Mr.  Crawfurd  attributes  the 
restoration  of  Gia-Longj  more  than  to  the  efficiency  of  his  own 
genius  or  of  his  native  auxiliaries.  His  subsequent  successes  in 
war,  the  extensive  public  works  which  he  accomplished,  and  the 
progress  which  his  subjects  made  during  his  reign  in  manufac- 
tures and  the  mechanic  arts,  were  mainly  owing  Ukewiae  to  the 
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wisdom  and  ascendency  of  the  same  benevolent  and  enlightened 
friend.  Adran  died  in  1800,  without  having  lost  in  any  degree 
the  favour  of  the  monarch,  who  continued  to  distinguish  him  by 
an  epithet  before  reserved  for  Confucius — (he  Illustrious  Master^ 
and  who  lavished  honours  on  his  remains,  one  of  which  was  the 
appointment  of  fifty  families  to  the  exclusive  occupation  of  watch- 
ing over  his  tomb.  The  other  French  coadjutors  retained  also 
their  hold  upon  the  friendship  and  gratitude  of  Gia-Long.  This 
monarch  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  talents,  judgment,  and 
various  liberality.  But  some  of  the  French  officers  informed  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  that  while  he  fully  encouraged  and  comprehended  mi- 
litary and  naval  tactics,  and  undertook  with  alacrity,  fortifica- 
tions, military  schools,  roads  and  canals;  he  constantly  answered 
them  when  they  ventured  to  recommend  the  promotion  of  ci- 
vil industry  and  science  in  his  dominions,  that  he  did  not  want 
rich  subjects,  as  poor  ones  were  more  obedient ;  and  when  they 
urged  in  reply,  that  in  Europe,  disorders  and  insurrections  were 
most  frequent  among  poor  and  needy  nations,  he  rejoined  brief- 
ly,— "  the  matter  is  different  in  China."  The  spirit  of  these  no- 
tions is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  regard 
to  an  educated  people. 

No  attempt  was  made  on  either  side,  to  carry  into  full  effect 
the  treaty  with  Louis  XVI.  Our  author  remarks  that  this  cir- 
cumstance was  fortunate  for  the  independence  of  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nese monarch,  for,  had  the  views  of  the  French  court  been  pro- 
secuted to  the  full  extent,  Cochin-China  and  the  surrounding 
countries  would  virtually  have  become  provinces  of  France  in 
the  first  instance,  and  ^<  in  the  sequel.  Great  Britain  would  have 
interfered,  and  probably  supported  the  insurgents,  and  thus  es- 
tablished her  influence,  if  not  her  dominion,  in  that  remote  part 
of  India."  The  British  conceived  strong  jealousy  of  the  designs 
of  France  upon  a  country  deemed  the  most  suitable  of  Asia  for 
maritime  objects,  and  they  found  themselves  thwarted  by  the 
French  influence  at  the  court,  in  their  two  first  formal  efforts  to 
institute  political  and  commercial  relations.  But  when  Mr. 
Crawfurd  executed  his  mission,  Gia-Long,  the  protector  of  the 
French  and  Christianity,  was  dead,  having  been  preceded  to 
the  tomb  by  his  only  legitimate  son,  the  pupil  of  Adran ;  and  a 
natural  ofispring  had  ascended  the  throne,  with  other  disposi- 
tions toward  the  European  denizens  and  the  Christian  converts. 
Id  the  Anglo-Burmese  Journal  to  which  we  have  more  than 
once  referred,  Mr.  Gibson  has  made  this  entry,  for  June  10th, 
1823:— 

'*  On  this  day,  two  French  gentlemen  paid  the  miaaon  a  vint — they  informed 
in  that  of  the  many  French  who  were  once  in  the  country,  two  of  the  elder  ones 
only^  sunriyed,  ami  that  there  remained  but  fiye  in  Cochm-China  altogether,  ex- 
clusiye  of  missionaries.   The  present  king  had  openly  expressed  a  dislike  to  Ru- 
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ropeftns,  and  forbidden  the  overt  profession  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  had  r^ 
fused  to  admit  the  two  bishops  into  his  presence,  according  to  former  usage,  snd 
When  one  of  them  lately  presented  himself,  he  insulted  him  by  offering  hint 
piece  of  money  as  a  common  beg^g^." 

With  the  two  French  Mandarins,  MM.  Chaigneau  and 
VanieVj  the  British  envoy  held  frequent,  and  very  agreeable 
and  beneficial  intercourse.  Vanier,  the  senior,  had  dwelt  in 
Cochin-China  thirty- three  years,  served  in  all  Gia-Long's  wars, 
and  gained  a  high  rank  and  title.  He  began  his  professional 
career  *in  the  French  navy — was  present  with  the  combioed 
French  and  American  army,  to  which  Lord  CornwalHs  sur- 
rendered at  Little  York,  as  well  as  in  the  action  between  Lord 
Rodney  and  the  Comte  de  Grasse.  This  share  in  our  revolution- 
ary struggle,  excites  additional  interest  in  his  biography  and  si- 
tuation. M.  Chaigneau,  had  been  twenty  or  twenty-nine  years 
in  the  country  ;  returned  to  France  in  1819,  and  brought  back 
a  French  wife,  and  the  appointment  of  Consul  General  for  Co- 
chin-China,  from  the  French  court.  The  spouse  of  M.  Vanier, 
was  a  Cochin-Chinese,  <<a  fine  looking  woman,  tall,  and  as  fair 
as  the  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe."  Both  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  dressed  in  the  indigenous  fashion,  but  the  repasts 
which  they  gave  to  the  British  embassy  were  entirely  French. 
Mr.  Crawfurd  states,  that  it  was  their  devotion  to  royalty  which 
fixed  the  two  mandarins,  and  the  greater  number  of  their  coun- 
trymen, in  this  remote  quarter  of  the  world, — and  he  adds,  ^<in 
short,  it  was  the  French  revolution  which  achieved  the  revolution 
in  Cochin-China,  and  established  the  existing  order  of  things 
there."  Many  are  the  remote,  unexpected  and  important  inci- 
dents of  every  great  political  revolution.  Our  own  will  have 
a  longer  and  more  difiusive  train,  than  any  which  has  occur- 
red in  modern  times.  To  the  page  in  which  Mr.  Crawfurd 
has  celebrated  <<  the  politeness,  hospitality,  and  real  kindness" 
of  his  French  friends,  he  has  appended  this  note.  ^<  These  gen- 
tlemen have  all  quitted  Cochin-China  since,  and  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  greater  number  of  them  at  Singapore,  on  their 
way  to  France,  in  1«25."  The  French  party,  so  called,  in  Co- 
chin-China, is  now  extinct;  but  the  people  continue  to  be  styled 
the  French  qf  IndiUj  on  account  of  their  vivacity,  gaiety,  and 
other  social  qualities. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  the  British  Embassy  quitted  Hu^ 
proceeded  by  land  to  Touran,  and  embarked  thence  for  Singa- 
pore. Nothing  was  gained  from  the  court  of  Cochin-China.  It 
manifested  an  invincible  reluctance  to  maintain  any  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  delegated  government  of  India.  Mr.  Craw- 
furd relates,  that,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Burmese  war,  a 
second  mission  was  despatched  by  the  governor-general,  to  Siam, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  gain  the  assistance  of  the  SiamcK? 
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and  to  improve  the  commercial  intercourse.  The  Siamese  sent 
armies  into  the  field,  and  made  a  show  of  co-operating  with  the 
British;  but  when  they  discovered  that  they  could  acquire  no- 
thing substantial  for  themselves,  they  receded,  and  remained 
neuter,  with  warm  professions  of  friendship  for  both  belligerents ; 
intensely  hating,  in  fact,  their  inveterate  enemy,  the  Burmese, 
yet  dreading  more  the  British  power  and  policy.  Our  author  al- 
so mentions,  that  some  intelligent  and  extensive  efforts  were 
made  by  the  merchants  of  Singapore,  backed  by  the  capital  of 
London  and  I^iverpool,  to  enlarge  the  British  trade  with  Siam, 
by  a  direct  intercourse.  Those  efforts  totally  failed,  and  the  end 
is  deemed  hopeless.  Mr.  Crawfurd  expatiates  on  the  peculiar  and 
close  affinity  subsisting  between  the  races  of  men  that  inhabit 
the  wide  regions  between  Bengal  and  China,  excepting,  however, 
the  Annam,  upon  which  the  Chinese  character  is  so  deeply  stamp- 
ed. The  leading  nations  in  this  wide  range,  are  the  Burmans, 
the  Siamese,  and  the  Peguans.  Their  dialects  bear  a  common 
resemblance  in  structure  and  idiom^  There  is  a  striking  accord- 
ance among  themselves,  in  all  essential  points,  and  a  dissimili- 
tude to  all  other  Asiatic  races,  no  less  obvious.  They  have  the 
same  form  of  religion,  the  same  laws,  the  same  literature,  the 
same  civil  and  political  institutions.  They  appear  never  to  have 
been  victims  to  foreign  force  or  rule;  but  while  exempt  from 
foreign  aggression,  their  own  history  is  one  of  constant  internal 
warfare,  and  alternations  of  conquest  and  subjection.  The  pub- 
lic annals  of-  mankind,  and  the  narratives  of  travellers,  whether 
concerning  the  East  or  the  West,  betray  at  least  the  same  gene- 
ral outline,  and  the  same  complexional  traits,  of  human  nature. 
In  every  part  of  the  globe,  our  species  fall  into  like  vanities,  fol- 
lies, and  vices,  though  mere  usages  and  fashions  may  differ.  Much 
of  what  we  have  abstracted  respecting  the  Siamese  and  Cochin- 
Chinese,  may  smite  the  conscience  of  nations  far  more  refined 
and  exalted.  For  various  reasons,  the  various  divisions  of  man- 
kind may  be  careful,  too,  in  judging  each  other — backward  in 
pretending  to  interpret  what  they  do  not  understaitd.  <<  To  speak 
correctly,"  says  Barrow,  <<of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  fo- 
reign nations ;  to  trace  the  motives  of  their  actions,  and  the 
grounds  of  their  prejudices ;  to  examine  the  effects  produced  on 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people,  by  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions ;  and  to  inquire  into  their  ideas  of  moral  right 
and  wrong,  their  notions  of  taste,  of  beauty,  and  happiness,  and 
many  other  subjects  necessary  to  be  investigated,  before  a  thorough 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  of  their  true  character  and  condition, 
require  not  only  a  long  residence  in  the  country,  but  an  intimatA 
acquaintance  with  all  the  various  classes  of  society ;  and  after  all, 
an  accurate  portrait  is  hardly  to  be  expected."  Here  is  the  tes- 
timony of  a  great  authority  on  the  subject    We  leave  it  as  91 
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eaution  to  those  who  shall  perose  Mr.  Crawfurd's  splcDdid  and 
ponderous  volume,  rich  as  this  ia  in  evidence  of  the  author^! 
sound  sense,  comprehensive  information,  and  scrupuloua  re- 
search.   ' 


Art.  IX.— new  MARITIME  ARTILLERY. 

Novvelle  Force  Maritime  et  •Application  de  eeite/brce  a  quel- 
ques  parlies  du  Service  de  PJimUe  de  Terre;  ins  Essai  9w 
PSlal  acluel  des  Moyena  de  la  force  Maritime;  sur  um 
espieenauvelle  d^*&rtillerie  de  mer,  qui  delmirait  prompit' 
ment  les  Vaisseaux  de  haut-bord;  sur  la  Construction  dt 
Na  vires  d  voile  et  A  vapeur^  de  grandeur  modMey  qui^  or* 
mh  de  cette  artilleries  donneraient  une  Marine  nwnns  Cou- 
teuse  et  plus  ptiissante  que  eelles  exist  antes;  Et  sur  la  force 
que  le  systhne  de  bouches-a-feu  proposi  offriraii  a  ferrt, 
pour  les  batteries  de  siSgCj  de  placcj  de  c&ies  et  de  campagne. 
Par  H.  I.  Paixhaks.  Jinden  ilhve  dePEcole  Polyteehr 
nique;  Chef  de  bataillon  au  Corps  Hayal  de  PArtillerk; 
Chevalier  de  POrdre  Soyal  et  Militaire  de  Saint-Louis; 
Officier  de  POrdre  ttoyal  de  la  Legidn-d^Honneur.  1  vol. 
4to.  pp.  458 — 7  plates.  Paris. 

New  Maritifne  Force^  and  the  appUcdiion  of  it  to  certain 
parts  qf  tlie  Land  Service;  or  an  Essay  on  the  aetuai  Sys- 
tem cf  Maritime  Force;  on  a  new  species  qf  Marine  Ar- 
tillery,  which  would  promptly  destroy  ships  qf  the  Hne; 
on  the  construction  of  both  sailing  and  steam  vesselSf  t/ 
moderate  sizcj  whichj  being  armed  with  this  New  ^rtilkry, 
would  furnish  a  less  costly  and  more  powerful  forte  than 
the  present  marine;  and  on  the  advantages  which  the  New 
System  of  •/Jrtillery  would  offer  by  its  employment  on  shore, 
either  in  battering  or  field  pieces^  or  in  the  d^enee  o/ 
Toions  and  Coasts.  By  H.  I.  Paixhans,  Pupil  cf  the  Pofy* 
fechnic  School;  Chefde  Bataillon  of  the  RoycU  JlrtiUery; 
Knight  of  the  HoyaJ.  and  Military  Order  cf  St.  Louis;  and 
Member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years,  since  Oribeauval  and  other 
scientific  artillerists  and  engineers,  commenced  a  system  of  ioi- 
provement  in  land  artillery,  which  has  so  much  increased  the 
eSects  of  this  potent  engine,  in  determining  the  fate  of  pitched 
battles ;  the  ardour  with  which  the  French  have  sought  after, 
and  adopted  every  thing  tending  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
perfeetion  of  this  braneh  of  the  servioa,  and  the  aoaaaqueat  w* 
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periority  of  their  field  artillery,  both  as  regards  structure  and 
management,  have  eontributed  essentially  to  the  success  of  some 
of  their  most  brilliant  campaigns.  The  great  desideratum  in 
field  artillery,  is  rapidity  of  movement;  and  it  would  be  per* 
feet,  if  it  could  be  brought  up,  manoeuvred,  and  carried  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  celerity  of  cavalry ; 
this  has  been  obtained  to  a  certain  degree;  but  the  French  were 
the  first  to  introduce  these  im|>rovements,  by  using  guns  lighter 
than  those  formerly  brought  into  the  field,  which,  together  with 
a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  their  ^*  appareily"  and  a  better 
mode  of  draught,  rendered  it  for  a  time  the  most  formidable  in 
Europe.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  advantages  derived  from 
improvements  of  this  kind,  must  be  temporary,  and  would  soon 
be  shared  by  all  alike;  and  this  branch  of  the  military  forces 
has  in  fact  attained  nearly  the  same  degree  of  excellence  in  every 
service:  if  there  is  any  difference,  the  English  field  artillery, 
(according  to  the  opinion  of  a  French  officer,)  is  superior  to  that 
on  the  continent 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  while  the  artillery  used  in  land  fights 
was  receiving  important  improvements,  the  same  weapon  which 
constituted  the  whole  force  of  the  marine,  should  have  under- 
gone few  or  no  material  changes ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  car- 
rooades,  which  were  introduced  into  the  British  navy  in  1779 
or  17S0,  the  armament  of  ships  of  war  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  fifty  years  ago.  There  have  been  various  experi- 
Bsents  made,  with  a  view  to  this  object,  and  many  hints  and 
suggestions  for  material  changes,  but  none  of  any  consequence 
have  been  carried  into  effect.  A  little  reflection  will  explain 
the  causes  of  this  seeming  neglect  The  situation  of  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  belligerent  powers,  during  this  period,  was 
very  different; — the  latter  were  in  constant  and  fearful  <K>Ili- 
sion  with  each  other;  and,  whatever  might  he  the  successes 
of  either  party,  they  were  never  so  great  as  to  render  them 
indifferent  to  the  improvement  of  all  those  means  on  which 
they  depended  for  victory  ;  but  the  French  marine,  which  at  no 
time  had  obtained  more  than  a  temporary  and  partial  superiority 
over  that  of  England,  and  the  elements  of  which  are  very  infii- 
rior  to  those  of  their  insular  neighbours,  never  made  a  success- 
ful stand  after  the  1st  of  June  1794.  From  this  period,  the  star 
of  Britain  prevailed,  and  a  series  of  victories  ensued — terminat- 
ing with  Trafalgar,  which  annihilated  the  navy  of  France.  The 
superiority  on  the  part  of  England,  was  such  as  to  render  increas- 
ed exertion  unnecessary ;  it  was  useless  to  augment  the  effect  of 
means  already  more  than  sufficient  to  accomplish  their  purpose ; 
for  every  succeeding  effort  on  the  part  of  the  French,  only  serv- 
ed to  render  their  decline  more  obvious.  This  state  of  things 
very  naturally  led  to  the  belief  that  the  British  Ravy  was*  th« 
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best  possible  in  every  point  of  view.  So  confident  were  they  ren- 
dered by  success,  that  they  vaunted  the  superiority  of  some  of 
their  smaller  guns  over  the  heavier  calibers  in  use  in  other  na- 
vies— thus  attributing  to  it  a  perfect  combination  of  the  mate- 
rielj  as  well  as  of  the  personnel;  but  in  fact  they  were  entirely 
indebted  to  the  latter,  to  their  superior  managetneni  of  this 
materiel — to  their  skill  in  seamanship; — for  the  moment  they 
came  in  contact  with  seamen  equal,  and  in  many  respects  superior 
to  their  own,  though  opposing  with  their  favourite  class  of  ships, 
armed  with  a  caliber  they  professedly  considered  the  best,  they 
were  at  once  foiled,  and  the  disparity  between  them  and  their  new 
enemy,  was  greater  than  had  ever  been  exhibited  in  their  repeat- 
ed triumphs  over  the  French.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  refer  to 
their  different  modes  of  accounting  for  what  was  a  very  natural 
occurrence ;  but  those  who  saw  the  true  state  of  the  case,  also 
saw  that  the  only  remedy — if  indeed  remedy  were  now  possi- 
ble— was  to  oppose  their  enemy  with  the  same,  or  heavier 
weapons,  and  endeavour  to  excel  in  the  use  of  them.  Here 
is,  we  conceive,  under  all  circumstances,  the  true  secret  of  vic- 
tory. This  led  to  some  changes  of  armament  hitherto  eonsidered 
unnecessary,  and  it  has  for  a  few  years  past  been  a  matter  of  con- 
sideration to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  ordinary  meanfl  in  use 
in  the  different  navies;  but  when  the  greatest  degree  of  abso> 
lute  force  has  been  given  to  this  part  of  the  national  defence,  as 
the  progress  of  all  will  be  nearly  alike,  the  relative  force  of  the 
respective  marines  will  be  the  same  as  at  present,  so  that  how- 
ever the  navies  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  may  go  on  im- 
proving in  this  respect — that  which  is  most  powerful  will  still 
continue  so,  and  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  England  can 
only  be  counterbalanced  by  the  introduction  of  same  means 
which  shall  change  the  whole  face  of  affairs,  and  produce  an  en- 
tire  revolution  in  naval  warfare. 

It  is  to  this  subject  Mr.  Paixhans  has  directed  his  researches; 
and  the  object  of  the  work  before  us  is  the  introduction  of  a  new 
armament,  whose  use  and  principles,  though  long  known,  yet, 
from  a  variety  of. causes,  were  not  carried  into  operation ;  but  by 
the  successful  application  of  which,  he  now  thinks  to  produce  re- 
sults highly  important,  not  only  to  France,  but  to  every  nation 
in  any  degree  dependent  on  a  marine  for  prosperity  and  safety. 
The  means  thus  proposed  are  bomb-cannon  ;  and  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  vessels  armed  in  this  manner  are  competent  to  the 
destruction  of  any  class  of  ships  whatever,  and  of  course  the 
present  fleets  of  line  of  battle  ships  rendered  in  a  great  measure, 
if  not  entirely  useless ;  and  naval  despotism  will  in  future  be'ex- 
ceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  project  of  destroying  the  supremacy  of  the  British  navVi 
or  putting  it  kors  de  combat,  by  means  apparently  to  simple, 
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may  at  first  appear  rather  more  than  paradoxical.  Without  coincid- 
ing entirely  with  the  opinions  of  our  author,  as  to  the  certainty 
of  the  results  to  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  ^<  Noii- 
vetles  Armts^^^  we  have  little  doubt  that  highly  important 
changes  will  take  place  in  naval  warfare :— to  none  will  these 
changes  be  more  important  than  to  ourselves.  Mr.  P.  asks  in 
his  preface — 

**  Are  not  ships  of  the  line»  more  easily  destroyed  than  preserved }  aad  are 
such  fpTat  efforts  necessary  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  such  frail  edifices,  when 
a  few  pounds  of  powder  in  a  mine,  are  sufficient  to  crumble  to  dust  the  strong- 
est ramparts^ 

**  No,  ships  of  the  line  are  not  difficult  to  destroy :  they  ma^  resist  the  ordi- 
naiy  artillery,  but  nothing  is  easier  than  to  produce  a  kind  of  artiUeiy  which  they 
cannot  resist" — IrUrodueHont  p.  v. 

Mr.  Paixhans  claims  no  credit  for  inventions  of  any  kind ;  in- 
deed, he  denies  that  there  is  any  thing  new  in  his  project. 

*'  We  are  so  &r  from  pretending  to  have  invented  any  thing,  that  we  have 
made  laborious  researches  to  show,  that  the  principal  innovation  proposed  in  this 
work,  is  a  thing  loaf  known— 4ias  been  already  tried  with  success  been  often 
recommended  by  weU  informed  professional  men,  and  of  which  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  study  the  details,  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  it  was  Napoleon  him- 
self, (as  we  shall  show  hereafter,)  who  came  nearest  to  the  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem.^—•Ai/rtNluc/tbfi,  p.  vii. 

The  sanction  of  such  a  name,  would  be  in  itself  sufficient  to 
secure  our  attention  to  the  subject,  however  extravagant  it  might 
at  first  appear;  we  however  hope  to  show,  that  the  merits  of  this 
work  claim,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  attention  of  military  and 
naval  men,  both  as  it  regards  the  modifications  it  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce in  their  respective  professions,  particularly  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  more  important  subject  of  national  defence.  The  work  was . 
commenced  in  1809,  but  not  made  public  until  182^,  though  it 
had  been  laid  before  the  government  in  1819.  With  respect  to 
the  publication  of  his  system,  Mr.  P.  very  sensibly  argues, 
that  no  inventions  for  warlike  purposes  can  be  kept  secret;  for, 
it  is  only  by  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  and  after  mature  dis- 
cussion, that  they  are  admitted ;  and  <<  it  has  never  occurred  that 
victories  have  ever  been  gained  by  simitar  mysteries."  tie  ob- 
serves : — 

**  The  system  is  either  good,  or  it  is  not ;  if  it  is  not,  its  publication  can  be  at- 
tended with  no  inconvenience  i  but,  if  having  been  established  from  the  expe- 
rience of  anterior  and  well  proved  fiicts,  this  system  should  be  found  admissible, 
and  capable  of  producing  the  effects  announced,  what  would  be  the  results  I 
Why  that  the  aa vantages  would  not  merely  be  to  procure  to  the  French  marine, 
a  priority  of  success «  but  these  advantages  would  consist  in  this,  that  infuiurt^ 
ike  naval  power  of  states  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  total  force  of  their  population^ 
inMtead  of  being  reatricledt  aa  ai  pregenl,  to  the  experienced  part  of  their  maritime 
population.  That  is  to  say,  the  difficulty  of  having  a  good  navy,  will  cease  to 
be  so  much  greater  than  that  of  having  a  g^oo<l  army ;  but,  are  these  advantages, 
which  France  has  an  interest  in  procuring  secretly,  in  order  to  ensure  Uie  success 
r>f  the  first  battle,  which  never  decides  a  war  ?"  pp.  xiv.  xv. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eight  books,  besides  an  appendix  on 
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coMt  defence.  The  first  book  consists  of  an  examination  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  offence  and  defence,  actually  in  use, 
the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Construction  d 
the  vessels,  or  in  their  armament;  among  which  he  classes,  as 
the  most  useful  and  simple,  that  of  giving  to  a  vessel  the  great- 
est possible  force  of  artillery ;  that  is,  to  put  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number  of  guns,  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  These  are  the 
ideas  of  M ontalembert,  in  which  we  confess  we  see  no  adv^- 
tages ;  for,  on  board  of  vessels  carrying  long  guns,  the  mini' 
mum  distance  between  the  ports  is  probably  attained ;  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ports  of  a  battery  of  thirty-two  pounders^ 
(seven  feet  six  inches,)  is  perhaps  the  smaiiest  space  in  which 
men  can  perform  the  necessary  manoeuvres,  in  working  guns  of 
this  caliber.  But  the  greatest  objection  to  increasing  the  number 
of  guns  in  a  given  space,  would  be  the  necessary  increase  of  men, 
and  this  would  be  more  particularly  objectionable,  in  sloops  of 
war,  and  smaller  vessels,  and  would  not  be  remedied  by  small- 
er caliber^  which,  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  guns,  would 
be  less  effective  than  at  present  Carronades,  from  their  li  j^tness, 
peculiar  construction,  and  facility  of  handling,  would  probably  ad- 
mit of  being  placed  nearer  together ;  yet  this  would  be  attended 
by  inconveniences,  more  than  counterbalancing  any  advantages 
to  foe  derived  from  such  an  arrangement:  the  men  would  be  crowd- 
ed so  closely  on  deck,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  receive 
a  shot,  without  suffering,  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  there  would 
be  more  openings  for  the  smaller  ammunition  to  find  its  way 
among  them,  besides  adding  to  an  already  existing  difficulty  with 
regard  to  this  class  of  vessels — that  of  not  carrying  provisions 
enough  for  a  cruise  of  any  length,  even  with  their  present  com- 
plement of  men,  setting  aside  the  additional  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition which  would  be  necessary.  With  respect  to  inerease  of 
caliber,  we  agree  with  Mr.  P.,  that  a  maximum  limit  has  pro- 
bably been  attained.  We  were  the  first,  we  believe,  to  attempt  a 
maontnumj  together  with  unity  of  caliber ;  and  he  quotes  oar 
ships,  as  favourable  instances  of  the  superiority  to  be  obtained 
by  these  means ;  yet  he  observes  very  justly,  this  has  its  limits, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think  we  are  about  to  exceed  this  limit, 
by  the  substitution  of  forty-two  pounders  for  thirty-two  pound- 
ers, in  the  armament  of  our  heavier  ships  of  the  line.  The  last 
of  these  two  calibers,  the  thirty-two,  we  are,  from  a  variety  of 
considerations,  induced  to  reg9rd  as  the  one  most  likely,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  produce  a  maximunii  of  effect.  The  quantity 
qf  metal  thrown  in  an  action  by  a  forty -two  pounder,  will  ra- 
ther fall  short,  than  exceed,  that  of  a  thirty-two;  for,  supposing 
the  number  of  shots  fired  from  the  forty -two,  to  be  to  those  fired 
from  the  thirty-two,  as  seven  to  ten,  which  is  a  supposition  favoura- 
ble to  the  forty-two,  atill,  the  weight  of  iroa  titfoWB  tnm  the  thir- 
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ty-two  is  greatest,  and  in  an  action  of  any  length,  would  be  very 
coDsiderable ;  but,  the  momentum  of  a  thirty-two  pounder,  is 
highly  sufBeient  for  all  purposes  of  damages,  either  on  hull  or 
spars:  and  after  this  has  been  obtained,  any  further  increase  of 
momentum  is  not  only  useless,  but  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  ne« 
cessarily  requires  greater  efforts  to  produce  it  The  object  should 
be  to  obtain,  not  the  greatest  degree  of  momentum,  but  the  best ; 
and  when  this  is  had,  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  fire  will  do  the 
rest 

Carrooades,  Mr.  P.  considers  as  well  calculated  for  firing  hol- 
low shot,  particularly  the  lighter  kind,  as  they  will  be  fired  with 
smaller  charges  of  powder,  and  with  lighter  balls,  though  of 
the  same  size.  As  we  have  within  a  few  years  considerably 
increased  the  weight  of  this  species  of  gun,  by  an  access  of  me- 
tal at  the  breech,  the  lighter  ones  might  be  immediately  brought 
into  play,  without  any  change  whatever  in  their  appareit,  ex- 
cept that  of  providing  hollow  shot,  of  the  requisite  size;  and,  as 
this  expense  would  be  small,  we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
making  some  experiments  in  this  way.  We  might  thus  have 
ocular  proof  of  their  effects,  and  be  enabled  to  judge  for  our- 
selves, of  the  probability  of  its  producing  an  entire  change,  both  in 
the  armament  and  construction  of  ships  of  war,  which  the  author 
confidently  anticipates  from  the  decided  advantages  of  the  '<  nou- 
velles  armes :" — 

**  AdvanUgesy"  tays  he,  **  which  will  be  seen  to  be  such,  as  inevitably  to  pro« 
duce  a  total  change  in  the  system,  not  only  of  their  annament,  but  of  the  cou- 
stiructkm,  of  men  of  war. 

**ln  confining  ourselves  in  this  chapter  to  what  merely  concerns  the  employ- 
ment of  hollow  shot,  with  the  artillery  now  in  use  in  the  navy,  without  any 
changes  whatever,  we  shall  simply  observe, — 

**  That  the  large  carronades,  m  paiticiilar,  may  produce  great  havoc,  by  firing 
hollow  projectiles  of  heavy  caliber. 

**  That  long  runs,  stiU  continuing  to  fire  solid  shot,  if  it  is  desirable,  at  great 
distances,  would  produce  formidable  effects  in  closer  action,  by  firing  hoUow 
balls  wiUi  small  Charges  of  powder."  p.  32. 

Mr.  P.  anticipates  no  great  changes  to  be  produced  by  the  mo- 
ral effects,  at  least  no  lasting  ones.  Whatever  advantages  have 
been  derived  from  this  source,  they  must,  from  their  very  nature, 
be  transient ;  for,  although  the  moral  force  of  a  navy,  or  army, 
must  be  based  upon  good  rules  and  regulations,  rendered  efficient 
by  their  vigilant  and  continued  application,  yet,  no  important 
and  sudden  changes  are  to  be  expected ;  they  are  more  generally 
the  work  of  an  individual — a  Napoleon  or  a  Nelson ;  they  be- 
long to  Atm,  rather  than  to  the  service^  and  of  course  are  like- 
ly to  perish  with  the  spirit  which  gave  them  life  and  energy. 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  extraordinary  means  of  the 
present  marine :  it  passes  in  review,  the  whole  array  of  fire- 
ships,  fusees,  rockets,  floating  batteries,  incendiary,  and  explo- 
sive shot,  and  iofemal  maehines  of  every  desoriptioD,  in  use,  or 
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invented  for  two  centuries  past ;  not  forgetting  the  American 
steam  frigate,  the  descriptions  of  which,  together  witb  &  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  our  navy,  indueed 
the  French  government  to  send  out  two  scientific  officers,  (one 
of  them  in  the  command  of  a  sloop  of  war,)  to  examine,  and  report 
from  actual  observation.  A  curious  note,  appended  to  this  part  of 
the  work,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  notions  entertained  con- 
cerning this  fnonster^  than  any  thing  we  can  say  on  the  sub* 
ject: — 

**  Travellers  have  been  pleased,  on  their  return  to  Europe,  to  give  the  most  io> 
credible  accounts  of  the  accumulated  means  pf  destruction,  on  board  of  the  Ame- 
rican steam  batteries.  Sharp  scythes,  melted  pitch,  hot  sand,  flails,  clubs,  dait^ 
and  pikes,  suddenly  starting  up,  and  covering  the  whole  sor&ce  of  the  vesKh^ 
8ic.  oic.  In  short,  there  is  notning  which  their  imaginations  did  not  see,  and 
which  the  journals,  both  of  France  and  England,  did  not  believe,  or  at  least  did 
not  publish.  We  have  also  some  books,  otherwise  judiciously  written,  which  have 
not  scrupled  to  repeat  these  fbUies;  but  some  profesuonal  gentlemen,  (Messn. 
Maristier  and  Montgeiy,)  have  been  upon  the  spot,  and  have  seen  fat  them* 
selves;  and  all  these  infernal  descriptions  have  vanished."  pp.  38,  39. 

We  shall  leave  the  arsenal  of  destructive  machinery,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  P.,  to  be  examined  at  leisure  by  those  who  feel  sufficient 
interest  to  refer  to  the  work  itself.  Regarding  the  whole  farra- 
go as  mere  matter  of  curiosity ;  ingenious  enough— ^but  utteriy 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  naval  war — we  shall  merely  select 
one  or  two  of  the  most  recent,  as  fair  samples  of  the  rest 

The  excellencies  of  the  whole  rocket  tribe,  are  comprised  in 
the  Congreve,  and  though  somewhat  underrated  in  this  country, 
are  considered  by  the  English  as  an  efficient  weapon  in  European 
warfare.  Their  flight  and  direction  being  almost  entirely  ipdepen- 
dent  of  those  who  manage  them,  render  them  at  least  very  un- 
certain— there  has  been,  however,  a  rocket  lately  invented  in 
England,  which  being  fired  through  a  sheet  iron  tube,  and  the 
staff  or  directress  of  which,  being  a  prolongation  of  the  axis,  has, 
it  is  said,  given  the  most  extraordinary  results;  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  toises,  its  correctness  of  fire  was  superior  to  that 
of  cannon ! 

In  June  1826,  there  was  a  newly  invented  case  shot  exhibited 
for  trial  at  Woolwich.  It  was  a  hollow  iron  cylinder  terminating 
at  one  end  in' a  cone,  through  which  was  inserted  a  piston  com- 
municating with  a  priming  of  percussion  powder,  laying  imme- 
diately over  the  charge;  the  cylinder  was  deeply  srooveid,  or  n- 
^d;  which  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  make  it  rotate  like  a  rifle  ball, 
thereby  preserving  its  primitive  direction,  arriving  always  points 
ed  end  foremost :  for  its  explosion  depended  on  the  piston  strik- 
ing directly  against  the  object  fired  at  This  did  not  always  oc- 
cur; in  one  instance,  however,  it  exploded,  and  did  gpreat  danoh 
age.  Besides  the  objections  to  its  form,  there  are  other  equally 
important  contingencies,  which  cannot  be  guarded  against;  fiur 
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should  it  strike  ever  so  little  on  one  side,  the  piston,  instead  of 
being  driven  in  and  firing  the  charge,  might  be  bent  or  broken, 
and  of  course,  the  shot  rendered  entirely  useless;  for,  from  its 
form,  and  want  of  momentum,  it  could  not  be  used  in  long  ranges, 
and  the  liability  of  such  a  machine  to  explode  by  a  blow  from 
any  quarter,  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  introduction  on 
ship-board. — Fane's  shot  is  a  small  iron  ball,  enveloped  in  cot- 
ton, prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  inextinguishable.  This 
projectile  is  equally  objectionable  with  the  others.  The  last  we 
shall  mention,  was  invented  by  an  American,  and  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  patronised  in  our  naval  service.  It  is  a  case  shot  or 
carcase  ;  but  liable  to  the  same,  and,  indeed,  more  objections  than 
any  yet  named,  being  of  an  oblong  figure,  with  a  directress  or 
tail  composed  of  warped  surfaces,  placed  around  a  spindle  or 
continuation  of  its  axis,  similar  to  the  wheel  of  a  smoke-jack,  and 
intended  to  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grooving  of  the 
cylinder  mentioned  above.  The  number  of  holes  in  the  shell  is 
alone  sufficient  to  exclude  it  from  use  on  board  ship,  where  a 
spark  might  kindle  it,  in  spite  of  precautions ;  and  when  we 
know  that  round  shot,  from  want  of  sphericity,  too  much  wind- 
age, incrustations  of  rust,  are  liable  to  be  deflected  from  the  line 
of  fire,  so  as  to  miss  a  target  of  considerable  size,  little  is  to  be 
expected  from  correctness  of  flight,  where  a  slight  accident  may 
destroy  its  directress,  or  a  fresh  breeze  of  wind  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion, may  alter  its  trajectory,  to  almost  any  degree :  additional 
causes  of  error  in  flight,  are  a  want  of  symmetry  and  homogenei- 
ty, not  readily  obtained  in  shot  of  this  form,  either  as  it  regards 
the  case,  or  the  charge.  But  the  best  and  only  test  of  the  utility 
of  such  means  is  experience,  and  though  many  of  these  inven- 
tions have  been  known  a  long  time,  not  one  of  them  has  yet  been 
retained  in  any  of  the  various  marines,  or  ever  contributed  in  any 
degree  to  win  a  battle.  At  the  present  day,  scarcely  any  other 
than  round  shot  are  admitted  on  board  men  of  war. 

In  his  third  book,  our  author  discusses  the  improvements  which 
may  still  be  introduced  into  the  marine  as  now  constituted,  by 
partially  adopting  his  system.  He  contends^  that,  however  far  the 
art  of  construction  m^y  be  perfected,  or  however  skilful  seamen 
may  become,  still  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  progress  of  the 
GUIs,  that  all  improvements  must  be  slowly,  successively,  and 
Dublicly  introduced ;  that  no  one  nation  can  appropriate  to  itself 
my  important  discovery,  but  that  it  must  soon  be  equally  well 
known  to  all ;  and  the  advantages  derived  from  strength  of  con- 
struction and  rapidity  of  sailing  being  equal,  no  real  access  of  force 
:ould  accrue  to  the  weaker  parties  : — 

''So  thaty  for  example,  howeyer  swift  and  strong,  French,  Russian,  or  AmerU 
aui  vessels  may  be  made,  nothing  could  prevent  the  English  from  immediately 
«ndering  theirs  at  ra{nd  and  as  strongs  and  though  it  is  true,  that  art  can  in- 
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crease  the  absolute  degree  of  force,  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  relation  of  theie 
forces  remains  the  same, — but  it  is  a  change  in  this  ratio  of  force  that  we  seek  to 
effect."  p.  53. 

With  regard  to  a  maximum^  and  at  the  same  time  a  unii]/  of 
caliher,  we  had  put  this  in  practice  at  the  time  the  author  was 
composing  his  work.  Indeed,  he  seems  aware  of  this  fact,  though 
in  quoting  our  ships  he  has  fallen  into  some  errors  with  respect 
to  their  armament  He  mentions  the  Columbus  as  carrying  fifty- 
six  carronades.  She  carried  only  twenty-four.  This  mode  of  arm- 
ing shipSy  if  it  did  not  originate  with  us,  at  least  we  were  the  first 
to  put  in  practice,  by  arming  the  Independence,  WashingtoDi 
and  Franklin,  with  long  thirty-two  pounders  on  the  batteries,  and 
carronades  of  the  same  caliber  on  the  spar-deck, — and  this  being 
the  highest  caliber  necessary  for  long  guns  on  ship  board,  we  can 
only  wonder  at  the  changes  which  have  since  taken  place  in 
their  armament.  An  examination  of  the  comparative  advan- 
tages, would,  we  are  confident,  restore  the  thirty -two  pounder  to 
its  place; — we  shall  then  have  attained  this  point  jof  improve- 
ment which  Mr.  P.  solicits  for  the  actual  marine,  that  is — ''that 
the  caliber  of  the  largest  batteries  of  ships  of  the  line,  may  be 
adopted  as  the  only  caliber  for  all  the  artillery  of  ships  of  war;" 
whence  results — 

'<  Ist  The  greqiest  possible  increase  of  effect" 
'<2d.  The  greatest  possible  simplification  of  means." 
We  shall  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  improvements  proposed  in 
the  armament  of  ships  of  the  line.  They  are  to  retain  the  long 
thirty-six  pounders  (French)  as  before,  on  the  principal  battery, 
— to  adopt  a  gun  of  the  same  caliber  for  the  next,  weighing  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  twenty-four's,  and  firing  with  reduced 
charges  of  seven  to  eight  pounds ;  and  to  replace  the  twenty- 
four's  usually  carried  on  the  upper  battery,  wjtii  a  thirty-six,  hav- 
ing a  mean  weight  between  the  ordinary  eighteen  and  twelve 
pounders,  and  preserving  the  present  thirty-six  pound  carron- 
ades, for  arming  the  spar  decks  of  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates. 
This  refers,  of  course,  to  French  ships;  but  as  we  have  already 
carried  the  heaviest  caliber  on  the  upper  decks,  it  can  only  ap- 
ply to  us  as  regards  the  projectile, — and  where  it  is  not  intend- 
ed to  change  the  whole  system,  by  adopting  that  of  Mr.  Paix- 
hans  in  totOy  we  see  no  reason,  indeed  no  room,  for  any  of  the 
alterations  suggested  by  him,  except  that  of  substituting  hoUow 
shot  for  the  solid  balls,  which  could  be  very  well  used  with  the 
present  guns  ;  in  which  case,  part  of  the  objection  urged  againat 
the  forty -two  pounder  on  the  lowef  deck  would  net  exist,  its  pro- 
jectile being  so  much  lighter. 

By  adopting  these  alterations,  Mr.  P.  thinks  we  shall  then  bt?e 
a  maximum  of  force  with  ihe present  means;  that  the  destrue- 
tiveness  of  the  new  agents  thus  employed,  will  treroendousir 
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augment  the  power  of  the  actual  marine;  but  that  even  this 
maximum /brce  can  bo  destroyed  by  other  means  more  power- 
ful and  less  costly. 

••  Nous  alloin  voir  inaiiitensnt,  comment  on  pourra  dctruire  cette  force  maxi' 
ntmn,  par  des  moyens  beaucoup  moins  couteux  qu'  clle,"  p.  74. 

In  the  fourth  book,  our  author  comes  at  once  to  the  point,  by 
explaining  his  new  means  of  destruction,  giving  a  number  of  ex- 
periments made  with  a  view  to  test  their  great  power,  and  the 
horrible  ravages  made  by  bombs  of  all  descriptions,  together  with 
the  opinions  of  experienced  and  skilful  professional  men,  as  to 
their  tremendous  effects.  We  shall  let  Mr.  P.  speak  for  himself, 
by  making  extracts  from  this  part  of  his  work : — 

•«  The  marine  artilleiyat  present  in  use,  fire  solid  balls  of  the  caliber  of  thirty. 
Ax.  pounds  (French).  The  effect  of  these  is  inconsiderable,  since  hundreds  of 
them  may  be  fired  upon  a  ship  without  placing  her  in  danger  of  sinking.  In  Lord 
Ezmoiith's  attack  on  Algiers,  in  1816,  the  Impregnable  received  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  shot,  fifty  of  which  were  below  the  lower  deck,  and  three  sixty- 
eight  pouncTshot  below  the  water  line  ;  and  yet  this  ship  arrived  safely  at  Gi* 
braltar.  What  would  have  become  of  this  vessel  if  she  had  received  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  hollow  shot  ?  StiU  more  striking  examples  might  be  furnished 
nor  can  the  effects  produced  on  the  j>era(mnel  of  fleets  be  at  all  compared  with 
thilt  which  takes  place  in  an  amnr — since  England  lost  in  killed  only  1720  sea- 
men in  the  twelve  great  batUes  of  the  wars  of  the  revolution « 1243  in  all  the  war 
of  American  Independence  ;  1512  in  the  seven  years  war ;  making  only  4475  men 
killed  in  the  fights  of  three  great  wars.  The  drea<lful  effects  of  hollow  projectiles 
having  engaged  the  attention,  artillerists  have  endeavoured  to  increase  their  cali- 
ber, so  that  by  containing  more  powder,  they  might  produce  more  violent  explo- 
sions (  experiments  have  been  made  on  howitxer-shells  which  are  nothing  more 
than  large  hoUow  shot ;  but  hitherto  the  howitzers  have  but  imperfectly  combin- 
ed the  requisite  conditions  of  precision  of  flight,  extent  of  range,  certamty  of  ef- 
fect, moderation  of  recoil,  preservation  of  carriara,  &c.,  but  aboye  all,  they  have 
fidled  in  what  particularly  relates  to  the  habitual  service  of  ships  of  war. 

**  The  researches  with  which  we  have  been  occupied,  have  been  directed  to 
the  employing  of  hollow  projectiles  on  board  ships  of  war ;  and  we  shall  not  only 
show  how  shells  of  the  caliber  of  forty-eight  and  eighty  pounds,  very  superior 
to  hollow  shot  of  eigiyteen,  twenty-four,  and  thirty-six  pounds,  may  be  fired  : 
but  we  shall  also  show*  that  so  far  from  limiting  ourselves  even  to  this  heavy 
and  powerful  caliber,  we  shall  suddenly  increase  the  effect  of  marine  artillery  to 
an  unexpected  and  decisive  degree  of  energy  ;  by  firing  with  the  force  and  pre- 
dsion  or  cannon  balls,  large  bombs  of  the  caliber  of  one  hundred  and  fiftv,  and 
two  hundred  pounds,  to  which  we  shall  add  some  improvements,  intenaed  to 
augment  the  destructive  effects  of  the  bombs  themselves. 

*'  In  proposing  to  fire  large  bombs  horizontally,  we  shall  prove  that  this  is  pos- 
sible, both  as  it  regards  extent  of  ranges,  and  precision  of  flight :  that  it  will  be 
practicable  on  board  rtiip,  without  any  danger  to  the  ship  herself,  and  that  it  will 
be  truly  and  powerfully  efficacious ;  and  we  shall,  besides,  furnish  the  weight, 
dimensions,  drawings^  and  all  the  necessary  details,  for  the  execution  $  for  the 
mere  idea  would  be  nothing  by  itself,  and  even  a  demonstration  would  be  of  lit- 
tle service,  without  the  determination  of  the  exact  meamires  which  should  gua- 
ranty the  immediate  possibility  of  execution.  It  is  these  matters  which  will  form 
\a  a  great  measure  the  body  of  our  work."  pp.  77,  78,  79. 

With  regard  to  firing  bombs,  and  hollow  spherical  projec- 
tiles of  any  kind  horizontally,  we  conceive  there  are  but  two 
(conditions  necessary,  namely, — momentum  proportioned  to  their 
size,  and  that  the  projectiles  should  be  symmetrical.  Bombs 
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have  hitherto  been  practically  considered  only  in  one  point  of 
view;  they  have  invariably  been  fired  with  great  angles  of 
elevation,  producing  effects  in  many  instances  almost  equally 
terrible,  by  their  momentum  in  a  vertical  direction,  as  by  their 
subsequent  explosion  ;  but  however  eflBcacious  this  modeof  firiog, 
in  the  attack  of  fortified  places,  where  the  situations  fired  from, 
and  at,  never  change,  and  the  range  being  once  obtained,  every 
shell  is  thrown  with  fatal  accuracy,  or  falling  any  where  within 
the  place,  does  pretty  nearly  equal  damage ; — yet  in  firing  at 
•hips,  the  case  is  very  different  Where  the  two  objects,  in  them- 
selves small,  are  every  moment  changing  their  relative  positioiu, 
often  moving  with  great  rapidity,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that 
shells  should  take  effect  one  time  in  a  million,  setting  aside  the 
impossibility  of  preserving  for  a  single  moment  the  desired  ansle 
of  elevation.  Among  clusters  of  ships  in  port,,  or  in  particular 
situations,  the  ordinary  bomb  would  prove  a  most  destructive  in- 
strument— but  if  bombs  can  be  fired  horizontally,  of  which  we  en- 
tertain not  the  slightest  doubt,  then,  to  the  power  of  the  common 
cannon  ball,  we  add  that  of  a  shell  also.  Lict  us  examine  the  pro- 
bability of  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  above  mentioned — mo- 
mentum and  symmetry.  The  momentum  of  spheres  moving  with 
similar  velocities,  is  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  whi&  the 
areas  of  the  spaces  through  which  they  move,  are  as  the  aqutira 
of  these  same  diameters;  or  which  amounts  to  the  same  thio[^ 
suppose  two  balls  to  be  fired  at  a  target — say  the  side  of  a  ship, 
where  we  may  assume  the  resistance  as  every  where  equal;  then 
the  resistances  these  balls  will  have  to  overcome,  that  is,  the 
spaces  they  must  bore  in  the  ship's  side,  will  be  in  the  ratio  of 
the  squares  of  their  diameters;  but  the  power  of  boring  those 
spaces^*  will  be  as  their  cubes;  and  as  the  cube  increases  so 
much  faster  than  the  square,  this  power  very  much  increases  with 
the  increase  of  caliber  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of 
weight,  from  having  their  centre  filled  with  a  charge  so  ranch 
lighter  than  the  metal,  it  will  be  found  on  an  examination  of  the 
weights  and  dimensions  proposed,  that  there  will  be  fully  suffi- 
cient momentum  to  penetrate  a  ship's  side  under  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Admitting  however  that  tbere  may  be  cases  in  which 
they  will  not  penetrate,  slill,  by  lodging  in  the  side,  they  will  in  all 
probability  do  more  damage  by  their  explosion  there,  than  inside 
the  battery,  as  there  will  be  more  splinters,  and  the  irregular  frac- 
ture made  by  such  a  shot  could  not  readily  be  stopped^  particu- 
larly if  it  should  enter  below  the  water  line.  With  respect  to  the 
caliber  now  in  use  in  our  own  service,  admitting  that  we  adopt 
the  hollow  shot  without  any  change  in  the  artillery,  we  shall  find 
that  the  weight  of  the  charged  projectile  will  be  sufficient  for 

*  The  velocities  being  the  aame. 
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producing  the  usual  effects  of  naval  fights  as  well  as  their  adcU'* 
tional  power  as  shells. 

Symmetry,  we  presume,  can  be  very  easily  obUined.  The 
casting  of  hollow  shot  is  not  a  new  art  The  ansae,  and  other  in- 
equalities, on  the  surfaces  of  bombs,  being  entirely  dispensed 
with,  as  unnecessary,  the  projectile  will  present  a  uniform  sphe- 
rical surface.  By  using  this  shot  with  the  forty -two's  and  thirty- 
two's,  the  predominant  caliber  of  our  marine,  the  weight  of  the 
gun  remaining  the  same,  while  that  of  the  projectile,  as  well  as 
the  charge,  will  be  less,  the  recoil  will  also  be  considerably  less, 
and  we  shall  still  be  able  to  fire  solid  balls,  if  necessary  to  bat- 
ter, or  at  very  long  shot,  or  we  may  use  increased  charges  with 
hollow  balls,  should  a  greater  initial  velocity  be  required.  With 
respect  to  the  weight  of  our  guns,  we  doubt  if  we  have  improv- 
ed.  For  firing  hollow  shot,  they  might  be  considerably  reduced^ 
and  this,  as  we  have  shown,  is  one  of  the  improvements,  in  case 
of  retaining  the  present  species  of  gun.  In  reference  to  the  new 
bomb  cannon,  Mr.  P.  observes : — 

**  By  avaiFing  ourselves  of  the  supenbundtnce  of  metal  employed  in  the  coq- 
atruction  of  the  present  ship  guns,  we  shall  be  able,  without  increasing  the  weight  of 
these  guns,  to  make  the  new  ones,  which,  having  the  same  volume,  but  different 
dimenaons,  will  completely  satisfy  the  following  conditions : — sufficient  diameter 
for  firing  bombs ;  solidity  to  resist  the  action  of  the  necessary  charge  of  pow- 
der; length  enough  to  clear  the  ports <  and  lastly,  sufficient  inertias  which  is' 
imperiously  demanded  to  deaden  the  reooiL 

''  We  m\\  see,  that  these  conditions,  as  well  as  several  others  equally  neces- 
sary, may  be  completely  fulfilled.  It  is  only  from  their  having  been  nusunde^ 
stood,  not  being  dul^  appreciated,  or  from  attempting  to  fulfil  conditions,  in  their 
very  nature  impracticable,  that  the  various  attempts  hitherto  made,  have  hid 
little  or  no  success."  pp.  80,  81. 

As  to  the  efficacy  of  large  bombs,  when  fired  horizontally,  he 
considers  it  almost  self-evident.  With  regard  to  their  destructive 
effects  on  the  enemy's  vessels,  he  says:— 

**  And  previous  to  entering  into  details  respecting  this  question,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent, that  when  bombs  are  Sirown  horizontally,  in  the  manner  of  cannon  baDs, 
tiieir  mass  being  equivalent  to  five  or  six  large  shot,  that  they  will  crush,  shake 
to  pieces,  and  tear  open,  the  side  of  the  vessel,  with  a  terrible  shock.  If  they 
remain  in  the  side,  their  explosion,  acting  like  a  mine,  will  open  large  breachesf 
the  irregular  fractures  of  which,  extending  below  the  water  line,  will  make  a 
passage  through  which  the  water  will  rush  in,  as  through  a  dyke  suddenly  brok* 
en.  If  a  bomb  should  enter  a  mast,  it  will  overturn  it,  together  with  its  yardi| 
top,  and  rigging;  should  the  bombs  pass  entirely  through  the  ship's  side,  then 
they  will  produce  their  eifects  between  decks,  in  the  midst  of  the  combatant^ 
the  artillcrv  and  munitions  {  and  thev  will  scatter  around  showers  of  iron,  and 
insupportable  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame ;  they  will  completely  destroy  a  fa^ 
brie  of  wood,  much  more  easily  than  one  of  stone :  they  will  rip  up  the  deck, 
set  every  thing  on  fire,  and  cause  dreadful  ravages  ev^ry  where.'^  p.  83. 

In  support  of  his  opinion^  of  their  tremendous  and  irresistible 
effects,  he  gives  numerous  and  incontrovertible  proofs.  The  one 
perhaps  most  in  point,  is  as  far  back  as  1690 : — 

**  Hr.  Deschiens'had  invented  a  method  of  firing  bombs  with  cannon,  not  by 
throwing  them  parabolically,  as  with  moitars,  but  horizontally,  like  the  coromoa 
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balL  This  secret  was  of  great  service  to  him  :  he  was  going  from  Brest  to  Toih 
Ion,  and  was  attacked  by  four  English  ships,  superior  to  his  own.  He  had  on 
board  two  of  these  bomb  cannon ;  he  fired  on  two  of  these  ships,  and  set  one  of 
them  on  fire ;  they  were  of  course  entirely  occupied  in  extinguishing  it  The 
English  were  surprised  at  this  new  invention,  and  fearing  Uieir  vessels  might  bo 
set  on  6re,  sheered  off,  and  allowed  him  to  pass.  This  same  Mons.  Deschiens 
beinp  afterwards  in  a  small  vessel,  was  attacked  by  two  Dutch  vessels,  one  of 
whicn  he  sunk,  the  other  was  obliged  to  run  aground."  p.  84. 

"  In  1798,  there  was  constructed  at  Meudon,  a  target,  having  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  a  portion  of  an  eighty  gun  ship.  During  the  space  of  five  months 
various  trials  were  made  with  incendiary  shot ;  these,  though  superior  to  any  of 
the  kind  which  bad  hitherto  been  tried,  yet  were  not  considered  as  giving  any 
decisive  results.  Howitzer  shells  were  then  tried,  with  cannon  of  thirty-six  pound 
caliber  :  twenty-six  of  them  were  fired,  with  diflcrent  charges,  at  the  distance 
of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  toises,  rupwardt  of  jaix  hundred  yard*  i J 
of  these  twenty-six,  several  of  them  penetrated  quite  through  the  mass,  and  bunt 
in  the  open  space  beyond :  [none  of  these  would  have  been  lost,  if  they  had 
fallen  in  between  decks,  or  lodged  in  the  opposite  side  of  a  vessel.]  Three  of 
them  lodged  in  the  target,  and  burst ;  the  ftnt,  after  traversing  eighteen  inches 
of  timber,  tore  off  two  pieces  of  the  outside  planking,  one  of  which  was  eight 
feet  long. 

"  The  second  started  four  of  the  planks,  as  much  as  three,  six,  and- even  thirty 
inches  from  the  timbers — made  a  rent  in  one  of  the  timbers,  of  three  feet ;  scat* 
tered  some  splinters  to  a  distance.of  twenty-six  feet ;  started  one  of  the  upright^ 
tearing  away  bolts,  screws,  nails,  &c. 

**  The  third  passed  through  twenty-four  inches  of  the  mass ;  cut  two  of  the 
double  timbers,  tore  off  tWienty-two  inches  of  the  planking ;  broke  bolts,  &c.< 
and  then  changing  its  direction,  lodged,  and,  by  its  explouon,  carried  away,  and 
tore  up  beams,  stanchions,"  &c  &c.  p.  98. 

To  a  variety  of  examples  of  this  description,  and  experimenti 
made  on  the  eflBcacy  of  shells  of  various  kinds,  when  fired  against 
ships  of  war,  most  of  which  were  made  in  presence  of  the  most 
celebrated  engineers,  among  whom  he  cites  Vauban,  Belidori 
and  Gribeauval,  he  also  adds  a  list  of  the  opinions  of  celebrated 
men.    We  shall  give  that  of  Napoleon,  in  itself  a  host : — 

"Napoleon  was  convinced,  that  hollow  projectiles  were  the  most  powerful 
means  of  aasatilting  ships ;  ahd,  from  the  measures  adopted  by  his  order,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  English  vessels  from  a]>proaching,  we  may  judge  what  would 
have  been  done,  if  he  had  turned  his  attention  specially  to  sea-fights.  He  wished 
the  thirty-six  pound  cannon  ball  to*  be  replaced  by  shells,  in  the  const  batteries  < 
and  directed  each  gun  to  be  furnished  with  thirty,  and  some  even  with  one  htin- 
dred,  of  these  shelu ;  a  thing  which  had  never  been  done  till  then.  He  also 
caused  those  employed  in  coast  defence,  to  be  exercised  in  the  managenient  of 
them.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  of  Napoleon,  ve 
shall  cite,  literally,  some  passages  from  his  communications  on  this  subject,  where 
the  idea  is  exphcitly  and  precisely  announced.  On  the  8th  of  (October,  he 
wrote  to  the  Mmister  of  War. — •  Je  vous  charge  de  fkire  faire  un  projet  poor 
des  pieces  propre  k  tirer  des  bombes,  ou  obus  de  huit  pouces;  Loraque  la£un!euse 
pi^ce  tun^ue  dont  on  s'est  tant  moqu^,  a  tir6  aux  Daxxlanelles,  elle  a  jet<  un 
boulet  qui  a  produitun  grand  effet,  et  qui  a  imprim^  du  respect;  ces pieces  dHin 
gros  calibre  sorit  tres  utnes  contre  les  Yaisseaux.' 

"  The  10th  December  1810,  the  minister  directed  some  artillerists  to  fomirfi 
a  plan  of  a  howitzer  cannon,  of  eight  inch  caliber,  wei^ng  7500  pounds,  and 
which  could  be  fired  with  a  charge  of  twenty  pounds  ot  powder.  On  the  3Ut 
of  August,  he  reiterated  his  order,  and  wrote  as  follows : —  <  Je  desire  que  voos 
me  fassiez  couler  comme  essai,  a  la  fbnderie  de  Douai,  un  canon  qui  puisM  titer 
des  obus  de  huit  pouces.  Faites  egalement  quelques  bouletn  du  cahbre  de  78^ 
pour  tirer  avec  ces  nouvelles  pieces,  et  voir  T^et  que  cek  produizaiL"  pp.  X4L 

Jl43|  144* 
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The  idea  of  firing  hollow  shot  against  vessels,  and  also  of  us- 
ing them  on  board  ships  of  war,  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
French.  Various  suggestions  and  experiments  of  the  same  kind 
were  made  in  England,  but  none  so  clearly  and  fully  developed, 
^A  the  plan  of  Mr.  Paixhans. 

When  carronades  were  first  introduced,  their  inventor.  Gene- 
ra) Melville,  suggested  that  they  could  not  only  fire  solid  shot, 
but  might  also  be  used  for  throwing  carcases,  and  cored  shot; 
that  is,  in  fact,  the  very  shot  now  proposed  by  Mr.  P.    In  con* 
sequence  of  this  suggestion,  some. experiments  were  made  in  the 
seme  year,  1779,  in  presence  of  Sir  Adolphus  Oughtoo,  General 
Melville,  and  a  number  of  engineer  officers,  at  Carron,  where 
the  guns  were  cast     The  result  of  these  was  such,  as  to  deter- 
mine at  once  the  practicability,  and  the  great  and  powerful  efl^cts 
produced  by  their  explosions  wherever  they  penetrated :  they 
were  recommended  both  for  the  land  and  sea  service.    In  1780, 
a  series  of  experiments  was  made  at  Fort  Languard,  by  order  of 
Lord  Townsend :  they  were  fired  alternately,  with  solid  and  hol- 
low shot,  at  point  blank  ranges,  and  up  to  elevations^  of  24^  and 
2P.  The  hollow  shot  gave  the  longest  distances  to  the  first  graze; 
and,  although  the  extreme  range  was  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
solid  ball,  they  were  nevertheless  highly  satisfactory;  and  the 
guns  were  considered  very  superior  to  the  eight  inch  howitzer. 
The  objections  made  to  the  employment  of  such  heavy  and  un- 
manageable shot,  on  board  ship,  it  was  thought  would  be  remov- 
ed, by  their  weight  being  thus  reduced,  from  sixty-eight,  (which 
was  the  caliber  of  the  first  carronades,)  to  about  thirty-two 
pounds.  The  irresistible  efiect  of  such  shot,  in  blowing  up,  flit- 
ting, and  tearing  to  pieces,  in  a  sea  fight,  was  strenuously  urged. 
The  gun  used  on  this  occasion,  was  of  eight  inch  caliber,  weigh- 
ing twenty-nine  hundred-weight,  being  rather  more  than  the 
average  of  the  forty-two  pound  carrons^e  employed  in  our  ser- 
vice, and  was  fired  with  charges  varying  from  four  to  six  pounds 
of  powder ;  its  length  of  bore  being  four  feet,  nearly  a  diameter 
shorter  than  that  of  our  forty -two  pound  carronade. 

Some  other  experiments  were  made  with  the  same  gun,  with 
difierent  weights  of  shot,  before  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Ge- 
neral Melville,  which  we  believe  were  equally  efficient — these 
took  place  in  the  following  year,  1781.  In  1813,  a  small  howitzer 
was  used  on  the  poop  of  one  of  our  ships  on  Lake  Ontario.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  a  gun  intended  to  be  fixed  in  a  bed  or  carriage 
on  shore,  and  fired  with  certain  degrees  of  elevation,  could  be 
but  of  little  service  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  continual  motion, 
being  fired  in  the  usual  way— parabolically.  And  in  the  unre- 
mitting labours  of  a  short  but  harassing  campaign,  there  was  no 
time  to  give  attention  to  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  any  plan  not 
giving  immediate  practical  results,  would  of  course  be  abandon- 
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ed.  We  merely  mention  this  fact,  to  show  that  the  idea  has  been 
thought  practicable  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  if  this  plan  of  firing  hollow  shot  has  been  so  long  known, 
and  is  so  efiBcacious,  why  has  it  not  been  universally  adopted? 
This  seemingly  triumphant  question  is  of  course  anticipated  by 
Mr.  P.,  and  replied  to,  by  others  of  aaimilar  nature,  which,  if 
those  who  adopt  this  mode  of  argument  will  answer,  they  will 
then  have  a  solution  of  their  own.  It  would  apply  equally  to 
every  great  and  important  discovery. 

Why,  asks  our  author,  was  not  gunpowder  used  in  mining,  un- 
til one  hundred  and  thirty  years  subsequent  to  being  used  in  ar- 
tillery? "  Howitzers  were  invented  in  1607,  foy  a  Frenchman, 
yet  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  elapsed  before  they  were  admit- 
ted into  the  French  army.''  But  to  come  nearer  home ;  why  was 
so  much  ridicule  heaped  upon  the  early  attempts  at  steam  navi- 
gation ?  Or  why  the  opposition  to  what  has  been  called  the  big 
diich? 

In  concluding  his  fourth  book,  he  observes,  that  having  prov- 
ed that  the  firing  of  bombs  horizontally  against  ships  \s  feasible^ 
that  it  has  been  done^  and  produces  the  effects  announced  by 
him,-^he  has  only  then  to  give  the  details  of  execution — that 
is,  weights,  dimensions,  and  forms  of  the  guns,  and  their  projec- 
tiles :  but,  previous  to  doing  it,  he  gives  a  summary  of  proposi- 
tions, which  he  considers  as  demonstrated  by  the  facts  exhibited 
in  his  twenty-third  chapter,  and  other  facts  generally  known  in 
artillery.  These  are : — that  the  range  of  hollow  shot  and  shell 
is  su£Sciently  great,  and  increases  with  increase  of  caliber, — that 
there  is  also  great  precision  of  flight, — that  they  will  penetrate 
deep  enough,  even  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  velocity, — ^that 
large  bombs  also,  in  spite  of  their  great  weight  and  volume,  may 
be  fired  horizontally,  in  the  same  way  as  howitzer  shells  and 
hollow  shot, — that  the  effects  of  their  explosion,  when  used 
against  vessels,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  red  hot  shot ;  and, 
lastly,  the  explosion  produces  much  greater  ravages  and  destruc- 
tion, than  hollow  shot  or  howitzer  shells.' 

We  have  already  stated  our  belief  in  the  feasibility,  and  in  the 
effect  of  throwing  hollow  shot  and  shells ;  and  shall  proceed  to 
exhibit  the  new  guns,  as  proposed  by  our  author,  to  replace  the 
various  calibers  in  the  French  marine.  The  three  first  are  of  si- 
milar caliber,  forty-eight  pounds  French f  but  of  different  weights. 
They  will  be  as  follows : — 

"  Iflt.  To  take  the  place  of  small  guns  and  the  thirty-six  pound  cairon- 
ade  which  weighs  2,500  pounds,  or  nxty-nine  tinnes  its  solid  ball,  there  will  be 
a  howitzer-carronade  weighing  also  2,500  pounds,  but  of  the  caliber  of  forty- 
eight,  which  would  fire  a  shell  of  thirty-five  pounds,  and  consequently  would  be 
seyenty-two  times  the  weight  of  its  charged  projectile. 

**  2(1.*  For  the  ordinary  eighteen  pounder,  wl)ich  weighs  4,200  pounds,  would 
be  substituted  a  howitzer-camion,  weighing  4^200  pounds  4  bat  with  the  "^^ 
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oiliber  of  forty-eight,  this  piece  would  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  the 
weight  of  its  charged  projectile,  tnd  might  be  fired  with  greater  charges. 

**  3d.  To  replace  the  twenty-four  pounder,  there  would  also  be  a  nowitzer- 
oannon,  weighing  5,100  pounds,  of  the  same  odiber  as  the  others^  (forty-eight,) 
liaving  one  humSed  and  forty-five  times  the.  weight  of  its  chaiged  projectile. 

**  4th.  Lastly,  the  ordinary  thirty-«iz  pounder  might  remain  unaltered,  as  re- 
gards its  form,  but  might  be  borea  to  the  caliber  of  forty-eight.  It  will  be  seen 
m  chapter  thirty-four,  that  for  the  firing  of  hollow  shot,  this  gun  might  be  bored 
to  a  lai)^  caliber ;  but  that  of  forty-eight  will  suffice,  and  the  unity  pf  caliber 
will  be  preserved.  M'e  shall  thus  have  a  veiy  strong  forty-eight  pound  howitzer 
cannon,  weighing  two  hundred  and  one  times  its  projectile,  and  giving  a  great 
range. 

'*  By  meant  of  these  four  models  of  guns,  all  firing  hoUow  shot  of  fbrty^igfat 
pounds^  and  having  the  spme  wei^^hts  as  the  guns  now  in  us^  we  should  have 
for  the  armament  or  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates,  a  system  of  artillery  present- 
ing great  uniformity,  great  convenience,  and  great  power.*'  pp.  166, 167.' 

Id  these  guns,  having  the  same  volume  as  the  pieces  they  re- 
place, the  principal  alterations  in  the  form  is  the  suppression  of 
the  tulip,  or  swell  of  the  muzzle;  and  this  surplus  metal  being 
put  into  the  reinforce,  and  around  the  charge,  with  a  view  to 
strengthen  the  gun  in  this  part,  of  course  throws  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  piece  farther  back ;  and  in  order  that  the  trun- 
nions may  preserve  their  relative  positions  to  this  point,  they 
also  are  placed  nearer  the  breech.  This  arrangement  by  short- 
ening the  gun,  likewise  shortens  its  carriage,  and  leaves  greater 
space  behind  it,  and,  with  the  same  length  of  gun,  it  would  give 
a  longer  chase ;  or,  which  is  pj^eferable,  a  less  length  of  gun 

£*ve  the  same  length  of  chase.  In  appearance,  it  is  very  simi- 
r  to  the  twenty-four  pound  gunnades,  with  which  our  new 
sloops  are  armed, — nor  do  the  details  diflbr  essentially ;  the  bore 
of  the  new  gun  is  about  a  foot  longer — the  thickness  of  metal  at 
th^  vent  is  nearly  the  same.  We  have  heard  obj'ections  urged 
against  the  form  of  this  piece,  in  consequence  of  some  supposed 
difficulties  in  securing  them  on  the  batteries  of  line  of  oattle 
ships;  but  these,  with  some  others  of  minor  importance^  are 
easily  obviated. 

The  idea  of  boring  out  the  French  thirty-six  pounder  to  a  forty- 
eight,  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Sir  H.  Douglass,  in  his 
work  on  naval  gunnery.  What  is  here  said  about  the  thirty-six 
pounder  (French,)  will  apply  more  strongly  to  our  forty -two^s^ 
the  shot  of  which  exceeds  by  a  very  little,  the  weight  of  a  French 
thirty-six  pound  ball,  (the  actual  weight  of  which  is  thirty-seven 
and  an  half  pounds  French^)  so  that  the  difference  is  very 
slight,  but  the  weight  of  the  piece  is  somewhat  greater. — That  of 
the  long  thirty-six  pounder  ship  gun,  according  to  Mr.  Dupin, 
is  7,612  pounds;  and  of  the  long  forty-two  used  in  our  marine, 
is  7,977;  the  diminution  of  weight,  by  boring  the  forty-two  to 
a  large  caliber,  say  the  one  contemplated  in  the  present  instance, 
forty-eight — And  the  howitzer  shell  of  this  dimension,  when 
ehai^ged,  weighing  only  thirty-fife  pounds, — ^would  be  too  little  to 
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affect  either  the  strength,  or  recoil.  Mr.  P.  estimates  it  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  pounds,  and,  in  case  of  using  hollow  shot,  this 
would  perhaps  be  the  best  way  of  coming  at  a  large  caliber. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  two  others,  which  are 
truly  bomb-cannon;  the  first  of  them  will  have  the  same  weight 
as  the  thirty-six,  (7,200  pounds ;)  but  of  eight  inches  Caliber,  no- 
minally eighty  pounds,  the  charged  projectile  of  which  will 
"weigh  but  fifty-five  pounds. 

The  second  will  have  the  enormous  weisht  of  the  forty-eight 
pound  iron  gun,  10,800  pounds;  someof  thepTd  models  of  which  are 
stated  to  weigh  13,000  pounds ;  this  is  a  caliber  of  tUH)  hundred. 
With  regard  to  the  management  of  such  guns  on  $hip  board,  we 
shall  say  a  word  hereafter.  Mr.  Paixhans  evidently  considers 
them  as  very  easily  managed,  for  he  observes  that  it  is  a  different 
thing  to  manage  a  small  number  of  large  pieces  of  this  weight, 
on  board  of  vessels  o&rxtif^jHCuliar  facilities ;  apd  a  battery  of 
thirty  or  sixty,  almost  as  large,  on  board  the  line  qf  battle  ships 
— A  glance  at  this  reasoning,  will  show  its  fallacy ;  there  can  be 
no  comparison  between  the  handling  of  giins  in  batteries  on 
shore,  where  he  is  no  doubt  aufaitj  and  the  manoeuvring  of 
guns  at  sea.  He  states  that  the  Willantrois  Mortar  and  car- 
riage, weighed  22,000  pounds,  yet  was  conveniently  inanaged  by 
eignt  men.  We  can  assure  him  that  a  ship  gun  of  not  half  that 
size,  would  take  as  many  men  to  handle  it  as  could  get  round  it 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  scientific  detail,  relating  both  to  the 
guns  and  their  projectiles;  but  to  be  fairly  understood,  they 
must  be  studied  with  the  assistance  of  the  plates  and  tables;  to 
these,  therefore,  we  must  refer  the  reader.  We  shall  merely 
mention,  that  in  charging  his  bomb,  Mr.  P.  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  effects  proouced  by  bursting,  but  mixes  with  the 
powder  a  pprtion  of  incendiary  matter. — 

"  Of  which  each  homb  will  contain  a  considerable  quantity,  which,  by  spread- 
ing a  thick  smoke  through  the  whole  ship,  will  soon  render  h^  Hninhaliitablc.*' 
p,  196. 

This  incendiary  matter  is  a  German  composition,  called 
Dampfkugelnj  used  to  poison  the  galleries  of  mines,  and  make 
smoke  signals  in  the  day  time ;  it  is  made  of  tallow,  rosin,  sul- 
phur^  pitch,  turpentine,  &c.  &c.  and  is  truly  <<  a  pestilent  congre- 
gation of  vapours." 

"  The  pfopoffltions  which  we  (Mr.  P.,)  have  dereloped  in  this  fifth  book  with 
regard  to  the  elementary  details  and  ameliorations,  are  far  from  beiiig  giTen  de- 
finitively, as  the  best  that  can  be  adopted.  Oq  the  contrary,  we  submit  tbtiD 
to  examination,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  modified  and  corrected.  We 
simply  believe,  that  such  as  they  are,  they  will  serve  to  ensure  the  execution  of 
the  first  experiments  which  may  be  made. 

**  Bettdes,  what  we  have  here  propos^  ar«  not  innovations ;  they  are  thin^* 
which  have  been  long  known  and  practised.  The  method  of  firing  howitser 
sbelh  and  hollow  shot  with  cannon,  is  well  known  {  and  nothing  is  simpler  titan 
to  inkagine  the  same  thing  could  be  done  with  bombs.    The  aztiUexy  wbkh  ire 
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propose  for  firing  bombs  horizontally  on  botrd  ships,  would  have  the  Mme  weiglit 
as  tbe  actual  ship  guns  for  firing  solid  balls ;  their  exterior  would  dtflfVir  litde  from 
the  onfinuT  cannon  and  WiDiuitrois  Mortars ;  their  interior  is  analogous  to  thit 
of  carroaades  and  howitzers  ^  their  management  on  board  ship,  their  carriages^ 
their  equipment,  would  require  little  or  no  alteration ;  and  the  bombs,  both  in- 
side and  out,  would,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  modifications,  be  fike  tiie 
howitzer-shells  now  in  use.  ' 

"  We  haye  then  invented  nothing,  produced  nothing  new,  and  hardly  chang- 
ed any  thing;  we  have  onlv  collected  the  scattered  element  to  which  a  sli^t 
degree  of  attention  was  sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  size,  and  Convenient  pro- 
portions, for  the  attainment  of  the  object  w)e  had  in  view.*'  pp.  229,  230. 

In  the  sixth  book,  our  author  meets  the  objections  which  may 
be  raised  against  his  system.  We  shall  quote  th^  chapter  in  which 
he  replies  to  these  objections,  in  what  he  considers  a  satisfactory 
manner: — 

**  Hitherto  no  One  has  ever  remarked  that  it  was  possible  to  fire  laige  bomfati 
of  a  caliber  of  two  hundred  pounds  horizontally,  and  with  efficient  force,  lU^ie 
cannon-balls ;  but,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  we  have  used  with  succesa 
Ih^ow  shot  of  the  caliber  of  eighteen,  twen^-four,  and  thirty-six  pounds,  the 
employment  of  which,  in  our  marine,  would  have  prevented  many  reverses. 
What  then  are  the  motives,  which,  afler  so  many  authentic,  official,  and  satisAic- 
tory  trials,  have  prevented  the  admission  of  such  easy  means  of  victory  ? — Th« 
danger^  it  is  said,  which  would  be  incurred  by  having  such  projectiles  on  boaid 
ship.  ^ 

''If  it  betruethatthe  employment  of  explosive  projectiles  of  the  calibers  of  eight- 
een, twenty^MU*,  tind  thir^-six  pounds,  be  too  periJous,  the  reasons  would  be  sdll 
stronger  against  the  admission  of  similar  projectiles  having  the  caliber  of  two 
hundred  pounds ;  but  is  this  4anger  real }  Men  of  the  highest  rank,  who  are  aa 
disinterested  in  this  question,  as  uey  are  competent  to  judge  it,  and  several  sem» 
men  well  known  for  their  slull  and  experience,  have  affirmed  that  these  projec- 
tiles ought  to  be,  and  can  be, conveniently  used  on  board  ship.  We  shall  in  this 
chapter  examine  whether  this  assertion  has  been  inconsiderately  hazarded. 

'*  To  object  a  danger,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  affirm  that  it  exists i  it  must  be 
shown  to  be  real ;  it  must  be  measured  \  but  what  have  we  at  present  on  boaid 
a  line  of  batUe  ship }   And  what  shall  we  have  with  the  new  artillery } 

*'  A  ship  of  the  line  carries  60,000  pounds  of  powder,  for  the  purpose  of  load- 
mif  her  guns{  and  from  the  necessarily  less  abundant  supply,  in  consequence  of 
usmg  the  more  violent  and  promptly  destructive  projectiles,  the  same  ship  'vn\\ 
in  foture  cany  only  from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  of  powder  for  the  service  of' 
the  guns,  and  from  7,000  to  8,000  pounds  enclosed  in  the  projectiles^  that  is^  in 
tXL  about  30,000  pounds. 

**  What  there  will  be  new  then,  is  on  one  side  30,000  pounds  of  powder  in- 
stead of  60,000,  a  reduction  which  will  by  so  much  diminish  the  danger,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  .of  a  new  danger,  which  might  be  caused  by 
the  explosion  of  the  powder  contained  in  one  of  these  shells. 

*'  The  explosion  of  a  shell  on  board  ship,  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  serioua 
accident ;  so  likewise  would  be  the  explosion  of  an  ordinaiy  twelve  pound  car- 
tridge ;  and  much  more  so^  the  bursting  of  a  g^  cast  of  bad  metal «  and  still 
more  mortally  serious  would  be  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  of  60,000  pounds 
of  powder.  Nevertheless,  seamen  are  perfectly  habituated  to  cartridges,  cast 
iron  gfuna,  and  powder  nugazines :  how  is  it,  then,  that  they  cannot  reiidily  he- 
come  habituated  to  the  use  of  shells,  the  powder  contained  in  which,  far  fioai 
being  exposed  to  accidents^  as  in  thin  paper  cartridges,  and  in  fragile  wood* 
en  barrels,  which  merely  contain  the  powder,  wiU,  on  the  contrary,  be  com- 
pletely protected  in  globes  of  iron  hermetically  sealed,  and  which  are  inaccessi- 
ble, except  by  one  very'small  orifice,  which  is  only  uncovered  in  putting  the 

projectile  into  the  gun» 

•(  j^itd  eveti  though  by  some  improbable  accident,  this  orifice  of  the  h$9t 
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ibdald  catch  fire,  what  wimld  prevent  any  erne  from  timiwing  the  didl^weriKM^ 
throi]|[h  the  port,  before  the  fose,  which  bums  froni'thirtjr  to  foity  aecdiidi^  shonJd 
cause  it -to  explode  ?  Beiridea^  is  it  not  easy  to  dispose  of  the  prcrfectile,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  ftise  coald  not  take  firie,  except  from  the  fire  of  the  pteee ' 
In  short,  the  chances  of  such  an  occurrence  as  the  exptodoa  of  a  ahell,  are  high- 
ly improbabie,  and  the  sfightest  precautions  will  suAce  to  render  this  danger  il- 
together  imaginary. 

'*The  objection  urged  by  soTne,  is,  that  if  the  use  of  hol|ow  projectiles  wa» 
a  thing  really  practjc:u>le,  and  advantageous,  the  Emrlish  would  have  adopted 
it.  To  these  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  power  of  the  English  is  derived  prin- 
cipallv  from  their  maritime  foree,.  and  that  they  are  far  from  beinr  so  aenauesB, 
as  to  be  first  to  introduce  a  methdd  of  destroying  that  mecies  of  force. 

**  But  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  with  reason  that  shells  have  been  r^ected  in 
the  navy ;  and  that  when  triedl,  instead  of  succeeding,  Hiey  hkve  fiufed ;  tlial 
shells  which  never  burst,  When  loading  guns  on  shore,  shovdd  explode  whilt 
loading  them  at  sea.  Let  us  suppose,  that  every  means  of  avoiding  this  danger 
have  been  sought,  and  that  instead  of  finding  them,  distressing  ac<udents  bare 
occurred,  (which,  by  the  by,  never  havow)  Let  us  supposey  in  short,  that  hoi' 
low  projectiles  are  entirely  inadmisnble  on  board  line  of  battle  ships.  Whs( 
may  we  conclude  from  thence  }  Why,  that  a  line  of  battle  ship  may  be  cmi- 
pletely  destroyed!  by  means,  the  use  of  which  she  is  entirely  interdieted.  But 
this  win  be  to  pronounce  at  once  the  condemnation  of  such  expensive  fkbric^ 
and  the  inevitaole  admission  of  the  more  simple  and  economicad  constructioM 
which  we  propose  in  this  work.  In  short,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  has  been  aaaeited, 
that  the  ex]>losion  of  a  single  shell,  of  the  calil>er  of  twenty-folir  or  thirty«x, 
on  board  ship,  is  so  dangerous,  that,  in  order  not  to  be  exposea  to  the  liability 
of  such  an  accident,  the  iWivy  is  really  obliged  to  renounce  the  use  of  such  projec- 
tiles, how,  then,  can  they  make  out  that  the  present  ships  will,  tA  Aiture,  be  able  to 
contend  against  small  vessels,  which,  so  (ar  from  confining  themselves  to  fifiag 
shells  of  the  calibers  of  twenty-fours  and  thirty-sixes,  will  assail  them  vrith  bombs 
%ji  two  hundrtd? 

"  But  let  us  admit  that  all  we  have  just  said  is  absurd,  and  that  it  is  proper  ts 
reject  the  proposition  without  reply;  we  shall  conclude  then  with  one  obsenra- 
tion  >— The  use  of  ^ells  is  said  to  be  impracticable  on  board  of  men  of  war,  oa 
account  of  the  danger,  and  of  the  moral  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  soimen  ,— 
but  how  can  a  thing  be  impracticable,  which  baa  been  generally  practiiMd  for  s 
hundred  years }  Dp  not  seamen  employ  bomb  vessels  ?  And  are  not  these  ves- 
sels always  furnished  with  bombs,  fot  their  mortars,  which  are  always  very  hrge, 
freouently  in  great  quantities,  and  consequently  very  dangeroua  }  But  have  wf 
of  the  misfortunes  occurred,  which  were  so  loudly  proph^ied  at  the  time  bonh 
■hips  were  first  proposed  to  Louis  XIV.  ?  Have  seamen  ever  been  affected,  d- 
tiier  morally  or  physically,  by  the  dangers  of  bomb  ships  >  On  the  contiary,  b 
it  not  rather  the  cities  of  Algiers,  Genoa,  Alicant,  and  Tripoli,  tint  have  reaioa 
to  complain  of  them } 

**  Then,  if  the  navy,  without  any  inconvenience,  xan  use  bombs  when  it  b  ne* 
cessary  to  demolish  a  town,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  use  of  Uiese  same  boaobs 
becomes  suddenly  iropractioidile,  when  the  object  to  be  fired  it,  is  a  ship,  ii^ 
•tead  of  a  town } 

'*  But  the  true  reason  for  the  objections  is^  that  the  men  who  have  acqoireil 
renown  by  oombats  on  boaid  these  ships,  or  in  constructing  them,  are  unwilling 
tliat  these  ships  should  suddenly  be  rendered  so  easy  to  destroy.  Those  intruit- 
cd  with  the  nte  of  our  seamen,  have  urged,  as  an  objection,  a  danger  whidr 
they  are  rt^y  far  from  considering  such,  wiUi  a  view  of  avoiding  another  dan- 
ger, that  of  rendering  the  pinonnel  muth  less  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
mcteased  power  of  the  maUrid  about  to  be  employed  (  but  suoh  apprehensioDi 
are  erroneous ;  and  we  shall  see,  further  on,  tliat  if  the  proposed  system,  by  pro* 
moting  the  nneral  good,  should  injure  the  interests  of  individuals,  it  b  not  in 
France  that  mdividual  interests  can  be  thus  injured."  p.  233  to  239. 

As  to  any  real  risk  incurred,  by  having  on  board  such  a  quan- 
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tity  of  charged  projectiles^  secured  in  the  way  they  oaght  to  be, 
we  look  upon  it  as  altogether  visionary ;  it  is  certainly  no  great- 
er  than  that,  of  baring  60,000  pounds  of  powder.  Knowing  of  no 
mode  of  estimating  dangers  of  thiS'kind,  unless  by  the  frequen- 
cy of  their  occurrence,  if  there  was  a  scale  of  dangers,  we 
should,  by  this  rule,  place  the  blowing  up  of  a  ship  of  war  ab- 
solutely at  zero  ;  for,  the  magazines,  and  all  avenues  leading  to 
them,  are  so  well  secured  and  guarded,  that  they  may  be  consi- 
dered free  from  all  accidents,  unless  they  be  such,  as  from  their 
very  nature,  render  precaution  and^  vigilance  alike  unavailing; 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  a  deposit  for  shells  cannot  be  made 
equally  secure.  As  to  any-  diminution  of  danger,  by  reducing 
the  quantity  of  powder  from  60,000  to  1^0,000  pounds,  we  are 
free  to  confess,  we  would  as  soon  be  In  the  vicinity  of  one  as  the 
other,  in  case  of  an  explosion ;  either  quantity  is  abundantly 
suflBcient  to  destroy  any  «hip  whatever:  ^nd  we  should  rather 
depend  on  the  improbability  of  a  shell's  catching  fire,  than  trust 
to  its  being  thrown  overboard  after  its  fuse  i^ai/^^aught;  for,  how- 
ever desirable  it  mifht  be  to  get  rid  of  such  a  neighbour,  we 
should  have  doubts  of  any  volunteers  for  the  service.  We  have, 
hitherto,  with  some  exceptions  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  fully 
coincided  with  the  plans  of  Mr.  P.,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  them,  as  well  as  the  results  likely  to  ensue,  from 
their  partial  or  entire  adoption,  whether  we  use  the  present  cali- 
ber, or  those  of  forty-eight,  which  we  have  already  described  ; 
but  we  are  by  no  means  so  clear  with  regard  to  the  heavy  cali- 
bers of  one  hundred  andjiftyy  and  two  hundred.  Without  any 
reference  to  the  expediency  of  such  tremendous  agents,  we  con^ 
sider  them  as  unmanageable  on .  ship  board  ;  for,  though  not  as 
heavy  as  their  nominal  caliber,  being  hollow,  and  reduced  to 
one  hundred  and  ten^  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds^  re- 
spectively, they  are  still  obviously  too  heavy  to  be  handled  in 
the  usual  way.  The  fbllowing  method  of  leading  the  gun  is 
proposed  by  .the  author.  A  jack  screw  is  placed  before  the  gun, 
in  such  a  way  as  always  to  retain  its  relative  position  to  the  muz- 
zle ;  at  the  upper  part  of  the  piston  is  an  iron  saucer,  in  which 
the  ball  is  lodged,  and  then  screwed  up  to  a  level  witl\  the  bore 
of  the  piece ;  a  notch  on  that  part  of  the  saucer  presented  to  the 
bore,  facilitates  the  rolling  of  the  bomb  into  the  piece.  This  i» 
certainly  an  ingenious  mode  of  doing  the  thing,' but  by  no  mean» 
obviates  the  first  difficulty:  the  honob  will  still  have  to  be  lifted 
into  the  saucer^  which  is  necessarily  at  a  sufficient  height  from 
the  deck  to  allow  of  the  play  of  the  piston.  As  to  lifting  them 
in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Be- 
sides the  liability  of  this  machine  to  be  injured  by  shocksof  any 
kind,  which  would  create  ruinous  delays,  we  are  opposed  togim- 
cracks  of  every  species,  particularly,  where  every  thing,  to  bo 
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efiectire,  must  be  simple  and  strong.  It  is  the  great  simplicity 
of  the  system  of  Mr.  P.,  whieh  constitutes  its  exeellence.  The 
carriages  are  liable  to  similar  objections.  They  are  in  their  gene- 
ral construction,  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  gun  carriage,  but 
moving  only  on  two  trucks,  the  hinder  part  of  the  earriage  slid- 
ing on  the  deck;  this  of  course' increases  the  friction,  and  dead- 
ens the  recoil,  but  the  labour  of  managing  the  gun  is  increased; 
and  we  cannot  easily  conceive,  how  a  gun,  which,  together  with 
its  carriage,.wiU  probably  weigh  13,000  pounds,  is  to  be  handled 
in  a  sea  may.  The  method  of  poising  it  on  three  points,  by  means 
of  a  moveable  lever  and  roller,  is  in  our  opinion  still  more  ob^ 
jectionable ;  this  mode  of  mdunting  guns  is  common  on  shore, 
where  the  roller  is  a  fixture,  generally  having  a<loubIe  move- 
ment, serving  at  once  to  run  out,  and  train  the  gun.  The  French 
and  English  coast  batteries,  offer  many  examples  of  this  sort 
of  equipment;  but  the  violent  shocks  to  which  ship  guns  are 
subjected,  would  render  this  lever  a  very  danget*ous  cnachine.  In 
urging  these  objection^,  we  admit  that  they  may  be  all  ill  found- 
ed, but  they  strike  us  as  those  most  likely  to  be  brought  against 
the  gun  in  its  present  shape.  In  coast  fortifications  it  mi^t  be 
made  an  exceeding  formidable  engine,  as  the  objections  mostly 
apply  to  its  being  placed  on  a  moveable  platform.  ' 

The  proposition  to  arm  merchant  vessels  with  the  new  arnia- 
ment  is  equally  facile,  and  the  eight  inch  howitzer  certainly  large 
enough  ;  for  at  present,  as  Mr.  F.  very  justly  observes,  this  class 
of  vessels  ^<  are  either  obliged  to  have  pn  board  a  cumbrous  and 
excessively  expensive  establishment,  both  of  men  and  mate- 
rials, or  to  defend  themselves  badly."  p.  280. 

Whereas,  he  thinks,  with  a  couple  of- guns  of  the  weight  of  the 
ordinary  twelve  pounder,  but  of  eight  inch  caliber,  placed  abaft,  a 
tolerably  good  sailipg  vessel  mlight  make  a  very  effectual  resist- 
ance. 

<*  vessels  armed  in  this  manner,  might  make  a  yigoroua  rumun^  fighf,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  strength  and  boldness  of  the  aggressor,  he  tould  not  keep 
up'the  chase  with  impunity.''  p.  281.  *      . 

We  think  we  could  suggest  a  better  mode  of  equipping  and 
arming  merchant  vessels,  than  Uie  one  given  by  Mr.  P.,  but  in 
case  of  attention  being  in  any  way  drawn  to  his  system,  the  alter- 
ations and  modifications  which  must  ensue,  wUl'  proceed  from 
abler  hands  than  ours. 

The  seventh  book,  is  a  summary  of  the  armament  of  the  pre- 
sent classes  of  vessels,  composing  the  navy,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Paixhans;  which  he  evidently  considers  niierely  as  a  sucet- 
daneumy  in  case  hisprqjet  should  not  be  entirely  adopted — for 
he  concludes. thus: — 

**  We  are  now  goin j^  to  see,  in  the  eighth  book,  that  we  may  have  a  still  fpfMist 
t^tral  force  than  mX  just  described  \  and  that  by  means, of  Somo  modificatioiii  in 
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the  present  mode  of  coiwtmction,  the  actiud  hne  of  battle  ships,  even  if  armed 
in  the  manner  proposed,  would,  in  future,  encounter  adversaries,  less  costly  and 
of  simpler  equipment,  against  which  it  would  be  ^fficult  for  them  to  contend." 
p.  28(4. 

Mr.  P's.  eighth  and  last  book,  treats  of  the  netessary  modifi- 
cations and  changes  that  will  take  place  from  the  introduction  of 
his  system,  and  of  the  various  classes  of  vessels  which  may  he  em- 
ployed. He  recommends  single  decked  vessels,  which  wilt  carry, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  a  ^mall  number  of  guns  :  in  refer- 
ence to  the  size  of  these  ships,  he  observes^  that  although  a  small 
bomb  vessel,  may  destroy  a  large  ship,  we  must  not  conclude 
from  thence,  that  it  will  in  future,  be  unnecessary  to. have  apy 
but  small  vessels;  that  there  will  be  causes  in  which  small  ves- 
sels will  be  sufficient,  yet  it  will  be  proper  to  have  ships  of  va- 
rious sizes. 

■  "  And  the  maximuni  Umit  in  this  case  must  be  determined:  not  from  the  num- 
ber of  guns  necessaiy  for  the  destruction  of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  armed  in  the 
present  mode ;  for  the  smallest  number  of  lArge  bomb-cannon  wul  more  than  suf- 
fice ibr  this  purpose  ;  but  this  limit  will  be  determined,  by  the  two  following  con- 
ditions { — 

*<  That  the  vessel  must  make  as  good  headway  In  a  heavy  sea  as  a  line  of  l^t» 
tie  shipj  and  that  she  must  be  able  to  make  good  usb,  of  her  guns  in  bad  wea- 
ther. But  it  will  be  easy  to  satisfy  these  two  conditions,  without  having  recourse 
to  any  colossal  structures,  since  in  the  ships  navigated  by  wind  as  well  as  in  those 
moved  b^  steam,  we  shall  be  (reed  from  the  necessity  of  having  a  great  number 
of  guns,  m  consequence  of  the  intensity  of  power  in  each  of  the  new  guns;  and  of 
course,  there  need  be  no  multiplied  batteries,  nor  will  as  great  a  number  of  men 
be  wantmg  to  manoeuvre  the  guns;  tnere  wiU  be  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
stores  and  ammunition  of  every  kindi  and  aa  a  consequence  ofvetting  rid  of  all 
these  embarrassments,  the  new  ships  ma^  be  constructed  with  hghti^ess,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  inew  to  gfreat  stabifity,  great  height  of  battery,  and  great 
swiftness  of  sailing.'*  p.  293.  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  entire  and  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  these 
conditions,  particularly  in  combination,  and  which  Mr.  Paixhans 
seems  to  think  a  matter  of  election,— -we  have  strong  doubts; 
and  those  too  base4  on  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  facts. 
In  the  first  place,  great  height  of  battery,  2Xid\great  stability ^ 
are  not  easy  of  attainment,  even  if  compatible  in  the  class  of 
vessels  our  author  has  in  view;  but  the  combination  of  these  with 
the  third,  and  perhaps  the  n^ost  important  one, — swift  sailing — 
we  are  certain,  is  not  to.be  had  at  will.  There  is  no  single  cir- 
cumstance, which  has  set  skill  and  science  so  much  at  defiance, 
as  the  velocity  of  ships.  In  certain  classes  of  vessels,  peculiar 
we  believe  to  our  own  country,  where  from  their  size,  or  in- 
tended pursuits,  every  thing  could  be  sacrificeicl  to  swiftness,  this 
object  has  been  attained  with  more  certainty  ;  but  in  larger  ships, 
destined  to  purposes  admitting  of  none,  or  but  partial  modilica- 
tions  with  a  view  to  this  object,  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than 
their  rates  of  sailing.  Frigates,  constructed,  whether  from  the 
most  approved  models,  or  in  conformity  to  the  scientific  results, 
and  best  rules  of  naval  engineers  and  architects^.havebeea  knoWa 
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to  fail  in  this  most  importtnt  quality;  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
theories  of  Newton  and  Ekiler  have  been  aided  by  the  praeti* 
cat  researches  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  since  their  day,  the  pre- 
cise curves,  or  that  just  combination  of  forms  which  shall  ensure 
the  greatcfst  degree  of  velocity,  is  sUH  among  the  desiderata. 
So  much  depends,  not  only  on  iheform  of  the  hull,  but  on  what 
is  abpve  it,  and  within  it;  that  is,  stowage,  spars,  rigging,  and 
the  disposition  and  adaptation  of  these  to  theii^  severafpurposes. 
It  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  that  in  the  economy  and  arranging 
of  such  jarring  elements,  amid  sucir  a  compfication  of  ipachinery, 
we  should  be  led  to  error  and  disappointment  in  the  results. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  we  have  liere  stated,  that 
the  requisite  qualities  are  not  to  be  obtained  to  a  sufficient  de- 
gree, foi*  all  the  purposes  of  the  new  mode  of  warfare,  contem- 
plated by  this  system:  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  there  will  be 
no  more  difficulty  in  carrying  and  fighting  a  battery  of  bomb- 
cannon,  than  ahy  othec,  and  that  by  attaining  /A»«  point  weha?e 
all  that  is  necessary. 

But  by  far  the.  most'  important  part  of  this  book,  ibdeed,  of 
the  woTk,  we,  may  itoy,  is  the  plan  of  combining  this  new  arma- 
ment with  steam  navigation;' and  such  is  its  importanee.  to  the 
United  States,  that  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urg^  on  the  atten- 
tion of  government  The  two  great' naval  powers  of  E!urope,  are 
so  deeply  impressed  with  a  coavicticm  of  the  prominent  part 
which  this  new  element  will  take  in  future  wars,  the  different  as- 
piiect.  which  these  will  assume,  and  the  different  results  whieh 
may  confidently  l)e  looked  for  in  maritime  aflkics,  that  various 
experiments  are  actualfy  in  operation,  to  determine-^-oot  the 
practicability,  for  that  is  considered  >  beyond  a  doubt,-— but  how 
far  this  shall  supersede  the  present  ordinary  Means  of  defence, 
and  to  wjhfat  extent  it  shall  be  introduced,  at  present,  in  the  cruis- 
ing marine,  as  well  as  in  coast  xlefence.  These  are  not  the  wild 
schemes  of  projectors,  but  the  serious  and  w^U  digested  plans  of 
such  as  have  long  regarded  it  as  intended  to  operate  changes, 
equally  great  in  war,  as  in  navigation  and  industry  :-^ 

"  In  1816,"  says  Mr.  V,,  «<tn  eDli^tened  atatesman  did  not h^wtite  tony 
publidy  ftt  the  Institute,  *  the  moat  important  result  fronl  the  invention  of  atean- 
boati,  will  be  the  chants  which  will  take  place  in  maritiiiie  wwa.  and  the  pow- 
er or  nations; — it  is  certainly  probable^  (he  addl&d)  that  we  hatbi  In  this  inren- 
tion,  one  of  those  experiments,  which  change  the  nee  of  the  world.'  V  p.  288. 

'  The  advantages  of  steam  navigation  are  known  to  none  better 
than  to  oqrselves.  On  no  nation  ha3  it  conferred  gre^r  bene&ts; 
and  no  where  l^as  the  art  been  carried  to  greater  perfection.  In 
point  of  strength,  elegapce,  convenience,  and  swiftness,  we  yield 
to  none.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  very  desirable  quality,  we  are  dis> 
posed  to  think  we  have  exceeded  all  others;  certainly,  no  greater 
A%gFt%  of  velocity  has  been  obtained  aoy  where;  and  exertions 
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are  still  making  with  a  view  to  improvements  in  all  these  parti^ 
ftulars;  and  though  we  are  aware^  that  some  few  of  our  steamers 
may  approximate  to  a  limit  beyond  which  any  increase  of  speed 
may  be  physically  impossible  ;  yet  we  are  far  from  believing  that 
this  f7ia;rtmt/m  velocity  has  been  attained.  The  transition  from 
an  ordinary  steamer,  to  one  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  war^  is  by 
no  means  great ;  and  the  situation  of  our  country  as  it  regards 
geographical  peculiarities,  as  well  as  physical  resources,  would 
kad  us  to  anticipate  advantages,  not  less  great,  from  its  employ-* 
ment  in  war,  than  we  have  already  derived  from  its  application  to 
•rdinary  navigation  and  the  arts.  A  flotilla,  i  la  Paixhane^  the 
officers  and  crews  of  which  should  be  completely  drilled  in  the 
management  of  the  motive  power,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  the 
new  artillery,  would  present  a  formidable,  not  to  say  irresistible 
force.  We  are  aware,  that  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  possibility,  as 
that  of  rendering  null,  the  splendid  preparations  we  have  of  late 
years  been  making  for  naval  war,  of  forcing  the  towering  stnic- 
tare,  with  her  three  or  four  tiers  of  cannon,  to  yieM  to  the 
smoky  and  unseemly  steamer,  will  be  violently  to  overthrow  all 
our  preconceived  notions  of  sea-fights. — ^The  aspirants  for  the  fame 
of  Duncan,  Howe,  and  Nelson,  will  reluctantly  yield  their  as* 
sent  to  a  system,  which  to  appearance  promises  so  little — oflers 
so  few  opportunities  for  fame  and  honours. — They  cannot  consent 
to  relinquish  their  splendid  visions  of  glory,  for  what  they  con- 
sider an  humble,  and  petty  warfare  of  steam  boats ;— »but  if  the 
system  of  steam  defence  obtains  in  Europe,  it  must  be  adopted 
here:— if  we  will  not  lead,  we  must  at  least  follow.  Admitting 
for  a  moment,  that  the  system  should  produce  none  of  the  effects 
contemplated  by  our  author  and  others,  and  that  the  fleets  of  the 
world  should  continue  to  carry  on  their  operations  as  heretofore^ 
— the  defence  of  our  coast  by  steam,  is  not  a  whit  the  less  im-' 
portant,  or  feasible.  The  great  difficulty  which  all  nations  find 
in  manning  their  fleets,  and  which  has  in  fact  been  already  re- 
eognised  by  that  department  of  the  government  whose  duty  it  is 
to  provide  for  such  contingencies,  will  be  in  some  measure  re- 
lieved by  this  species  of  force. — An  incalculable  advantage  of 
steam  warfare,  is  the  comparatively  slight  degree  of  instruction 
necessary  to  qualify  for  efficient  service  on  board  such  vessel^. 
Under  officers  duly  qualified,  and  selected  with  a  view  to  these 
duties,  the  exercise  of  the  guns,  whether  bomb-cannon  or  the 
usual  ship  guns,  may  be  learnt  in  a  short  time:  the  men  need 
not  necessarily  be  seamen,  but  may  be  drawn  from  other  sources. 
For  service  of  this  kind,  we  believe  there  are  other  classes  of  our 
population  much  more  valuable  than  '^  seamen,"  (we  now  use  the 
word  in  its  restricted  sense.)  The  crews  of  the  steamers  may  be 
recruited  from  landsmen,  as  well  as  from  that  hardy  and  active 
race  of  men  employed  in  our  inland  water  trade,  who,  though 
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unwilling  to  risk  the  ^Mangers  of  the  seas,"  would  cheerfully 
serve  in  a  flotilla  of  this  kind.  It  would  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  their  previous  habits;  and  their  hardihood,  intelligence,  and 
local  knowledge,  peculiarly  qualify  them  for  the  duties  of  steamers. 
Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  we  should  have  on  the  spot 
most  requiring  immediate  defence,  a  numerous  class  of  persons, 
the  best  qualified  for  the  purpose. — In  case  of  sudden  invasion, 
the  whole  population  of  the  coast,  may  be  considered  competent 
to  its  defence,  in  either  land  or  steam  service  ;  whereas  the  du- 
ties of  seamen  J  as  distinguished  from  the  other  classes  of  men 
who  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  navy,  are  various  and  complicated, 
and  though  not  difficult  of  attainment,  yet  require  some  yean 
of  labour  and  practice,  ere  a  man  can  dub  himself  ^^saihr.^^ 
— The  tactics  oisteam  boats,  though  requiring  both  skill  and  prac- 
tice, will  be  infinitely  less  difficult  and  complicated  than  the 
system  of  tactics  for  fleets,  which  depend  for  the  success  of  their 
movements,  on  an  element  proverbial  for  instability ;  while  the 
steam  tactician  has  only  to  conceive  his  plan,  and  he  is  certain  of 
its  execution  ;  he  has  only  to  determine  on  his  mode  of  opera- 
tion, and  he  is  sure  of  effecting  it :  to  the  steam  navigator  no 
point  of  the  compass  is  interdicted  ;  he  has  neither  head  winds 
nor  calms — instead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  motive  power, 
he  wields  it  at  will. 

The  details  of  the  new  vessels  are  interesting.  Various  modes 
of  equipping  and  securing  them  are  suggested,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  steam  vessels,  the  principal  difficulties  of  which 
will  be,  in  securing  the  machinery  and  paddies  from  the  effects 
of  shot. — The  latter  we  should  consider  as  claiming  the  greater  de- 
gree of  attention ;  and  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  give  atten- 
tion to  these  matters,  as  forming  part  of  their  future  duties,  (for 
such  they  will  become,)  will  have  full  scope  for  ingenuity  and  in- 
vention. The  machinery,  apart  from  the  paddles,  we  imagine,  can 
be  very  readily  secured :  the  sides  of  the  vessels  themselves  may  be 
so  constructed  as  to  protect  it  from  assault  in  that  direction,  and  the 
battery  of  a  steamer  being  at  each  end  of  the  vessel,  and  the  power 
of  locomotion  in  either  direction  equally  easy  and  rapid,  will,  of 
course,  render  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  present  any  other  part  to 
the  enemy;  and  the  idea  of  traverses ^  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Paix- 
hans,  appears  to  us,  to  be  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  secure  this 
quarter,  the  only  one  which  we  conceive  liable  to  direct  and  serious 
assaults.  There  are  many  modes  of  securing  the  different  parts  of 
the  vessels  from  shot,  suggested  by  our  author,  as  by  traverses, 
composed  of  wood,  or  wood  and  iron  combined,  &c.  Much  of 
this  is  intended  merely  as  furnishing  hints^  on  which  to  ground 
the  basis  of  future  experiments;  but  the  immediate  determina- 
tion of  them  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  adoption  of  his  system, 
either /7ar/ta%  in  the  old  vessels,  or  entirely  in  the  new  ones. 
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What  we  have  said,  however,  must  be  considered  as  applying 
only  to  steamers,  intended  for  harbour  or  coast  defence. — The 
knowledge  requisite  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a 
steam  fleet,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  all  purposes  of  navigation 
and  war,  ontheocean^  whether  acting  by  themselves,  or  in  con- 
junction with  sailing  vessels,  must  be  acquired  by  future  research 
and  experiments,  of  which  the  small  steamers  will  necessarily 
be  the  starting  point  With  regard  to  the  comparative  expense 
of  the  two  classes  of  vessels,  the  difference  is  such  as  to  form  in 
itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  an  examination  of  its  expediency  and 
practicability.  Reasoning  analogically,  we  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  our  own  establishment,  from  what  Mr.  P. 
says  of  the  French  navy  : — 

*'In  1819,  the  minister  declared,  and  subsequently  repeated  his  declaration, 
that  if  the  annual  expense  of  the  French  marine  was  limited  toforiy-five  millions^ 
(nine  millions  of  dollars,)  it  would  have  ceased  to  exist  in  1830/  and  that  even 
with  an  expenditure  of  sixty-Jive  mUions  per  annum;  that  is,  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  miuions,  (one  hundred  and  forty-three  millions  of  dollars,)  to  1830,  it  will 
at  that  epoch  be  reduced  to  thirty-eight  sail  of  the  line,  and  fifty  frigates," 

A  steamer,  with  bomb  cannon,  must  take  infinitely  less  to 
construct,  and  maintain,  than  a  sloop,  with  a  crew  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men ;  yet  we  imagine  there  can  be  no  compari- 
son in  point  of  efficacy.  What  chance  would  one  of  the  largest 
lUoops  of  war  stand  with  an  opponent  of  this  description  ?  Of 
the  probable  influence  of  such  a  system,  if  but  partially  suc- 
cessful, there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  The  attack  and  defence  of 
coasts,  will  be  an  entirely  difierent  matter  to  what  it  has  hitherto 
been  ;  blockades  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible  ; 
and  so  peculiarly  is  this  mode  of  defence  adapted  to  the  United 
States,  that  an  energetic  and  judicious  management  of  it,  will, 
if  we  do  not  entirely  mistake  results,  completely  insure  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  soil.  We  may  venture  to  assert,  that  no  ship  of 
the  present  armament,  would  risk  being  caught  in  our  water,  by 
a  steam-boat  a  la  Paixhans;  nor  would  a  single  ship  of  the  line 
be  able  to  blockade  the  Delaware,  and  lay  a  town  under  contri- 
bution. What  would  be  the  fate  of  blockading  squadrons  simi- 
lar to  those  which  lay  undisturbed  in  the  Chesapeake,  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Sound,  and  other  places,  during  the  last  war,  if  they 
should  be  attacked  by  a  steam  flotilla,  even  of  the  ordinary  kind  ? 
They  could  not  maintain  their  positions  for  a  single  hour.  Should 
the  enemy  bring  a  similar  force,  this  would  be  a  still  stronger 
reason  for  its  adoption  on  our  part ;  and  the  advantages  we  should 
possess  over  any  nation  crossing  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tack, are  too  obvious  to  need  exemplification.  The  great  amount 
of  personal  force  which  has  formed  the  principal  advantage  of 
the  British  navy,  will  be  in  a  measure  rendered  useless,  as  far  as 
regards  their  skill  and  experience  as  seamen  y  and  the  145,000 
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Buen  with  which  the  fleets  of  England  were  manned,  will,  io  t 
warfare  of  this  kind,  be  little  better  than  145,000  men  of  any 
other  description. 

<*  We  may  then  hope,  that  a  few  thooaand  men,  brad  and  nursed  on  the  ocean, 
will  not,  in  consequence  of  their  skill,  be  able  to  dictate  laws  to  the  wodd ;  and 
that  the  iniquity  of  universal  dominion,  will  henceforth  be  as  difficult  at  sea,  u 
on  land.**  p.  348. 

While  writing  these  remarks,  we  have  received  Captain  Ross's 
work  on  steam  defence.  Some  parts  of  the  introduction,  (the 
only  portion  of  the  work  we  have  yet  read,)  are  so  highly  corrobo- 
rative of  the  opinions  and  views  we  have  expressed,  and  so  plainly 
exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  the  degree  of  importance  attached  to  this 
subject  by  the  English,  that  we  cannot  refrain  quoting  a  few  pas- 
sages. In  speaking  of  steam,  as  still  more  applicable  to  war, 
than  to  commercial  and  mercantile  purposes,  he  says : — 

"  There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  fully  felt,  not  only  by  the  go- 
vernment itself,  but  by  every  naval  officer  who  has  bestowed  the  slightest  atten- 
tion on  the  subject  {  while,  if  it  be  true,  aa  is  generally  understood,  diat  our  n* 
▼als  and  enemies  are  turning  their  attention  very  ]>articularly  to  this  object,  it  ti 
the  more  imcumbent  on  us,  to  see  that  no  time  is  lost  by  ourselves,  m  taking 
such  steps  as  may  insure  us  that  continued  superiority  at  sea,  on  which  our  reiy 
existence  depends." — IntroduaHon^  p.  z.,  &c. 

Further  on : — 

*'  In  fact,  it  is  notorious,  that  both  the  French  and  Americans,  have  been  fiof 
some  time  training  their  officers,*  in  this  new  art  of  steam  navigation :  while  the 
former  abound,  not  only  in  steam  engines  of  our  manufacture,  but  even  in 
English  workmen  and  engineers ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  intentions  on  the 
subject,  and  of  the  importance  which  they  now  attach  to  it.  If  we  do  not  riwo* 
lutely  know,  that  any  other  naval  power  nas  turned  its  attention  to  the  sabjec^ 
this,  at  least,  is  probable,  or  we  may  safely  infer,  that,  conscious  from  espeii- 
ence  of  their  inferiority  as  to  war&re  on  the  same  old  sjrstem,  and  hopeless  of 
attaining,  in  an  equal  deg^e,  the  management  of  large  vessels  and  fleets,  die^ 
will  gladly  resort  to  a  ^stem  fiur  more  practicable  and  economical «  and  om^ 
which,  from  its  requiring  ni  less  of  what  is  called  nautical  knowledge^  will  briof 
their  means  to  that  equ^ity,  which  may  render  their  future  enmity  at  sea  most 
hazardous  to  our  superiority,  if  not  to  our  emMUnee** 

**  This  is  a  serious,  but  a  true  view  of  the  subject ;  and  without  wishing  to  ex> 
eite  unnecessary  alarm,  not  being  an  alarmist  in  disposition ;  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
flect steadily  on  the  question,  without  some  feeling  of  doubt,  whether  die  de» 
tiny  of  Great  Britain,  may  not  at  leng^  be  involved  in  this  very  invention,  whe- 
ther its  fate  will  not  even  be  sealed,  as  soon  as  steam  vesseb  shall  supersede  the 
present  ones,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  become,  what  the  latter  scarce 
fy  ever  can,  the  general  naval  warfare  of^the  world*"  p.  xiv.  zv.  ^c 

Again,  in  p.  17  of  Introduction,  he  says;— - 

*' The  system,  in  fact,  will  become  a  species  of  militarjr,  instead  of  a  navsl 
one  i  and  they  who  should  have  been  sailors,  will  be  maritime  soldiers,  not  sea> 
men ;  and  then  will  our  superiority,  as  far  aa  depends  on  seamanahip,  disappear; 
or  we  also  shall  become  wfiat  they  will  be,  and  must  learn  to  meet  diem  on  our 
own  channel,  and  on  our  own  shores,  as  we  met  them  at  Vittoriaand  Waterioa" 

We  have  made  these  few  extracts,  in  order,  as  we  have  said,  to 
show  the  degree  of  importance  which  is  attached  to  this  subject 

*  A  mistake^  we  regret  to  say. 
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in  England,  and  by  English  naval  officers.  A  glance  at  the  con- 
tents and  the  plates,  convinces  us,  that  Captain  Ross  has  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  details,  as  well  as  the  ensembkj  of 
a  system,  to  which  he  very  justly  attributes  the  most  important 
consequences. 

The  dedication  of  his  work,  as  well  as  its  being  ^^ patronised 
by  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Lord-  High  Admiral,''  gives  it  a  se- 
mi-official character,  and  shows  that  the  strong  language  used  by 
Captain  Ross,  is  sanctioned  by  the  acquiescence  of  his  govern- 
ment 


Art.  X. — St.  Petersburgh,  A  Journal  of  TVaveb  to  and  from 
that  Capital;  through  Flanders^  the  Rhenish  Provinces^ 
Prussia^  Russia^  Poland^  Silesia^  Saxony j  the  Federated 
States  of  Germany  and  Prance.  By  A.  B.  Granville, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F.  L.  S.  M.  R.  A.  F.  S.  S.  &  M.  R.  A.  S. 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1324.  London:  1828. 

We  have  copied  only  a  small  part  of  the  list  of  Dr.  Granville's 
titles,  which  fill  twelve  lines  more,  in  very  small  type.  His  chief 
professional  pursuit  seems  to  be  that  of  a  ^^  Physician  accou-* 
cheur ;"  and  we  learn  from  his  book,  that  he  had  been  for  twen- 
ty years  surgeon  in  the  British  navy.  The  United  States  possess 
a  famous  savant ^  who  has  been  celebrated  as  a  '^  fellow  of  forty- 
tune  societies ;"  but  this  London  accoucheur  may  be  denominated 
centifolious ; — he  is  the  flower  of  his  tribe,  with  a  hundred  rust- 
ling leaves.  Without  furnishing  a  regular  auto-biography,  he 
makes  himself  known  to  his  reader  in  every  way: — we  are 
brought  acquainted  with  what  he  was  ;  the  writings  that  he  has 
published ;  the  offices  which  he  enjoys ;  the  great  estimation  in 
which  he  deems  himself  to  be  held  by  others,  and  the  prodigious 
degree  of  his  self-esteem  and  consequence.  His  volumes  are  de- 
dicated, by  permission,  to  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King 
George  IV.;  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  external  beauty 
of  the  page,  and  the  admirable  wood-cuts  with  which  they  are 
adorned,  they  may  be  pronounced  worthy  of  the  royal  patron- 
age,— <<a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king."  Here  are  two  su- 
perlatively elegant,  and  very  thick  octavos,  the  fruits  of  an  ex- 
cursion of  seventeen  weeks'  duration  altogether,  over  more  than 
four  thousand  miles.  The  quantity  of  matter,  light  or  heavy, 
which  they  contain,  is  truly  wonderful,  when  we  consider  the 
space  which  was  achieved  in  so  short  a  period,  and  the  quality  of 
the  traveller  at  home — <^a  medical  man,  fully  engaged  in  prac- 
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tice  in  such  a  metropolis  as  London ;"  to  say  nothing  of  his  avo- 
cations as  a  correspondent  of  half  the  republic  of  letters.  It  is 
some  time  since  we  have  seen  a  more  remarkable  specimen  of 
the  art  of  book«making;  a  specimen,  indeed,  to  which  nothing 
equal  will  be  produced  in  our  own  country,  until  equal  aid  can 
be  obtained  from  booksellers,  printers,  and  engravers. 

In  the  middle  of  July,  1827',  Dr.  Granville  hied  for  St  Peters- 
burgh,  as  the  medical  attendant,  the  safe  companion,  and  the  easy 
friend,  of  the  Russian  Count  Michel  Woronzow  and  his  fair 
countess,  exalted  and  accomplished  nobles,  whose  auspices  en* 
sured  to  him  a  favourable  reception  in  the  best  circles,  wherever 
they  appeared  together,  independently  of  his  being  a  clever  man, 
with  a  full  share  of  the  savoir  vivrCy  or  savoir  faire.  Their 
route  was  that  which  is  indicated  above ;  he  reaches  St  Peters- 
burg at  the  four  hundred  and  seventeenth  page  of  his  first  vo- 
lume, in  thirty-five  days  after  his  departure  from  London— days 
spent  in  journeying  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles.  Not 
enjoying  a  proportional  latitude  of  space  or  remark,  we  cannot 
accompany  him  from  city  to  city,  or  kingdom  to  kingdom ;  but 
must  be  content  with  using  a  part  of  his  evidence  concerning 
Russia,  which  we  shall  ofibr  as  food  for  a  general  curiosity,  that 
recent  occurrences  in  Europe  have  freshened  and  animated.  Oar 
inquisitive  and  locomotive  doctor,  found  or  made  opfiortunities 
of  collecting  information,  ample  or  meagre,  on  nearly  all  ordi* 
nary  topics :— it  is  an  account  of  the  Russian  capital  that  he  spe- 
cially ofiers  to  the  world ;  but  he  communicates  whatever  he 
could  extract  or  infer  relative  to  the  peculiar  institutions  and  va« 
rious  resources  of  the  empire  at  large.  He  is  the  latest  witness 
among  the  British  writers ; — which  forms  our  chief  motive  for 
introducing  to  oUr  readers,  one  who  is  niore  fluent  than  pro- 
found, and  withal  a  true  courtier,  constantly  intent  on  preserving 
the  good  graces  of  the  foreign  personages  who  honoured  him 
with  their  courtesies.  In  this  point  of  politic  gratitude,  he  differs 
widely  from  his  carping  predecessors,  Drs.  Clarke  and  Lyall, 
who  saw  and  painted  every  thing  en  noir — for  whom,  in  Rus- 
sia, every  member  of  the  government  was  a  tyrant  or  profligate, 
every  patrician  a  debauchee  and  oppressor,  every  merchant  or 
dealer  a  rogue,  every  peasant  a  brutish  slave,  every  priest  a  sot 
or  hypocrite,  every  woman  dissolute,  every  public  functionary 
corrupt,  every  domestic  a  spy  or  pilferer,  every  national  dish  a 
poisonous  mixture,  every  fair  semblance  a  mere  gloss  or  treach- 
erous disguise. 

We  were  at  first  tempted  to  place  also  at  the  head  of  this  a^ 
tide,  the  title  of  another  recent  and  popular  work,  in  two  sizeable 
volumes,  in  which  more  of  Russia  is  described,  from  personal 
observation,  by  a  British  officer,  who  traversed  the  empire,  and 
sojourned  in  St  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  in  the  year  182^*3: 
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we  refer  to  the  tour  of  Captain  JontSy  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
This  commaxidery  after  being  at  sea  nearly  all  his  life,  resolved  to 
try  a  cruise  on  shore,  and  inspect  the  interior  of  ports  which 
had  ^< excited  much  interest  in  his  breast,  during  tedious  block- 
ades." The  imperial  family  of  Russia  distinguished  him  like- 
wise at  St  Petersburgh,  by  a  flattering  notice^  that  has  fructified, 
and  procured  for  them  all  a  rich  harvest  of  admiration  and  praise. 
But  the  Captain  is  less  of  a  general  or  set  encomiast  than  the 
Doctor;  he  can  find  fault,  and,  in  so  doing,  is  not  addicted  to 
euphemism ;  and  his  style  of  narrative  and  cast  of  sentiment, 
smack  of  his  professional  education  and  habits.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  quote  some  of  his  statements  and  opinions.  Within 
the  few  months  past,  the  attention  of  the  British  politicians  has 
been  attracted  to  a  single  octavo^  *^  The  Designs  cifBussia,^^  by 
Lieut  Colonel  De  Lacy  Evans,  who  investigates  the  situation  and 
views  of  the  gigantic  head  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  with  regard  to 
the  independence  of  the  other  nations,  and  particularly  the  inte- 

frity  of  the  British  power  and  dominions.  We  have  this  pro- 
uction,  too,  before  us,  and  may  find  room  for  some  of  the  co- 
lonel's principal  suggestions.  His  alarm  is  not  without  founda- 
tion; nor  is  it  new  or  peculiar.  Similar  appeals  were  made,  many 
years  ago,  to  the  cabinets  interested  in  the  question.  In  1739, 
Algarotti  clearly  foreboded  the  present  enlargement  and  prepo- 
tency of  Russia :  Rousseau  threatened  the  West  with  an  invasion 
of  the  northern  Tartars,  and  had  a  vision  of  the  Calmucs  under 
the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre.  In  1812,  Napoleon  caused  a  vo- 
lume to  be  prepared,  on  the  Progress  of  the  Russian  Power^ 
in  which  the  fearful  growth,  tendencies,  and  objects  of  the  con- 
tinental rival  of  France,  are  exhibited  and  discussed  with  the 
broadest  inquiry,  and  most  elaborate  minuteness  and  skill.  Co- 
lonel Evans  is  not  a  peerless  statesman  nor  practised  writer,  and 
much  of  his  matter  is  too  hypothetical  and  conjectural.  He  has 
condescended  to  advert  to  our  republic,  with  speculations  which 
are  really  so  pleasant,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  reciting 
them  before  we  proceed  with  Dr.  Granville.  General  Jackson 
will  be  the  bugbear  of  England,  as  he  has  been  of  a  part  of  his 
own  countrymen.  Colonel  Evans,  after  bavins  put  Turkey  into 
the  grasp  of  Russia,  and  in  array  against  Great  Britain,  continues 
thus : — 

*|  Should  the  American  general,  now  a  candidate  for  the  hig^hest  ofHce  in  the 
United  States,  still  survive,  and  be  then,  for  instance,  in  his  second  or  third  pre- 
sidentship, (which  is  by  no  means  impossible,  being  a  remarkably  hale  and 
strong  man,)  he  is  one  that  would  cooperate  against  the  British  ascendency  in 
Ireland,  with  a  peculiar  zeal  and  determination.  His  parents  are  said  to  have 
been  exiled  from  that  countty,  and  he  himself  is  understood  to  cherish  for  it  a 
most  fervent  remembrance. 

*'  The  desire  of  conquest  indulged  in  by  our  trans-Atlantic  descendants,  is. 
conmdering  the  nature  of  their  institutions,  sufficiently  absurd  <  nevertheless, 
fuch  is  the  fact :  and  tliere  is  no  public  man  in  all  the  Federacy,  more  likely  to 
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push  that  policy  to  its  uttermoBty  especiaUy  against  us,  than  the  indiTidtial  jtut 
alluded  to. 

"  The  Canadas  and  some  islands  of  the  Western  Main,  are  primary  and  un- 
questionable objects  of  their  ambition.  Now,  if  Ireland  should  oe  then  in  a  ^ 
affected  or  insurrectionary  state— should  some  imitatiTe  phantom  of  a  presiden- 
tiary  government  have  been  created  within  it,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  fulminate, 
from  any  beleaguered  fostness,  seditionary  decrees  resembling  those  now  sent 
forth  from  the  nascent  republic  of  Egina — in  what  better  mode  could  the  Ame- 
rican general  promote  the  agp^ressive  views  on  his  own  borders,  than  by  prepsN 
ing  a  number  of  small  fiist-sading  vessels  or  steamen,  for  the  successive  convey- 
ance, as  they  are  wanted,  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  to  the  insurgenti  \ 
How  are  we  to  prevent  these  supplies  being  landed,  in  some  of  the  multitude  of 
fine  ports  whicn  every  where  inident,  (especially  to  the  westward,)  the  Iridi 
coasts  ?  American  cruisers  or  privateers  would,  also,  under  these  drcnmstanoei^ 
fwarm  in  the  Irish  Channel  and  seas.  A  more  obvious,  an  easier,  cheaper,  or 
more  deciuve  diversion  against  the  British  power,  could  not,  it  is  mamfest,  be 
effected.  Is  it  by  vainly  attempting  to  conceal  tliese  matters,  that  they  are  to 
be  guarded  against  V* 

To  return  to  our  medical  traveller.  In  passing  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  he  successfully  administered  laudanum  to  the  countess, 
for  sea  sickness,  and  recommends  it  to  all  who  suffer  this  horri- 
ble qualm.  At  Ostend,  he  encountered  Capo  d'Istrias,  the  pre- 
sent Chief  Magistrate  of  Greece^  upon  whom  he  lavishes  enco* 
miums  for  his  talents,  judgment,  generosity,  and  refined  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks.  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  is  a  native 
of  Corfu,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  was  one  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander's  secretaries  of  state  for  the  Foreign  Department.  At 
Aix-ia-Chapelle,  the  doctor  is  reminded  of  the  familiar,  unreserv* 
ed  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  the  Emperors  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  one  side,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  the  celebrated  English  limner,  when  the  lat- 
ter drew  the  portraits  of  the  three  monarchs,  which  he  had  been 
commissioned  to  take  by  His  Britannic  Majesty.  More  than  one 
eminent  portrait-painter  has  commemorated  as  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  his  profession,  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  of  fa- 
miliar converse  with  the  great  and  the  illustrious  in  every  elevat- 
ed sphere  and  esteemed  pursuit  At  Cologne,  our  author  discov- 
ered that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  Eau  de  Cologne^  so  called, 
is  consumed  in  Europe,  than  is  made  in  the  town  ;  just  as  the 
traveller  may  learn  in  Portugal,  that  vastly  more  Port  wine  is 
drunk  abroad  than  is  produced  in  the  Portuguese  vineyards.  The 
excess  of  the  nominal  Bordeaux  wine  over  the  real  product,  is  be- 
yond all  calculation.  Of  Eau  de  Cologne,  about  thirty-eight 
thousand  bottles  are  annually  exported  from  tiie  place.  Dr.  Gran- 
ville was  struck  with  the  timber-rafts  on  the  Rhine,  which  are 
composed  of  many  thousand  trees,  lashed  together  in  layers,  frfr* 
quently  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  in  length,  aod 
from  sixty  to  eighty  in  breadth,  manned  by  eight  hundred  meo, 
who  lodge  in  a  small  village  of  wooden  huts,  neatly  erected  on 
the  float— >an  extraordinary  spectacle  on  the  whole.    The  great 
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literaiy  machine  at  Weimar — Landes  Industrie-Comptoir^^ 
the  establiahroent  for  the  translation  and  circulation  of  foreign 
books  and  the  preparation  of  lithographic  engravings-^-which  may 
be  said  to  inundate  Germany  with  literature  and  science — aston- 
ished our  traveller  as  much  as  the  endless  rafts.  At  Weimar,  on 
witnessing  the  portentous  energy  of  the  Germans  at  the  ta- 
ble d^hotej  he  indulges  himself,  after  the  manner  of  Sterne,  in  a 
digression  on  Stomachs;  condemning  and  ridiculing  those  phy- 
sicians who  class  morbid  stomachs  and  prescribe  accordingly. 
Our  doctor  affirms  that  ^<  one  can  no  more  find  two  stomachs, 
than  two  roses  alike,''  and  that  '<  the  whole  secret  lies  in  ^eam- 
ing  how  the  stomach  of  the  patient  has  been  educated,  and  deal- 
ing with  it  conformably."  Dietetic  hints  are  never  amiss.  Eat* 
ing  in  Germany,  at  the  ordins^ries,  was  not  the  most  delectable 
duty,  for  a  stomach  like  the  doctor's,  finished  in  London  and 
Paris;  but  sleeping  was  still  more  difficult  in  what  he  terms  a 
bachelor's  bed,  which  he  piteously  describes  as  follow:s: — 

*'  We  are  to  figure  to  ourselves  a  deep  wooden  cradle,  (which,  in  the  present 
instance,  was  made  of  highly  polished  mahogany,)  about  five  feet  four  hiches 
long,  and  just  three  feet  wide,  containing  m  hard,  thick  mattress  at  bottom,  rest- 
ing on  a  number  of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  and  a  full  feather  bed  at  the  top,  co- 
vered with  the  sheets,  over  which  is  kid.  as  the  onl^  cover,  a  puffy  silk  bag,  Uie 
length  and  breadth  of  the  crib,  stuffed  with  the  lightest  down,  and  weighing 
consequently  a  mere  nothing.  Two  square  pillows,  both  iBUed  with  feaUi^ers, 
and  a  straw  bolster  of  the  same  shape,  intenaed  to  raise  the  former,  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  theAi  considerable  inclination^  These,  from  their  great  sbe* 
take  up  at  least  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  bed,  so  that  to  lie  flat  in  it,  is  out 
of  the  question.  A  large  proportion  of  the  miseries  of  human  lifo  are  really  so 
many  ban  boru,  compared  to  the  misery  endured  in  such  a  bed.  If  you  attempt 
to  stretch  your  leg^  the  solid  footboard  reminds  you  to  keep  your  knees  benti 
if  you  turn  on  your  side,  ugnin  the  poor  knees  are  the  sufferers,  for  you  are  sure 
of  knocking  them  violentfy  against  the  sideboards.  The  feather  bed  heats  your 
loins — the  down  bag  heats  your  chest — ^the  feather  pillows  heat  your  shoulders— 
and  by  the  time  you  are  worked  up  into  a  fever,  perspiration  flowing  from  eveiy 
pore,  and  drowsiness  at  hist  overpowering  you — off  flies^  at  an  unlucl^  turn,  the 
flimsy  and  untucked  bag  under  which  you  were  buried ;  and  a  chattering  i£iver 
of  the  ,frame  awakens  you  to  the  full  consciousness  of  bruised  flesh,  sore  bonei^ 
broken  back,  and  stiff  neck,  with  parched  mouth,  and  si  dreadful  headach  into 
the  bargain — the  inevitable  results  of  such  a  feathered  nest"  * 

The  music  at  Berlin,  indemnified  him  for  the  miseries  of  the 
cradle;  and  he  truly  exclaims,  when  he  had  heard  Winter's  new 
opera  (Das  Unterbrochen  Opferfest) — ^^  no  person  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  diffisrence  between  the  performance  of  this,  or  any 
other  piece  of  music,  by  a  German  orchestra  and  the  orchestra  of 
any  other  nation^  who  has  not  heard  both."  Mademoiselle iSim- 
tag  was  the  star  or  the  magnet  of  the  Prussian  metropolis  at  this 
period.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  ^l  rapturous  delineation  of 
her  person,  and  a  learned  analysis  of  her  vocal  powers  and  skill. 
The  German  language  is  proscribed  as  utterly  unsuitable  for  the 
musical  expression  of  the  softer  passions.  Our  doctor  places  the 
German  next  to  the  English  tragedians,  allows  the  Germans  a 
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eonsiderable  degree  of  merit  in  the  walks  of  genteel  comedy, 
and  represents  broad  farce  to  be  decidedly  their  Jbri.  For  the 
instruction  of  the  American  faculty,  we  note  that  the  knowledge 
of  diseases  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Germa- 
ny which  Dr.  Granville  visited,  is  in  general  sound,  because 
founded  on  an  excellent  academical  and  medical  education  ;  but 
that  it  is  also  occasionally  eccentric,  generally  too  systematic, 
and  partakes  of  idealism;  while  the  treatment  of  diseases  is 
too  experimental  and  pharmacological.  We  shall  now  overleap 
atill  more  of  his  route,  and  take  him  up  at  Strelna,  eighteen 
versts  from  St  Petersburgh.  He  informs  us,  that  an  uniifterrupt- 
ed  line  of  sumptuous  palaces,  built  in  every  variety  of  chaste, 
fanciful  and.  imitative  architecture,  flanks  the  right  side  of  the 
road,  thence  to  the  capital.  They  are  the  country-seats  of  opu- 
lent Russian  families,  who  occupy  them  during  the  short-lived 
summer  of  the  north.  At  St.  Petersburgh  the  Doctor  became  aa 
inmate  of  Count  Woronzow,  and  of  course  was  admirably  situat- 
ed for  all  his  purposes.  He  presents  the  city  to  his  readers  in  the 
following  picture:    , 

**  The  ffenend  coup  tTceil  which  the  Imperial  Rendence  of  St  Petenburgfa  pie* 
■ents  to  the  trtveller,  is  one  of  the  most  ixtagnificent  in  Eorope.  It  does  not, 
like  that  of  Naples  and  Constantinople,  heightened  by  the  i<ia|^c  effect  of  the 
surrounding  country,  convey  the  idea  of  beautiful  nature  and  picturesque  ntai- 
tiofi ;  neither  is  the  impression  first  received,  on  entering  the  spacious  streeti 
and  extensive  squares  of  St.  Petersburgh,  fi^e  that  which  the  capitals  of  Lod* 
don  and  Paris  excite,  when  first  beheld,  imparting  at  once  just  notions  of  the 
wealth,  splendour,  and  luxuiy  of  their  inhabitants.  But  it  surprises  more  tbaa 
either,  from  the  ^^reat  number  and  magnitude  of  the  public  buikUngs,  from  the 
bold  style  of  architecture  which  pervades  eveiy  part,  and  from  the  total  absence 
of  those  dark  and  wretched  courts  and  lanes,  tne  abode  of  the  lowest  dssses, 
which,  in  other  cities,  obtrude  themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  in  the 
midst  of  grandeur  and  stateliness  of  exterior. 

'*  It  was  not  without  some  reason,  that  a  French  traveller  newly  arrived  in  thii 
city,  asked  where  tlie  people  lived  ?  '  Partout  on  ne  rencontre  que  des  pskif 
et  d'innombrables  edifices,'  he  observed ;  and  the  remark  thus  hr  was  conect 
No  capital  in  Europe  can,  in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  St  Petersbuigh;  fiv 
no  where  else  do  we  meet  with  buildings  of  such  striking  appearance,  nor  does 
any  other  city  contain  so  many  private  houses,  which  might  rival  the  pabca  of 
Rome.     St  Petersburgh  is,  in  fact,  a  city  of  palaces." 

"  St.  Petersburgh,  according  to  the  latest  observations,  is  situated  in  htitnde 
590  55^  31''.  This  line  passes  precisely  through  the  principal  islands  in  Uie  Neva, 
the  observatoiy,  and  the  Imperial  Palace,  at  which  latter  point  it  is  intetseeted 
by  the  meridian,  48®  east  of  the  island  of  Ferroe.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  town  is  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  having  a  western  aspect  incfia- 
ed  to  the  north.  Opposite  to  this  part,  are  two  large  and  three  leaser  isluidii 
formed  by  the  Neva  and  its  branches,  swarming  with  popdlation,  and  crowded 
with  public  buildings  and  establishments.  On  the  main  land,  eastward  of -the 
island,  and  stretching  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  another  £viii6B  of 
the  town,  which  is  becoming  every  day  more  worthy  of  notice. *• 

*'  One  of  the  most  remarxable  and  striking  features  of  this  great  roetropQli% 
is  doubtlessly  the  Neva ;  a  river  which,  wheUier  we  cdnsider  its  origin,  its  ism- 
dity,  great  depth,  and  the  beautiful  transparent  blue  colour  dT  its  water,  or  tbe 
advantages  it  affords,  stamps  the  character  of  the  capital  as  one,  on  that  account, 
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unrivaUed  in  Europe.  Travellers  accustomed  to  behold  onl^  ^e  muddy  streams 
that  traverse  the  principal  cities  of  Europe, — impressed  with  the  recollectiont 
of  the  clay-mixed  currents  which  flow  between  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the 
Seine,  the  Po,  the  Amo,  and  Tiber,  the  Elbe,  the  Spree,  and  the  Vistula^-on 
approaching-  the  embankments  of  the  Neva,  as  it  rushes  past  the  palaces  of  SL 
Petersburich,  must  be  struck  at  once  with  surprise  and  delight  at  the  novelty  of 
the  scene." 

"  Irukpendently  of  the  Neva,  St  Petersburgh  has  the  advantage  of  beii^ 
watered  by  other  smaller  rivers,  which,  with  three  handsome  canals,  serve  to  fix 
very  distinctly  the  limits  of  the  different  districts,  while  they  also  add  to  thft 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  town,  as  well  as  to  the  accommodation  of  the  inlift> 
bitants  $  for  in  summer  most  of  these  are  navijnible,  and  all  of  them  commumr 
cate,  in  some  way  or  other,  with  the  Fluvitu  Fhmorum^  the  Great  Neva." 

*<  When  I  beheld  for  the  first  time  both  banks  of  the  Neva  lined  with  such 
magnificent  buildings,  and  their  varied  architectural  beauties  reflected  in  the 
unruffled  mirror  of  the  most  majestic  river  I  had  ever  seen,  my  surprise  equalled 
my  admiration.  Numerous  vessels  were  sailing  down  its  stream,  pleasure  boati 
and  gondolas  plied  on  the  still  surface  {  and,  to  give  to  the  whole  a  still  more  in- 
teresting appearance,  the  bulls  of  a  ship  of  war  of  three  decks,  and  of  a  seven- 
ty-four, both  launched  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  St  Petersbuigh,  were  lying 
in  front  of  the  superb  building  of  the  Academy  of  Arts. 

"  The  charm  of  this  sceneiy,  and  that  of  the  still  more  imposing  spectacle 
presented  by  a  range  of  stately  palaces  running  westward  for  the  space  of  a  mile 
on  the  left  embankment,  are  not  lost  even  on  a  winter's  morning,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  clear,  and  the  sky  of  that  deep  azure  which  is  alone  to  oe  seen  in  frosty 
regions." 

"  A  few  days  after  our  arrival,  the  Count  requested  one  of  his  aid-dC'Campib^ 
the  Prince  HerheoulidzefT,  a  Circassian  nobleman,  whose  amiable  disposition  «ad 
refined  manners  have  won  the  affections  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  to  accom- 
pany a  piedical  friend  and  myself,  to  see  the  jinterior  of  the  Admiralty.  The  ele- 
vated tower  of  this  building,  offers  an  excellent  opportuni^  of  taking  a.perisco- 
p.ic  bird's  eye  view  of  the  city ;  we  at  the  same  time  ascended  to  the  extcrnaT 
galleiy  placed  around  the  lantern,  which,  surmounting  the  dome,  serves  aa  a 
baae  to  the  beautiful  and  richly  gilt  spire  that  rises  from  this  point,  eighty-five 
feet  high.  In  this  situation,  we  found  ourselves  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Neva ;  and  never  did  a  more  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  greet  the  eye  of  an  inquiring  traveller,  than  burst  upon  us,  whes 
we  stepped  out  on  the  circular  balcony.  The  day  was  one  of  the  finest  seen  in 
this  climate.  An  uninterrupted  sunshine  lighted  up  every  part  of  the  surround- 
ing panorama,  and  there  was  a  transparency  in  the  atmosphere,  which  made 
every  object  still  more  conspicuous. 

**  The  first  impression  received  on  looking  around,  when  hundreds  of  fine  pa- 
laces, colonnades,  statues,. and  towering  spires,  with. not  a  few  specimens  of  the 
pure  Grecian  style  of  building,  attract  the  attention,  would  iead  one  to  imagine 
oneself  suddenly  transported  to  a  newly  erected  city  of  Greece,  in  the  time  of 
Pericles.  But,  when  we  connected  those  different  objects  with  the  long,  straight^' 
and  wide  streets,  flanked  with  houses  of  various  but  generally  handsome  de- 
signs—when  we  marked  the  bustle  of  the  multitude— the  great  and  motley  va- 
riety of  costumes,  most  of  them  picturesque — the  bizarrerie  of  the  different  ye- 
hHiha  that  glided  before  us,  some  training  silently  along  the  handsome  area  that 
lay  immediately  below  us,  intersecting  each  other  in  a  thousand  directional 
others  rapidly  coursing  on  low  wheels,  with  horses  that  are  taught  antics  and 
gambols  in  their  course — now  and  then  a  stately  carriage  drawn  by  fourshorsea^ 
guided  by  a  long-bearded  coachman,  whose  waist  is  eompressed  by  a  silken 
sash,  with  a  square  cap  of  crimson  velvet  placed  diagonallv  on  his  head,  and 
who  was  heard  urgrin^  tlie  distant  leaders,  under  the  control  of  a  little  urchin  \ 
we  were  recalled  m  our  imagination  to  present  times,  and  to  reality,  and  we 
surveyed  with  admiration  this  youngest  of  the  European  capital^  and  the  oapi* 
tal  of  the  largest  empire  in  Europe." 
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A  model  of  St  Petersburgh,  on  a  scale  withoat  example,  was 
sent  thence  to  London  during  Dr.  Granville's  visit  It  was  exe- 
cuted by  an  Italian  artist,  Signor  Rossi,  and  includes  every 
building  in  all  the  various  and  most  minute  details,  with  a  strict 
observance  of  the  proportions,  distances  and  relative  positions. 
This  work  occupies  more  than  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  seven- 
ty-four  in  length,  and  filled  five  large  wagons.  The  population 
of  the  Russian  metropolis,  which,  in  1801,  was  S30,000,  is  now 
320,000.  It  is  continually  expanding  by  the  addition  of  magnifi- 
cent palaces  and  churches,  besides  the  new  streets  and  squares 
which  business  creates.  By  law,  the  name  of  the  proprietor  or 
tenant  of  every  house  is  inscribed  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  it 
The  footways,  paved  with  white  granite  flags,  are  raised  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  general  level  of  the  streets,  most  of 
which  are  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide. 
There  are  not  fewer  than  seventy  bridges,  one  half  of  which  are 
of  granite,  and  eight  or  ten  of  iron;  but  no  permanent  one  has  been 
attempted  over  the  main  river,  on  account  of  the  floating  ice. 
The  quays  of  the  Neva,  and  canals,  deserve  to  be  styled  magni- 
ficent They  are,  in  the  ensemble,  absolutely  unrivalled.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  fashionable  and  unushionable  districts  of 
St  Petersburgh,  is  as  strongly  marked  as  it  is  in  London.  Everj 
large  city,  in  fact,  even  in  republics,  has  a  Cauri-end,  where 
the  more  wealthy  and  refined  are  supposed  to  be  collected,  and 
either  just  claims,  or  false  airs,  of  superiority,  are  particularly 
prevalent  Walking  is  not  i  la  mode  in  the  Russian  capita)| 
though  pedestrians  have  no  where  more  comfort  and  security, 
and  more  <^  points  of  view  and  objects  of  interest"  Authority 
keeps  the  pavements  cle^r  &nd  clean,  and  sweeps  away  all  the 
mendicants.  *It  is  indispensable  that  all  fashionable  visits  should 
be  paid,  all  dinner  parties  attended,  in  a  coach  and  four — a  cus- 
tom of  which  Captain  Jones  complains  as  somewhat  expensive. 
The  public  means  of  conveyance  to  and  from  St  Petersbui^h, 
are  as.  numerous  as  those  to  be  found  in  any  other  country,  rri- 
vate  carriages  are  seldom  drawn  by  fewer  than  three,  and  often 
by  four,  six,  and  eight  horses.  The  national  vehicle,  the  Drosky 
— a  bench  with  springs  and  cushions  on  four  wheels — did  not 
gain  the  favour  of  Captain  Jones.  He  considers  the  motion  as 
<<  absolutely  tormenting,"  and  the  exposure  dreadful.  The  Rus- 
sians have  gorgeous  equipages  and  fine  horses.  The  number  of 
vehicles  of  all  sorts  used  in  the  capital,  has  been  estimated  at  fifty 
thousand.  A  mailre  d^hotelj  and  tjhe  cook  of  a  patrician,  will  not 
go  to  market  on  foot  Every  man  iii  good  circumstances  keeps 
his  carriage.  In  May  1827,  a  steam  vessel,  larger  than  a  first  rate 
frigate,  began  to  ply  between  London  and  St  Petersburgh,  and 
performed  the  voyage  in  nine  or  ten  days. 
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The  Russian  capital,  according  to  Dr.  Granville,  is  not  excel- 
lently provided  with  hotels  or  great  inns,  but  this  in  part  is  ow- 
ing to  **  the  ready  hospitality  of  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
frequently  imitated  by  the  wealthy  merchants  and  the  middle 
classes  of  inhabitants."  A  foreigner,  well  introduced,  may  count 
upon  being  asked  to  dine  out  almost  daily.  Captain  Jones,  on 
the  contrary,  asserts,  that  probably  there  never  was  a  capital 
<^  so  little  distinguished  for  hospitality ;"  and  this,  he  adds,  is  a 
general  complaint,  which  he  had  no  particular  reason  to  make, 
for  he  received  <^more  invitations  than  his  neighbours."  Of  good 
society,  the  classes  are  as  numerous  as  in  the  other  great  capitals 
of  Europe ; — with  regard  to  the  ladies.  Dr.  Granville  thinks, 
that  in  point  of  manners,  and  general  dignity  of  deportment, 
they  yield  to  none  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  fair  sex  else- 
where ;  and  some  of  them  he  deems  superior,  in  accomplishments 
and  the  more  solid  advantages  of  education.  Of  the  Russian 
merchants  resident  in  St.  Petersburgh,  the  younger  part  do  not 
differ  from  persons  of  the  same  age  and  order  in  Germany.  Ma- 
ny of  the  older  have  relinquished  the  native  dress,  A  consider- 
able part,  (about  one  ninth,)  of  the  population  of  St  Petersburgh, 
consists  of  foreigners,  of  whom  the  most  numerous  are  the  Ger- 
mans, next  to  them  the  French,  and  then  the  English.  The  lat- 
ter mix  less  in  society  with  the  natives  than  they  did  formerly. 
It  is  no  longer  the  policy  of  the  government  to  tempt  foreigners 
to  settle  in  the  empire,  except  as  colonists.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  proportion  of  strangers,  and  its  influence  upon  the  ge- 
neral character  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  our  author  be- 
lieves that  almost  every  custom  connected  with  the  religioti,  ha- 
bits, amusements,  and  peculiar  mode  of  living  of  the  Russian, 
is  as  strongly  illustrated  in  every  part,  and  on  every  occasion, 
at  St  Petersburgh,  as  in  Moscow.  Yet,  we  should  infer  that 
the  former  city  represents  less  strongly  and  comprehensively,  the 
mass  of  the  native  population,  than  any  other  European  metro- 
polis.   The  Emperor  Nicholas  himself,  said  to  the  Doctor  :— 

^*  AHez  ^  Moscow — Vous  veirez  une  vilk  qui  m^rite  k  tout  ^gard  I'attention 
d'un  voyageur.  Vous  nous  Toyez  ici  (s^  St.  Petersbouif )  dans  des  hsibits  tout 
neufs,  que  nous  tacbons  de  porter  le  mieux  possible ;  nuus  s^  Moscow  on  voit  le 
Russe  tel  qu'il  est,  on  decourre  ce  qu'il  a  6X6,  et  on  peut  juger  par  \k  ce  qu*ii 
pourra  derenir  un  jour.  Certes,  I'ancienne  capitale  de  la  Russie  doit  ofTrir  des. 
reflections  int^ressantes  k  une  personne  instruite  et  sans  pr^jug^." 

Dr.  Granville  speaks  favourably  of  the  climate  of  St  Peters- 
burgh, against  which,  in  the  winter,  precautions  and  defences 
abound,  that  counteract  or  defeat  its  inclemency.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  that  hyperborean  season ; — he  treats  it  as  a  luxury, 
when  ^^the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the  rivers  and  canals 
frozen,  the  air  pure,  and  the  sky  serene."  So  is  it  in  our  North 
American  climate;  and  we  may  repeat  aftei'  him — "one  feels 
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then  more  than  usual  energy  and  elasticity,  more  inclination  to 
exercise,  digests  his  food  better,  has  excellent  nights,  grows  ro- 
bust, keeps  disease  at  bay,  and  smiles  at  the  doctor J^^  In  gene- 
ral, the  snowy  days  in  the  year,  from  October  to  May,  amount 
to  eighty  or  ninety, — and  the  quantity  of  snow  is  immense. 
Storms  and  drifts  are  frequent  The  Aurora  Borealis  appears, 
on  an  average,  twenty-one  times  annually.  There  are  so  few 
diseases  of  the  chest,  catarrhs,  and  defluxions,  and  feverish  colds, 
in  the  Russian  capital,  that  our  traveller  was  <<  quite  surprised, 
on  bearing  consumption  quoted  as  an  endemic  complaint"  Dt' 
termination  of  the  blood  to  the  head  is  common,  and  ascribed 
to  the  use  of  stoves  in  confined  rooms :  scrofula  exists  in  great 
force ;  scarlet  fever  and  erysipelasy  prevail  more  than  in  any 
other  capital  of  the  same  extent ;  and  the  Doctor  testifies,  that 
at  least  one  out  of  every  three  persona  of  both  sexes,  labours 
under  the  hemorrhoids^  and  foreigners  seldom  escape.  This 
malady  he  avers  to  be  strictly  indigenous.  He  describes,  in 
abundant  detail,  the  means  employed  to  preserve  a  warm  tem- 
perature in  the  Russian  dwellings,  and  particularly  the  petch  or 
stove,  which  is  unique,  and  which  he  celebrates  as  by  far  a  more 
rational  and  effectual  mode  of  warming  a  house,  than  either  the 
coal-grate  of  England,  the  blazing  hearth  of  France,  or  the  iron- 
stove  of  Germany.  He  dwells,  throufi;h  six  pages,  upon  that 
great  winter  luxury  of  the  Russians,  their  peculiar  bath,  which 
no  tourist  fails  to  mention,  but  which  every  one  has  not  courage 
to  try.  Dr.  Granville  ^Metermined  to  ascertain  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  by  his  own  experience,  the  nature  and  form  of  such  a 
bath,''  and  narrates  every  appearance  and  incident  in  the  course 
of  his  enterprise ;  still,  we  prefer  the  report  of  Captain  Jones, 
as  less  lengthy f  and  more  quaint  and  honest,  and  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  quote  the  latter  :— 

*'  Having  seen  and  heardso  much  of  the  Russian  batba^  we  determined  to  tiy 
the  effect  of  one,  contraiy  to  the  advice  of  our  medical  friends  and  others^  many 
of  whom  had  been  born  and  lived  nearly  all  their  lives  in  Russia,  without  venturio; 
the  experiment.  We  accordingly  repaired  to  that  which  is  esteemed  the  best  in 
this  city ;  and  I  will  describe  uie  wh^e  thing  precisely  as  it  was  administered. 
The  baths  are  private,  and  only  contain  one  person.  First,  there  is  a  dressinf^ 
room  at  a.  moderate  temperature,  with  cushions  and  conveniences  for  the  toilette. 
When  undressed,  a  fellow  presents  himself  stark-naked,  and  conducts  you  into 
the  bath,  a  good  sized  room,  having  a  bench  like  a  bedstead,  with  a  slight  rise 
for  the  heacL  At  the  opposite  side  are  fitted  up  shelves  like  flower  stands,  which 
terminate  with  a  similar  bench  or  bedstead,  to  be  subsequently  uaed.  The  bath 
is  at  a  hip^h  but  not  oppresave  temperature,  and  is  furnished  with  several  pipes, 
communicating  with  water,  from  the  freeing  to  the  boiling  point. 

"  You  first  of  all  sit  down  on  the  bench,  while  he  forms  a  lather  and  sooun 
your  head  well,  after  which,  he  prepares  a  bundle  of  soft  shavinn^  with  soap 
and  hot  water,  when  he  obliges  you  to  lie  down  at  fiill  length,  wlme  he  curries 
you  aU  over  on  both  sides.  After  this,  you  stand  up  and  are  linied  with  tepid 
water,  when  he  prepares  a  bunch  of  birch  leaves,  and  obliges  you  to  laount  by 
fbe  shelves,  or  steps,  to  the  upper  bench  before  described.    He  now  throws  «|r 
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ter  on  a  hot  iron,  which  produces  such  a  vapour  or  steamy  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  support  the  heat :  he  then  obliges  you  to  lie  down,  «nd,  with  the 
birch  leaves,  peiibrmsthe  same  operation  he  had  previously  done  with  the  shavings^ 
except  that  while  you  are  roaring-  out  with  pain  from  the  heat,  and  begging  to 
be  relieved,  yet,  ifraid  to  lift  your  head,  because  every  inch  m  height,  m>m  the 
vapour  ascending,  causes  some  increase  in  the  intenseness  of  tiiie  heat,  the  fellow 
coldly  kfTects  in^fference,  and  laughs  at  your  request,  or  sings  a  few  words  of  a 
song.    At  length  he  relieves  you,  when,  pumping  down  as  hastily  as  possible 
firom  a  heat  which  really  struck  me  as  red  hot,  and  I  thought  must  have  brought 
the  skin  off,  the  fellow  adroitly  seizes  the  moment  you  are  on  your  leg^  to  pour 
buckets  of  cold  water  on  your  head.    The  first  gives  a  violent  and  unexpected 
shock,  which  you  instantaneously  recover ;  and  Uie  second  produces  a  most  de- 
lightful glow,  a  perfect  elysian  feel,  which  you  would  willingly  continue ;  but, 
fiMuful  of  checking  the  perspiration  too  long,  the  bath  is  brought  to  a  higher 
temperature,  and,  when  the  pores  are' again  open,  and  perspiration  appears,  the 
Russian  bath  finishes,  you  return  to  your  dressing-room,  wrap  warmly  up,  get 
into  your  carriage  drive  home,  lie  down  on  your  bed  much  relaxed  for  an  hour, 
af^  which  you  feel  quite  restored,  and  are  fit  for  any  thing.    Indeed,  two  hours 
after,  I  joined  a  large  party  at  dinner,  with  a  most  excellent  appetite.  The  price 
of  a  private  bath  is  two  rubles  and  a  half,  and  I  gave  one  to  tlie  attendant   The 
common  ones  vary  fW>m  ten  to  fifty  copecks  <  they  are  merely  large  rooms, 
constantly  filled  with  vapour.    Tlie  bathers  take  their  own  birch  leaves  with 
them,  and  mutually  scour  each  other,  but,  as  they  cannot  have  cold  water  in- 
nde,  they  either  plunge  into  the  river,  as  we  marked  at  Helungifbrs,  or  if  it  i» 
winter,  the  yard  being  full  of  snow,  they  roll  themselves  in  it,  and  then  return 
to  the  bath  for  a  moment,  to  restore  perspiration.   After  this,  they  dress  as  usual, 
and  walk  home,  or  remain  in  the  cold,  washing  their  clones.    This  must  be  the 
effect  of  habit,  as  it  certainly  would  be  extremely  dangerous  for  a  stranger  to  be 
80  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  liter  being  so  much  relaxed.     Fortunately, 
the  Greek  religion  requires  ablution  before  attending  the  church,  and,  equally 
fortunately,  the  attendance  is  exacted  twice  a  week,  so  that  the  lower  classes  by 
this  means  ensure  health  and  cleanliness  of  body,  which  otherwise,  from  the 
length  of  time  they  wear  their  garments,  (as  I  have  before  noticed,)  could  not 
be  preserved. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  must  sa^  that  these  baths  present  a  gfreater  want  of  deli* 
cacy,  than  it  is  possible  to  imagine  in  civilized  society)  and  yet,  within  these  few 
years,  they  have  been  much  reformed.  Originally,  there  was  no  distinction  of 
sexes,  both  promiscuously  entering  the  same  bath,  and  rendering  mutual  assist- 
ance. Indeed,  in  many  places,  the  old  custom- is  not  abolished,  and  in  all  it  is 
not  conndered  indelicate  to  enter  the  court  appropriated  to  the  females,  who 
continue  their  cold  ablutions,  apparently  unconscious  of  shame.  Added  to  this, 
it  is  said,  that  for  a  small  gratification  to  the  proprietors  or  attendants,  they  make 
no  difficulty  in  clandestinely  admitting  visiters  into  those  baths  that  are  supposed 
to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  use  of  younger  females.  In  short,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  any  public  custom,  or  establifiiment,  which  produces  more 
immoral  conduct  between  the  two  sexes.  Having,  as  a  traveller,  gratified  my 
curionty,  I  do  not  feel  any  desire  to  repeat  a  Russian  bath." 

The  Winter  Palace,  so  called  among  the  imperial  mansions  at 
St  Petersburgh,  occupies  an  area  of  four  hundred  thousand 
square  feet  There  are  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  principal 
rooms  on  the  first  story.  Neither  the  Tuileries  nor  the  palace  at 
Versailles,  possesses  any  saloon  so  rich  and  magnificent  as  the 
great  hall  of  St  George.  Another  of  the  apartments,  the  mili- 
tary gallery,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  is  entirely  cover- 
ed with  half-length  portraits  of  we  general  officers,  who  signal- 
ized themselves  in  the  Russian  service  during  Uie  war  with 
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France.    It  is  asserted,  that  upwards  of  two  thousand  persom 
habitually  reside  in  the  Winter  Palace^  and  even  a  larger  num- 
ber, when  the  emperor  is  in  St  Petersburgh.    Every  writer  on 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  Russians,  has  cited  the  populousness  of 
their  households.    Dr.  Granville  experienced  astonishment  at 
the  number  of  the  servants  in  the  great  families ; — generally  ten 
times  more  than  can  be  properly  occupied.   He  complains,  how- 
ever, that  during  his  apparition  in  St  Petersburgh,  he  never 
once  cast  his  eye  on  that  useful  being  ycleped  a  housemaid ;  and 
a  Russian  officer  of  distinction  emphatically  remarked  to  him^ 
<<  with  all  these  regiments  of  domestics,  there  is  not  a  woman 
any  where  to  make  your  bed,  or  dust  your  room,  both  operations 
being  performed  by  men,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  odi- 
ous in  my  sight"    Assuredly,  there  is  no  ground  for  a  similar 
lamentation  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  the  country  inns. 
Earlier  travellers  in  Russia,  had  the  most  florid  stories  to  relate, 
of  the  princely,  oriental  style  of  living  and  thronged  assemblages 
among  ihe  grandees,  many  of  whom  vied  even  with  the  sove- 
reigns, in  the  pomp  and  extent  of  their  establishments.    Our 
doctor  states  that  the  practice  of  keeping  house  on  a  scale  of 
such  magnitude,  is  completely  abolished  in  St  Petersburgh, 
where  a  change  has  been  wrought,  as  in  every  other  capital  of 
Europe,  <<  from  show,  number,  and  noise,  to  a  tasty  arrange- 
ment of  chaste  ornaments  and  useful  furniture,  the  selectioo  of 
a  few  persons,  and  quiet  conversation. "   The  quantity  of  cham- 
pagne which  he  saw  quaffed  in  the  Russian  metropolis,  astounded 
him ;  but  he  witnessed  much  less  of  inebriety  among  the  mul- 
titude, than  he  expected  to  see.    His  review  of  the  national 
dishes,  or  favourite  food,  must  destroy  the  appetite  of  all  fast- 
ing readers,  with  other  than  Sclavonian  or  Teutonic  palates. 
No  national  cookery  can  boast  of  a  greater  variety  of  dishes 
and  sauces ;  but  the  renowned  Kitchener,  as  a  declared  enemy 
to  ascescent  fermentation,  would,  we  think,  have  rejected  the 
whole.    Captain  Jones  relates  of  the  peasantry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow,  that  they  now  ent  potatoes  with  avidity, 
but  at  first  would  neither  plant  nor  touch  them,  ^'sayingthat 
they  were  the  devil's  fruit,  given  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
complaining  to  God  that  he  had  no  fruit,  when  he  was  desired 
to  search  in  the  earth  for  some,  which  he  did,  and  found  potor 
toes  J' 

At  the  beginning  of  his  second  volume,  Dr.  Granville  adven- 
tures upon  Uie  topics  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  the  Imperial 
fovemment,  <<with  great  diffidence  and  hesitation. ''  Captain 
ones  also  handles  the  Royal  personages,  in  the  most  civil  and 
grateful  manner,  but  not  with  the  delicate  touches  and  fine  fioa- 
rishes  which  distinguish  the  Doctor's  management  The  present 
Elmperor^-Nicholas,  appeared  to  the  Captain,  to  possess  every 
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requisite  quality  to  form  a  great  prince.  He  saw  him  first  at 
Plymouth,  in  1817,  and  found  him  at  St  Petersburgh,  where  he 
experienced  much  personal  kindness  from  him,  <<  a  good-looking 
young  man,  about  six  feet  one,  very  little  altered  since  his  visit 
to  Plymouth.''  Alexander  was  Emperor  when  Jones  saw  the 
court,  and  of  him  and  his  amiable  consort,  he  afSrms  that  <^  per- 
sonages more  truly  great  and.  good  never  existed."  At  court,  the 
empress,  and  the  empress  mother,  enchanted  our  worthy  tar«- 
the  latter  put  various  questions  to  him,  *'  finishing  with  the  usual 
French  compliment,  Je  suis  charmiej  fyc.^^  The  elder  dowa- 
ger has  a  <<tall,  commanding  person,  holding  her  head  erect> 
walking  with  much  majesty,  is  fond  of  state  and  ceremony,  and 
afiects  the  air  of  the  late  Catherine,  whom  she  is  said  to  resem- 
ble in  appearance."  Alexander's  person  was  so  familiar  to  Eu- 
rope directly,  and  is  so  well  known. in  America  by  engravings^ 
that  we  scarcely  need  copy  the  Captain's  portrait  of  <<  a  full- 
faced,  fresh-coloured,  good  looking  man,  with  light  hair,  rather 
bald,  but  large  whiskers,  and  about  five  feet  nine  inches  high."/. 
The  Grand  Duke  Michael,  himself  welcomed  the  Captain  at  tbe  ^^ 
art^lery-school,  and  conducted  him  through. the  hospitals  of  thef 
Imperial  guards.  His  highness'had  ^^  the  gruff^t  voice  for  a  young 
man"  that  his  proteg^  ever  heard,  and  gave  a  specimen  of  his  se* 
verity  as  a  disciplinarian,  in  this  mode.  The  guard  Was  not  turn- 
ed out  for  him  in  one  of  the  hospitals.  The  party  proceeded  to 
the  wards,  when  the  officer  of  the  guard  came  like  a  culprit : — 
^<  the  Duke  gave  him  a  deuce  qfa  wiggings  and  put  him  under 
arrest,"  but  soon  turned  to  the  Captain,  and  obiserved  with  a 
smile,  that  it  was  only  to  frighten  the  delinquent  We  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  operation  a  wigging  \b  ;  we  suppose  it  may 
be  some  process  with  the  hair,  like  the  deuce  of  a  pinching  or 
pulling  of  the  ears,  which  Napoleon  used  to  give  to  those  with 
whom  he  talked  closely  and  amicably,  as  Father  Escoiquiz  hath 
particularly  testi6ed. 

According  to  Dr.  Granville,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  thir- 
ty-two years  of  age  on  the  7th  July  18S7,  and  then  full  of  health 
and  energy.  He  was  educated  with  great  care  and  judgment, 
and  studied  the  art  and  science  of  military  operations,  under  very 
able  masters  and  veteran 'officers.  In  1816,  he  travelled  exten- 
sively in  foreign  countries,  for  improvement  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  has  proved  a  fond  and  faith- 
ful husband.  His  application  to  business  is  regular  and  severe. 
Dr.  Granville  saw  him  walking  and  riding  abroad,  with  the  em- 
press alone,  and  stopping  to  converse  familiarly  with  persons 
whom  he  recognised.  Hei  is,  pn  the  whole,  an  intelligent,  vigi- 
lant, intrepid,  and  liberal  monarch,  whose  personal  character 
and  political  principles,  our  Doctor  thinks,  are  ^'so  many  gua- 
rantees of  the  safety  of  the  confidence  which  other  sovereigns 
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-have  placed  in  hiiDy"  with  regard  to  the  system  of  universal 
peace.  How  far  that  confidence  has  been  confirmed  or  shaken  bj 
the  rationale  or  prosecution  of  the  present  war  against  Turkey, 
will,  probably,  soon  transpire.  The  physician-accoucheur  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  politician,  but  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  De  La- 
cy Evans  writes  professedly  as  such,  we  shall  extract  here,  some 
passages  of  that  section  of  his  pamphlet  which  is  headed  ^<  Pro- 
visional Government, — Alexander*  Nicholas"— -and  which  ex- 
emplifies his  spirit  generally,  and  does  rather  more  honour  to  his 
sagacity  and  accuracy,  than  our  quotation  about  General  Jackson. 


«!' 


The  Czar  has  just  invested  acme  Muscovite  Senator,  as  he  is  termed,  v^ith  the 
unlimited  government,  by  anticipation*  of  '  M  the  PnmneeM  vhich  sbaH  be  oc- 
cupied by  nit  armies  beyond  the  Drniube!*  the  Principafities  being  mcindedia 
this  investiture. 

"  Now,  the  aeennd  province  beyond  the  Danube,  (Roumelia.)  being  the  reiy 
next  one  to  that  now  actually  occupied  by  the  heads  of  the  Kussian  coIumiMi 
will  enable  the  senator  to  extend  the  wand  of  his  high  office  over  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  How  many  more  beyond  these  two  proviocea  are  to  be  com- 
prehended under  the  ample  'all,'  it  might  be  hazardous  to  conjecture;  biit» 
certain  it  is,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  moderation  of  the  Czar,  hb  aimies 
cannot  stop  there,— they  must  absolutely  go  on,  or  recede. 

'*  But  we  hare  been  told  of  the  moderation  and  good  faith  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  now  tlie  same  qualities  are  as  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  Csar 
Kicholas.  The  former  is  indeed  weU.  known  to  have  been  of  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  of  great  amenity  and  ^odness  of  heart,  whoae  memory  therefore 
well  deserves  being  cherished  by  his  subjects.  He  was  a  suoce«f\iI,  indefirtigt- 
blc  sidministrator  in  aO  the  departments  4  a  martinet  in  military  details,  but  desti- 
tute of  the  higher  (qualifications  of  that  or  any  other  art  1  a  civilian  by  tempera- 
ment ;  and,  though  mcapable  of  creating  great  plans,  labouring  with  a  laudable 
and  unwearied  assiduity  on  those  that  were  handed  down  to  him  by  his  cele- 
brated progenitors.  Furthermore,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  that,  in  his  great- 
est peril,  he  evinced  a  calni  fortitude  $  and,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  was  not  devoid 
of  equanimity.   Here  his  panegyric  ceases. 

"  Fickleness,  political  immorality,. and,  to  use  a  gentle  term,  political  duplici- 
ty of  the  deepest  die,  are  flagrantty  distinguishable  in  his  public  deportment  ia 
other  respects.  From  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  or  at  least  fiom  the  interview  at  E^ 
furt,  he  appears  to  have  been  total^  deluded,  perverted,  or  subdued  by  die  na- 
gic  superiority  of  Napoleon's  genius.  He  came  into  Austria,  to  assist  the  Em- 
peror Francis ;  soOn  afler^  he  joined  in  an  attack  on  that  Frince,  and  accepted, 
as  hb  share  in  the  spoil,  Austrian  Gallida.  He  entered  th«  North  of  Gennanyi 
ostensibly  to  restore  the  then  profoundly  and  not  Undeservedly  opproaed  Prus- 
sian king  (  he  was  almost  instantly  beaten,  and  bribed  into  an  iniquitous  com- 
pact, which  transferred  to  him  a  g^ood  portion  of  his  Prussian  friend's  dominioDS. 
He  now  required,  that  his  brother-in-law  of  Stockholm  should  inutate  this  oje- 
morable  versatility,  and  declare  war  a^nst  Engjland.  The  Swede  refiised  to  ^ 
late  his  en^gcmcnts.  Alexander  invited  the  subiects  of  lus  relative  to  fbnwear 
their  allegiance, — made  pecuniary  tenders  to  the  Swedish  soldiery, — in^-aded 
Sweden, — permanently  possessed  himself  of  those  commanding  stations  and  bul- 
warks of  the  Daltie,  Finland,  Bothnia,  Aland, --leagued  with  an  infamous  paitjr 
of  boyards  against  their  sovereign,— «Dd,  in  short,  compasMd  the  depositioft  a 
Ihe  imprudent  Gustavus. 

"  For  years  he  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  content  to  witness,  and  even 
aid  in  the  open  violence  or  flagitious  machiavehsm,  by  which  the  ancient  mo- 
narchies of  western  and  southern  Europe  were  successfully  usurped  or  subvert- 
ed. He  pandered,  in  truth,  it  may  be  aaid»  to  the  terrifiic  and  wide  sweeptag 
career  of  the  French  emperor,  on  the  condition,  (and  that  only  partially  con- 
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ceded.)  that  he  might  himself  be  permitted  quietly  to  digmember,  in  a  more 
gndual  manner,  the  states  of  his  weaker  neighbours. 

**  It  was  not  the  generous  sympathy,  or  the  enlarged  and  magnanimouB  states- 
manship of  Uie  Autoerat,  which  made  4iim  a  chief  actor  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  nation.  Far  from  it.  He  would  have  been— <deny  it  who  can  !)-^>-an  accom- 
plice,—but  the  infuriate  presumption  of  Napoleon  would  insist  on  bis  being  also 
a  degraded  dependent.** 

**  Had  he^  indeed,  succeeded  in  peaceable  times,  to  a  constitutional  authority, 
he  might,  and  probably  would,  have  been  a  well^rincipled  and  beneficent 
prince  I  but  having,  in  effect,  been  bom  to  a  military  one,  he  has  performed  the 
r61e  idlotted  to  him  by  the  accident  of  birth,  and  fulfilled  his  part  in  the  pur- 
suits of  a  characteristically  agfgressive  domination.  And  so  it  is  that  he  contriv- 
ed to  appropriate  disftricta,  states,  or  provinces,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  of  more  than 
double  the  extent  of  the  Britisli  empire^  besides  a  prodigious  tract,  to  which  he 
laid  claim  and  sent  colonies,  on  the  continent,  of  America. 

"  Scarcely  any  adjoining  power  has  escaped  the  consequences  of  this  purloin- 
ing and  incorporating  83r8temr-even  China  not  except^.  It  is  but  recently, 
1&3,  that  seven  Rhauns  of  the  Kirghis  and  Calmuck  tribes,  exchanged  the  su- 
premacy of  Pekin  for  that  of  St  Petersburgh.  Accordingly,  the  population  of 
these  dominions,  which,  at  the  accession  of  Alexander,  was  under  thirty-»x» 
amounted'  at  his  decease,  by  the  lowest  computation,  to  fif^y-fbur  or  fifty-five 
imllions." 

"  Of  the  present  emperor,  leas,  of  course,  is  known.  When  with  the  amiea 
in  France  and  Germany,  he  was  scarcely  twentyyears  of.  age,  and  not  being 
heir  to  the  crown,  attracted  little  observation.  His  fondness,  iMweircr,  for  the 
kingly  profession  of  arms,  or  at  least  for  the  semblance  of  it,  military  organixi^- 
tion  and  arrangement,  especially  in  the  higher  and  more  scientific  branches;  b|UI 
been  constant^  and  unequiyocally  displayed ;  while  his  personal  intrepidity  and 
firmness  were  no  less  conspicuous  during  the  insurrectionary  movement,  at  the 
period  of  his  accession ;  and  which,  it  is  averred,  (by  those  who  appear  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  state  of  that  country,)  had  considerable  ramifications  <  but 
tlie  immediate  explosion  of  which,  we  may  certainly  attribute,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  to  the  fermenting  inaction  of  the  army.  A  larre  unemployed  army  is 
every  where  a  dangerous  implement    The  remedy  has  been  now  adopted. 

*'  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  an  opinion,  pretty  ■  nearly  in  the  following 
words,  was  expressed  by  one  of  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  empire»  whose 
name,  were  it  right  to  be  mentioned,  would  carry  with  it,  even  in  thu  country,  a 
deg^e  of  autlyrity.  '  Rusna  hat  now  on  emperor,  whose  eharaeler  ia  matkta  by 
much  strongertraUtf  and  who  is  of  a  far  higher  ambition  than  disth^guished  hu 
late  brother  {  but  fhoee  qtudUies  will  not  sud&nly  reoeal  thenueloea.  They  wiH  be 
ffodwdly  disekmed  by  his  pubbe  conduct,*  The  truth  or  inaccuracy  of  this  opi- 
nion, will  soon,  fcom.  the  greatness  of  the  pending  events,  be  resolved.     *     * 

<*  As  to  the  reigning  autocrat,  although  it  is  but  the  otlier  day  the  diadem  has 
descended  to  him,  has  he  not  already  found  time  to  prosecute  successfully  an 
aggrandizing  policy  ?  I1ie  ink  is  scarcely  dry,  which  has  signed  away  to  him» 
by  means  of  a  moat  itidefeasible  exercise  of  force,  the  banks  of  the  Araxes;  and 
yet  it  is  concluded  that  the  same  hand  will  gratuitously  reject  the  splendid  and 
incomparably  superior  prize,  that  now  lies  neariy  prostrate  for  acceptance." 

Captain  Jones,  adverts  to  the  character  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine  as  once  notoriously  reprobate,  but  as  having  undergone 
a  reform  that  has  rendered  him  comparatively  respectable  and  po- 
pular. His  final  renunciation  of  his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
in  1825|  and  his  tranquil  acquiescence  since  under  the  sway  of 
his  younger  brother,,  are  traits  which  entitle  him  to  more  inter- 
est and  attention,  than  are  due  to  any  other  contemporary  prince 
B0(  invested  with  a  diadem.    He  is  commander  in  chief  of  the 
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Russian  and  Polish  forces  in  Poland,  and  resides  at  a  country- 
seat  near  Warsaw.  Dr.  Granville  obtained  an  introduction  to 
him,  in  the  Polish  capital,  on  his  return  from  St  Petersburgfa. 
He  delineates  him  as  a  corpulent  person,  above  the  middle  sta- 
ture, though  not  so  tall  as  either  of  his  brothers  ;  with  a  <<  very 
military  appearance,"  and  the  tone  and  habits  of  a  rigid  tacti- 
cian. He  confines  himself  entirely  to  his  military  jurisdiction, 
and  has  conciliated  the  favour  of  both  the  Russian  and  Polish 
armies,  which  constitute  his  exclusive  public  care.  His  Impe- 
rial Highness,  after  iiis  divorce  from  his  first  grand-dutch- 
ess,  of  the  family  of  Cobourg,  married  a  lady  of  inferior  pedi- 
gree and  rank,  to  whom  he  remains  steadfastly  attached.  In 
1822,  Alexander  obtained  from  him,  tha^  solemn  relinquishment 
of  his  right  to  the  throne  which  was  disclosed  only  on  the  em- 
peror's death,  and  his  ratification  of  which,  enabled  Nicholas  to 
grasp  the  sceptre.  The  motive  of  Alexander  is  alleged  to  have 
oeen  his  repugnance  to  the  devolution  of  the  crown  on  the  off- 
spring of  the  second  dutchess: — Whether  Constantine  acted  from 
personal  fears,  or  self-distrust,  or  magnanimous  disinterestedness, 
patriotic  or  fraternal  sensibility,  is  a  problem  which  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  solve.  His  errand  mother  gave,  him  his  name 
with  a  view  to  another  empire,  which  mtfy  have  been  promised 
by  both  Alexander  and  Nicholas,  as  the  price  or  alternative  of 
his  concession.  The  metropolis  on  the  shores  of  the  Marmora 
might  be  preferable  to  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 

At  the  Russian  court,  there  is  no  kneeling  to  either  the  Em- 
peror or  Empress  ;  and  the  kissing  of  hands  takes  place  only 
with  the  two  Empresses.  No  more  humble  obeisance  to  the  so- 
vereign is  required  thdn  ^^a  profound  inclination  of  the  head," 
on  his  appearance,  and  departure.  The  simplicity  Bf  .the  fonna 
is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  fantastic  pageantry  of  the  scene 
and  the  original  character  of  the  despotism. 

We  conclude  from  both  verbal  and  printed  relations,  that  un- 
common pains  are  taken  by  the  Imperial  family  to  please  all 
strangers  who  are  brought  within  their  notice.  They  issued 
personally,  the  most  liberal  directions  for  facilitating  that  parti- 
cular inspection  of  the  palaces  and  public  foundations,  which 
Jones  and  Granville  were  understood  to  have  in  view.  The  lat- 
ter was  not  present  at  any  of  the  imperial  entertainments,  bat 
the  Captain  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  to  be  invited  to  a  ball  and 
supper  at  the  empress  mother's,  and  has  commemorated  the  cir-. 
cumstances  as  follows  : — 

.  **  Iti  the  evening  we  arrived  in  the  ball-room  at  a  little  before  eight,  at  whi^ 
hour  precisely  the  two  empresses  entered  \  the  reigning  ohei  after  bowing  ge- 
nerally to  the  company,  selected  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  and  walked  ti  pok- 
fUfiu  with  him,  after  which  she  did  the  same  with  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  and  two  or 
three  officers  of  high  rank,  when  she  addressed  some  of  the  ladies,  and  (hen 
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teldmy  her  mtS^  whring  ind  qoidrillet  bcgmn.  TheDowifef^  npoo  CQBiiii|f  in, 
entered  into  and  oontinued  in  conversation  chiefly  with  the  €onm  Jipbmatique, 
There  were  fife  handred  peraont  present  i  the  two  halb  (8t  George^  and  the 

White  one)  were  brilliantly  inununated,  and  the  whole  had  a  gay  effect;  the 
dancings  was  in  the  latter,  while  the  former  was  Uid  out  with  card  and  cheaa 
tables ;  and  in  a  recess  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  there  was  a  g^rand  display  of 
old  and  massy  go]d  pUte,  arranged  to  great  advantage,  and  from  behind  whidi 
refreshments  were  served  to  the  company  by  persons  who  were  unseen.  One 
salver,  of  the  ag^  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  ornamented  with  anchors  and  gfrap- 
nels  embossed.  The  empresses  occasionaJly  promenaded  till  eleven,  and  con- 
versed with  a  select  few ;  when  supper  was  announced,  and  we  found  it  moat 
tastefully  arranged,  as  if  in  an  orangeiy  or  conservatory,  for  we  approached  the 
table  through  alleys  of  orange  trees,  bearing  fruit,  and  found  the  tables  oma*^ 
mented  with  the  choicest  exotic  flowers.  Two  tables,  forming  a  T,  but  seper 
rated,  occupied  the  centre ;  at  the  upper  one  were  tlie  imperial  fiunilt,  chief 
officers  of  state,  full  ambassadors^  and  their  ladies.  At  the  lower  one  sat  the  eorpi 
diplomatique^  and  the  strangers  who  had  been  introduced ;  the  latter  were  oiuy 
four  in  number. 

*'  The  natives  were  at  different  tables,  placed  to  the  g^atest  advantage  for 
effect  There  was  a  great  display  of  plate,  the  supper  was  good,  and  the  winee 
excellent.  The  dowa^r  empress  came  round,  and  spoke  to  eveiy  person  at  our 
table.  She  asked  me,  if  [  was  pleased  with  it,  and  Uiought  it  magnificent.  After 
we  had  been  about  forty  minutes  at  table,  the  empress  retired,  when  a  most  un- 
expected, extraordinary,  but  amusing  scene  took  place— a  general  scramble  for 
the  good  things  that  were  left,  particularly  at  the  imperial  table ;  general^ 
counts,  and  subs,  with  their  gold  laced  coats,  pocketing  without  mercy,  and 
struggling  to  outdo  the  domestics,  who  did  not  appear  to  pay  them  much  re- 
spect, or  to  be  willing  to  allow  them  to  carry  off  the  spoils  quietly  \  and  in  five 
minutes  there  was  a  perfect  scene  of  devastation;  even  the  veiy  candles  were 
carried  off  by  tlie  attendants,  and  to  the  blaze  of  splendour  which  we  had  Juit 
witnessed,  succeeded  darkness  scarcely  visible. 

"  It  is  too  common  to  form  a  judgment  of,  and  condemn  a  whole  nation,  from 
local  circumstances ;.an^  without  reflection,  one  might  be  led  to  judg^  harshly 
of  the  state  of  society  in  this  country,  from  the  above  scene ;  but  upon  mature 
reflection  and  inquiry,  this  would  not  be  Justified.  By  the  custom  of  the  coun* 
try,  what  has  once  been  put  upon  the  tables  at  an  imperial  fite^  can  never  be 
brought  into  use  again  for  Uie  family,  and  consequently  the  firagments  become 
the  perquisites  of  the  attendants. 

*'  Dancing  recommenced  in  the  ball-room ;  but  precisely  at  midnight  the  em« 
presses  retired,  and  the  company  separated  as  fast  as  they  could  case  themselves 
m  their  furs  (the  thermometer  being  at  eleven  degrees)  and  find  their  carriage 
Upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  most  pleasant  and  gratifying  evening.  The  gentlemen 
preponderated  in  a  striking  degree  over  the  ladies,  there  not  being  more  than  a 
nundred  of  the  latter ;  it  not  appearing  to  follow  at  all  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
that  because  the  husband  is  eligible  to  be  invited,  or  to  attend  at  eourt,  hie 
wife  is  also  admissible.  The  dancing  was  extremely  elegant ;  but  1  cannot  say 
much  for  the  display  of  beauty,  whatever  I  may  do  for  that  of  diamonds,  the 
profusion  of  which  on  the  persons  of  the  two  empresses,  particularly  the  dowi- 

fer,  exceeded  any  thing  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  We  were  particularly  stnick 
y  the  miniature  of  Paul,  encircled  with  large  diamonds,  which  his  widow  wore 
at  her  neck,  and  appeared  to  take  particular  pains  to  expose  to  view,  as  if  she 
gloried  in  doing  honour  to  his  memory,  and  delighted  to  confront  his  enemies. 

"  The  deposed  Georgian  royal  family  was  present ;  it  consists  of  the  queeii, 
the  widow  of  the  Tzar  George  Heraclievitch,  her  two  daughters  and, two  sons. 
The  former  are  said  to  have  been  pretty ;  but  if  so,  time,  that  destroyer  of  aD 
sublunary  thingpi,  has  made  dreadful  ravages  on  them.  They  wore  small  round 
coifs  on  their  beads,  which,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Uieir  dress,  were  by  no  meaps 
becoming. 

**  The  princes  were  in  a  sort  of  Russo-Georgpan  costume,  and  wearing  daggers 
ricj)ly  mounted.    The  whole  of  the  family  appeared  melancholy  and  unhappy ; 
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they  hare  precedence  next  to  tke  impeml  fiuniljr ;  bat,  deprived  of  Cberhr, 
wliere  can  oappiness  be  found  ?  Bondajg^e  is  sdll  bondage,  howerer  higfalj  tot 
chains  inay  be  gilt. 

"  The  princeai  of  Wirtemberg  was  certainly  the  prettiest  woman  and  beit 
dancer  in  the  room,  and  her  &ther  (the  dowager-empress's  brother)  was  tiie 
ugliest  man,  having  a  Uirge  wen  on  his  forehead. 

*<  The  galleries  round  both  the  halls  were  fiUed  with  spectators ;  the  one  io 
the  ball  room  with  those  apparently  of  the  common  sort,  while  that  of  the  upper 
room  had  a  dispUy  of  well  dressed  females. 

"  We  were  rather  surprised  next  day  by  a  Tint  from  some  of  the  court  ■e^ 
Tants ;  we  gave  them  ten  roubles,  with  which  thfcy  were  perfectly  contented. 
The  livery  is  green,  with  red  cuffs  and  cotlars^  not  unlike  that  of  Monsieur  in 
Prance,** 

Dr.-  Granville  does  not  overlook  the  play- bouses  of  St  Pe- 
tersburghy  which  are  numerous  and  well-appointed.  They  in- 
clude French,  German,  Italian,  and  English  theatres.  The  Rus- 
sian opera  has  an  excellent  orcjiestra,  ai>d  some  eminent  perform- 
ers. There,  our  author  saw  upwards  of  four  hundred  people  of 
all  ages  on  the  stage  for  the  pantomime  ballet,  '^  with  real  Cos- 
sack horses,  mounted  by  that  singular  militia."  The  costumes 
and  the  dances  were  those  of  all  the  different  nations  ruled  by 
the  Imperial  sceptre.  Such  an  exhibition  must  be  exceedingly  cu« 
rious.  The  French  comedy  is  well  sustained  ;  "  and  the  German 
opera  as  firmly  established  and  organized  as  it  is  in  Berlin  or  at 
Vienna."  The  Russian  play-bills  equal  in  size  one  side  of  the 
Times  or  Morning  Herald  newspapers.  One  bill  serves  for  all 
the  Imperial  theatres,  as  they  are  under  the  same  government 
administration.  Our  author  remarks  that  the  bills  are  in  them- 
selves emblems  of  the  polyglotic  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Petcrsburgh,  **  for  they  offer,  in  three  wide  columns,  seldom 
less  than  six  or  eight  full  length  advertisements  of  plays  or  other 
dramatic  entertainments,  in  three  and  frequently  four  different 
languages,  Russian,  French,  German,  and  Italian.'*  The  office 
for  the  general  management  of  the  theatres,  he  adds,  is  regular- 
ly organized  as  a  part  of  the  Imperial  household.  It  is  called  Lt 
ComiU  de  la  Direction  Suptrieure  des  TMatrea  Imperiaux^ 
which'  consists  of  a  principal  member  and  three  others,  besides 
secretaries,  clerks,  and  medical  gentlemen  to  attend  the  emplojfis 
as  well  as  the  performers,  in  case  of  need. 

The  Russian  metropolis  is  not  without  its  musical  clubs  and 
Philharmonic  Societies.  Our  doctor,  who  writes  in  the  strain  of  a 
passionate  amateur  and  deep  cognoscente,  expatiates  with  ecstacy, 
upon  the  ability  of  the  dilettante  violin  players,  and  the  con- 
certs of  the  court-singers,  les  chantres  de  la  Coi«r,.who  arc  reserv- 
ed for  the  imperial  chapel.  We  shall  indulge  ourselves  in  quot- 
ing him,  in  reference  to  the  vocal  treat,  and  a  species  of  iostru- 
xaental  music  peculiar  to  Russia  : 

<*  I  feci  it  impossible  accurately  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  various  impresskuii 
and  emotions  which  this  most  skilful  arrangement  of  select  vwcea  of  all  s^ 
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tnd  conseauently  of  all  tones,  (les  Chantret  de  la  Gotir,)  naging  lacred  nranc 
of  rich,  fully  tnd  exnreaaive  beauty,  is  capable  of  exciting  in  the  bosom  of  tbe 
spectator.  One  feels,  for  a  moment,  transported  with  ecstacy  at  the  sublime 
clTeet  of  such  hearenly  strains,  the  very  heart-strings  seem  touched  by  them, 
ind  sensibility  is  awakened  to  a  degree  which  operatic  music  cannot  produce* 
The  whole  is  a  most  masterly  performance,  and  the  result  may  be  quoted  as  the 
triumph  of  the  human  voice  over  every  other  instrument.  From  the  most  dc- 
lightml  ioprano^  down  to  the  gravest  baritcfnt^  every  key  note  is  here  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  thirty,  and  at  the  Imperial  Chapel,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
fonnera,  educated  from  the  age  of  five  jrears  for  this  sole  and  sacred  choral  ser^ 
vice.  A  fugue  usually  sung  in  the  Russian  churches  at  the  Resurrection,  ac- 
companied by  full  choruses,  was  performed  among  other  pieces,  and  displayed 
such  skill  in  the  composition,  as  well  as  execution,  that  I  felt  riveted  to  the  spot. 
One  of  the  finest  tenor  voices  I  ever  heard,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  it ;  and 
the  loud  swell  of  |be  bass,  contrasting  with  the  flexible  and  silvery  voices  of  th« 
children,  all  singing  with  a  degree  of  precision  that  could  scarcely  be  equallal 
by  a  mechanical  instrument,  formed  such  a  "concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  that  no 
persons  present  could  help  being  aflTected.  Towards  the  conclusion,  the  whole 
chorus  burst  out  into  a  *'  Ghria  in  txeekUf"  another  of  Bof^iansky's  splendid 
compositions,  and  the  efiect  of  it  was  beyond  conception  fine.  Certainly,  until 
I  heard  this  unique  performance,  I  was  not  aware  of  all  the  harmony  of"^  which 
the  human  voice  is  capable.  In  this  opinion  I  was  still  more  confirmed  by  a' 
second  opportunity  afforded  me  through  the  kindness  of  Madame  Benkendom^ 
of  hearing  one  hundred  and  ten  of  these  same  performers  on  the  following  dajp 
at  their  own  conservaionOf  or  school ;  where,  as  m  the  evening  before,  they  sang 
without  any  instrument.  The  most  renowned  chorus  dingers  of  church  muno  in 
Europe  (and  I  believe  I  have  heard  the  best  of  them),  really  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance, compared  to  tf^ese  minstrels.  A  pater  noaUr  was  sung  by  them  on  thb 
occa3ion,  which  struck  me  as  by  far  the  most  affecting  composition  I  had  ever 
heard  { there  was  a  crescendo  toward  the  end  which  was  quite  irresistible,  and  the 
effect  of  it  on  the  audience  was  plainly  visible  on  all  that  were  in  the  room.  I 
certainly  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  existence  of  such  a  superior  class  of 
music  <8  that  which  the  orthodox  Greco-Russian  seems  to  be,  particularly  that  of 
the  composer  whom  I  just  mentioned,  and  who  has  since  paid  the  great  debt  of 
nature.  When  Madame  Catalani  heard  Uie  Chantres  de  la  Vour,  she  was  affected 
to  tears,  and  confessed  to  those  near  her,  ^  Que  jusqu'alors  elle  n'avait  aucune 
id6e  de  I'effet  que  peut  produire  un  choeur  de  voix,  quoiqu'elle  eut  entendu 
les  -Chantres  de  la  cel^bre  Chapeile  du  Pape."  In  cathedral-music,  that  cele- 
brated songstress  preferred  the  writings  of  Bortniansky  to  any  other  with  which 
Ae  was  >icquainted." 

**  But  the  Russians,  or  rather  the  Imperial  Family,  have  another  extraordinary 
and  striking  species  oif  music,  which  aeservea  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 
They  caM  it  the  hunting,  or  horn  music ;  but  it  might  with  more  propriety  be 
styled  an  organ  on  a  new  construction.  A  band  of  from  twenty  to  forty  per- 
Iwrners,  equally  skilled  in  blowing  a  short  straight  horn,  are  brought  to  execute 
what  the  keys  of  an  organ  are  made  to  perform  under  tlie  handd  of  an  able  ous- 
ter, namely,  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  complicated  pieces  of  music,  in  all 
keys,  and  by  evcrv  measure  of  time  required  {  each  performer  never  sounding 
more  tlian  one  and  the  same  note  as  set  down  for  him ;  just  as  each  key  of  an  or- 
gan always  produces  the  same  note.  As  in  that  instrument,  the  most  eloquent 
music  is  generally  the  result  of  such  a  disposition  in  its  keys ;  and  thus  also  the 
horn  music  of  St.  Petersburgbi  produces  a  most  enciianting  effect.  This  band 
occasionally  performs  in  public,  particularly  during  the  summer,  at  Xht  parties  de 
ekasse  of  the  court,  and  at  tlie  time  of  the  public  promenades  which  take  place 
on  the  smaller  islands  at  that  season.  This  species  of  music,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Russia,  was  invented  by  a  Bohemian,  named  Maresch,  a  performer  at  the  Court 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth ;  and  a  treatise  was  published  about  thirty  years  ago^ 
by  Henrichs,  of  St  Fetemburgh,  with  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
notes  are  set  down  for  each  perfoimer."  , 
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In  enumerating  the  popular  sporU,  Dr.  OranvUle  specifies 
one,  which,  he  thinks,  every  other  traveller  has  omitted  to  men- 
tion. The  Russians,  it  seems,  have  no  cock-pit,  but  they  have 
a  goose-i^iL  Fighting  birds  of  that  tribe  are  systematically 
trained,  and  this  practice  prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  the 
hemp-merchants.  They  are  taught  to  peck  attach  other's  shoul- 
ders so  as  to.  draw  blood.  The  ganders  of  the  militant  order  have 
been  sold  as  high  as  five  hundred  roubles,  and  betting  upon  them 
is  pushed  to  a  great  extreme.  Bears  approach  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  draw  out  parties  of  huntsmen  who  track  them 
in  the  snow,  and  kill  them  with  ball.  The  Doctor  illustrates  the 
great  number  of  these  animals,  in  some  of  the  central  parts  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  facility  of  despatching  them,  by  relating  that  a  pa- 
tient of  his,  a  count,  having  learnt  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Mos- 
cow, and  wishing  to  have  him  provided  with  a  bear  skin  for  his 
feet  in  the  carriage,  wrote  to  the  steward  of  one  of  the  estates  bj 
which  he  was  to  pass,  a  note  worded  thus — ^^The  bearer  will 
wait  at  the  post-station  for  an  hour — kill  a  bear,  and  take  to  him 
the  skin  and  the  paws. " 

.  Our  traveller  explored  the  winter  markets,  which  would  seem 
to  be  objects  of  just  curiosity.  He  walked  through  wide  alleys 
lined  with  sledges,  on  which  were  piled,  <<  mourrtains  high,'^  fro- 
zen flesh  and  frozen  fish  from  every  lake  and  every  river  in 
Russia,  and  even  from  Archangel.  Captain  Jones  counted  one 
thousand  four  hundred  sledges, — a  much  smaller  number  than 
usual — in  which  the  various  frozen  meats  were  disposed  with  re- 
gularity and  taste.  The  exuberance  of  provisions  brought  in  this 
manner,  renders  them  exceedingly  cheap  in  the  winter,  during 
which,  they  keep  without  the  least  deterioration.  The  carriers 
of  them  form  a  class  of  people  '<  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  population,  in  many  striking  respects."  They  travel  in  cara- 
vans, consisting  of  a  hundred  carts  each,  and  journey  from  sixty 
to  eiffhty  versts  a  day.  The  bird  market  exhibits  several  thou- 
sand large  and  small  red  cages,  confining  ^<  a  Vast  variety  of 
live  birds  of  almost  every  description,"  brought  by  these  con- 
veyances. 

The  13th  chapter  of  Dr.  Granville's  second  volume,  is  devot- 
ed to  the  forms  of  society  in  St  Petersburgh,  the  dinners,  balls, 
soirSeSj  of  which  hisconnexion  with  Count  Woronzow enabled  hiro 
to  see  the  best  He  depicts  them  generally  couleur  de  rose^  con- 
formably to  impressions  which  a  petted  guest  and  a  bon  vivant 
could  not  fail  to  receive,  in  the  midst  of  high-bred  dames,  re- 
splendent with  diamonds,  and  cavaliers  in  brocaded  uniforms, 
on  finely-polished  parquets  of  differently  coloured  woods,  and 
at  dinner  and  supper  tables,  groaning  under  the  delicacies  of 
every  cljune  and  under  dazzling  plateatuc^  '<  surrounded  by 
vases  of  JBowers, — groups  of  fruity  and  baskets  of  dry  comfi- 
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tures.^'  The  mioute  imagery  of  this  chapter  cN^mprebends  all 
that  the  chief  upholsterer,  and  chief  reataurateur,  of  Paris  wr 
London,  could  furnish  from  their  several  inventories,  of  the 
grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  palatable.  Among  the  festivities  to 
which  he  was  invited,  were  those  of  a  marriage  between  the 
son  and  daughter  of  wealthy  Russian  hemp  commission -agents. 
On  the  embossed  border  of  his  card,  < delicately  edged  with 
rose-colour,  the  emblematic  figure  of  Hymen  was  represented 
on  the  one  side,  standing  under  a  palm  tree,  between  the  sleep- 
ing dogs  of  fidelity,  and  inviting  from  the  other  side,  the  figures 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom."  He  accompanied  the  happy  pair 
to  the  church,  where  the  ceremony  was  performed  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  religion.  On  their  return  to  the  house  of 
the  bride's  father,  they  were  welcomed  by  that  person  in  his  Rus- 
sian costume,  with  a  flowing  beard;  and  were  escorted  by  a  band 
of  musicians  to  the  banqueting-room,  where  matrons  and  dam- 
sels of  the  genuine  Russia  stock  were  assembled  to  partake  of  a 
most  luxurious  repast.  In  the  evening,  at  a  late  hour,  the  Pas- 
sajonaiatetz  took  the  bride  by  the  hand,  and  conducted  her 
into  the  bed-chamber,  where  he  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  all 
the  married  ladies  of  the  group,  who  then  disrobed  her  of  her 
bridal  vestments,  and  substituted  a  more  simple  garb.  When 
this  was  done,  the  doors  of  the  bed-chamber  were  thrown  open, 
and  all  the  guests  walked  in,  in  procession,  quaffing  goblets  of 
champagne  to  the  health  of  the  parties ;  kissed  the  bride's  hands, 
who  returned  the  salutations  on  tiheir  cheeks,  and  finally  embrac- 
ed the  bridegroom.  Dinners  and  dancing  continued  for  three 
successive  days ;  and  on  the  eighth  day,  the  husband  and  wife 
attended  once  more  at  the  church  for  a  new  ceremonial. 

Captain  Jones  witnessed  similar  weddings,  both  at  St  Peters- 
burgh  and  Moscow.  In  the  latter  city,  at  Uie  supper,  ^'the  only 
thing  which  offended  against  perfect  gentility,"  may  have  been, 
he  says,  ^<the  introduction  of  a  whole  fish,  which  required  four 
men  to  place  it  on  the  table."  He  represents  society  in  Mos- 
cow as  more  general,  and  the  ladies  as  much  more  fascinating, 
than  in  the  other  capital.  We  are  amused,  not  a  little,  by  the 
naivet6  of  some  of  the  Captain's  anecdotes  of  his  social  inter- 
course. At  the  dinner-table  of  the  Governor  of  Revel,  his  Ex- 
cellency's daughter,  **a  very  nice  young  lady,"  sat  opposite  to 
a  colonel  to  whom  she  was  affianced ;  and  they  interchanged  so 
many  fond  glances  and  attentions,  that  the  nautical  stranger,  <<  not 
being  aware  of  the  custom,"  and  being  near  them,  <*felt  extreme- 
ly awkward."  Upon  inquiry,  he  learned  that  after  an  engage- 
ment, six  months  must  elapse  before  the  knot  is  tied, — a  proba- 
tionary term,  during  which  the  strength  of  the  attachment  or 
flame  is  judged  of,  by  the  endearing  proofs  which  ar^  given  in 
public.  It  is  said,  he  adds,  to  be  no  uncommon  thingj^fora  lady 
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to  get  up  in  a  large  company^  walk  across  the  room,  kiss  her  in- 
iendedy  and  return  without  a  blush  on  her  cheek  !  He  describes 
the  Admiral  at  Revel,  as  a  little,  old  man,  whose  hair  and  beard 
were  perfectly  white,  and  both,  when  too  long,  clipped  with 
scissors;  ''his  whole  dress  being  in  unison. '^  The  admiral  may 
pass,  but  the  portrait  of  his  cara  sposa  is  unique. — ''Figure  to 
yourself,"  says  the  Captain,  "  a  fat,  squat  person,  with  almost 
as  much  beard  as  her  husband ;  added  to  which  were  rooleS) 
with  hair  longer  than  on  her  head,  which  was  cut  short  all  round, 
.  and  covered  with  a  man's  round  hat;  her  address,  loo,  was  ex- 
tremely gauche.  However  much  we  may  have  been  prepared, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  admiral,  to  expect  something  eccen- 
tric in  his  better  half,  our  astonishment  at  her  appearance  almost 
got  the  better  of  our  politeness."  Both  the  lord  and  the  lady, 
if  they  have  read  these  delineations,  must  regret,  we  think,  that 
they  gave  the  Captain  "  the  very  good  dinner"  which  he  acknow- 
ledges. There  is  a  blunt  frankness  about  htm  that  operates  on 
almost  every  occasion.  We  shall  adduce,  as  an  additional  spe- 
cimen, the  following  pithy  comments  on  the  devoutness  of  a  part 
of  the  Russian  naval  corps,  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  patron  saint  of  the  marine : — 

**  Every  body  connected  with  the  marine  attended  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  pay  their  devotions,  with  an  earnestness  and  humifity  with  which  we  were  mach 
struck,  asbeinpf  so  very  different  from  the  conduct  of  our  own  rough  tars,  as  different 
perhaps  as  their  conduct  would  be  in  the  hour  of  danger  in  a  gale  of  wind,  or 
on  a  lee  shore.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  our  sailors  are  worse  Christi- 
ans, or  worse  men  than  other  people ;  but  I  do  think,  if  ever  they  are  brought 
to  be  constantly  praying  and  looking  out  for  the  best  ccmne  to  heaven,  they  will 
lose  that  carelessness  of  self-preservation,  which  so  peculiariy  fits  them  for  their 
most  uncertain  profession,  in  which  they  are  exposed  to  so  many  risks,  that  csa 
only  be  parried  or  avoided  by  instantly  rushing  to  what  is  so  emphatically  term- 
ed on  shore,  neck  or  nothing.** 

Dr.  Granville  is  of  opinion  that  the  constitution  of  the  impe- 
rial government  of  Russia  is  not  easily  to  be  defined.  The  prin- 
ciples  on  which  it  is  founded,  are  those  of  absolute  monarchy. 
The  head  of  the  government  being  himself  the  only  law-giver, 
it  follows  that  the  rest  of  its  machinery  must  be  wholly  execu- 
tive. This  machinery  is  very  extensive — immense,  indeed,  ow- 
ing to  the  immensity  of  the  empire.  Dr.  Granville  confesses 
that  the  system  of  multiplied  bureaucracy^  works  great  incon- 
venience and  wrong  to  individuals.  The  senaie,  according  to 
Captain  Jones,  is  not  a  deliberative  body,  except  in  cases  laid  be« 
fore  it  by  the  emperor,  and  then  the  senators  are  merely  to  ad- 
vise. The  members  are  nominated  and  paid  by  the  emperor, 
and  removable  at  pleasure.  Our  captain  presents  in  a  very  un- 
favourable light,  the  ministers  in  general,  who,  for  the  most 
Kart,  are  the  effective  rulers  ;  and  the  many  foreigners  who  hpld 
igh  pladb  in  the  government.    The  judges  are  appointed  by 
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the  emperor,  and  removable  at  pleasure.  Any  person,  having, 
or  fancying  that  he  has,  the  least  smattering  of  the  law,  can  prac- 
tise as  a  lawyer.  There  are  no  regular  lawyers  brought  up  un» 
der  solicitors,  or  in  inns  of  court ;  none  called  to  the  bar,  after 
a  competent  education.  Such  is  the  proneness  of  the  people  ge- 
nerally to  chicanery  and  litigation,  that  all  the  pettifoggers  find 
employment  In  the  course  of  the  year  1826,  upwards  of 
2,850,000  causes  came  before  the  different  tribunals  of  the  empire. 
The  number  of  persons  confined  in  prison,  in  the  same  year,  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  knout  is  still  inflicted  on 
females.  These  facts  are  communicated  by  Dr.  Granville,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Russian  proctireur. 

The  extent  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  1820,  was  found  to  be 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  square  miles :  the  population 
is  reckoned  at  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  of  souls, — of 
whom  more  than  forty  millions  are  peasants  or  serfs,  and  labour- 
ers. The  number  belonging  to  the  crown  is  computed  at  four- 
teen millions ;  and  the  individuals  of  the  imperial  family  possess 
each  a  multitude.  By  some  writers,  it  is  afSrmed  that  the  free 
subjects  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one  eleventh  of  the  whole 
population.  Dr.  Granville  repeats  from  the  mouth  of  an  emi- 
nent Russian  friend,  palliative  explanations  of  the  bondage  or 
servage  of  the  peasantry : — 

^The  «er/«9"  observed  the  Rusnan,  "are  a  remnant  of  the  feudal  system  of 
the  Germans ;  they  form  part  of  the  glebe — astricti  glebas,-  they  can  only  be 
made  over  to  another  as  part  of  the  estate ;  serfs  are  not  sold  in  Russia,  with  the 
consent  of  the  law,  as  slaves  are  sold  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  thai  free  repub- 
lic, oar  exeelleneef  the  United  States  of  America.  As  part  of  my  estate,  m^  own 
serfs  have  a  right  to  be  allowed  to  cultivate  three  days  in  the  week  on  their  own  : 
account,  that  part  of  my  estate  which  the  law  assigns  for  them.  During  the 
other  three  days  in  the  week,  they  are  to  work  for  me,  and  cultivate  m^  land* 
With  respect  to  corporal  punishment,  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  which  the 
master  or  his  agents  have  the  power  of  inflicting,  much  misrepresentation  has 
gone  abroad.  Every  proprietor  may  have  a  serf  flogged  on  the  back,  but  the 
serf  has  a  right  to  complain  to  the  police  of  an  unjust  or  excessive  punishment. 
In  no  country,  are  the  peasantry  better  lodged,  fed^  and  clothed." 

Still,  this  vast  body  of  human  beings,  qf  the  same  race  and 
colour  as  their  masterSy  are  slaves,  bonded  to  the  land,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  capricious  lash  and  compulsory  perpetual  tribute. 
When  the  government  stands  in  need  of  recruits  for  the  army,  or 
would  raise  levies  to  meet  an  emergence,  the  proper  authorities 
have  only  to  address  a  copy  of  the  Imperial  rescript,  or  its  im- 
port, to  each  person  holding  serfs,  directing  him  to  send  to  a 
particular  spot  or  rendezvous,  and  by  a  certain  time,  a  quota  of 
peasants,  suitably  equipped,  of  a  prescribed  age  and  height,  in 
proportion  to  his  whole  number.  The  serfs  settle  it  among  them- 
selves, who  are  to  march,  and  those  upon  whom  the  lot  falls, 
may  send  substitutes,  for  whom  large  sums  are  paid.  Every  peasant 
becomes  free,  the  moment  he  assumes  the  militarv  liverv  of  the 
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sovereigDy — if  he  can  be  said  to  become /ree,  who  exchanges  one 
species  of  toil  and  subjection,  for  another  more  perilous  and  op- 
pressive, and  whose  back  is  liable  to  any  number  of  coups  de  ha- 
toUf  which  any  of  his  superior  o£Bcers  may  please  to  order.  The 
actual  pay  of  a  Russian  soldier  is  not  more  than  half  a  crowa  a 
month.  Dr.  Lyallsays,  in  his  <<  Travels  in  Russia,  &c." 

"  I  have  seen  the  recruits,  upon  iaUgaa  and  sledges,  drawn  at  a  solemn 
pace,  and  surrounded  by  their  relations  and  friends,  who  bewuled  their  fate 
m  the  most  lamentable  manner  \  whilst  they,  dejected  and  absorbed  in  gfieC 
sat  like  statues,  or  lay  extended  like  corpses.  In  fact*  a  stranger  would  is- 
suredly  have  ima^ned  that  he  saw  a  funeral  procession*  and  heiard  the  lamen- 
tations and  the  wild  shrieks,  which,  in  Russia,  are  uttered  for  the  dead.  Nor, 
indeed,  would  the  mistake  be  g^at,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  peasants,  who 
take  an  everlasting  fareweU  of  their  children*  brothers,  relations,  and  friendi, 
and  consider  their  entrance  into  the  army  as  their  moral  death.  They  seldom  in* 
dulge  the  hope  of  seeing  them,  or  of  hearing  from  them  a^n,  especially  inHhe 
distant  governments  of  the  empire,  and  but  too  of^en  their  anticipations  prore 
correct.  Few  furloughs  are  ^ven  to  Russian  soldiers,  the  distance  from  their 
homes  rendering  visits  impossible ;  and  seldom  can  a  correspondence  be  kept 
up  by  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  must  trust  to  the  precari- 
ous chance  of  sending  verbal  messages.  The  chances  of  falling  in  battle,  or  by 
natural  death,  before  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years'  servitude,  present  bot 
a  gloomy  and  doubtful  perspective  of  the  soldier's  ever  again  bebolaing  his  os- 
tive  home,  and  justify  tne  grief  and  lamentation  of  his  friends." 

Dr.  Granville  states,  that  in  1818,  the  regular  army  was  one 
million  of  men,  but  was  to  be  gradually  reduced  afterwards,  one 
third.  Captain  Jones  <^  ventures  to  estimate  it,  from  the  best  sources 
of  information,  at  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  of  all  arms,  of 
whom,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one  half  are  positively  cflBcient 
for  field  duties.''  In  time  of  war,  the  Cossacks  usually  send  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  cavalry  into  the  field.  The  Imperial  guard  con- 
sists of  forty  thousand  picked  mien.  Military  titles  are  the 
standard  of  rank  in  Russia.  Many  civil  officers  are  generals, 
captains,  &c.,  who  never  have  been  in  the  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice. The  army,  and  the  establishments  connected  with  it,  form 
the  chief  care  of  the  rulers.  There  are  but  few  of  our  readers, 
we  presume,  who  have  not  heard  of  the  military  colonization 
which  the  Russian  government  instituted  some  years  ago.  It  has 
been  developed  and  traced  in  all  its  details,  by  Dr.  Lyall,  in  his 
pamphlet,  entitled  <^  An  Account  of  the  Organization,  Adminis- 
tration, and  present  state  of  the  Military  Colonies  in  Russia." 
Captain  Jones,  after  having  traversed  the  empire,  declares  that 
the  system  has  produced  <<a  most  marked  feeling  of  hatred  and 
opposition."  Colonel  De  Lacy  Evans  treats  it  as  a  scheme  am- 
bitiously devised,  which  eventually  is  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government,  three  millions  of  males  trained  from  the  earli- 
est age  to  military  exercises,  and  held  constantly  in  readiness  to 
re-enlbrce  the  embodied  army.  Seventy  thousand  is  the  number 
now  available  from  this  source.  The  consequence,  he  insists,  if 
not  the  intention,  is  plainly  the  foundation  of  an  immense  mili- 
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tary  caste,  disposed  and  qualified  to  rivet  the  chains  of  their 
countrymen,  and  ever  prepared  to  co-operate  in  aggression  on 
foreign  states. 

According  to  Dr.  Granville,  the  Russians  have  in  commission, 
twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  thirty  frigates,  nine  hundred  small 
vessels  and  craft  of  every  description,  with  eighty  thousand  sea- 
men of  all  classes  and  ranks.  While  he  was  at,  or  approaching 
St  Petersburgh,  within  the  short  space  of  three  weeks,  three 
ships  of  the  line  were  launched  in  that  capital,  one  of  them  a  first 
rate,  and  all  built  on  the  most  approved  principles.  He  <<  bears 
witness"  that  in  point  of  cleanliness  and  order,  as  well  as  discipline, 
the  navy  of  Russia  has  made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  such 
progress  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  every  other  department  The  oak  timber,  for  the  ships, 
according  to  Captain  Jones,  comes  from  Kasan  ;  it  runs  large, 
but  is  of  bad  quality,  and  by  no  means  durable.  The  chief  naval 
architect,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  employed  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  same  capacity,  at  Constantinople,  told  that  offi- 
cer, that  the  oak  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  is  by  far  the  best  he  had  ever  met  with,  being  even 
superior  to  the  English.  Russia  mans  her  fleet  by  conscription 
in  the  interior.  Jones  thinks  that  as  much  is  made  of  her  sailors 
as  possible  under  every  disadvantage,  and  that  they  are  clever 
imitators.  At  Odessa,  he  holds  the  following  language: — 

"  The  two  seas,  the  BUck  Sea,  and  that  of  Azof,  present  an  amazing^  extent 
of  coast,  when  it  is  conadered  that  the  former  is  six  hundred  miles  in  lengthy 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty  broad  in  the  widest  part,  and  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty-two in  the  narrowest;  while  the  latter  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles  in 
length,  and  ninety  in  breadth.  Both  possess  that  which  renders  Uiem  invaluable, 
as  a  nursery  for  good  seamen,  i>amely,' every  description  of  coast,  depth  of  w»- 
ter,  and  variety  m  currents.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  intelligent  author, 
that  the  country  which  possesses  the  greatest  line  of  coast,  must  ever  prove  su- 
perior in  point  of  seamen  ^  now,  including  the  seven  hundred  and  eighty-AX 
miles,  the  length  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  of  Azof,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  extent  of  coast,  without  regarding  sinuosities,  is  at  least  one  thousand 
six  hundred  miles,  nearly  all  the  trade  of  which  would  soon  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Russia,«^for  the  Turks,  from  indolence  and  natural  aversion  to  the  sea,  would 
soon  abandon  it  to  them.  No  other  nation,  suppodng  all  restrictions  were  abo- 
lished, would  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  them,  on  account  of  the  easy  rate  at 
which  the  Russians  could  build,  fit,  and  sail  their  vessels,  the  empire  producing* 
within  itself  every  necessar)r  article  for  both  building  and  equipment,  at  an  ex- 
traordinarily low  price,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  while  the  natives  are  ac* 
customed  to  live  on  the  hardest  fare.  But  should  they  become  refined,  still  all 
ordinary  provisions  are  extremely  reasonable,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Rus- 
sian ships  could  be  built  and  navigated  at  nearly  half  the  expense  of  those  of 
any  other  nation,  particularly  in  the  Black  Sea. 

'*  Indeed,  when  I  survey  the  maritime  resources  of  this  great  empire,  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  Russia  is  not  destined  to  become  a  great  naval  and  com* 
mercial  power.  However,  from  the  existing  prejudices  on  the  part  of  the  nft» 
tives  ta  any  thinff  connected  with  the  sea,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  much 
time  will  elapse  before  such  a  material  change  can  be  produced  in  their  habits, 
as  to  verify  my  prediction.  But  should  the  present  or  1*  future  sovereign  be 
duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject^  it  is  impoaible  to  say  how 
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soon  such  an  alteration  might  be  effected,  iiarticulariy  when  we  consider  the  ac- 
knowledged docility  of  temper,  which  all  the  common  natives  possess. '^ 

Colonel  Evans,  in  the  hypothesis  of  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Russians,  anticipates  a  new  era  in  naval  ai&un. 
That  port,  he  is  sure,  cannot  fail,  from  its  resources  and  location, 
to  become  in  a  very  short  time,  the  most  formidable  arsenal  in 
the  world.   ^'  The  forests  of  Asia  Minor,  the  iron  of  Caucasus,  the 
copper  of  Calcedon,  the  hemp  of  Synope  and  Trebisond,  cele- 
brated for  its  long  staple,  all  will  flow  to  the  provisioning  of  the 
depots  of  the  Bosphorus."    Upon  the  same  supposition,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  prophesy  that  no  great  number  of  years  will  elapse  be- 
fore the  Czar  will  have  a  hundred  sail  of  the  line  in  construction, 
or  exercising  in  the  Marmora  and  Euxine,  manned  by  the  expert 
Greek,  and  docile  Russian,  and  possibly  ^^  under  the  severe  and 
skilful  direction  c^f  North  American  officers.^*    The  Colonel 
casts  several  glances  of  apprehension,  distrust,  or  jealousy,  to  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.    There  is  another,  besides  the  two  to  which 
we  have  referred.    In  his  sketch  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia, 
after  she  shall  have  gained  Constantinople,  he  assures  his  country- 
men that  <<the  Russsian   Alliance  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  will  be  one  of  the  most  intimate,  and  that  a  com- 
munity of  object,  the  subversion  of  British  naval  and  commer- 
cial supremacy,  will  induce  and  cement  this  incongruous  and  dis- 
ingenuous union." 

In  Russia,  there  is  but  little  gold  in  circulation  ;  the  larger 
sort  of  silver  coinage  is  somewhat  general ;  the  smaller  pieces  are 
more  so;  but  copper  money  is  *^  the  standard  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, and  very  abundant"  The  whole  capital  in  circulation  in  bank 
notes,  throughout  the  empire,  in-  January  1827,  amounted  to 
595,776,310  roubles,*  (120,000,000  dollars.)  The  total  revenue 
of  Russia  is  450,000,000  roubles  (90,000,000  dollars)  paper  money 
value.  The  public  debt,  in  January  1837,  was,  to  Holland, 
46,100,000  florins,  (18,400,000  dollars)  national — 14>220  roubles 
in  gold;  83,143,731,  in  silver;  (63,200^000  dollars,)  264,496,304 

*  The  present  ulver  ruble  of  Russia,  is  intrinsically  equal  in  value  to  seventy- 
»ix  cents  American  money.  It  was  assayed  at  our  mint,  by  Mr,  Gallatin's  orden, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  paper  ruble  has  become  dlpre- 
ciatcd  about  seventy-five  per  cent.  (  so  that  in  common  traffic  in  Russia,  for  small 
Amounts,  the  fourth  part  of  a  silver  ruble  is  always  taken  for  one  ruble  paper. 
The  general  value  of  the  silver  ruble  on  the  exchange,  is  not  quite  so  great, 
however;  it  has  ranged  for  several  years  at  about  rubles  3.70  paper,  and  the  ro- 
veriiment  receives  the  paper  money  in  payment  of  duties,  (which  are  calculat- 
ed III  silver,)  at  the  rate  of  rubles  3.60  tor  one. 

In  exchange  with  other  countries,  the  value  of  the  paper  ruble  fluctuates 
continually.  We  have  known  it  since  1811,  as  high  as  2o  pence  sterling,  and  as 
low  as  9  1-8  pence.  Its  present  rate  in  exchange  on  London,  is  10  1-2  pence 
sterling.  Commercial  transactions  are  in  paper  money,  and,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  general  estimates,  the  paper  ruble  may  be  taken  at  twenty  cents  our  money- 
The  only  gold  coin  of  Russia  is  called  the  **  Imperial,"  and  is  equal  to  ten  stl* 
V  cr  vubles  in  value ;  but  the  Imperial  is  now  very  rarely  to  be  seen* 
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(53,000,000  dollars)  in  Bank  notes.  According  to  Dr.  Granville, 
the  punctuality  of  the  government  towards  its  public  creditors 
is  universally  acknowledged.  He  heard  <<  a  diplomatic  charac- 
ter of  the  first  respectability,  unconnected  with  Russia,  say  that 
the  Russian  funds  were  to  be  considered  equal  in  security  to  those 
of  England,  and  superior  to  them  in  the  advantages  of  a  larger 
interest^'  Each  landholder  contributes  to  the  treasury  a  tenth 
part  of  the  income  which  he  derives  from  his  serfs.  Ten  millions 
sterling  were  raised  in  London,  for  the  Russian  government, 
not  long  since;  and  Colonel  Evans  does  not  doubt  that  if  it  were 
to  obtain  Constantinople,  the  gambling  mtV/io/uiire^  of  the  stock 
exchange  would  advance  all  the  funds  necessary  to  provide  the 
materials  of  fleets  and  munitions  of  war  against  Great  Britain 
herself.  Captain  Jones  accuses  it  of  parsimony  towards  its  best 
servants,  alleging  that  officers  of  every  description,  civil,  milita- 
ry, and  naval,  are  most  miserably  paid,  and  thus,  from  necessity, 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  many  means  for  subsistence,  which, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  would  be  deemed  highly  deroga> 
tory. 

Dr.  Lyall  stigmatizes  the  administration  and  judicial  officers, 
as  almost  universally  venal,  quoting  their  own  aphorism — Ilfaut 
vivre  ;  et  en  Bussie — pour  vivre  il  faut  voter.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  doubt — so  uniform  is  the  testimony  of  travellers  on  this 
subject — that  flagrant  abuses  of  authority  and  trust  are  common 
throughout  the  empire  in  every  department  The  central  des- 
potism, however  disposed,  cannot  be  effectual  to  enforce  rights 
or  prevent  wrongs  over  so  vast  a  theatre.  Subordinate  power 
must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  irresponsible;  independently  of 
the  influences  of  bad  example  at  the  seat  of  supreme  govern- 
ment, and  a  system  of  personal  servitude  so  comprehensive.  In 
the  second  volume  of  Captain  Jones,  there  are  some  sensible 
views  of  the  state  of  Russia  in  this  respect,  as  he  had  contemplat- 
ed it  even  under  the  mild  and  beneficent  sway  of  Alexander. 

As  to  religious  denominations,  the  empire  comprises — of  Or- 
thodox Greco-Russians,  37,000,000;  Roman  Catholics,  United 
Greeks,  and  Armenians,  9,500,000;  Protestants,  Evangelicals, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  3,000,000  ;  Mahometans,  2,000,000 ; 
Pagans,  or  idolaters  of  different  titles,  1,500,000 ;  besides  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  of  wandering  tribes,  whose  creed  is  un- 
known. Dr.  Granville  allows  no  more  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  ecclesiastics  altogether,  of  whom  about 
two  thirds  profess  the  Greek  religion.  The  monastic  are  much 
better  educated  than  the  secular  priesthood.  The  papas  are  cer- 
tainly in  bad  odour  abroad.  We  may  presume  that  the  religious 
illumination  and  habits  of  the  people,  are  about  co-ordinate  with 
their  genej*al  intellectual  improvement  Until  they  shall  be  fur- 
ther educated,  or  raised  from  barbarisroi  they  will  remain  addiet- 
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ed  to  gross  superstitions,  and  infatuated  with  pastors  nearly  as  illi- 
terate and  truculent  as  themselves.  All  creeds  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship are  tolerated,  and  the  absence  of  religious  rancour  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  by  travellers.  Captain  Jones,  (not  an  im- 
posing authority  on  this  head,)  mentions,  that  at  the  present  day, 
the  monasteries  and  nunneries  of  the  empire  seem  utterly  de- 
serted, in  comparison  with  what  they  formerly  were ;  for,  in  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  monasteries,  there  are  no  4nore  than 
4901  monks,  and  in  ninety-one  nunneries,  only  1696  nuns. 

Dr.  Granville  believes  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  Russians,  as 
well  as  those  foreign  residents  who  have  in  a  manner  become  Russi- 
ans, possess  scientific  institutions,  and  men  capable  of  instructing 
them  in  almost  every  branch  of  science,  equal  to  those  of  toy 
other  country.  This  may  be  the  case  in  the  metropolis ;  but  the 
admission  would  not,  we  apprehend,  be  extended,  by  any  inqui- 
rer, to  the  other  parts,  or  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  Scio- 
lists, and  mere  pretenders  have  gone  thither  in  crowds,  from 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  to  assume  the  functions 
of  instructers,  and  could  only  mar  good  intellects,  or  make  smit- 
terers  and  empirics  like  themselves.  Captain  Jones,  even,  was 
scandalized  by  the  specimens  of  English  governesses,  and  periodi- 
cal literati,  whom  be  met  at  Moscow,  in  the  houses  of  some  of 
the  affluent  gentry.  Dr.  Lyall  asserts  that  one  half  or  three 
fourtlis  of  the  British  governesses  in  Russia,  have  been  cooks, 
chamber-maids,  and  so  forth :  he  extends  the  observation  to  most 
of  the  Germans  and  French  who  are  entrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  female  youth,  and  treats  as  notorious  <<the  extraor- 
dinary personages  who  frequently  have  the  male  youth  commit- 
ted to  their  guidance.''  It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  indeed,  that 
the  large  institutions  for  the  female  children  of  the  rich  and  no- 
ble, which  are  specially  patronised  by  the  imperial  family,  may 
furnish  the  more  brilliant  accomplishments.  Elementary  educa- 
tion, however,  is  yet  far  from  being  sound  or  diffusive  for  either 
sex.  The  mass  of  the  nation  is  still  wholly  untaught  The 
scores  of  millions  of  bondsmen  lack  the  first  rudiments.  Many 
private  libraries  in  the  two  capitals,  and  some  of  the  public,  are 
large,  and  not  ill-provided.  The  principal,  or  only  public  one, 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand volumes.  In  a  particular  compartment,  are  deposited  copies 
of  all  the  Russian  works  published  from  the  earliest  period  of 
Russian  typography,  on  subjects  of  every  description, — lo  the 
number  of  fifteen  thousand.  The  press  ia  Russia  is  obnoxious  to  a 
board  of  censors; — it  could  not  be  free.  All  that  Dr.  Granville 
can  utter  in  favour  of  the  periodical  works  issued  in  St  Peters- 
burgh and  Moscow,  is,  that  they  are  not  so  totally  devoid  of  in- 
terest, or  so  insignificant,  as  some  recent  travellers  have  pre- 
tended.   He  regards  the  progreK  of  the  modern  Rusiians  tf 
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greatest  in  poetry,  and  generally  greater  in  polite  literature,  than 
in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge  which  they  cultivate.  The 
world  has  heard  of  Karamsin,  the  able  historian,  and  of  the  poets, 
Lomonossoff,  Pouschnine,  Soumarokoff,  Kriloff,  and  Joukovsky* 
Our  Doctor  expounds  their  respective  merits.  Eighty  thousand 
volumes  in  the  Sclavonic  Russian  languages,  were  published  be- 
tween 1551  and  1813; — and  that  number,  he  surmises,  has  been 
nearly  doubled  since. 

We  would  gladly  cull  a  small  portion  of  the  facts  or  statement! 
which  this  traveller  has  accumulated  in  his  chapters  concerning 
the  several  branches  and  edifices  of  the  public  administration ; 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  Russians ;  their  prison*disci* 
plioe ;  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  the 
jurisprudence,  bench,  and  bar ;  the  charitable  foundations ;  the 
collections  of  pictures:  and  with  still  more  satisfaction  would 
we  attend  him  through  the  imperial  palaces  and  princely  man- 
sions, town  and  country,  the  contents  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  conned  ; — were  it  not  that  we  could  scarcely  rely  upon  the 
sympathy  or  patience  of  our  readers,  and  might  very  far  trans- 
cend those  bounds  which  every  prudent  American  bookseller 
assigns  to  all  domestic  <' Quarterlies.''  We  must,  therefore, 
now  depart  with  him  on  his  rapid  return  to  London,  through  Po- 
land, Silesia,  the  Federated  States,  and  France ;  a  journey,  the 
record  of  which  occupies  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  or  more, 
of  his  second  volume,  and  which  embraces,  eminently,  full  length 
pictures  of  Warsaw  and  Dresden.  That  he  is  not  to  be  en- 
vied through  the  first  grand  division  of  his  route,  may  be  under- 
stood, by  the  following  passage  of  his  first  postliminous  chap- 
ter:— 

**  To  a  person  Bitting  quietly  in  his  ehaiae  longutf  by  a  good  fireside  at  hom^ 
or  in  one  of  the  ample  chairs  in  a  snug  comer  of  the  libraiy  at  **The  TraTo- 
lers,"  the  peevishness  of  our  complaints  about  roads,  horses,  and  postillipm^  may 
appear  ridiculous,  and  only  worthy  to  excite  a  smile ;  but  were  ne  to  find  him- 
self, at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  days  and  nights,  withoat  once  having  doffed  hs 
clothes,  approaching  an  intended  resting-place  by  roads  which  oblige  him  to  go 
at  a  snail's-pace,  and  knee-deep  through  sands,  or  ascending  steep  hills  glazed 
over  with  ice,  and  refusing  a  hold  to  tne  feet  of  six  poor  meagre  animals;  wers 
he  to  find,  under  such  circumstances,  that  his  carnage  slips  backwards,  and 
drag^  the  whole  team  along  with  it ;  if  he  were,  about  the  middle  of  a  dark 
pitch  night,  lamps  out,  snow  hills  high  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  the  track 
of  that  road  lost,  to  be  suddenly  roused  from  his  slumbers  to  lend  a  hand  in  clear- 
ing the  carriage  firom  impediments  and  danger,  he  might  then,  peradventure, 
read  our  querulous  accounts  with  more  sympathy  than  contempt  At  all  events^ 
it  is  fit  that  travellers,  who  are  likely  to  direct  their  course  that  way,  should  know 
beforehand  what  they  are  to  expect,  and  how  they  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
such  (liflficulties.  Nothing  that  I  have  seen  any  wnere  else  in  Europe,  can  give 
an  idea  of  the  wretched  state  and  condition  of  from  thirty  to  forty  towns  and 
villages  of  the  country  through  which  we  passed.  WeU  might  the  French  sol- 
dier of  Napoleon,  who  had  heard  his  Polish  comrades  talk  highly  of  their  coun- 
try, which  he  had  come  to  assist  in  regpenerating,  exclaim,  after  he  had  seen  its 
wretched  condition :  '  Et  ces  gueux  1^  appellent  cette  terre  une  patrie !'  ^ 
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The  Doctor  was  pleased  with  the  general  appearance  of  War- 
saw— its  showy  palaces,  its  noble  churches  and  towering  spires, 
and  its  picturesque  disposition  on  a  hill  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion. He  saw  no  semi-Asiatic  costumes,  as  at  St  Petersburgh; 
but  a  uniform  attire  and  homogeneous  body  of  citizens — Poles, 
who  are  habitually  more  merry  than  their  masters — loud  chatter- 
ers, fond  of  amusement ;  addicted  to  living  in  the  open  air  and  do- 
ing nothing.  The  only  very  busy  people  were  the  Jews,  who 
are  not  fewer  than  twenty-eight  thousand  in  the  Polish  capital, 
enjoying  entire  freedom  of  religious  worship,  and  unmolested  in 
the  fruition  of  great  wealth.  Ten  thousand  foreign  manufactur- 
ers are  settled  in  the  different  cities  of  Poland.  The  army  is 
clothed  in  homespun.  The  peasantry  are  in  a  wretched  coodi- 
tion.  In  general,  national  prosperity  is  a  phrase  which  does  not 
apply  to  the  kingdom.  Anarchy,  war,  and  Russian  and  French 
protection,  have  destroyed  the  dignity,  wasted  the  resources,  and 
crippled  every  interest,  of  a  numerous  people  abundantly  gifted 
by  Providence. 

In  the  Prussian  dominions,  our  traveller  found  the  line  of  road 
crossing  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom  from  east  to  west,  passing 
through  two  cities  of  importance,  leading  from  one  considerable 
town  to  another,  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  as  far  as  the  capital 
of  Saxony,  in  a  worse  state  than  the  cross-roads  in  European 
Turkey,  which  are  among  the  worst  imaginable.  Dresden^  the 
^<  Florence  of  Germany,''  is  full  of  beauties  and  points  of  inter** 
est,  and  to  be  extolled  as  a  place  of  residence  for  a  man  of 
taste,  above  any  other  capital  north  of  Paris.  It  has,  like  Paris, 
Brussels,  and  Rome,  an  English  colony,  whose  splendid  equipages 
and  exuberant  eccentricities  <<  give  to  the  Saxon  metropolis  a 
greater  degree  of  eclat  and  animation.''  Every  one  has  heard 
of  its  china-ware,  picture  galleries^  armouries,  royal  chftteau,  and 
diamond  treasure,  and  the  rich  and  picturesque  scenery  of  its 
environs.  The  Doctor  has  spread  the  whole  before  his  readers. 
He  made  an  excursion  to  Halle^  in  order  to  confer  with  the  emi- 
nent professors  of  anatomy,  zoology,  and  botany,  each  of  whom 
is  revolved  and  depicted.  We  learn  from  him  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle  seldom  boasts  of  more  than  sixty  pupils,  notwith- 
standing the  celebrity  of  its  teachers  and  museums.  He  then 
hastened  to  Weimar,  in  order  to  pay  homage  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Grerman  Literature.  Ooethe  gave  him  an  appointment  at  half 
past  ten  in  the  morning.  As  that  transcendant  genius  of  our  era 
is  an  object  of  lively  interest  for  all  the  votaries  of  the  pen,  we 
shall  transcribe  our  author's  relation  of  the  interview,  bidding 
adieu,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  massive  miscellany  : — 

**  There  are  fonns  which  one  must  eo  through  to  see  the  great  Patriarch.  He 
likes  not  being  taken  by  surprise ;  and  whenever  he  has  been  so  intruded  upoiii 
he  has  not  a]>peared  to  advantage ;  has  seemed  confused,  not  much  pleased,  and 
niggard  of  his  answeriL    He  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  aouable»  all  afiability  tnd 
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playfulneas,  as  when  in  his  younger  diys,  if  visited  by  appointment  At  his  ad* 
Tanced  age,  which  has  now  reached  its  seventy <ninth  year,  exposed  to  be  stared 
at  as  a  lion,  and  made  {rec^uently  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  celebrity,  by  submitting 
to  the  impertinent  intrusions  of  the  idle  and  the  curious,  it  is  no  matter  dT  sur- 
prise that  Goethe  should  appear  to  have  some  bizarrerie  in  his  manners. 

"  At  half  past  ten  precisely,  Goethe  made  his  appearance  in  one  of  his  classic- 
ally  withdrawing-rooms,  into  which  I  had  been  but  the  moment  before  intro- 
duced. He  advanced  towards  me  with  the  countenance  oi  one  who  seems  no| 
to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  a  first  greeting  ^  eontre  eaur  /  and  I  felt  thank- 
fill  to  him  for  that  first  impression  on  my  mind.  His  person  was  erect,  and  de* 
noted  not  the  advance  of  age.  His  open  and  weU-arcned  eyebrows,  which  give 
effect  to  the  undimmed  lustre  of  the  most  brilliant  eye  I  have  ever  beheld ;  bit 
fresh  look  and  mild  expression  of  countenance,  at  once  captivated  my  whole 
attention,  and  when  he  extended  his  friendly  hand  to  welcome  me  to  his  dwell- 
ing, I  stood  absorbed  in  the  contempflation  of  the  most  literary  character  of  the 
age.  The  sound  of  his  voice,  whicn  bespeaks  peculiar  aflTability,  and  the  first 
questions  he  addressed  to  me  respecting  my  journey,  however,  recalled  me 
from  my  reverie,  and  I  entered  at  once  into  the  spirit  which  presided  at  the  in- 
terview, alike  free  from  frivolity  and  haughty  reserve.  I  found  him  in  his  con- 
versation ready,  rather  than  fluent ;  following,  rather  than  leading ;  unaffected^ 
yet  gentlemanly ;  earnest,  yet  entertaining ;  and  manifesting  no  desire  to  dis- 
play how  much  he  deserved  the  reputation,  which  not  only  Giermany,  but  Europe 
in  general,  had  simultaneously  acknowledgfed  to  be  his  due.  He  conversed  in 
French,  and  occasionally  in  English,  particularly  when  desirous  to  make  me  un- 
derstand the  force  of  his  observations  on  some  recent  translations  of  one  or  two 
of  his  works  into  that  language.  Faustus  was  one  of  these.  The  translation,  by 
the  present  noble  Secretary  for  Ireland,  of  that  singular  dramatic  composition, 
which  for  beauty  of  style,  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  leaves  the  old  play  <^ 
the  same  name,  by  Marlowe,  &r  behind,  seemed  not  to  have  given  satisfiiction  to 
the  veteran  author.  He  observed  to  me,  tliat  most  assuredly  it  was  not  a  trans- 
lation, but  an  imitation  of  what  he  had  written.  '  Whole  sentences  of  the  ori- 
ginal,' added  be,  '  have  been  omitted,  and  chasms  left  in  the  translation,  where 
the  most  affecting  passages  should  have  been  inserted  to  complete  the  picture. 
There  were  probably  difficulties  in  the  original  which  the  noble  translator  might 
not  be  able  to  overcome ;  few  foreigners,  indeed,  can  boast  of  such  mastery  of 
our  prodigal  idiom,  as  to  be  able  to  convey  its  meaning  with  equal  richness  of 
expression,  and  strength  of  conception,  in  their  own  native  language ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  translation  to  which  I  allude,  that  excuse  for  imperfection  does 
not  exist  in  many  of  the  parts  which  Lord  Francis  Gower  has  thought  proper  to 
omit.  No  doubt,  the  choice  of  expressions  in  the  English  translation,  the  versi- 
fication, and  talent  displayed  in  what  is  original  oompoaUion  of  his  lordship's 
own  well-gifted  mind,  may  be  deserving  of  his  countrymen's  applause,  but  it  is 
as  the  author  of  Faustus  traotBti^  and  not  as  the  translator  of  Goethe's  Faustus, 
that  the  popular  applause  has  been  obtained.' 

<*  The  patriarch  poet  seemed  far  more  satisfied  with  the  translation  of  another 
of  his  beautiful  dramas,  the  Tasso,  by  Mr.  Dcvaux.  He  said,  '  I  understand 
English  d  ma  mamert^  quite  sufficient  to  discover  in  that  gentleman's  recent 
translation,  that  he  has  rendered  all  my  ideas  faithfully,  Je  me  Kaois  moi'mSme 
dans  la  tradactum.  It  is  for  the  English  to  determine,  if,  in  adhering  faithfully  to 
the  ideas  of  the  German  original,  Mr.  Devaux  a  conserve  les  regies  ei  n'a  paa  traki 
U  S^nie  de  ea  tongue.  Je  n'en  sues  paajuge,-  peutStrt  le  trouvera-t-on  un  peu  trap 
Auemand.* 

'*  Throughout  tliis  interview,  which  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour,  Goethe  mani- 
fested g^at  eagerness  after  general  information,  particularly  respecting  England 
and  her  numerous  institutions ;  and  also  on  the  subject  of  St.  Petersburgh,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  a  city  that  was  fast  rising  to  the  rank  of  the  first  capital  on 
the  Continent,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  travellers,  whom  he 
had  seen  and  conversed  with  on  the  subject.  In  taking  leave  of  him,  at  length, 
Goethe  put  into  my  hands  a  small  red  morocco  case,  which  he  hoped  I  would 
accept  as  a  aouvcmr  of  our  meeting;  after  which  I  withdrew,  with  sentiments  of 
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increased  admiration  for  this  celebrated  man.  The  case  contained  two  bronze 
medals,  the  one  executed  by  Brandt  of  Berlin,  the  other  hy  Bovy,  and  both  re- 
present the  bust  of  the  poet  in  bold  relief,  particularly  the  latter,  which  it  de- 
ddedhr  of  superior  execution.  The  former,  which  bears  on  one  side  the  portniti 
of  the'  late  Grand-duke  and  his  consort,  with  the  inscription  *^  Carl  Augfust  and 
JUiise  Goeth  en  Zum  VII  Novem.  1825."  was  struck  by  order  of  that  prince,  to 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  year  of  Goethe's  residence  at  his  court,  and  wis  pre- 

Snted  to  the  poet,  a  Counsellor  and  Minister  of  state,  on  the  day  mentioned  in 
e  inscription,  accompanied  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Grand-dake, 
which  is  natterine  to  the  distinguished  individual  to  whom  it  is  indited*  and  ho* 
nourable  to  the  feelings  of  the  writer,  the  excellent  prince  whose  recent  ioa 
Weimar  deplores." 
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left  their  names  inscribed  in  hi«ro* 
glyphics,  43,  43 — ^the  names  of  tlie 
Roman  emperors,  Augustus,  Tibe- 
rius,  Caligula,  Claudiusi  NerO)  Voh 
pasian,  Titus,  DomiUan,  Nerra,  Tra- 
lan,  Adrijm,  Mareot  AureliuM,  iLucius 
Verus,  and  Commodtti»  with  their 
titles,  are  inscribed,  43--wofihip  of 
the  Egyptian  deities,  publicly  exer- 
cised down  to  180,  A.  D.,  t^. — acci- 
dental discovery  of  the  name  of  Pto- 
lemy on  a  Rosetta  stone,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  discoveiy  of  a 
key  to  the  hieroglyphic  9llfftmj^'4A 
—Christianity  put  a  stop  t$  iimx- 
ercise  of  thesrf  Egyptian  arts,  46— 
Egypt  conquered  by  the  followers 
of  Mahomet,  47 — the  Arabs  extend- 
ed the  rule  of  the  Koran,  from  the 
Atlantic  shores  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  ib, — ^the  crusaders,  49 — 
Egypt  conquered  by  the  Ottomans, 
t^.— object  of  ambition  to  the  French 
republic,  50. 
En^ish  Orthoepy,  191,  &c.— Worces- 
ter's edition  of  Johnson  and  Walker 
to  be  consulted  as  authority,  tA.— in- 
accuracy of  pronunciation  illustrated 
in  the  word  legislature,  t6.— etymolo- 
gies t)f  Johnson,  192— Home  Tooke's 
attack  on  them,  193, 194— Johnson's 
improvements  on  English  lexicogra- 
phy, 195— dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,  196— German  dictionary 
of  Adelung,  ib. — advantagjes  possess- 
ed by  the  French  academicians,  197, 
— Joiinson  superior  in  classical  au- 
thorities to  all  others,  199— ludicrous 
instance  of  etymologizing,  200 — pro- 
nunciation ;  labours  of  Walker,  201 
— inconvenience  of  two  standards 
of  English,  202— London  the  metro- 
polis of  English  literature,  and  Walk- 
er's locality  gives  him  advantage 
203— «necdote  of  Burke  and  Walk- 
er, tA.- Webster  w.  Walker,  204- 
206— merits  of  Walker  ukI  Jones, 


206 — ^Dr.  Withetspoon's  relation  of 
the  difference  between  English  lite- 
rary men's  speaking  in  public  and 
private,  207 — Walker  a  standard  for 
public  speaking  only,  t6. — the  Scotch 
unable  to  master  the  distinction  be- 
tween thail  and  rinV/,  and  would  and 
§houldt  208 — all  orthoepists'  systems. 
of  notation  incomplete,  210— -on  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowel  tf,  211 — 
Perry's  dictionary  has  given  the  Scot- 
tish pronunciation  to  the  Northern 
states,  212— Sheridan  and  Walker's 
pronunciation  not  new,  ib. — the  ir^ 
regularity  of  our  orthography  a  prin- 
'  cipal  cause  of  the  irregularity  of  our 
pronunciation,  ib. — ^they  mutually 
act  upon,  and  corrupt  each  other,21o 
— opinion  of  Duponceau,  214— ad- 
vantages of  Worcester's  edition,  ib. 

EaqiUmattx  Indians^  Captain  Franklin's 
observations  on,  233-236. 

Evaru,  Colonel  De  Lacy,  his  Designs 
of  Russia,  notice  of,  509,  &c.— dread 
of  General  Jackson  and  the  United 
States  forming  a  coalition  with  Rus- 
sia, and  aiding  the  disafTected  in  Ire? 
land,  510. 


F. 


Franklin^  C^n^ah^-hf*^' lci*nrttisqndi' 
//u.-:t6c(ieahore8dftlie  Polar  Sea,  &C., 
reviewed— 215,  8tc. — advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  survey  of  the  Po- 
lar Sea,  215-218— arrangements  of 
the  expedition,  218-220^--constnic- 
tion  of  Captain  Franklin's  boats,  220 
— Captain  Franklin,  Dr.  Richardson, 
and  Lieutenant  Back's  passage  from 
Liverpool  to  Slave  lake,  221 — gaie- 
ty ana  vivacity  of  the  Canadian  voy- 
agers, t6.— anecdote  of  the  Copper 
Indian  chiefs,  222 — voyage  to  Bear 
lake,  ib. — Richardson  left  to  explore 
Slave  lake  ;  Back,  to  prepare  a  resi- 
dence for  winter  quarten ;  Franklin 
pushes  on  to  the  sea,  223— ceremony 
on  reaching  the  ocean,  ib. — return 
to  Bear  lake,  and  winter  occupations, 
224— anecdote  of  a  Dog-rib  giri,  225 
— ^infanticide,  ib. — interesting  anec- 
dote of  a  Dog-rib  mother,  ib. — 
amusements  of  the  party,  226 — the 
company  divides,  ib. — attack  of  the 
Esquimaux  on  Captain  Franklin's 
party,  227-230— CapUin  Franklin's 
return  to  Bear  lake,  232— Richard- 
ton  and  Kendall's  expedition,  ib. — 
EsquioiAiix,     233--de9cription     of 
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Incka:, 


dwelling  houses  on  Atkinson's  island, 
234— successful  return  to  Bear  lake, 
236— anecdote  of  a  woman  warrior, 
237 — practicability  of  a  north-west 
passage,  238— geological  notices, 
240 — temperatiu«  and  season,  241 — 
shallowness  of  the  ocean  around  the 
pole,  242 — higher  northern  than 
southern  latitudes  reached*  and  the 
reason,  242,  243. 


G. 


Chiuss^  German  mathematician,  notice 
of,  161. 

Qtrman  LUeralure,  157 — general  re- 
marks on  the  devotedness  of  Ger- 
man literary  characters,  158-163^ 
Pestalozzi,  159 — Herschel,  ib, — Co- 
pernicus, Kepler,  160 — Luther,  £u> 
ler,  K^tner,  Gibers,  Gauss,  La  Place, 
161 — Blumenbach,  anecdote  of,  163 
— Heyne,  163-165— Wolf,  16ih-De 
8acy,  166 — Von  Hammer,  166,  167^ 
Pufendorf,  Spittler,  Heeren,  168 — 
Schtozer,  169— Von  MuUer,  169- 
171 — Heeren,  6rst  living  historian  of 
Germany,  171 — Schiller,  Eichhom, 
172 — German  Theology,  tft.— Schel- 
lin|^  and  Hegel,  173-^aCob],  174— 
imt'  «  of  taste  and  invention,  ib, — 
Herde*,  >*^^'V— Richter,  177— 
Hoffman,  17tf— bUivep/'faZ^WStol- 
bergs,  Voss,  SchlegeTs,  Fafid,  A.  W., 
Tieck,  180— Novalis,  181— Schiller, 
181-185— KoUebue,  Sciiulze,  Kor- 
ner,  Mullner,  Pichler,  and  La  Mothe 
Fouqu^,  Hardenburg,  186— Goethe, 
187-190. 

GranviUet  Dr.  A.  B.  his  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  A  Journal  of  Travels  to  and 
from,  &c.,  reviewed,  507,  Jtc. — his 
egotism,  507,  508 — sleeping  in  Ger- 
many,  511 — knowledge  of  diseases 
in  Germany,  512— description  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  512-514— character  of 
the  inhabitants,  515 — diseases  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  516— Captain  Jones's 
account  of  the  Russian  bath,  516, 517 
—winter  palace,  517,  518— cookery, 
ib. — Captain  Jones's  description  of 
the  imperial  family,  519 — Dr.  Gran- 
ville's, ib, — Colonel  Evans's,  520, 
521— ball  and  supper,  522,  523— 
drama,  524 — music  of  the  liussians, 
524,  525— winter  markets,  526— 
wedding,  527 — ^government,  528 — 
peasantry  of  Russia,  529 — army,  530 
—navy,  531— circulation,  532,  553— 
religious  denominations,  533— edu- 


cation and  literature,  534— return  ta 
London  through  Poland,  SUeaa;  the 
Federated  States,  and  France,  535, 
536 — interview  with  Goethe,  536- 
538. 
Guerrero^  Vicente,  general  notice  and 
commendation  of,  94. 


H. 


Eardenburft  Prince,  notice  of  his  his- 
tory of  his  times,  186. 
Hare,  JuHus  Charles,  his  translatioB 
^of  Niebuhr's  Rome,  367,  &c    See 

Afcr,  Right  Rev.  Reginald,  D.  D. 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the 
Upper  Proviooes  of  India,  &c.  by, 
reviewed,  115 — a  sing^ular  accident, 
the  itocasion  of  the  settlement  in 
Bombay,  iA.-»British  dominion  pre- 
carious and  unique,  116— talents  and 
active  virtue  of  the  chief  men,  in  the 
administration  of  India,  117— of  sU 
books  on  India,  Heber's  destined  to 
become  most  popular,  ib. — bis  vari- 
ous qualifications,  118— observations 
On  American  sailors,  119— extnct 
fh>m  diaiy  at  sea,  120, 121— transla- 
tion of  an  ode  by  Koodrut,  121^-co- 
lour  of  the  natives,  122 — ^tbe  prelate's 
first  ride  on  an  elephant,  124— Calcut- 
ta, t^.— native  female  schools  institut- 
ed by  Mrs.Wilson,  125— suriy  national 
pride  of  the  English,  126— Suttees 
t6.— K)ld  man  burning  his  wife,  127 
—idolatries  and  austerities,  127, 128 
—Mussulman  Saint,  129 — gypsies  in 
India,  ib. — scenery,  of  the  Ganges, 
130, 131— ascent  of  the  Ganeea,  131 
-134 — cinnamon  fields,  135 — Be- 
nares, 136, 137 — ^British  rule  not  pa- 
Eular  in  India,  138— equipment  on 
is  journey  from  Allahabad  to  Cawn- 
poor,  139 — Himalaya  mountains,  141 
-143— tiger  hunt,  143-145— murder 
of  female  infants,  148— death  of  He- 
bef,  148,  149— excerpts  from  his 
Narrative,  150-156— his  Palestine 
and  other  Poems,  reviewed*  271,  &c. 
— Palestine,  analysis  Of,  and  extncts 
from,  278-282— linea  to  hh  wife,  382 
—Hymns,  283-286. 

Heeren^  A.  H.  L.  hia  notices  relating  to 
Gennan  historians,  reviewed,  157, 
&c. 

Hegelj  German  author,  notice  of,  173. 

Hu4ir^  German  poet,  notice  of,  174. 

HtTKhdi  notice  of,  159. 
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Heyne,  a  German  poet,  notice  of,  163- 
165. 

Hoffman^  Gennan  author,  character  of, 
178. 

Honit  Francis,  his  Sketches  of  the  Li- 
terature of  Germany,  157,  &c. 


I. 


IfuHOf  observations  on  the  histoiy  of 
Christianity  in,  272— college  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide,  273— Frederic  lY.  of 
Denmark  sends  to  coast  of  Coroman- 
del  Bartholomew  Zeigenbal^nis  and 
Hennr  Plutche,  274— Christian  Fjre* 
derick  Swartz's  labours,  ib, — dan* 
dius  Buchanan's,  275 — bishoprick  es- 
tablished in,  276— T.  F.  Ifiddleton 
first  bishop,  277 — succeeded  by  He- 
ber,  c6. — See  ffeber'§  JaumaL 

Tttirbidef  Gen.  Bravo's  opposition  to, 
101. 


J. 


JoneSf  Capt,  his  trayels  in  Russia,  no- 
tice  of,  509,  &c. — account  of  a  Rus- 
sian bath,  516,  517. 

Jurisprudence  of  Louinana^  53 — adhe- 
rence of  this  state  to  the  civil  juris- 
prudence of  France  and  Spain,  54— 
different  laws  formerly  in  different 
provinces  of  France,  ib* — ^local  usages 
directed  to  be  held  in  respect  by  or- 
dinance of  Louis  XII.,  t^. — the  cus- 
tom of  Paris  brought  with  the  colo- 
nists to  Louisiana,  t6«— the  Revolu- 
tion prostrated  aU  the  different  insti- 
tutions of  the  jurists  and  statesmen 
of  France,  and  produced  the  exist- 
ing equitable  system,  55— Louisiana 
taken  possession  of  for  Spain  by  Don 
Alexandre  O'Reilly,  in  1769,  and  a 
change  of  jurisprudence  foUowed, 
drawn  up  by  Don  Manuel  de  Urus- 
tia,  56— analysis  of  the  Spanish  laws, 
56->58— cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States  introduced  trial  by  jury 
and  habeas^  corpus,  but  in  adjudica- 
tion of  suits  between  individuals, 
Spanish  jurispnidence  the  sole  guide, 
58 — in  1806,  two  able  joriseonaults 
appointed  by  the  le^^isbture  to  pre- 
pare a  civil  code,  which  was  adopted 
1808,  59— Spanish  Uw  still  consider- 
ed the  unwritten^  the  Code  the  writ- 
ten law,  ih, — its  arrangement  taken 
from  the  code  Napoleon,  t^. — in  1819 
the  Partidas  translated  and  publish- 
ed in  English,  60— the  code  of  Loui- 


siana divided  into  three  books,  61— T. 
of  persons,  61-63 — ^11.  of  things^  and 
the  different  modifications  of  ptiy 
perty,  63-65— lU.  of  the  different 
modes  of  acquiring  the  property  of 
things,  63-78— in  1822,  Messra.  Der- 
bigny,  Livingston,  and  Moreau  Lis- 
let  appointed  to  prepare  a  civil  code, 
which  was  adopted  and  promulgBled 
in  1824^79— examination  of  it,  81-65. 


K. 


KUMtmeft  Gennan  epig^rammatist,  notice 
of,  161. 

EettHn^t  Professor  W.  H.  compliment 
to  his  disinterested  economy  in  Mexi- 
co, 87. 

EiendaUj  Lieut,  his  excursion  from  Point 
Separation,  232. 

Kepur^  character  of,  160. 

Kdmert  German  poet,  notice  of,  186. 

Eatwdnief  notice  of,  186. 


LomBiana,  Cifil  Code  of,  53,  &c«— 

Term  Reports  of,  ib, — See  Jifrt^inf- 

denttof  Lomnana. 
Luden^  Hemy,  editor  of  Saxo*Wdr 

mar's  Travels,  notice  qf  hisrif^litafHl 

kboun»249,  &q.w   < ; 
LyoriA  ^  *  .  his  Joumol  of  a  residence 

in  Mexico^  notice  of,  87,  88. 


M. 


Malaria^  its  effects,  and  the  utilihr  of 
knowledge  relating  to  it,  287-289— 
nature  m  evidences  respecting  its 
production,  289-291 — soils  and  situa- 
tions that  most  commonly  produce 
it,  291,  292— changes  from  natural 
and  artificial  causes,  294-298-  sea- 
sons  and  climates  favourable  to  its 
production,  298 — its  geography,  300 
—its  nature,  301 — its  effects  and  the 
diseases  produced  by  it,  306. 

M'CuUoch,  John,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  his 
Essay  on  Malaria,  &c.  reviewed,  286^ 
&c. — See  Malaria. 

Mexico,  Bullock's  six  months  in,  86— 
Poinsetfs  notes  on,  87 — Captain  Ly- 
on's Journal  of  residence  in  soque 
parts  of,  87,  88— Ward's  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  since  Humboldt, 
89 — Ward  charge  des  affairs  to  Mexi- 
co from  Englanfl,  ib, — state  of  the 
country  on  bis  arrival,  90 — revolution 
there,  ib. — mihtaiy  men  of  Me3DC0^92 
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—occurrences  at  the  Island  of  Mesca- 
la,  ib, — BufTering  of  General  Victoria, 
93 — ^Vicente  Guerrero,  94 — gr<^er- 
nors  of  Mexico  military,  95 — stand- 
ing army,  96 — two  great  parties  in 
Mexico,  97-100— anecdote  of  Gene- 
nd  Bravo,  101 — his  opposition  to 
Iturbide,  ib. — persecution  of  the  old 
Spaniards,  102 — Mexican  trade,  104- 
106— anecdote  of  the  burial  of  an 
English  protestant,  106 — clergy  at 
Guadalajara,  107 — revenues  of  the 
country,  107,  108 — English  capital 
employed  at  Mexico,  109 — annual 
festival  at  San  Augustin  de  las  Cue- 
vas.  111,  112 — description  of  Mexi- 
co, 112-115. 
MiddUion,  T.  F.  first  bishop  of  India, 
notice  of,  277. 


N. 


Naharrot  Bartolom^  de  Torres,  drama- 
tic works  of,  312. 

New  Maritime  Foree^  &c.  by  H.  I. 
Paixhans,  reviewer;  i80 — ^improve- 
ments in  land  artillety  while  marine 
remained  stationary,  481 — the  belief 
that  the  British  navy  was  the  best 

.  possible  dispelled  by  the  war  with 
the  United  States,  482— M.  Paix- 
bans'  plan  of  a  new  «nii%iQenti  bomb 
cannons,  482, 483— ca  .  vnad-.  ^^2484- 
486— travellers'  account  of  Ameri- 
can steam  batteries,  t^. — ^rockets,  ib. 
— new  invented  case  shot,  487 — im- 
provements proposed  in  the  arma- 
ment of  ships,  488— author's  new 
method  of  destruction,  489,  490 — 
tremendous  effect  of  bombs,  491, 
492 — opinion  of  Napoleon,  492 — 
experiments  with  carronsdes,  493 — 
new  guns  proposed,  494,  &c. — in- 
cendiary matter  used  in  charging  the 
bombs,  491 — M.  P.  meets  th«  objec- 
tions which  may  be  brought  against 
his  system,  497,  498— proposal  to 
arm  merchant  vessels,  500 — changes 
that  will  be  necessary  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system,  501 — ^the  most 
important  point  the  adaptation  of  the 
plan  to  steam  navigation,  502-507. 

Ntebuhr,  B.  G.  his  History  of  Rome, 
.  reviewed,  367,  &c. 

Normans,  Maritime  Expeditions  of,  &c. 
by  C.  P.  Depping,  reviewed,  350, 
&c. — materials  from  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  Normans  must  be  drawn, 
351,  352— Eddus  and  Sagas,  352— 
poets  the  historians  of  the  north,  ib. 


— their  poetry  less  fictitious  than 
that  of  the  south,  353 — ^the  Sckalds, 
ib, — ^Are-Trode,  Snono  SturlesHb 
and  Saxo  Gramroaticus*  remarks  on 
the  writing  of,  354 — Dudon  dean  of 
St.  Quentm;  William,  a  monk  of 
Jumidges;  Robert  Vace,  canon  of 
Caen ;  and  Benedict  de  Saint-Maur, 
writings  of^  355— origin  of  the  Nor- 
mans, 356— caotes  of  their  preda- 
tory excursions^  356— customs  of  the 
Scandinavians,  3S7 — national  charac- 
ter, 358 — women  frequently  became 
pirates,  359 — anecdote  of  one,  ib. — 
their  ship-building  and  navy,  359, 
360— battle  of  Bravalla,  360— Nor- 
mans' first  invasion  of  France,  361 — 
their  contests  with  the  Mahometans, 
362 — Harold  the  Fair-haired,  lus  en- 
deavours to  reclaim  his  people,  ib. — 
banishes  Rolla  who  seizes  on  Nor- 
mandy, 363 — Holla's  dream,  364— 
Charles  tlie  Simple  cedes  Normandy 
to  him,  ib. — ^RoUa  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian, 365— customs  of  Normandy 
analogous  to  the  Scandinavian,  ib. — 
subsequent  incurnons  of  the  northern 
adventurers  into  Fiance,  366.       #• 


a 


Olbere  of  Bremen,  notice  of,  161. 
OwefCs  settlement  at  New  Harmony, 
Saxe- Weimar's  account  of,  256-258. 


P. 


PttixhanSf  H.  I.  his  New  Maritime 
Force,  &c  reviewed,  480-507.— 
See  New  Maritime  Forte* 

Peeiahzzi,  notice  of,  159. 

Fhiheophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  state 
of  science  respecting,  1 — reasons  for 
its  disrepute,  2— its  rapid  ^vance- 
ment  under  the  rules  ot  Bacon,  3 — 
deplorable  waste  of  intellect  fit>m 
the  maxim  that  nothing  is  to  be  be- 
lieved which  cannot  be  proved,  4 — 
valuable  additions  to  this  science  in 
our  time  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  5 — 
Brown's  Lectures,  5-27 — import- 
ance and  practicability  of  the  study, 
7 — no  evidence  of  substance  dis- 
tinct from  properties  or  qualities,  8 
— ^the  study  of  the  causes  of  the 
varietv  of  states  of  the  mind  highly 
useful  to  the  philosopher,  10— cojd- 
sciousness  and  identity,  t/^.-^on  the 
arrangement  of  the  phenomena  of 
the   mind,  11— divided  into  exter- 
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nal  ind  intemi],  12  exlefiuJ,  IS- 
IS— intemaly  15-37— Hobbes  and 
•Hume  mmplify,  uid  the  Scotch  phi- 
lo0ophen  nnittiply  general  prindples 
unneceaouily,  15--^o  diy'unons  com- 
prehend all  our  thoughta  and  feel- 
mgs,  15,  16 — niggeition,  concep- 
tion, and  imagination,  15--telations 
of  resemblance  and  of  comprehen- 
sion, 18 — relatioa  of  succession,  19 
—ample  and  relatiTe  suggestion 
comprehend  all  the  phenomena  of 
thought,  i!ft.^motions,  19-33— emo- 
tions of  beauty  and  sublimity,  31— 
prospective  emotions,  33--motBl 
feeling,  33-36— practical  duties,  35 
— ^immortality  of  soul,  id, — ^three 
sources  of  happiness,  36— commen- 
dation of  Professor  Brown's  laboun 
in  this  branch  of  science,  37. 
Poifuettt  Mr.  h'ls  Notes  on  Mexico,  no- 
tice of,  87. 

iZfl^,  Mr.  his  establishment,  Base- 
Weimar's  account  of,  358,  359. 

Seidf  Dr.  his  laboun  for  the  progress 
*  ▼of  intellectual  philosophy  commend- 
ed, 5. 

Richardwn^  Dr.  his  excurnon  with 
Capt  Franklin  to  the  Polar  Sea,  &c 
215,  Sec— See  DrankHn'a  Second 
Expedition. 

Ronum  .£R»/ory,by  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  trans- 
ited by  J.  C.  Hare  and  C.  Tfairlwdl, 
rcTiewed,  367,  &c. — general  obser- 
vations, 367-n370 — destruction  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  371— treaty  with 
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